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INTRODUCTION 


Anthologies  of  short  stories  are  almost  as  numerous  today 
as  were  collections  of  songs  and  lyrics  under  Elizabeth.  But 
our  titles  lack  the  touch  of  the  Elizabethan  imagination.  At 
most  they  are  mildly  boastful,  offering  the  “best”  in  some 
field  of  fiction  or  some  year  of  our  Lord.  In  imitation  of  the 
Elizabethans,  this  collection  might  have  been  called  A  Par- 
adys  of  Dainty  Devices  in  Technique.  For  the  stories  were 
chosen  primarily  to  illustrate  diverse  ways  of  handling  ma¬ 
terial.  No  attempt  was  made  to  include  all  the  types — love 
stories,  ghost  stories,  adventure  stories,  psychological  stories, 
and  so  forth, — although  the  range  of  the  collection  in  this 
respect  is  wide.  Spider,  Spider  is  a  love  story,  Clay -Shuttered 
Doors  is  certainly  psychic,  if  not  supernatural,  The  Price  of 
the  Head,  The  Secret  Sharer,  and  Footfalls  have  adventure 
enough  to  allay  any  thirst  for  excitement.  For  the  story  of 
mood  and  pattern,  rather  than  of  action  and  plot,  there  are 
Chekhov’s  Easter  Eve,  Coppard’s  Arabesque. 

Nor  was  there  any  purpose  of  making  the  collection  a  roll- 
call  of  the  best  authors,  or  of  confining  it  to  the  work  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  writers,  or  of  those  now  living.  As  it 
happens  most  of  the  writers  are  well  known,  most  are  living, 
and  most  write  in  English.  But  Henry  James’s  The  Lesson 
of  the  Master  is  included  as  a  supremely  skilful  example  of 
treatment  from  a  certain  angle,  Conrad  s  Secret  Sharer  for 
its  characteristic  fusion  of  physical  and  psychological  adven¬ 
ture,  Bunin’s  Gentleman  from  San  Francisco  for  its  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  omniscient  point  of  view.  The  notes  will  indicate 
points  of  method  and  structure  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
the  stories :  such  as  the  means  by  which  characters  have  been 
made  to  live  and  move  about  in  their  dramatic  situation ;  the 
narrative  methods  which  make  for  different  effects ;  the  angle 
from  which  the  story  is  told.  What  effect  does  Katharine  Brush 
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achieve  by  picturing’  a  New  York  night  club  and  its  guests 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  woman  in  charge  of  the  ladies  ’  cloak¬ 
room,  indifferent  as  she  is  to  all  but  her  tips?  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son’s  youth,  in  I  Want  to  Know  Why,  tells  in  his  own  words  of 
his  bewilderment  and  disillusionment ;  an  inside,  intimate  rec¬ 
ord  that  leaves  us  reflective  and  brooding.  The  boy  at  the  cheap 
lunch-counter  in  Hemingway’s  Killers  had  just  as  vivid  an 
experience,  but  Hemingway  presents  it  all  in  act  and  gesture, 
as  it  might  play  itself  out  on  a  stage.  And  we  hold  our  breath 
till  it  is  over.  It  is  fascinating  to  speculate  why  an  author 
sometimes  assumes  the  role  of  God,  and  sometimes  plays  the 
eavesdropper  at  a  keyhole. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  collection,  then,  is  to  suggest  how 
the  artistic  problems  of  communicating  an  experience  within 
the  compass  of  short  fiction  have  been  solved.  This  should 
interest  both  the  reader  who  knows  how  to  enhance  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  reading  by  critical  analysis,  and  the  reader  who  may 
himself  desire  to  write.  The  notion  that  there  is  any  set 
mould  into  which  impressions  can  be  conveniently  poured  is 
much  less  prevalent  now  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  But 
the  loss  of  that  illusion  has  not  discouraged  the  many  people, 
in  college  courses  and  out  of  them,  who  are  driven  by  the 
desire  to  master  some  form  of  the  short  story.  That  desire 
often  arises  from  an  urgent  need  to  bring  out  the  meaning 
of  situations,  or  to  dramatize  conflicts,  or  to  project  characters 
that  have  caught  the  imagination,  or  to  communicate  signifi¬ 
cant  moods.  Nothing  can  be  more  helpful  in  realizing  such 
a  desire  than  the  evidence  in  a  group  of  stories  like  this  of 
the  many  possible  ways  of  effective  expression,  and  the  many 
shades  of  experience  it  is  worth  while  to  express. 

Dorothy  Brewster. 

Rome,  September,  1928. 
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ARABY 1 

James  Joyce 

North  Richmond  Street,  being  blind,  was  a  quiet  street 
except  at  the  hour  when  the  Christian  Brothers’  School  set 
the  boys  free.  An  uninhabited  house  of  two  stories  stood  at 
the  blind  end,  detached  from  its  neighbours  in  a  square 
ground.  The  other  houses  of  the  street,  conscious  of  decent 
lives  within  them,  gazed  at  one  another  with  brown  imper¬ 
turbable  faces. 

The  former  tenant  of  our  house,  a  priest,  had  died  in  the 
back  drawing-room.  Air,  musty  from  having  been  long  en¬ 
closed,  hung  in  all  the  rooms,  and  the  waste  room  behind  the 
kitchen  was  littered  with  old  useless  papers.  Among  these  I 
found  a  few  paper-covered  books,  the  pages  of  which  were 
curled  and  damp:  The  Abbot,  by  Walter  Scott,  The  Devout 
Communicant  and  The  Memoirs  of  Vidocq.  I  liked  the  last 
best  because  its  leaves  were  yellow.  The  wild  garden  behind 
the  house  contained  a  central  apple-tree  and  a  few  straggling 
bushes,  under  one  of  which  I  found  the  late  tenant’s  rusty 
bicycle-pump.  He  had  been  a  very  charitable  priest;  in  his 
will  he  had  left  all  his  money  to  institutions  and  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  his  house  to  his  sister. 

When  the  short  days  of  winter  came,  dusk  fell  before  we 
had  well  eaten  our  dinners.  When  we  met  in  the  street  the 

1  From  Dubliners ,  by  James  Joyce.  New  York,  The  Viking  Press, 
Inc.  Published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  1016. 
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houses  had  grown  sombre.  The  space  of  sky  above  us  was 
the  colour  of  ever-changing  violet  and  towards  it  the  lamps 
of  the  street  lifted  their  feeble  lanterns.  The  cold  air  stung 
us  and  we  played  till  our  bodies  glowed.  Our  shouts  echoed 
in  the  silent  street.  The  career  of  our  play  brought  us  through 
the  dark  muddy  lanes  behind  the  houses,  where  we  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  the  rough  tribes  from  the  cottages,  to  the  back 
doors  of  the  dark  dripping  gardens  where  odours  arose  from 
the  ashpits,  to  the  dark  odorous  stables  where  a  coachman 
smoothed  and  combed  the  horse  or  shook  music  from  the 
buckled  harness.  When  we  returned  to  the  street,  light  from 
the  kitchen  windows  had  filled  the  areas.  If  my  uncle  was 
seen  turning  the  corner,  w7e  hid  in  the  shadow  until  we  had 
seen  him  safely  housed.  Or  if  Mangan’s  sister  came  out  on 
the  doorstep  to  call  her  brother  in  to  his  tea,  we  watched  her 
from  our  shadow  peer  up  and  down  the  street.  We  waited 
to  see  whether  she  would  remain  or  go  in  and,  if  she  re¬ 
mained,  we  left  our  shadow  and  walked  up  to  Mangan’s  steps 
resignedly.  She  was  waiting  for  us,  her  figure  defined  by  the 
light  from  the  half-opened  door.  Her  brother  always  teased 
her  before  he  obeyed,  and  I  stood  by  the  railings  looking  at 
her.  Her  dress  swung  as  she  moved  her  body,  and  the  soft 
rope  of  her  hair  tossed  from  side  to  side. 

Every  morning  I  lay  on  the  floor  in  the  front  parlour 
watching  her  door.  The  blind  was  pulled  down  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  sash  so  that  I  could  not  be  seen.  When  she  came 
out  on  the  doorstep  my  heart  leaped.  I  ran  to  the  hall,  seized 
my  books  and  followed  her.  I  kept  her  brown  figure  always 
in  my  eye  and,  when  we  came  near  the  point  at  which  our 
ways  diverged,  I  quickened  my  pace  and  passed  her.  This 
happened  morning  after  morning.  I  had  never  spoken  to  her 
except  for  a  few  casual  words,  and  yet  her  name  was  like  a 
summons  to  all  my  foolish  blood. 

Her  image  accompanied  me  even  in  places  the  most  hostile 
to  romance.  On  Saturday  evenings  when  my  aunt  went 
marketing  I  had  to  go  to  carry  some  of  the  parcels.  We 
walked  through  the  flaring  streets,  jostled  by  drunken  men 
and  bargaining  women,  amid  the  curses  of  labourers,  the 
shrill  litanies  of  shop-boys  who  stood  on  guard  by  the  barrels 
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of  pigs’  cheeks,  the  nasal  chanting  of  street-singers,  who  sang 
a  come-all-you  about  O’Donovan  Rossa,  or  a  ballad  about  the 
troubles  in  our  native  land.  These  noises  converged  in  a 
single  sensation  of  life  for  me :  I  imagined  that  I  bore  my 
chalice  safely  through  a  throng  of  foes.  Her  name  sprang  to 
my  lips  at  moments  in  strange  prayers  and  praises  which  I 
myself  did  not  understand.  My  eyes  were  often  full  of  tears 
(I  could  not  tell  why)  and  at  times  a  flood  from  my  heart 
seemed  to  pour  itself  out  into  my  bosom.  I  thought  little  of 
the  future.  I  did  not  know  whether  I  would  ever  speak  to 
her  or  not  or,  if  I  spoke  to  her,  how  I  could  tell  her  of  my 
confused  adoration.  But  my  body  was  like  a  harp  and  her 
words  and  gestures  were  like  fingers  running  upon  the  wires. 

One  evening  I  went  into  the  back  drawing-room  in  which 
the  priest  had  died.  It  was  a  dark  rainy  evening  and  there 
was  no  sound  in  the  house.  Through  one  of  the  broken  panes 
I  heard  the  rain  impinge  upon  the  earth,  the  fine  incessant 
needles  of  water  playing  in  the  sodden  beds.  Some  distant 
lamp  or  lighted  window  gleamed  below  me.  I  was  thankful 
that  I  could  see  so  little.  All  my  senses  seemed  to  desire  to 
veil  themselves  and,  feeling  that  I  was  about  to  slip  from 
them,  I  pressed  the  palms  of  my  hands  together  until  they 
trembled,  murmuring:  “0  love!  0  love!’>  many  times. 

At  last  she  spoke  to  me.  When  she  addressed  the  first  words 
to  me  I  was  so  confused  that  I  did  not  know  what  to  answer. 
She  asked  me  was  I  going  to  Araby.  I  forgot  whether  I 
answered  yes  or  no.  It  would  be  a  splendid  bazaar;  she  said 
she  would  love  to  go. 

“And  why  can’t  you?”  I  asked. 

While  she  spoke  she  turned  a  silver  bracelet  round  and 
round  her  wrist.  She  could  not  go,  she  said,  because  there 
would  be  a  retreat  that  week  in  her  convent.  Her  brother 
and  two  other  boys  were  fighting  for  their  caps,  and  I  was 
alone  at  the  railings.  She  held  one  of  the  spikes,  bowing  her 
head  towards  me.  The  light  from  the  lamp  opposite  our  door 
caught  the  white  curve  of  her  neck,  lit  up  her  hair  that  rested 
there  and,  falling,  lit  up  the  hand  upon  the  railing.  It  fell 
over  one  side  of  her  dress  and  caught  the  white  border  of  a 
petticoat,  just  visible  as  she  stood  at  ease. 
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“It’s  well  for  you,”  she  said. 

“If  I  go,”  I  said,  “I  will  bring  you  something.” 

What  innumerable  follies  laid  waste  my  waking  and  sleep¬ 
ing  thoughts  after  that  evening !  I  wished  to  annihilate  the 
tedious  intervening  days.  I  chafed  against  the  work  of  school. 
At  night  in  my  bedroom  and  by  day  in  the  classroom  her 
image  came  between  me  and  the  page  I  strove  to  read.  The 
syllables  of  the  word  Araby  were  called  to  me  through  the 
silence  in  which  my  soul  luxuriated  and  cast  an  Eastern  en¬ 
chantment  over  me.  I  asked  for  leave  to  go  to  the  bazaar  on 
Saturday  night.  My  aunt  was  surprised,  and  hoped  it  was 
not  some  Freemason  affair.  I  answered  few  questions  in  class. 

I  watched  my  master ’s  face  pass  from  amiability  to  sternness ; 
he  hoped  I  was  not  beginning  to  idle.  I  could  not  call  my 
wandering  thoughts  together.  I  had  hardly  any  patience  with 
the  serious  work  of  life  which,  now  that  it  stood  between  me 
and  my  desire,  seemed  to  me  child’s  play,  ugly  monotonous 
child’s  play. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  reminded  my  uncle  that  I  wished 
to  go  to  the  bazaar  in  the  evening.  He  was  fussing  at  the 
hallstand,  looking  for  the  hat-brush,  and  answered  me 
curtly : 

“Yes,  boy,  I  know.” 

As  he  was  in  the  hall  I  could  not  go  into  the  front  parlour 
and  lie  at  the  window.  I  left  the  house  in  bad  humour  and 
walked  slowly  towards  the  school.  The  air  was  pitilessly  raw 
and  already  my  heart  misgave  me. 

When  I  came  home  to  dinner  my  uncle  had  not  yet  been 
home.  Still  it  was  early.  I  sat  staring  at  the  clock  for  some 
time  and,  when  its  ticking  began  to  irritate  me,  I  left  the 
room.  I  mounted  the  staircase  and  gained  the  upper  part  of 
the  house.  The  high,  cold,  empty,  gloomy  rooms  liberated 
me  and  I  went  from  room  to  room  singing.  From  the  front 
window  I  saw  my  companions  playing  below  in  the  street. 
Their  cries  reached  me  weakened  and  indistinct  and,  leaning 
my  forehead  against  the  cool  glass,  I  looked  over  at  the  dark 
house  where  she  lived.  I  may  have  stood  there  for  an  hour, 
seeing  nothing  but  the  brown-clad  figure  cast  by  my  imagina¬ 
tion,  touched  discreetly  by  the  lamplight  at  the  curved  neck, 
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at  the  hand  upon  the  railings  and  at  the  border  below  the 
dress. 

When  I  came  downstairs  again  I  found  Mrs.  Mercer  sitting 
at  the  fire.  She  was  an  old,  garrulous  woman,  a  pawnbroker’s 
widow,  who  collected  used  stamps  for  some  pious  purpose. 

I  had  to  endure  the  gossip  of  the  tea-table.  The  meal  was 
prolonged  beyond  an  hour  and  still  my  uncle  did  not  come. 
Mrs.  Mercer  stood  up  to  go:  she  was  sorry  she  couldn’t  wait 
any  longer,  but  it  was  after  eight  o’clock  and  she  did  not  like 
to  be  out  late,  as  the  night  air  was  bad  for  her.  When  she  was 
gone  I  began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  clenching  my 
fists.  My  aunt  said : 

“I’m  afraid  you  may  put  off  your  bazaar  for  this  night  of 
Our  Lord.” 

At  nine  o’clock  I  heard  my  uncle’s  latchkey  in  the  hall 
door.  I  heard  him  talking  to  himself  and  heard  the  hallstand 
rocking  when  it  had  received  the  weight  of  his  overcoat.  I 
could  interpret  these  signs.  When  he  was  midway  through  his 
dinner  I  asked  him  to  give  me  the  money  to  go  to  the  bazaar. 
He  had  forgotten. 

“The  people  are  in  bed  and  after  their  first  sleep  now,” 
he  said. 

I  did  not  smile.  My  aunt  said  to  him  energetically : 

“Can’t  you  give  him  the  money  and  let  him  go?  You’ve 
kept  him  late  enough  as  it  is.  ’  ’ 

My  uncle  said  he  was  very  sorry  he  had  forgotten.  He 
said  he  believed  in  the  old  saying:  “All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.”  He  asked  me  where  I  was  going  and, 
when  I  had  told  him  a  second  time,  he  asked  me  did  I  know 
The  Arab’s  Farewell  to  His  Steed.  When  I  left  the  kitchen 
he  was  about  to  recite  the  opening  lines  of  the  piece  to  my 
aunt. 

I  held  a  florin  tightly  in  my  hand  as  I  strode  down  Buck¬ 
ingham  Street  towards  the  station.  The  sight  of  the  streets 
thronged  with  buyers  and  glaring  with  gas  recalled  to  me  the 
purpose  of  my  journey.  I  took  my  seat  in  a  third-class  car¬ 
riage  of  a  deserted  train.  After  an  intolerable  delay  the  train 
moved  out  of  the  station  slowly.  It  crept  onward  among 
ruinous  houses  and  over  the  twinkling  river.  At  Westland 
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Eow  Station  a  crowd  of  people  pressed  to  the  carriage  doors ; 
but  the  porters  moved  them  back,  saying  that  it  was  a  special 
train  for  the  bazaar.  I  remained  alone  in  the  bare  carriage. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  train  drew  up  beside  an  improvised 
wooden  platform.  I  passed  out  on  to  the  road  and  saw  by  the 
lighted  dial  of  a  clock  that  it  was  ten  minutes  to  ten.  In  front 
of  me  was  a  large  building  which  displayed  the  magical 
name. 

I  could  not  find  any  sixpenny  entrance  and,  fearing  that 
the  bazaar  would  be  closed,  I  passed  in  quickly  through  a 
turnstile,  handing  a  shilling  to  a  weary-looking  man.  I  found 
myself  in  a  big  hall  girded  at  half  its  height  by  a  gallery. 
Nearly  all  the  stalls  were  closed  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
hall  was  in  darkness.  I  recognized  a  silence  like  that  which 
pervades  a  church  after  a  service.  I  walked  into  the  centre 
of  the  bazaar  timidly.  A  few  people  were  gathered  about  the 
stalls  which  were  still  open.  Before  a  curtain,  over  which 
the  words  Cafe  Chantant  were  written  in  coloured  lamps, 
two  men  were  counting  money  on  a  salver.  I  listened  to  the 
fall  of  the  coins. 

Remembering  with  difficulty  why  I  had  come,  I  went  over 
to  one  of  the  stalls  and  examined  porcelain  vases  and  flowered 
tea-sets.  At  the  door  of  the  stall  a  young  lady  was  talking 
and  laughing  with  two  young  gentlemen.  I  remarked  their 
English  accents  and  listened  vaguely  to  their  conversation. 

“O,  I  never  said  such  a  thing!” 

“O,  but  you  did !” 

“0,  but  I  didn’t!” 

“ Didn’t  she  say  that?” 

“Yes.  I  heard  her.” 

“0,  there’s  a  ...  fib !” 

Observing  me,  the  young  lady  came  over  and  asked  me  did 
I  wish  to  buy  anything.  The  tone  of  her  voice  was  not  en¬ 
couraging;  she  seemed  to  have  spoken  to  me  out  of  a  sense 
of  duty.  I  looked  humbly  at  the  great  jars  that  stood  like 
eastern  guards  at  either  side  of  the  dark  entrance  to  the  stall 
and  murmured : 

“No,  thank  you.” 

The  young  lady  changed  the  position  of  one  of  the  vases 
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and  went  back  to  the  two  young  men.  They  began  to  talk  of 
the  same  subject.  Once  or  twice  the  young  lady  glanced  at  me 
over  her  shoulder. 

I  lingered  before  her  stall,  though  I  knew  my  stay  was 
useless,  to  make  my  interest  in  her  wares  seem  the  more  real. 
Then  I  turned  away  slowly  and  walked  down  the  middle  of 
the  bazaar.  I  allowed  the  two  pennies  to  fall  against  the  six¬ 
pence  in  my  pocket.  I  heard  a  voice  call  from  one  end  of  the 
gallery  that  the  light  was  out.  The  upper  part  of  the  hall  was 
now  completely  dark. 

Gazing  up  into  the  darkness  I  saw  myself  as  a  creature 
driven  and  derided  by  vanity;  and  my  eyes  burned  with 
anguish  and  anger. 


I  WANT  TO  KNOW  WHY  1 

Sherwood  Anderson 


AVe  got  up  at  four  in  the  morning,  that  first  day  in  the  east. 
On  the  evening  before  we  had  climbed  off  a  freight  train  at 
the  edge  of  town,  and  with  the  true  instinct  of  Kentucky 
boys  had  found  our  way  across  town  and  to  the  race  track 
and  the  stables  at  once.  Then  we  knew  we  were  all  right.  Han¬ 
ley  Turner  right  away  found  a  nigger  we  knew.  It  was  Bildad 
Johnson  who  in  the  winter  works  at  Ed  Becker’s  livery  barn 
in  our  home  town,  Beckersville.  Bildad  is  a  good  cook  as 
almost  all  our  niggers  are  and  of  course  he,  like  everyone  in 
our  part  of  Kentucky  who  is  anyone  at  all,  likes  the  horses. 
In  the  spring  Bildad  begins  to  scratch  around.  A  nigger  from 
our  country  can  flatter  and  wheedle  anyone  into  letting  him 
do  most  anything  he  wants.  Bildad  wheedles  the  stable  men 
and  the  trainers  from  the  horse  farms  in  our  country  around 
Lexington.  The  trainers  come  into  town  in  the  evening  to 
stand  around  and  talk  and  maybe  get  into  a  poker  game. 
Bildad  gets  in  with  them.  He  is  always  doing  little  favors  and 
telling  about  things  to  eat,  chicken  browned  in  a  pan,  and  how 
is  the  best  way  to  cook  sweet  potatoes  and  corn  bread.  It 
makes  your  mouth  water  to  hear  him.  AVhen  the  racing  season 
comes  on  and  the  horses  go  to  the  races  and  there  is  all  the 
talk  on  the  streets  in  the  evenings  about  the  new  colts,  and 
everyone  says  when  they  are  going  over  to  Lexington  or  to 
the  spring  meeting  at  Churchill  Downs  or  to  Latinia,  and 
the  horsemen  that  have  been  down  to  New  Orleans  or 
maybe  at  the  winter  meeting  at  Havana  in  Cuba  come  home 
to  spend  a  week  before  they  start  out  again,  at  such  a  time 
when  everything  talked  about  in  Beckersville  is  just  horses 

1  From  The  Triumph  of  The  Egg,  by  Sherwood  Anderson.  New  York 
The  Viking  Press,  Inc.  Copyright,  1921,  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 
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and  nothing  else  and  the  outfits  start  out  and  horse  racing 
is  in  every  breath  of  air  you  breathe,  Bildad  shows  up  with  a 
job  as  cook  for  some  outfit.  Often  when  I  think  about  it,  his 
always  going  all  season  to  the  races  and  working  in  the  livery 
barn  in  the  winter  where  horses  are  and  where  men  like  to 
come  and  talk  about  horses,  I  wish  I  was  a  nigger.  It’s  a  foolish 
thing  to  say,  but  that’s  the  way  I  am  about  being  around 

horses,  just  crazy.  I  can’t  help  it. 

Well,  I  must  tell  you  about  what  we  did  and  let  you  m  on 
what  I’m  talking  about.  Four  of  us  boys  from  Beckersville, 
all  whites  and  sons  of  men  who  live  in  Beckersville  regular, 
made  up  our  minds  we  were  going  to  the  races,  not  just  to 
Lexington  or  Louisville,  I  don’t  mean,  but  to  the  big  eastern 
track  we  were  always  hearing  our  Beckersville  men  talk  about, 
to  Saratoga.  We  were  all  pretty  young  then.  I  was  just  turned 
fifteen  and  I  was  the  oldest  of  the  four.  It  was  my  scheme.  I 
admit  that  and  I  talked  the  others  into  trying  it.  There  was 
Hanley  Turner  and  Henry  Rieback  and  Tom  Tumberton  and 
myself.  I  had  thirty-seven  dollars  I  had  earned  during  the 
winter  working  nights  and  Saturdays  in  Enoch  Myer’s  gro¬ 
cery.  Henry  Rieback  had  eleven  dollars  and  the  others,  Han¬ 
ley  and  Tom,  had  only  a  dollar  or  two  each.  We  fixed  it  all 
up  and  laid  low  until  the  Kentucky  spring  meetings  were  over 
and  some  of  our  men,  the  sportiest  ones,  the  ones  we  envied 
the  most,  had  cut  out — then  we  cut  out  too. . 

I  won’t  tell  you  the  trouble  we  had  beating  our  way  on 
■freights  and  all.  We  went  through  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 
and  other  cities  and  saw  Niagara  Falls.  We  bought  things 
there,  souvenirs  and  spoons  and  cards  and  shells  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  falls  on  them  for  our  sisters  and  mothers,  but 
thought  we  had  better  not  send  any  of  the  things  home  We 
didn’t  want  to  put  the  folks  on  our  trail  and  maybe  be 

We  got  into  Saratoga  as  I  said  at  night  and  went  to  the 
track.  Bildad  fed  us  up.  He  showed  us  a  place  to  sleep  in  hay 
over  a  shed  and  promised  to  keep  still.  Niggers  are  all  right 
about  things  like  that.  They  won’t  squeal  on  you.  Often  a 
white  man  you  might  meet,  when  you  had  run  away  from 
home  like  that,  might  appear  to  be  all  right  and  give  you  a 
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quarter  or  a  half  dollar  or  something,  and  then  go  right  and 
give  you  away.  White  men  will  do  that,  but  not  a  nigger. 
You  can  trust  them.  They  are  squarer  with  kids.  I  don’t  know 
why. 

At  the  Saratoga  meeting  that  year  there  were  a  lot  of  men 
from  home.  Dave  Williams  and  Arthur  Mulford  and  Jerry 
Myers  and  others.  Then  there  was  a  lot  from  Louisville  and 
Lexington  Henry  Rieback  knew  but  I  didn’t.  They  were  pro¬ 
fessional  gamblers  and  Henry  Rieback ’s  father  is  one  too. 
He  is  what  is  called  a  sheet  writer  and  goes  away  most  of  the 
year  to  tracks.  In  the  winter  when  he  is  home  in  Beckersville 
he  don’t  stay  there  much  but  goes  away  to  cities  and  deals 
faro.  He  is  a  nice  man  and  generous,  is  always  sending  Henry 
presents,  a  bicycle  and  a  gold  watch  and  a  boy  scout  suit  of 
clothes  and  things  like  that. 

My  own  father  is  a  lawyer.  He’s  all  right,  but  don’t  make 
much  money  and  can ’t  buy  me  things  and  anyway  I ’m  getting 
so  old  now  I  don’t  expect  it.  He  never  said  nothing  to  me 
against  Henry,  but  Hanley  Turner  and  Tom  Tumberton’s 
fathers  did.  They  said  to  their  boys  that  money  so  come  by  is 
no  good  and  they  didn’t  want  their  boys  brought  up  to  hear 
gamblers’  talk  and  be  thinking  about  such  things  and  maybe 
embrace  them. 

That’s  all  right  and  I  guess  the  men  know  what  they  are 
talking  about,  but  I  don’t  see  what  it’s  got  to  do  with  Henry 
or  with  horses  either.  That’s  what  I’m  writing  this  story 
about.  I’m  puzzled.  I’m  getting  to  be  a  man  and  want  to 
think  straight  and  be  0.  K,  and  there’s  something  I  saw  at 
the  race  meeting  at  the  eastern  track  I  can’t  figure  out. 

I  can’t  help  it,  I’m  crazy  about  thoroughbred  horses.  I’ve 
always  been  that  way.  When  I  was  ten  years  old  and  saw  I 
was  going  to  be  big  and  couldn’t  be  a  rider  I  was  so  sorry  I 
nearly  died.  Harry  Hellinfinger  in  Beckersville,  whose  father 
is  Postmaster,  is  grown  up  and  too  lazy  to  work,  but  likes 
to  stand  around  in  the  street  and  get  up  jokes  on  boys  like 
sending  them  to  a  hardware  store  for  a  gimlet  to  bore  square 
holes  and  other  jokes  like  that.  He  played  one  on  me.  He 
told  me  that  if  I  would  eat  a  half  a  cigar  I  would  be  stunted 
and  not  grow  any  more  and  maybe  could  be  a  rider.  I  did  it. 
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When  father  wasn’t  looking  I  took  a  cigar  out  of  his  pocket 
and  gagged  it  down  some  way.  It  made  me  awful  sick  and 
the  doctor  had  to  be  sent  for,  and  then  it  did  no  good.  I  kept 
right  on  growing.  It  was  a  joke.  When  I  told  what  I  had  done 
and  why  most  fathers  would  have  whipped  me  but  mine 
didn’t. 

Well,  I  didn’t  get  stunted  and  didn’t  die.  It  serves  Harry 
Hellinfinger  right.  Then  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  like 
to  be  a  stable  boy,  but  had  to  give  that  up  too.  Mostly  niggers 
do  that  work  and  I  knew  father  wouldn’t  let  me  go  into  it. 
No  use  to  ask  him. 

If  you  ’ve  never  been  crazy  about  thoroughbreds  it ’s  because 
you’ve  never  been  around  where  they  are  much  and  don’t 
know  any  better.  They’re  beautiful.  There  isn’t  anything  so 
lovely  and  clean  and  full  of  spunk  and  honest  and  everything 
as  some  race  horses.  On  the  big  horse  farms  that  are  all 
around  our  town  Beckersville  there  are  tracks  and  the  horses 
run  in  the  early  morning.  More  than  a  thousand  times  I ’ve 
got  out  of  bed  before  daylight  and  walked  two  or  three  miles 
to  the  tracks.  Mother  wouldn’t  of  let  me  go  but  father  always 
says,  “Let  him  alone.”  So  I  got  some  bread  out  of  the  bread 
box  and  some  butter  and  jam,  gobbled  it  and  lit  out. 

At  the  tracks  you  sit  on  the  fence  with  men,  whites  and 
niggers,  and  they  chew  tobacco  and  talk,  and  then  the  colts  are 
brought  out.  It’s  early  and  the  grass  is  covered  with  shiny 
dew  and  in  another  field  a  man  is  plowing  and  they  are 
frying  things  in  a  shed  where  the  track  niggers  sleep,  and  you 
know  how  a  nigger  can  giggle  and  laugh  and  say  things  that 
make  you  laugh.  A  white  man  can’t  do  it  and  some  nig¬ 
gers  can’t  but  a  track  nigger  can  every  time. 

And  so  the  colts  are  brought  out  and  some  are  just  gal¬ 
loped  by  stable  boys,  but  almost  every  morning  on  a  big  track 
owned  by  a  rich  man  who  lives  maybe  in  New  York,  there  are 
always,  nearly  every  morning,  a  few  colts  and  some  of  the 
old  race  horses  and  geldings  and  mares  that  are  cut  loose. 

It  brings  a  lump  up  into  my  throat  when  a  horse  runs.  I 
don’t  mean  all  horses  but  some.  I  can  pick  them  nearly  every 
time.  It’s  in  my  blood  like  in  the  blood  of  race-track  niggers 
and  trainers.  Even  when  they  just  go  slop-jogging  along  with 
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a  little  nigger  on  their  backs  I  can  tell  a  winner.  If  my  throat 
hurts  and  it’s  hard  for  me  to  swallow,  that’s  him.  He’ll  run 
like  Sam  Hill  when  you  let  him  out.  If  he  don’t  win  every 
time  it’ll  be  a  wonder  and  because  they’ve  got  him  in  a 
pocket  behind  another  or  he  was  pulled  or  got  off  bad  at  the 
post  or  something.  If  I  wanted  to  be  a  gambler  like  Henry 
Rieback’s  father  I  could  get  rich.  I  know  I  could  and  Henry 
says  so  too.  All  I  would  have  to  do  is  to  wait  ’til  that  hurt 
comes  when  I  see  a  horse  and  then  bet  every  cent.  That’s  what 
I  would  do  if  I  wanted  to  be  a  gambler,  but  I  don’t. 

When  you’re  at  the  tracks  in  the  morning — not  the  race¬ 
tracks  but  the  training  tracks  around  Beckersville — you  don’t 
see  a  horse,  the  kind  I ’ve  been  talking  about,  very  often,  but 
it’s  nice  anyway.  Any  thoroughbred,  that  is  sired  right  and 
out  of  a  good  mare  and  trained  by  a  man  that  knows  how, 
can  run.  If  he  couldn’t  what  would  he  be  there  for  and  not 
pulling  a  plow? 

Well,  out  of  the  stables  they  come  and  the  boys  are  on 
their  backs  and  it  s  lovely  to  be  there.  You  hunch  down  on 
top  of  the  fence  and  itch  inside  you.  Over  in  the  sheds  the 
niggers  giggle  and  sing.  Bacon  is  being  fried  and  coffee  made. 
Everything  smells  lovely.  Nothing  smells  better  than  coffee 
and  manure  and  horses  and  niggers  and  bacon  frying  and 
pipes  being  smoked  out  of  doors  on  a  morning  like  that.  It 
just  gets  you,  that ’s  what  it  does. 

But  about  Saratoga.  We  was  there  six  days  and  not  a  soul 
from  home  seen  us  and  everything  came  off  just  as  we  wanted 
it  to,  fine  weather  and  horses  and  races  and  all.  We  beat  our 
way  home  and  Bildad  gave  us  a  basket  with  fried  chicken  and 
bread  and  other  eatables  in,  and  I  had  eighteen  dollars  when 
we  got  back  to  Beckersville.  Mother  jawed  and  cried  but 
Pop  didn’t  say  much.  I  told  everything  we  done  except  one 
thing.  I  did  and  saw  that  alone.  That’s  what  I’m  writing 
about.  It  got  me  upset.  I  think  about  it  at  night.  Here  it  is.  & 

At  Saratoga  we  laid  up  nights  in  the  hay  in  the  shed  Bildad 
had  showed  us  and  ate  with  the  niggers  early  and  at  night 
when  the  race  people  had  all  gone  away.  The  men  from  home 
stayed  mostly  in  the  grandstand  and  betting  field,  and  didn’t 
come  out  around  the  places  where  the  horses  are  kept  except 
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to  the  paddocks  just  before  a  race  when  the  horses  are  sad¬ 
dled.  At  Saratoga  they  don’t  have  paddocks  under  an  open 
shed  as  at  Lexington  and  Churchill  Downs  and  other  tracks 
down  in  our  country,  but  saddle  the  horses  right  out  in  an  open 
place  under  trees  on  a  lawn  as  smooth  and  nice  as  Banker 
Bohon’s  front  yard  here  in  Beckersville.  It’s  lovely.  The  horses 
are  sweaty  and  nervous  and  shine  and  the  men  come  out  and 
smoke  cigars  and  look  at  them  and  the  trainers  are  there 
and  the  owners,  and  your  heart  thumps  so  you  can  hardly 
breathe. 

Then  the  bugle  blows  for  post  and  the  boys  that  ride  come 
running  out  with  their  silk  clothes  on  and  you  run  to  get  a 
place  by  the  fence  with  the  niggers. 

I  always  am  wanting  to  be  a  trainer  or  owner,  and  at  the 
risk  of  being  seen  and  caught  and  sent  home  I  went  to  the 
paddocks  before  every  race.  The  other  boys  didn’t  but  I  did. 

We  got  to  Saratoga  on  a  Friday  and  on  Wednesday  the 
next  week  the  big  Mullford  Handicap  was  to  be  run.  Middle- 
stride  was  in  it  and  Sunstreak.  The  weather  was  fine  and  the 
track  fast.  I  couldn’t  sleep  the  night  before. 

“What  had  happened  was  that  both  these  horses  are  the  kind 
it  makes  my  throat  hurt  to  see.  Middlestride  is  long  and  looks 
awkward  and  is  a  gelding.  He  belongs  to  Joe  Thompson,  a 
little  owner  from  home  who  only  has  a  half  dozen  horses. 
The  Mullford  Handicap  is  for  a  mile  and  Middlestride  can’t 
untrack  fast.  He  goes  away  slow  and  is  always  way  back  at  the 
half,  then  he  begins  to  run  and  if  the  race  is  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  he’ll  just  eat  up  everything  and  get  there. 

Sunstreak  is  different.  He  is  a  stallion  and  nervous  and 
belongs  on  the  biggest  farm  we’ve  got  in  our  country,  the 
Van  Riddle  place  that  belongs  to  Mr.  Van  Riddle  of  New 
York.  Sunstreak  is  like  a  girl  you  think  about  sometimes  but 
never  see.  He  is  hard  all  over  and  lovely  too.  When  you  look 
at  his  head  you  want  to  kiss  him.  He  is  trained  by  Jerry 
Tillford  who  knows  me  and  has  been  good  to  me  lots  of 
times,  lets  me  walk  into  a  horse ’s  stall  to  look  at  him  close  and 
other  things.  There  isn’t  anything  as  sweet  as  that  horse. 
He  stands  at  the  post  quiet  and  not  letting  on,  but  he  is  just 
burning  up  inside.  Then  when  the  barrier  goes  up  he  is  off 
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like  his  name,  Sunstreak.  It  makes  you  ache  to  see  him.  It 
hurts  you.  He  just  lays  down  and  runs  like  a  bird  dog.  There 
can’t  anything  I  ever  see  run  like  him  except  Middlestride 
when  he  gets  untracked  and  stretches  himself. 

Gee !  I  ached  to  see  that  race  and  those  two  horses  run, 
ached  and  dreaded  it  too.  I  didn’t  want  to  see  either  of  our 
horses  beaten.  We  had  never  sent  a  pair  like  that  to  the  races 
before.  Old  men  in  Beckersville  said  so  and  the  niggers  said 
so.  It  was  a  fact. 

Before  the  race  I  went  over  to  the  paddocks  to  see.  I  looked 
a  last  look  at  Middlestride,  who  isn’t  such  a  much  standing 
in  a  paddock  that  way,  then  I  went  to  see  Sunstreak. 

It  was  his  day.  I  knew  when  I  see  him.  I  forgot  all  about 
being  seen  myself  and  walked  right  up.  All  the  men  from 
Beckersville  were  there  and  no  one  noticed  me  except  Jerry 
Tillford.  He  saw  me  and  something  happened.  I’ll  tell  you 
about  that. 

I  was  standing  looking  at  that  horse  and  aching.  In  some 
way,  I  can’t  tell  how,  I  knew  just  how  Sunstreak  felt  inside. 
He  was  quiet  and  letting  the  niggers  rub  his  legs  and  Mr. 
Van  Riddle  himself  put  the  saddle  on,  but  he  was  just  a  raging 
torrent  inside.  He  was  like  the  water  in  the  river  at  Niagara 
Falls  just  before  it  goes  plunk  down.  That  horse  wasn’t  think¬ 
ing  about  running.  He  don’t  have  to  think  about  that.  He  was 
just  thinking  about  holding  himself  back  ’til  the  time  for  the 
running  came.  I  knew  that.  I  could  just  in  a  way  see  right 
inside  him.  He  was  going  to  do  some  awful  running  and  I 
knew  it.  He  wasn’t  bragging  or  letting  on  much  or  prancing 
or  making  a  fuss,  but  just  waiting.  I  knew  it  and  Jerry  Till¬ 
ford  his  trainer  knew.  I  looked  up  and  then  that  man  and  I 
looked  into  each  other’s  eyes.  Something  happened  to  me.  I 
guess  I  loved  the  man  as  much  as  I  did  the  horse  because  he 
knew  what  I  knew.  Seemed  to  me  there  wasn’t  anything  in 
the  world  but  that  man  and  the  horse  and  me.  I  cried  and 
Jerry  Tillford  had  a  shine  in  his  eyes.  Then  I  came  away  to 
the  fence  to  wait  for  the  race.  The  horse  was  better  than  me, 
more  steadier,  and  now  I  know  better  than  Jerry.  He  was  the 
quietest  and  he  had  to  do  the  running. 

Sunstreak  ran  first  of  course  and  he  busted  the  world’s 
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record  for  a  mile.  I  ’ye  seen  that  if  I  never  see  anything  more. 
Everything  came  out  just  as  I  expected.  Middlestride  got  left 
at  the  post  and  was  way  hack  and  closed  up  to  be  second,  just 
as  I  knew  he  would.  Hell  get  a  world’s  record  too  some  day. 
They  can’t  skin  the  Beckersville  country  on  horses. 

I  watched  the  race  calm  because  I  knew  what  would  happen. 
I  was  sure.  Hanley  Turner  and  Henry  Rieback  and  Tom  Tum- 
berton  were  all  more  excited  than  me. 

A  funny  thing  had  happened  to  me.  I  was  thinking  about 
Jerry  Tillford  the  trainer  and  how  happy  he  was  all  through 
the  race.  I  liked  him  that  afternoon  even  more  than  I  ever 
liked  my  own  father.  I  almost  forgot  the  horses  thinking  that 
way  about  him.  It  was  because  of  what  I  had  seen  in  his  eyes 
as  he  stood  in  the  paddocks  beside  Sunstreak  before  the  race 
started.  I  knew  he  had  been  watching  and  working  with  Sun- 
streak  since  the  horse  was  a  baby  colt,  had  taught  him  to  run 
and  be  patient  and  when  to  let  himself  out  and  not  to  quit, 
never.  I  knew  that  for  him  it  was  like  a  mother  seeing  her 
child  do  something  brave  or  wonderful.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  ever  felt  for  a  man  like  that. 

After  the  race  that  night  I  cut  out  from  Tom  and  Hanley 
and  Henry.  I  wanted  to  be  by  myself  and  I  wanted  to  be  near 
Jerry  Tillford  if  I  could  work  it.  Here  is  what  happened. 

The  track  in  Saratoga  is  near  the  edge  of  town.  It  is  all 
polished  up  and  trees  around,  the  evergreen  kind,  and  grass 
and  everything  painted  and  nice.  If  you  go  past  the  track 
you  get  to  a  hard  road  made  of  asphalt  for  automobiles,  and 
if  you  go  along  this  for  a  few  miles  there  is  a  road  turns  off 
to  a  little  rummy  looking  farm  house  set  in  a  yard. 

That  night  after  the  race  I  went  along  that  road  because  I 
had  seen  Jerry  and  some  other  men  go  that  way  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  I  didn’t  expect  to  find  them.  I  walked  for  a  ways  and 
then  sat  down  by  a  fence  to  think.  It  was  the  direction  they 
went  in.  I  wanted  to  be  as  near  Jerry  as  I  could.  I  felt  close 
to  him.  Pretty  soon  I  went  up  the  side  road— I  don’t  know 
why — -and  came  to  the  rummy  farm  house.  I  was  just  lonesome 
to  see  Jerry,  like  wanting  to  see  your  father  at  night  when 
you  were  a  young  kid.  Just  then  an  automobile  came  along 
and  turned  in.  Jerry  was  in  it  and  Henry  Rieback ’s  father, 
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and  Arthur  Bedford  from  home,  and  Dave  Williams  and 
two1  other  men  I  didn’t  know.  They  got  out  of  the  car  and 
went  into  the  house,  all  but  Henry  Rieback’s  father  who 
quarreled  with  them  and  said  he  wouldn’t  go.  It  was  only 
about  nine  o  clock,  but  they  were  all  drunk  and  the  rummy 
looking  farm  house  was  a  place  for  bad  women  to  stay  in. 
That’s  what  it  was.  I  crept  up  along  a  fence  and  looked 
through  a  window  and  saw. 

It’s  what  gives  me  the  fantods.  I  can’t  make  it  out.  The 
women  in  the  house  were  all  ugly  mean-looking  women,  not 
nice  to  look  at  or  be  near.  They  were  homely  too,  except  one 
who  was  tall  and  looked  a  little  like  the  gelding  Middlestride, 
but  not  clean  like  him,  but  with  a  hard  ugly  mouth.  She 
had  red  hair.  I  saw  everything  plain.  I  got  up  by  an  old 
rose  bush  by  an  open  window  and  looked.  The  women  had 
on  loose  dresses  and  sat  around  in  chairs.  The  men  came  in 
and  some  sat  on  the  women’s  laps.  The  place  smelled  rotten 
and  there  was  rotten  talk,  the  kind  a  kid  hears  around  a 
livery  stable  in  a  town  like  Beckersville  in  the  winter  but 
don  t  ever  expect  to  hear  talked  when  there  are  women 
around.  It  was  rotten.  A  nigger  wouldn’t  go  into  such  a 
place. 

I  looked  at  Jerry  Tillford.  I’ve  told  you  how  I  had  been 
feeling  about  him  on  account  of  his  knowing  what  was  going 
on  inside  of  Sunstreak  in  the  minute  before  he  went  to  the 
post  for  the  race  in  which  he  made  a  world’s  record. 

Jerry  bragged  in  that  bad  woman  house  as  I  know  Sun- 
streak  wouldn’t  never  have  bragged.  He  said  that  he  made 
that  horse,  that  it  was  him  that  won  the  race  and  made  the 
record.  He  lied  aud  bragged  like  a  fool.  I  never  heard  such 
silly  talk. 

And  then,  what  do  you  suppose  he  did !  He  looked  at  the 
woman  in  there,  the  one  that  was  lean  and  hard-mouthed  and 
looked  a  little  like  the  gelding  Middlestride,  but  not  clean 
like  him,  and  his  eyes  began  to  shine  just  as  they  did  when  he 
looked  at  me  and  at  Sunstreak  in  the  paddocks  at  the  track 

in  the  afternoon.  I  stood  there  by  the  window — gee ! _ but 

I  wished  I  hadn’t  gone  away  from  the  tracks,  but  had  stayed 
with  the  boys  and  the  niggers  and  the  horses.  The  tall  rotten 
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looking  woman  was  between  us  just  as  Sunstreak  was  in  the 
paddocks  in  the  afternoon. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  began  to  hate  that  man.  I  wanted 
to  scream  and  rush  in  the  room  and  kill  him.  I  never  had 
such  a  feeling  before.  I  was  so  mad  clean  through  that  I 
cried  and  my  fists  were  doubled  up  so  my  finger  nails  cut  my 
hands. 

And  Jerry’s  eyes  kept  shining  and  he  waved  back  and  forth, 
and  then  he  went  and  kissed  that  woman  and  I  crept  away 
and  went  back  to  the  tracks  and  to  bed  and  didn’t  sleep 
hardly  any,  and  then  next  day  I  got  the  other  kids  to  start 
home  with  me  and  never  told  them  anything  I  seen. 

I  been  thinking  about  it  ever  since.  I  can’t  make  it  out. 
Spring  has  come  again  and  I’m  nearly  sixteen  and  go  to  the 
tracks  mornings  same  as  always,  and  I  see  Sunstreak  and 
Middlestride  and  a  new  colt  named  Strident  I’ll  bet  will  lay 
them  all  out,  but  no  one  thinks  so  but  me  and  two  or  three 
niggers. 

But  things  are  different.  At  the  tracks  the  air  don’t  taste 
as  good  or  smell  as  good.  It’s  because  a  man  like  Jerry  Till- 
ford,  who  knows  what  he  does,  could  see  a  horse  like  Sunstreak 
run,  and  kiss  a  woman  like  that  the  same  day.  I  can’t  make 
it  out.  Darn  him,  what  did  he  want  to  do  like  that  for?  I 
keep  thinking  about  it  and  it  spoils  looking  at  horses  and 
smelling  things  and  hearing  niggers  laugh  and  everything. 
Sometimes  I’m  so  mad  about  it  I  want  to  fight  someone.  It 
gives  me  the  fantods.  What  did  he  do  it  for?  I  want  to 
know  why. 
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Ivan  Alexeyitch  Ognev  remembers  how  on  that  Angust 
evening  he  opened  the  glass  door  with  a  rattle  and  went  out 
on  to  the  verandah.  He  was  wearing  a  light  Inverness  cape 
and  a  wide-brimmed  straw  hat,  the  very  one  that  was  lying 
with  his  topboots  in  the  dust  under  his  bed.  In  one  hand  he 
had  a  big  bundle  of  books  and  notebooks,  in  the  other  a  thick 
knotted  stick. 

Behind  the  door,  holding  the  lamp  to  show  the  way,  stood 
the  master  of  the  house,  Kuznetsov,  a  bald  old  man  with  a 
long  grey  beard,  in  a  snow-white  pique  jacket.  The  old  man 
was  smiling  cordially  and  nodding  his  head. 

“Good-bye,  old  fellow!”  said  Ognev. 

Kuznetsov  put  the  lamp  on  a  little  table  and  went  out  to 
the  verandah.  Two  long*  narrow  shadows  moved  down  the  steps 
towards  the  flowerbeds,  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  leaned  their 
heads  on  the  trunks  of  the  lime-trees. 

Good-bye  and  once  more  thank  you,  my  dear  fellow !  ’  ’  said 
Ivan  Alexeyitch.  “Thank  you  for  your  welcome,  for  your 
kindness,  for  your  affection.  ...  I  shall  never  forget  your 
hospitality  as  long  as  I  live.  You  are  so  good,  and  your 
daughter  is  so  good,  and  everyone  here  is  so  kind,  so  good- 
humoured  and  friendly.  .  .  .  Such  a  splendid  set  of  people 
that  I  don’t  know  how  to  say  what  I  feel!” 

Prom  excess  of  feeling  and  under  the  influence  of  the  home¬ 
made  wine  he  had  just  drunk,  Ognev  talked  in  a  singing 
voice  like  a  divinity  student,  and  was  so  touched  that  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  feelings  not  so  much  by  words  as  by  the  blinking 
of  his  eyes  and  the  twitching  of  his  shoulders.  Kuznetsov, 


1  From  The  Chorus  Girl  and  Other  Stories,  by  Anton  Chekhov  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Constance  Garnett.  Copyright,  1920,  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
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who  had  also  drunk  a  good  deal  and  was  touched,  craned 
forward  to  the  young  man  and  kissed  him. 

“  I ’ve  grown  as  fond  of  you  as  if  I  were  your  dog,  ’  ’  Ognev 
went  on.  “I’ve  been  turning  up  here  almost  every  day;  I’ve 
stayed  the  night  a  dozen  times.  It’s  dreadful  to  think  of  all 
the  home-made  wine  I’ve  drunk.  And  thank  you  most  of  all 
for  your  co-operation  and  help.  Without  you  I  should  have 
been  busy  here  over  my  statistics  till  October.  I  shall  put  in 
my  preface:  ‘I  think  it  my  duty  to  express  my  gratitude 

to  the  President  of  the  District  Zemstvo  of  N - ,  Kuznetsov, 

for  his  kind  co-operation.’  There  is  a  brilliant  future  before 
statistics!  My  humble  respects  to  Vera  Gavrilovna,  and  tell 
the  doctors,  both  the  lawyers  and  your  secretary,  that  I  shall 
never  forget  their  help !  And  now,  old  fellow,  let  us  embrace 
one  another  and  kiss  for  the  last  time !  ’  ’ 

Ognev,  limp  with  emotion,  kissed  the  old  man  once  more 
and  began  going  down  the  steps.  On  the  last  step  he  looked 
round  and  asked:  “Shall  we  meet  again  some  day?” 

‘  ‘  God  knows !  ’  ’  said  the  old  man.  ‘ 1  Most  likely  not !  ’  ’ 

“Yes,  that’s  true!  Nothing  will  tempt  you  to  Petersburg 
and  I  am  never  likely  to  turn  up  in  this  district  again.  Well, 
good-bye !  ’  ’ 

“You  had  better  leave  the  books  behind !”  Kuznetsov  called 
after  him.  “You  don’t  want  to  drag  such  a  weight  with  you. 
I  would  send  them  by  a  servant  to-morrow !  ’  ’ 

But  Ognev  was  rapidly  walking  away  from  the  house  and 
was  not  listening.  His  heart,  warmed  by  the  wine,  was  brim¬ 
ming  over  with  good-humour,  friendliness,  and  sadness.  He 
walked  along  thinking  how  frequently  one  met  with  good 
people,  and  what  a  pity  it  was  that  nothing  was  left  of  those 
meetings  but  memories.  At  times  one  catches  a  glimpse  of 
cranes  on  the  horizon,  and  a  faint  gust  of  wind  brings  their 
plaintive,  ecstatic  cry,  and  a  minute  later,  however  greedily 
one  scans  the  blue  distance,  one  cannot  see  a  speck  nor  catch 
a  sound ;  and  like  that,  people  with  their  faces  and  their  words 
flit  through  our  lives  and  are  drowned  in  the  past,  leaving 
nothing  except  faint  traces  in  the  memory.  Having  been  in 

the  N -  District  from  the  early  spring,  and  having  been 

almost  every  day  at  the  friendly  Kuznetsovs’,  Ivan  Alexeyitch 
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had  become  as  much  at  home  with  the  old  man,  his  daughter, 
and  the  servants  as  though  they  were  his  own  people ;  he  had 
grown  familiar  with  the  whole  house  to  the  smallest  detail, 
with  the  cosy  verandah,  the  windings  of  the  avenues,  the 
silhouettes  of  the  trees  over  the  kitchen  and  the  bath-house; 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  gate  all  this  would  be  changed 
to  memory  and  would  lose  its  meaning  as  reality  for  ever, 
and  in  a  year  or  two  all  these  dear  images  would  grow  as  dim 
in  his  consciousness  as  stories  he  had  read  or  things  he  had 
imagined. 

“Nothing  in  life  is  so  precious  as  people!”  Ognev  thought 
in  his  emotion,  as  he  strode  along  the  avenue  to  the  gate. 
“Nothing!” 

It  was  warm  and  still  in  the  garden.  There  was  a  scent  of 
the  mignonette,  of  the  tobacco-plants,  and  of  the  heliotrope, 
which  were  not  yet  over  in  the  flower-beds.  The  spaces  between 
the  bushes  and  the  tree-trunks  were  filled  with  a  fine  soft 
mist  soaked  through  and  through  with  moonlight,  and,  as 
Ognev  long  remembered,  coils  of  mist  that  looked  like  phan¬ 
toms  slowly  but  perceptibly  followed  one  another  across  the 
avenue.  The  moon  stood  high  above  the  garden,  and  below  it 
transparent  patches  of  mist  were  floating  eastward.  The  whole 
world  seemed  to  consist  of  nothing  but  black  silhouettes  and 
wandering  white  shadows.  Ognev,  seeing  the  mist  on  a  moon¬ 
light  August  evening  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
imagined  he  was  seeing,  not  nature,  but  a  stage  effect  in  which 
unskilful  workmen,  trying  to  light  up  the  garden  with  white 
Bengal  fire,  hid  behind  the  bushes  and  let  off  clouds  of  white 
smoke  together  with  the  light. 

When  Ognev  reached  the  garden  gate  a  dark  shadow  moved 
away  from  the  low  fence  and  came  towards  him. 

“Vera  Gavrilovna!”  he  said,  delighted.  “You  here?  And 
I  have  been  looking  everywhere  for  you;  wanted  to  say 
good-bye.  .  .  .  Good-bye;  I  am  going  away!” 

“So  early?  Why,  it’s  only  eleven  o’clock!” 

“Yes,  it’s  time  I  was  off.  I  have  a  four-mile  walk  and  then 
my  packing.  I  must  be  up  early  to-morrow.” 

Before  Ognev  stood  Kuznetsov’s  daughter  Vera,  a  girl  of 
one-and-twenty,  as  usual  melancholy,  carelessly  dressed,  and 
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attractive.  Girls  who  are  dreamy  and  spend  whole  days  lying 
down,  lazily  reading  whatever  they  come  across,  who  are  bored 
and  melancholy,  are  usually  careless  in  their  dress.  To  those 
of  them  who  have  been  endowed  by  nature  with  taste  and  an 
instinct  of  beauty,  the  slight  carelessness  adds  a  special  charm. 
When  Ognev  later  on  remembered  her,  he  could  not  picture 
pretty  Verotchka  except  in  a  full  blouse  which  was  crumpled 
in  deep  folds  at  the  belt  and  yet  did  not  touch  her  waist; 
without  her  hair  done  up  high  and  a  curl  that  had  come  loose 
from  it  on  her  forehead ;  without  the  knitted  red  shawl  with 
ball  fringe  at  the  edge  which  hung  disconsolately  on  Vera’s 
shoulders  in  the  evenings,  like  a  flag  on  a  windless  day,  and  in 
the  daytime  lay  about,  crushed  up,  in  the  hall  near  the  men’s 
hats  or  on  a  box  in  the  dining-room,  where  the  old  cat  did 
not  hesitate  to  sleep  on  it.  This  shawl  and  the  folds  of  her 
blouse  suggested  a  feeling  of  freedom  and  laziness,  of  good¬ 
nature  and  sitting  at  home.  Perhaps  because  Vera  attracted 
Ognev  he  saw  in  every  frill  and  button  something  warm, 
naive,  cosy,  something  nice  and  poetical,  just  what  is  lacking 
in  cold,  insincere  women  that  have  no  instinct  for  beauty. 

Verotchka  had  a  good  figure,  a  regular  profile,  and  beautiful 
curly  hair.  Ognev,  who  had  seen  few  women  in  his  life, 
thought  her  a  beauty. 

“I  am  going  away,”  he  said  as  he  took  leave  of  her  at  the 
gate.  “Don’t  remember  evil  against  me!  Thank  you  for  every¬ 
thing  !  ’  ’ 

In  the  same  singing  divinity  student’s  voice  in  which  he 
had  talked  to  her  father,  with  the  same  blinking  and  twitching 
of  his  shoulders,  he  began  thanking  Vera  for  her  hospitality, 
kindness,  and  friendliness. 

“I’ve  written  about  you  in  every  letter  to  my  mother,” 
he  said.  “If  everyone  were  like  you  and  your  dad,  what  a 
jolly  place  the  world  would  be !  You  are  such  a  splendid  set 
of  people !  All  such  genuine,  friendly  people  with  no  nonsense 
about  you.  ’  ’ 

“Where  are  you  going  to  now?”  asked  Vera. 

“I  am  going  now  to  my  mother’s  at  Oryol;  I  shall  he 
a  fortnight  with  her,  and  then  back  to  Petersburg  and  work.” 

“And  then?” 
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“And  then?  I  shall  work  all  the  winter  and  in  the  spring 
go  somewhere  into  the  provinces  again  to  collect  material. 
Well,  be  happy,  live  a  hundred  years  .  .  .  don’t  remember 
evil  against  me.  We  shall  not  see  each  other  again.” 

Ognev  stooped  down  and  kissed  Vera’s  hand.  Then,  in  silent 
emotion,  he  straightened  his  cape,  shifted  his  bundle  of  books 
to  a  more  comfortable  position,  paused,  and  said : 

‘  ‘  What  a  lot  of  mist !  ’  ’ 

“Yes.  Have  you  left  anything  behind?” 

“No,  I  don’t  think  so.  .  . 

For  some  seconds  Ognev  stood  in  silence,  then  he  moved 
clumsily  towards  the  gate  and  went  out  of  the  garden. 

“Stay;  I’ll  see  you  as  far  as  our  wood,”  said  Vera,  follow¬ 
ing  him  out. 

They  walked  along  the  road.  Now  the  trees  did  not  obscure 
the  view,  and  one  could  see  the  sky  and  the  distance.  As 
though  covered  with  a  veil  all  nature  was  hidden  in  a  trans¬ 
parent,  colourless  haze  through  which  her  beauty  peeped 
gaily;  where  the  mist  was  thicker  and  whiter  it  lay  heaped 
unevenly  about  the  stones,  stalks,  and  bushes  or  drifted  in 
coils  over  the  road,  clung  close  to  the  earth  and  seemed 
trying  not  to  conceal  the  view.  Through  the  haze  they  could 
see  all  the  road  as  far  as  the  wood,  with  dark  ditches  at  the 
sides  and  tiny  bushes  which  grew  in  the  ditches  and  caught  the 
straying  wisps  of  mist.  Half  a  mile  from  the  gate. they  saw  the 
dark  patch  of  Kuznetsov’s  wood. 

“Why  has  she  come  with  me?  I  shall  have  to  see  her  back,” 
thought  Ognev,  but  looking  at  her  profile  he  gave  a  friendly 
smile  and  said :  ‘  ‘  One  doesn ’t  want  to  go  away  in  such  lovely 
weather.  It’s  quite  a  romantic  evening,  with  the  moon,  the 
stillness,  and  all  the  etceteras.  Do  you  know,  Vera  Gavrilovna, 
here  I  have  lived  twenty-nine  years  in  the  world  and  never 
had  a  romance.  No  romantic  episode  in  my  whole  life,  so 
that  I  only  know  by  hearsay  of  rendezvous,  ‘  avenues  of  sighs,  ’ 
and  kisses.  It’s  not  normal!  In  town,  when  one  sits  in  one’s 
lodgings,  one  does  not  notice  the  blank,  but  here  in  the  fresh 
air  one  feels  it.  .  .  .  One  resents  it!” 

“Why  is  it?” 

I  don’t  know.  I  suppose  I’ve  never  had  time,  or  perhaps 
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it  was  I  have  never  met  women  who.  ...  In  fact,  I  have  very 
few  acquaintances  and  never  go  anywhere.” 

For  some  three  hundred  paces  the  young  people  walked  on 
in  silence.  Ognev  kept  glancing  at  Verotchka’s  bare  head  and 
shawl,  and  days  of  spring  and  summer  rose  to  his  mind  one 
after  another.  It  had  been  a  period  when  far  from  his  grey 
Petersburg  lodgings,  enjoying  the  friendly  warmth  of  kind 
people,  nature,  and  the  work  he  loved,  he  had  not  had  time 
to  notice  how  the  sunsets  followed  the  glow  of  dawn,  and  how, 
one  after  another  foretelling  the  end  of  summer,  first  the 
nightingale  ceased  singing,  then  the  quail,  then  a  little  later 
the  landrail.  The  days  slipped  by  unnoticed,  so  that  life  must 
have  been  happy  and  easy.  He  began  calling  aloud  how  re¬ 
luctantly  he,  poor  and  unaccustomed  to  change  of  scene  and 

society,  had  come  at  the  end  of  April  to  the  N -  District, 

where  he  had  expected  dreariness,  loneliness,  and  indifference 
to  statistics,  which  he  considered  was  now  the  foremost  among 
the  sciences.  When  he  arrived  on  an  April  morning  at  the 

little  town  of  N - he  had  put  up  at  the  inn  kept  by  Rya- 

buhin,  the  Old  Believer,  where  for  twenty  kopecks  a  day  they 
had  given  him  a  light,  clean  room  on  condition  that  he  should 
not  smoke  indoors.  After  resting  and  finding  who  was  the 
president  of  the  District  Zemstvo,  he  had  set  off  at  once  on 
foot  to  Kuznetsov.  He  had  to  walk  three  miles  through  lush 
meadows  and  young  copses.  Larks  were  hovering  in  the  clouds, 
filling  the  air  with  silvery  notes,  and  rooks  flapping  their 
wings  with  sedate  dignity  floated  over  the  green  cornland. 

“Good  heavens!”  Ognev  had  thought  in  wonder;  “can  it 
be  that  there’s  always  air  like  this  to  breathe  here,  or  is  this, 
scent  only  to-day,  in  honour  of  my  coming?” 

Expecting  a  cold  business-like  reception,  he  went  in  to 
Kuznetsov’s  diffidently,  looking  up  from  under  his  eyebrows, 
and  shyly  pulling  his  beard.  At  first  Kuznetsov  wrinkled  up 
his  brows  and  could  not  understand  what  use  the  Zemstvo 
could  be  to  the  young  man  and  his  statistics;  but  when  the 
latter  explained  at  length  what  was  material  for  statistics  and 
how  such  material  was  collected,  Kuznetsov  brightened,  smiled, 
and  with  childish  curiosity  began  looking  at  his  notebooks. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Ivan  Alexeyitch  was  already 
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sitting  at  supper  with  the  Kuznetsovs,  was  rapidly  becoming 
exhilarated  by  their  strong  home-made  wine,  and  looking  at 
the  calm  faces  and  lazy  movements  of  his  new  acquaintances, 
felt  all  over  that  sweet,  drowsy  indolence  which  makes  one 
want  to  sleep  and  stretch  and  smile ;  while  his  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  looked  at  him  good-naturedly  and  asked  him  whether 
his  father  and  mother  were  living,  how  much  he  earned  a 
month,  how  often  he  went  to  the  theatre.  .  .  . 

Ognev  recalled  his  expeditions  about  the  neighbourhood,  the 
picnics,  the  fishing  parties,  the  visit  of  the  whole  party  to  the 
convent  to  see  the  Mother  Superior  Marfa,  who  had  given 
each  of  the  visitors  a  bead  purse;  he  recalled  the  hot,  end¬ 
less  typically  Russian  arguments  in  which  the  opponents, 
spluttering  and  banging  the  table  with  their  fists,  mis¬ 
understand  and  interrupt  one  another,  unconsciously  con¬ 
tradict  themselves  at  every  phrase,  continually  change  the 
subject,  and  after  arguing  for  two  or  three  hours,  laugh 
and  say: 

“Goodness  knows  what  we  have  been  arguing  about!  Be¬ 
ginning  with  one  thing  and  going  on  to  another !  ’ ’ 

“And  do  you  remember  how  the  doctor  and  you  and  I  rode 
to  Shestovo?”  said  Ivan  Alexeyitch  to  Vera  as  they  reached 
the  copse.  “It  was  there  that  the  crazy  saint  met  us:  I  gave 
him  a  five-kopeck  piece,  and  he  crossed  himself  three  times 
and  flung  it  into  the  rye.  Good  heavens !  I  am  carrying  away 
such  a  mass  of  memories  that  if  I  could  gather  them  to¬ 
gether  into  a  whole  it  would  make  a  good  nugget  of  gold! 
I  don’t  understand  why  clever,  perceptive  people  crowd  into 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  and  don’t  come  here.  Is  there  more 
truth  and  freedom  in  the  Nevsky  and  in  the  big  damp  houses 
than  here?  Really,  the  idea  of  artists,  scientific  men,  and 
journalists  all  living  crowded  together  in  furnished  rooms 
has  always  seemed  to  me  a  mistake.” 

Twenty  paces  from  the  copse  the  road  was  crossed  by  a 
small  narrow  bridge  with  posts  at  the  corners,  which  had 
always  served  as  a  resting-place  for  the  Kuznetsovs  and  their 
guests  on  their  evening  walks.  Prom  there  those  who  liked 
could  mimic  the  forest  echo,  and  one  could  see  the  road  vanish 
in  the  dark  woodland  track. 
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“Well,  here  is  the  bridge!”  said  Ognev.  “Here  you  must 
turn  back.” 

Vera  stopped  and  drew  a  breath. 

“Let  us  sit  down,”  she  said,  sitting  down  on  one  of  the 
posts.  “People  generally  sit  down  when  they  say  good-bye 

before  starting  on  a  journey.” 

Ognev  settled  himself  beside  her  on  his  bundle  of  books 
and  went  on  talking.  She  was  breathless  from  the  walk,  and 
was  looking,  not  at  Ivan  Alexeyitcli,  but  away  into  the  dis¬ 
tance  so  that  he  could  not  see  her  face. 

“And  what  if  we  meet  in  ten  years’  time?”  he  said. 
“What  shall  we  be  like  then?  You  will  be  by  then  the  re¬ 
spectable  mother  of  a  family,  and  I  shall  be  the  author  or 
some  weighty  statistical  work  of  no  use  to  anyone,  as  thick 
as  forty  thousand  such  works.  We  shall  meet  and  think  of 
old  days.  .  .  .  Now  we  are  conscious  of  the  present;  it  ab¬ 
sorbs  and  excites  us,  but  when  we  meet  we  shall  not  re¬ 
member  the  day,  nor  the  month,  nor  even  the  year  in 
which  we  saw  each  other  for  the  last  time  on  this  bridge. 
You  will  be  changed,  perhaps.  ...  Tell  me,  will  you  be 
different  ?  ” 

Vera  started  and  turned  her  face  towards  him. 

“What?”  she  asked. 

“I  asked  you  just  now.  ...”  > 

“Excuse  me,  I  did  not  hear  what  you  were  saying.” 

Only  then  Ognev  noticed  a  change  in  Vera.  She  was  pale, 
breathing  fast,  and  the  tremor  in  her  breathing  affected  her 
hands  and  lips  and  head,  and  not  one  curl  as  usual,  but  two, 
came  loose  and  fell  on  her  forehead.  .  .  .  Evidently  she 
avoided  looking  him  in  the  face,  and,  trying  to  mask  her  emo¬ 
tion  at  one  moment  fingered  her  collar,  which  seemed  to  be 
rasping  her  neck,  at  another  pulled  her  red  shawl  from  one 
shoulder  to  the  other. 

“I  am  afraid  you  are  cold,”  said  Ognev.  It  s  not^at  all 
wise  to  sit  in  the  mist.  Let  me  see  you  back  nach-haus.” 

Vera  sat  mute.  _ 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Ognev,  with  a  smile.  You 

sit  silent  and  don’t  answer  my  questions.  Are  you  cross,  or 
don’t  you  feel  well?  Eh?” 
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Vera  pressed  the  palm  of  her  hand  to  the  cheek  nearest 
to  Ognev,  and  then  abruptly  jerked  it  away. 

“An  awful  position!”  she  murmured,  with  a  look  of  pain 
on  her  face.  ‘ ‘ Awful !  ” 

How  is  it  awful?”  asked  Ognev,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  not  concealing  his  surprise.  “What’s  the  matter?” 

Still  breathing  hard  and  twitching  her  shoulders,  Vera 
turned  her  back  to  him,  looked  at  the  sky  for  half  a  minute, 
and  said  : 

“There  is  something  I  must  say  to  you,  Ivan  Alexey  - 
itch.  ...” 

“I  am  listening.” 

“It  may  seem  strange  to  you.  ...  You  will  be  surprised, 
but  I  don’t  care.  ...” 

Ognev  shrugged  his  shoulders  once  more  and  prepared  him¬ 
self  to  listen. 

“You  see  ...”  Verotchka  began,  bowing  her  head  and 
fingering  a  ball  on  the  fringe  of  her  shawl.  “You  see  .  .  .  this 
is  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you.  .  .  .  You’ll  think  it  strange 
and  silly,  but  I  .  .  .  can’t  bear  it  any  longer.” 

Vera’s  words  died  away  in  an  indistinct  mutter  and  were 
suddenly  cut  short  by  tears.  The  girl  hid  her  face  in  her  hand¬ 
kerchief,  bent  lower  than  ever,  and  wept  bitterly.  Ivan 
Alexeyitch  cleared  his  throat  in  confusion  and  looked  about 
him  hopelessly,  at  his  wits’  end,  not  knowing  what  to  say  or 
do.  Being  unused  to  the  sight  of  tears,  he  felt  his  own  eyes, 
too,  beginning  to  smart. 

“Well,  what  next!”  he  muttered  helplessly.  “Vera  Gavril¬ 
ov11^  what ’s  this  for,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  My  dear  girl,  are 
you  .  .  .  are  you  ill?  Or  has  someone  been  nasty  to  you? 
Tell  me,  perhaps  I  could,  so  to  say  .  .  .  help  you.  ...” 

When,  trying  to  console  her,  he  ventured  cautiously  to  re¬ 
move  her  hands  from  her  face,  she  smiled  at  him  through  her 
tears  and  said : 

“I  .  .  .  love  you!” 

These  words,  so  simple  and  ordinary,  were  uttered  in  ordi¬ 
nary  human  language,  but  Ognev,  in  acute  embarrassment, 
turned  away  from  Vera,  and  got  up,  while  his  confusion  was 
followed  by  terror. 
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The  sad,  warm,  sentimental  mood  induced  by  leave-taking 
and  the  home-made  wine  suddenly  vanished,  and  gave  place 
to  an  acute  and  unpleasant  feeling  of  awkwardness.  He  felt 
an  inward  revulsion;  he  looked  askance  at  Vera,  and  now  that 
by  declaring  her  love  for  him  she  had  cast  off  the  aloofness 
which  so  adds  to  a  woman’s  charm,  she  seemed  to  him,  as 
it  were,  shorter,  plainer,  more  ordinary. 

“What’s  the  meaning  of  it?”  he  thought  with  horror. 
“But  I  ...  do  I  love  her  or  not?  That’s  the  question!” 

And  she  breathed  easily  and  freely  now  that  the  worst 
and  most  difficult  thing  was  said.  She,  too,  got  up,  and  looking 
Ivan  Alexeyitch  straight  in  the  face,  began  talking  rapidly, 
warmly,  irrepressibly. 

As  a  man  suddenly  panic-stricken  cannot  afterwards  re¬ 
member  the  succession  of  sounds  accompanying  the  catas¬ 
trophe  that  overwhelmed  him,  so  Ognev  cannot  remember 
Vera’s  words  and  phrases.  He  can  only  recall  the  meaning  of 
what  she  said,  and  the  sensation  her  words  evoked  in  him.  He 
remembers  her  voice,  which  seemed  stifled  and  husky  with 
emotion,  and  the  extraordinary  music  and  passion  of  her  in¬ 
tonation.  Laughing,  crying  with  tears  glistening  on  her  eye¬ 
lashes,  she  told  him  that  from  the  first  day  of  their  acquaint¬ 
ance  he  had  struck  her  by  his  originality,  his  intelligence,  his 
kind  intelligent  eyes,  by  his  work  and  objects  in  life ;  that  she 
loved  him  passionately,  deeply,  madly ;  that  when  coming  into 
the  house  from  the  garden  in  the  summer  she  saw  his  cape 
in  the  hall  or  heard  his  voice  in  the  distance,  she  felt  a  cold 
shudder  at  her  heart,  a  foreboding  of  happiness;  even  his 
slightest  jokes  had  made  her  laugh;  in  every  figure  in  his 
notebooks  she  saw  something  extraordinarily  wise  and  grand ; 
his  knotted  stick  seemed  to  her  more  beautiful  than  the  trees. 

The  copse  and  the  wisps  of  mist  and  the  black  ditches  at 
the  side  of  the  road  seemed  hushed  listening  to  her,  whilst 
something  strange  and  unpleasant  was  passing  in  Ognev’s 
heart.  .  .  .  Telling  him  of  her  love,  Vera  was  enchantingly 
beautiful;  she  spoke  eloquently  and  passionately,  but  he  felt 
neither  pleasure  nor  gladness,  as  he  would  have  liked  to ;  he 
felt  nothing  but  compassion  for  Vera,  pity  and  regret  that  a 
good  girl  should  be  distressed  on  his  account.  Whether  he  was 
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affected  by  generalizations  from  reading  or  by  the  insuperable 
habit  of  looking  at  tilings  objectively,  which  so  often  hinders 
people  from  living,  but  Vera’s  ecstasies  and  suffering  struck 
him  as  affected,  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  at  the  same 
time  rebellious  feeling  whispered  to  him  that  all  he  was  hear¬ 
ing  and  seeing  now,  from  the  point  of  view  of  nature  and  per¬ 
sonal  happiness,  was  more  important  than  any  statistics  and 
books  and  truths.  .  .  .  And  he  raged  and  blamed  himself, 
though  he  did  not  understand  exactly  where  he  was  in  fault. 

To  complete  his  embarrassment,  he  was  absolutely  at  a  loss 
what  to  say,  and  yet  something  he  must  say.  To  say  bluntly, 
“I  don’t  love  you,”  was  beyond  him,  and  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  say  “Yes,”  because  however  much  he  rummaged 
in  his  heart  he  could  not  find  one  spark  of  feeling  in  it.  .  .  . 

He  was  silent,  and  she  meanwhile  was  saying  that  for  her 
there  was  no  greater  happiness  than  to  see  him,  to  follow  him 
wherever  he  liked  this  very  moment,  to  be  his  wife  and 
helper,  and  that  if  he  went  away  from  her  she  would  die  of 
misery. 

‘  ‘  I  cannot  stay  here !  ’  ’  she  said,  wringing  her  hands.  ‘  ‘  I 
am  sick  of  the  house  and  this  wood  and  the  air.  I  cannot  bear 
the  everlasting  peace  and  aimless  life,  I  can’t  endure  our 
colourless,  pale  people,  who  are  all  as  like  one  another  as 
two  drops  of  water !  They  are  all  good-natured  and  warm¬ 
hearted  because  they  are  all  well-fed  and  know  nothing 
of  struggle  or  suffering.  ...  I  want  to  be  in  those  big 
damp  houses  where  people  suffer,  embittered  by  work  and 
need.  ...” 

And  this,  too,  seemed  to  Ognev  affected  and  not  to  be 
taken  seriously.  When  Vera  had  finished  he  still  did  not 
know  what  to  say,  but  it  was  impossible  to  be  silent,  and  he 
muttered : 

“Vera  Gavrilovna,  I  am  very  grateful  to  you,  though  I  feel 
I’ve  done  nothing  to  deserve  such  .  .  .  feeling  ...  on  your 
part.  Besides,  as  an  honest  man  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  .  .  . 
happiness  depends  on  equality — that  is,  when  both  parties  are 
.  .  .  equally  in  love.  .  .  .” 

But  he  was  immediately  ashamed  of  his  mutterings  and 
ceased.  He  felt  that  his  face  at  that  moment  looked  stupid, 
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guilty,  blank,  that  it  was  strained  and  affected.  .  .  .  Vera 
must  have  been  able  to  read  the  truth  on  his  countenance,  for 
she  suddenly  became  grave,  turned  pale,  and  bent  her  head. 

“You  must  forgive  me,”  Ognev  muttered,  not  able  to  en¬ 
dure  the  silence.  “I  respect  you  so  much  that  ...  it  pains 
me.  ...” 

Vera  turned  sharply  and  walked  rapidly  homewards. 
Ognev  followed  her. 

“No,  don’t!”  said  Vera,  with  a  wave  of  her  hand.  “Don’t 
come;  I  can  go  alone.” 

“Oh,  yes  ...  I  must  see  you  home  anyway.” 

Whatever  Ognev  said,  it  all  to  the  last  word  struck  him 
as  loathsome  and  flat.  The  feeling  of  guilt  grew  greater  at 
every  step.  He  raged  inwardly,  clenched  his  fists,  and  cursed 
his  coldness  and  his  stupidity  with  women.  Trying  to  stir  his 
feelings,  he  looked  at  Verotchka’s  beautiful  figure,  at  her  hair 
and  the  traces  of  her  little  feet  on  the  dusty  road ;  he  remem¬ 
bered  her  words  and  her  tears,  but  all  that  only  touched  his 
heart  and  did  not  quicken  his  pulse. 

“Ach!  one  can’t  force  oneself  to  love,”  he  assured  himself, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  thought,  “But  shall  I  ever  fall  in 
love  without?  I  am  nearly  thirty!  I  have  never  met  anyone 
better  than  Vera  and  I  never  shall.  .  .  .  Oh,  this  premature 
old  age  !  Old  age  at  thirty  !  ’  ’ 

Vera  walked  on  in  front  more  and  more  rapidly,  without 
looking  back  at  him  or  raising  her  head.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  sorrow  had  made  her  thinner  and  narrower  in  the 
shoulders. 

“I  can  imagine  what’s  going  on  in  her  heart  now!”  he 
thought,  looking  at  her  back.  ‘  ‘  She  must  be  ready  to  die  with 
shame  and  mortification  !  My  God,  there’s  so  much  life,  poetry, 
and  meaning  in  it  that  it  would  move  a  stone,  and  I  ...  I 
am  stupid  and  absurd  !  ’  ’ 

At  the  gate  Vera  stole  a  glance  at  him,  and  shrugging 
and  wrapping  her  shawl  round  her  walked  rapidly  away  down 
the  avenue. 

Ivan  Alexeyitch  was  left  alone.  Going  back  to  the  copse, 
he  walked  slowly,  continually  standing  still  and  looking  round 
at  the  gate  with  an  expression  in  his  whole  figure  that 
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suggested  that  he  could  not  believe  his  own  memory.  He 
looked  for  Vera’s  footprints  on  the  road,  and  could  not 
believe  that  the  girl  who  had  so  attracted  him  had  just  de¬ 
clared  her  love,  and  that  he  had  so  clumsily  and  bluntly 
“refused”  her.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  it  was  his  lot  to 
learn  by  experience  how  little  that  a  man  does  depends  on  his 
own  will,  and  to  suffer  in  his  own  person  the  feelings  of  a 
decent  kindly  man  who  has  against  his  will  caused  his  neigh¬ 
bour  cruel,  undeserved  anguish. 

His  conscience  tormented  him,  and  when  Vera  disappeared 
he  felt  as  though  he  had  lost  something  very  precious,  some¬ 
thing  very  near  and  dear  which  he  could  never  find  again. 
He  felt  that  with  Vera  a  part  of  his  youth  had  slipped  away 
from  him,  and  that  the  moments  which  he  had  passed  through 
so  fruitlessly  would  never  be  repeated. 

When  he  reached  the  bridge  he  stopped  and  sank  into 
thought.  He  wanted  to  discover  the  reason  of  his  strange 
coldness.  That  it  was  due  to  something  within  him  and  not 
outside  himself  was  clear  to  him.  He  frankly  acknowledged 
to  himself  that  it  was  not  the  intellectual  coldness  of  which 
clever  people  so  often  boast,  not  the  coldness  of  a  conceited 
fool,  but  simply  impotence  of  soul,  incapacity  for  being  moved 
by  beauty,  premature  old  age  brought  on  by  education,  his 
casual  existence,  struggling  for  a  livelihood,  his  homeless  life 
in  lodgings.  From  the  bridge  he  walked  slowly,  as  it  were  re¬ 
luctantly,  into  the  wood.  Here,  where  in  the  dense  black  dark¬ 
ness  glaring  patches  of  moonlight  gleamed  here  and  there, 
where  he  felt  nothing  except  his  thoughts,  he  longed  pas¬ 
sionately  to  regain  what  he  had  lost. 

And  Ivan  Alexeyitch  remembers  that  he  went  back  again. 
Urging  himself  on  with  his  memories,  forcing  himself  to  pic¬ 
ture  Vera,  he  strode  rapidly  towards  the  garden.  There  was 
no  mist  by  then  along  the  road  or  in  the  garden,  and  the 
bright  moon  looked  down  from  the  sky  as  though  it  had  just 
been  washed ;  only  the  eastern  sky  was  dark  and  misty.  .  .  . 
Ognev  remembers  his  cautious  steps,  the  dark  windows,  the 
heavy  scent  of  heliotrope  and  mignonette.  His  old  friend  Karo, 
wagging  his  tail  amicably,  came  up  to  him  and  sniffed  his 
hand.  This  was  the  one  living  creature  who  saw  him  walk  two 
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or  three  times  round  the  house,  stand  near  Vera’s  dark  win¬ 
dow,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  and  a  wave  of  his  hand  walk  out 
of  the  garden. 

An  hour  later  he  was  in  the  town,  and,  worn  out  and 
exhausted,  leaned  his  body  and  hot  face  against  the  gatepost 
of  the  inn  as  he  knocked  at  the  gate.  Somewhere  in  the  town 
a  dog  barked  sleepily,  and  as  though  in  response  to  his  knock, 
someone  clanged  the  hour  on  an  iron  plate  near  the  church. 

“You  prowl  about  at  night,”  grumbled  his  host,  the  Old 
Believer,  opening  the  door  to  him,  in  a  long  nightgown  like 
a  woman’s.  “You  had  better  be  saying  your  prayers  instead 
of  prowling  about.” 

When  Ivan  Alexeyitch  reached  his  room  he  sank  on  the  bed 
and  gazed  a  long,  long  time  at  the  light.  Then  he  tossed  his 
head  and  began  packing. 
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John  Russell 

The  possessions  of  Christopher  Alexander  Pellett  were 
these :  his  name,  which  he  was  always  careful  to  retain  intact ; 
a  suit  of  ducks,  no  longer  intact,  in  which  he  lived  and  slept ; 
a  continuous  thirst  for  liquor,  and  a  set  of  red  whiskers. 
Also  he  had  a  friend.  Now,  no  man  can  gain  friendship,  even 
among  the  gentle  islands  of  Polynesia,  except  by  virtue  of 
some  quality  attaching  to  him.  Strength,  humour,  villainy: 
he  must  show  some  trait  by  which  the  friend  can  catch  and 
hold.  How,  then,  explain  the  loving  devotion  lavished  upon 
Christopher  Alexander  Pellett  by  Karaki,  the  company  boat 
boy  ?  This  was  the  mystery  at  Pufuti. 

There  was  no  harm  in  Pellett.  He  never  quarrelled.  He 
never  raised  his  fist.  Apparently  he  had  never  learned  that 
a  white  man’s  foot,  though  it  wabble  ever  so,  is  given  him 
wherewith  to  kick  natives  out  of  the  road.  He  never  even 
cursed  anyone  except  himself  and  the  Chinese  half-caste  who 
sold  him  brandy:  which  was  certainly  allowable  because  the 
brandy  was  very  bad. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  perceptible  good  in  him 
He  had  long  lost  the  will  to  toil,  and  latterly  even  the  skill 
to  beg.  He  did  not  smile,  or  dance  or  exhibit  any  of  the 
amiable  eccentricities  that  sometimes  recommend  the  drunken 
to  a  certain  toleration.  In  any  other  part  of  the  world  lie 
must  have  passed  without  a  struggle.  But  some  chance  had 
drifted  him  to  the  beaches  where  life  is  as  easy  as  a  son«v 
and  his  particular  fate  had  given  him  a  friend.  And  so  he 

1  Reprinted  from  Where  the  Pavement  Ends,  by  .Tolin  Russell,  by  and 
with  the  permission  of  and  special  arrangement  with  Alfred  a'  Knm  r 
Inc.,  authorized  publishers.  Copyright,  1919.  *  1  ’ 
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persisted.  That  was  all.  He  persisted,  a  sodden  lump  of  flesh 
preserved  in  alcohol.  .  .  . 

Karaki,  his  friend,  was  a  heathen  from  Bougainville,  where 
some  people  are  smoked  and  others  eaten.  Being  a  black,  a 
Melanesian,  he  was  as  much  an  alien  in  brown  Fufuti  as  any 
white.  He  was  a  serious  efficient  little  man  with  deeply  sunken 
eyes,  a  great  mop  of  kinky  hair,  and  a  complete  absence 
of  expression.  His  tastes  were  simple.  He  wore  a  red  cotton 
kerchief  belted  around  his  waist  and  a  brass  curtain  ring 
suspended  from  his  nose. 

Some  powerful  chief  in  his  home  island  had  sold  Karaki 
into  the  service  of  the  trading  company  for  three  years, 
annexing  his  salary  of  tobacco  and  beads  in  advance.  AVhen 
the  time  should  be  accomplished  Karaki  would  be  shipped 
back  to  Bougainville,  a  matter  of  some  eight  hundred  miles, 
where  he  would  land  no  richer  than  before  except  in  experi¬ 
ence.  This  was  the  custom.  Karaki  may  have  had  plans  of 
his  own. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  of  the  black  races  of  the  Pacific 
shows  any  of  the  virtues  for  which  subject  populations  are 
admired.  Fidelity  and  humility  can  be  exacted  from  other 
colours  between  tan  and  chocolate.  But  the  black  remains 
the  inscrutable  savage.  His  secret  heart  is  his  own.  Hence 
the  astonishment  of  Fufuti,  which  knew  the  ways  of  black 
recruits,  when  Karaki  took  the  worthless  beachcomber  to  his 
bosom. 

“Hy,  you,  Johnny,”  called  Moy  Jack,  the  Chinese  half- 
caste.  “Better  you  come  catch  this  fella  mahster  bTong  you. 
He  fella  plenty  too  much  drunk,  galow.  ” 

Karaki  left  the  shade  of  the  copra  shed  where  he  had 
been  waiting  an  hour  or  more  and  came  forward  to  receive 
the  sagging  bulk  that  was  thrust  out  of  doors.  He  took  it 
scientifically  by  wrist  and  armpit  and  swung  toward  the 
beach.  Moy  Jack  stood  on  his  threshold  watching  with  cynic 
interest. 

“Hy,  you,”  he  said;  “what  name  you  make  so  much 
bobeley  Tong  that  fella  mahster?  S’pose  you  bling  me  all 
them  fella  pearl;  me  pay  you  one  dam’  fella  good  trade 
my  word !  ’  ’ 
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It  annoyed  Moy  Jack  that  he  had  to  provide  the  white  man 
with  a  daily  drink  in  exchange  for  the  little  seed  pearls  with 
which  Pellett  was  always  flush.  He  knew  where  those  pearls 
came  from.  Karaki  did  forbidden  diving  in  the  lagoon  to  get 
them.  Moy  J ack  made  a  good  thing  of  the  traffic,  but  he  could 
have  made  a  much  better  thing  by  trading  directly  with 
Karaki  for  a  few  sticks  of  tobacco. 

“What  name  you  give  that  fella  mahster  all  them  fella 
pearl?”  demanded  Moy  Jack  offensively.  “He  plenty  too 
much  no  good,  galow.  Close  up  he  die  altogether.” 

Karaki  did  not  reply.  He  looked  at  Moy  Jack  once,  and 
the  half-caste  trailed  off  into  mutterings.  For  an  instant  there 
showed  a  strange  light  in  Karaki ’s  dull  eyes,  like  the  flat, 
green  flicker  of  a  turning  shark  glimpsed  ten  fathoms 
down.  .  .  . 

Karaki  bore  his  charge  down  the  beach  to  the  little  thatched 
shelter  of  pandanus  leaves  that  was  all  his  home.  Tenderly 
he  eased  Pellett  to  a  mat,  pillowed  his  head,  bathed  him  with 
cool  water,  brushed  the  filth  from  his  hair  and  whiskers. 
Pellett ’s  whiskers  were  true  whiskers,  the  kind  that  sprout 
like  the  barbels  of  a  catfish,  and  they  were  a  glorious  cop¬ 
pery,  sun-gilt  red.  Karaki  combed  them  out  with  a  sandal¬ 
wood  comb.  Later  he  sat  by  with  a  fan  and  kept  the  flies 
from  the  bloated  face  of  the  drunkard. 

It  was  a  little  past  midday  when  something  brought  him 
scurrying  into  the  open.  For  weeks  he  had  been  studying 
every  weather  sign.  He  knew  that  the  change  was  due  when 
the  south-east  trade  begins  to  harden  through  this  flawed 
belt  of  calms  and  cross-winds.  And  now,  as  he  watched,  the 
sharp  shadows  began  to  blur  along  the  sands  and  a  film  crept 
over  the  face  of  the  sun. 

All  Fufuti  was  asleep.  The  house  boys  snored  in  the  back 
verandah.  Under  his  netting  the  agent  dreamed  happily  of 
big  copra  shipments  and  bonuses.  Moy  Jack  dozed  anions 
his  bottles.  Nobody  would  have  been  mad  enough  to  stir 
abroad  in  the  noon  hour  of  repose:  nobody  but  Karaki,  the 
untamed  black,  who  cared  nothing  for  custom  nor  yet  for 
dreams.  The  light  pad  of  his  steps  was  lost  in  the  surf 
drone  on  the  barrier  reefs.  He  flitted  to  and  fro  like  a  wraith 
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And  while  Fufnti  slept  he  applied  himself  to  a  job  for  which 
he  had  never  been  hired.  .  .  . 

Karaki  had  long  ago  ascertained  two  vital  facts :  where  the 
key  to  the  trade-room  was  kept  and  where  the  rifles  and 
ammunition  were  hidden.  He  opened  the  trade-room  and 
selected  three  bolts  of  turkey  red  cloth,  a  few  knives,  two 
cases  of  tobacco,  and  a  fine  small  axe.  There  was  much  else 
he  might  have  taken  as  well.  But  Karaki  was  a  man  of  simple 
tastes,  and  efficient. 

With  the  axe  he  next  forced  the  rifle  chest  and  removed 
therefrom  one  Winchester  and  a  big  box  of  cartridges.  With 
the  axe  again  he  broke  into  the  boat-sheds.  Finally,  with 
the  axe  he  smashed  the  bottoms  out  of  the  whale  boat  and 
the  two  cutters  so  they  would  be  of  no  use  to  anyone  for 
many  days  to  come.  It  was  really  a  very  handy  little  axe,  a 
true  tomahawk,  ground  to  a  shaving  edge.  Karaki  took  a 
workman’s  pleasure  in  its  keen,  deep  strokes.  It  was  almost 
his  chief  prize. 

On  the  beach  lay  a  big  proa,  a  stout  outrigger  canoe  of 
the  kind  Karaki ’s  own  people  used  at  Bougainville,  so  high 
of  prow  and  stern  as  to  be  nearly  crescent-shaped.  The 
north-west  monsoon  of  last  season  had  washed  it  ashore  at 
Fufuti,  and  Karaki  had  repaired  it,  by  the  agent ’s  own  order. 
This  proa  he  now  launched  in  the  lagoon,  and  aboard  of  it  he 
stored  his  loot. 

Of  supplies  he  had  to  make  a  hasty  selection.  He  took  a 
bag  of  rice  and  another  of  sweet  potatoes.  He  took  as  many 
coco-nuts  as  he  could  carry  in  a  net  in  three  trips.  He  took 
a  cask  of  water  and  a  box  of  biscuit.  And  here  happened 
an  odd  thing. 

In  his  search  for  the  biscuit  he  came  upon  the  agent’s 
private  store  of  liquor,  a  dozen  bottles  of  rare  Irish  whiskey. 
He  glanced  at  them  and  passed  them  by.  He  knew  what  the 
stuff  was,  and  he  was  a  savage,  a  black  man.  But  he  passed 
it  by.  When  Moy  Jack  heard  of  that  later  he  remem¬ 
bered  what  he  had  seen  in  Karaki ’s  eyes  and  ventured  the 
surprising  prediction  that  Karaki  would  never  be  taken 
alive. 
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When  all  was  ready  Karaki  went  back  to  his  thatch  and 
aroused  Christopher  Alexander  Pellett. 

“Hy,  mahster,  you  come  ’long  me.” 

Mr.  Pellett  sat  up  and  looked  at  him.  That  is  to  say,  he 
looked.  Whether  he  saw  anything  or  not  belongs  among  the 
obscurer  questions  of  psychopathy. 

“Too  late,”  said  Mr.  Pellett  profoundly.  “This  shop  is 
closed.  Copy  boy!  Give  all  those  damned  loafers  goodnight. 

I ’m— I ’m  goin  ’ — bed  !  ’  ’ 

AVhereupon  he  fell  flat  on  his  back. 

“Wake  up,  mahster,”  insisted  Karaki,  shaking  him.  “You 
too  much  strong  fella  sleep.  Hy-ah,  mahster!  Rum!  You 
like’m  rum?  You  catch ’m  rum  any  amount — my  word! 
Plenty  rum,  mahster  !  ’  ’ 

But  even  this  magic  call,  which  never  failed  to  rouse  Pel¬ 
lett  from  his  couch  in  the  mornings,  fell  now  on  deaf  ears. 
Pellett  had  had  his  skinful,  and  the  fitness  of  things  decreed 
that  he  should  soak  the  clock  around. 

Karaki  knelt  beside  him,  prised  him  up  until  he  could  get 
a  shoulder  under  his  middle,  and  lifted  him  like  a  loose  bag 
of  meal.  Pellett  weighed  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ; 
Karaki  not  much  more  than  a  hundred.  Yet  in  some  deft 
coolie  fashion  of  his  own  the  little  black  man  packed  his 
burden,  with  the  feet  dragging  behind,  clear  down  to  the 
beach.  Moreover,  he  managed  to  get  it  aboard  the  proa.  Pel¬ 
lett  was  half  drowned  and  the  proa  half  swamped.  But  Karaki 
managed. 

No  man  saw  their  departure.  Fufuti  still  dreamed  on.  Long 
before  the  agent  awoke  to  wrath  and  ruin  their  queer  cres¬ 
cent  craft  had  slipped  from  the  lagoon  and  faded  away  on 
the  wings  of  the  trade. 

That  first  day  Karaki  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep  the  proa 
running  straight  before  the  wind.  Big  smoky  seas  came 
piling  up  out  of  the  south-east  and  would  have  piled  aboard 
if  he  had  given  them  the  least  chance.  He  was  only  a  heathen 
who  did  not  know  a  compass  from  a  degree  of  latitude. 
But  his  forefathers  used  to  people  these  waters  on  cockle¬ 
shell  voyages  that  make  the  venture  of  Columbus  look  like 
a  ride  in  a  ferry-boat.  Karaki  baled  with  a  tin  pan  and 
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sailed  with  a  mat  and  steered  with  a  paddle:  hut  he  pro¬ 
ceeded. 


Along  about  sunrise  Mr.  Pellett  stirred  in  the  bilge  and 
raised  a  pea-green  face.  He  took  one  bewildered  glance  over¬ 
side  at  the  seething  waste  and  collapsed  with  a  groan.  After 
a  decent  interval  he  tried  again,  but  this  was  an  illusion  that 
would  not  pass,  and  he  twisted  around  to  Karaki  sitting 
crouched  and  all  aglisten  with  spray  in  the  stern. 


“Rum!”  he  demanded. 

Karaki  shook  his  head,  and  a  haunted  look  crept  into 
Pellett ’s  eyes. 

‘ ‘ Take — take  away  all  that  stuff,”  he  begged  pathetically, 
pointing  at  the  ocean.  ... 

Thereafter  for  two  days  he  was  very,  very  sick,  and  he 
learned  how  a  small  boat  in  any  kind  of  a  sea  can  move 
forty-seven  different  ways  within  one  and  the  same  minute. 
This  is  no  trifling  bit  of  knowledge,  as  those  who  have 
acquired  it  can  tell.  It  was  nearly  fatal  to  Pellett. 

On  the  third  day  he  awoke  with  a  mouth  and  a  stomach 
of  fumed  leather  and  a  great  weakness,  but  otherwise  in 
command  of  his  few  faculties.  The  gale  had  fallen  and  Karaki 
was  quietly  preparing  fresh  coco-nuts.  Pellett  quaffed  two 
before  he  thought  to  miss  the  brandy  with  which  his  break¬ 
fast  draught  was  always  laced.  But  when  he  remembered  the 
milk  choked  in  his  throat. 

“Me  like’m  rum.” 

“No  got’m  rum.” 

Pellett  looked  forward  and  aft,  to  windward  and  to  ee. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  horizon  in  sight,  but  nothing  else. 
For  the  first  time  he  was  aware  of  a  strangeness  m  events. 

“What  name  you  come  so  far?”  he  asked. 

“We  catch ’m  one  big  fella  wind,”  explained  Karaki. 

Pellett  was  in  no  condition  to  question  his  statement  nor 
to  observe  from  the  careful  stocking  of  the.  proa  that  they 
had  not  been  blown  to  sea  on  a  casual  fishing  trip,  e  e 
had  other  things  to  think  of.  Some  of  the  things  were  pink 
and  others  purple  and  others  were  striped  like  the  rainbow 
in  most  surprising  designs,  and  all  were  lug  1  y  nov 
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interesting.  They  came  thronging  up  out  of  the  vasty  deep 
to  entertain  Christopher  Alexander  Pellett.  Which  they  did. 

You  cannot  cut  off  alcohol  from  a  man  who  has  been  con¬ 
tinuously  pickled  for  two  years  without  results  more  or  less 
picturesque.  These  were  days  when  the  proa  went  shouting 
across  the  empty  southern  seas  to  madrigal  and  choric  song. 
Tied  hand  and  foot  and  lashed  under  a  thwart,  Pellett  raved 
in  the  numbers  of  his  innocent  youth.  It  would  have  been 
singular  hearing  had  there  been  any  to  hear,  but  there  was 
only  Karaki,  who  did  not  care  for  the  lesser  Cavalier  poets 
and  on  whom  whole  pages  of  “Atalanta  in  Calydon”  were 
quite  wasted.  Now  and  then  he  threw  a  dipperful  of  sea 
water  over  the  white  man,  or  spread  a  mat  to  keep  the  sun 
from  him,  or  fed  him  with  coco-nut  milk  by  force.  Karaki 
was  a  poor  audience,  but  an  excellent  nurse.  Also,  he  combed 
Pellett ’s  whiskers  twice  every  day. 

They  ran  into  calms.  But  the  trade  picked  them  up  again 
more  gently,  so  that  Karaki  ventured  to  make  westing,  and 
they  fled  under  skies  as  bright  as  polished  brass. 

“My  heart  is  within  me 
As  an  ash  in  the  fire; 

Whosoever  hath  seen  me 
Without  lute,  without  lyre, 

Shall  sing  of  me  grievous  things, 

Even  things  that  were  ill  to  desire - ” 

Thus  chanted  Christopher  Alexander  Pellett,  whose  face 
began  to  show  a  little  more  like  flesh  and  a  little  less  like 
rotten  kelp.  .  .  . 

Whenever  a  fair  chance  offered,  Karaki  landed  on  the  lee 
of  some  one  of  the  tiny  islets  with  which  the  Santa  Cruz 
region  is  peppered  and  would  make  shift  to  cook  rice  and 
potatoes  in  the  tin  dipper.  This  was  risky,  for  one  day  the 
islet  proved  to  be  inhabited.  Two  white  men  in  a  cutler 
came  out  to  stop  them.  Karaki  could  not  hide  his  resem¬ 
blance  to  a  runaway  nigger,  and  he  did  not  try  to.  But  when 
the  cutter  approached  within  fifty  yards  he  suddenly  an¬ 
nounced  himself  as  a  runaway  nigger  with  a  gun.  He  left 
the  cutter  sinking  and  one  of  the  men  dead. 
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“There's  a  bullet  hole  alongside  me  here,”  said  Pellett 
from  under  the  thwart.  “You’d  better  plug  it.” 

Karaki  plugged  it  and  released  his  passenger,  who  sat  up 
and  began  stretching  himself  with  a  certain  naive  curiosity 
of  his  own  body. 

“So  you’re  real,”  observed  Pellett,  staring  hard  at  Karaki. 
“By  George,  you  are,  and  that’s  comfort.” 

He  was  right.  Karaki  was  very  real. 

“What  side  you  take’m  this  fella,  canoe?” 

“Balbi,  ”  said  Karaki,  using  the  native  word  for  Bougain¬ 
ville. 

Pellett  whistled.  An  eight-hundred-mile  evasion  in  an  open 
boat  was  a  considerable  undertaking.  It  enlisted  his  respect. 
Moreover,  he  had  just  had  emphatic  proof  of  the  efficiency 
of  this  little  black  man. 

“Balbi  all  same  home  b’long  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“All  right,  commodore,”  said  Pellett.  “Lead  on.  I  don’t 
know  why  you  shipped  me  for  supercargo,  but  I’ll  see  you 
through.” 

Strangely — or  perhaps  not  so  strangely — the  whole  Fufuti 
interval  of  his  history  had  been  fading  from  his  brain  while 
the  poison  was  ebbing  from  his  tissues.  The  Christopher 
Alexander  Pellett  that  emerged  was  one  from  earlier  years: 
pretty  much  of  a  wreck,  it  was  true,  and  a  feckless,  indolent, 
paltry  creature  at  best,  but  ordinarily  human  and  rather  more 
than  ordinarily  intelligent. 

He  was  very  feeble  at  first,  but  Karaki ’s  diet  of  coco-nuts 
and  sweet  potatoes  did  wonders  for  him,  and  the  time  came 
when  he  could  rejoice  in  the  good  salt  taste  of  the  spray  on 
his  lips  and  forget  for  hours  together  the  crazy  craving  for 
stimulant.  They  made  a  strange  crew,  this  pair  simple  savage 
and  convalescent  drunkard — but  there  was  never  any  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  which  was  in  command.  That  was  well  seen  in 
the  third  week  when  their  food  began  to  fail  and  Pellett 
noticed  that  Karaki  ate  nothing  for  a  whole  day. 

“See  here,  this  won’t  do,”  he  cried.  “You’ve  given  me  the 
last  coco-nut  and  kept  none  for  yourself. 
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“Me  no  like’m  eat,”  said  Karaki  shortly. 

Christopher  Alexander  Pellett  pondered  many  matters  in 
long,  idle  hours  while  the  rush  of  foam  under  the  proa  and 
the  creak  and  fling  of  her  outriggers  were  the  only  sounds 
between  sea  and  sky.  Sometimes  his  brow  was  knotted  with 
pain.  It  is  not  always  pleasant  to  be  wrenched  back  into 
level  contact  with  one’s  memories.  Thoughts  are  no  sweeter 
company  for  having  long  been  drowned.  He  had  met  the 
horrors  of  delirium.  He  had  now  to  face  the  livelier  devils 
of  his  past.  He  had  fled  them  before. 

But  here  was  no  escape  of  any  kind.  So  he  turned  and 
grappled  with  them  and  laid  them  one  by  one. 

When  they  had  been  at  sea  twenty-nine  days  they  had 
nothing  left  of  their  provisions  but  a  little  water.  Karaki 
doled  it  out  by  moistening  a  shred  of  coco-nut  husk  and 
giving  Pellett  the  shred  to  suck.  In  spite  of  Pellett ’s  petu¬ 
lant  protest,  he  would  take  none  himself.  Again  the  heathen 
nursed  the  derelict,  this  time  through  the  last  stages  of  thirst, 
scraping  the  staves  of  the  cask  and  feeding  him  the  ultimate 
drop  of  moisture  on  the  point  of  a  knife. 

On  the  thirty-sixth  day  from  Fufuti  they  sighted  Choiseul, 
a  great  green  wall  that  built  up  slowly  across  the  west. 

Once  fairly  under  its  headlands,  Karaki  might  have  in¬ 
dulged  a  certain  triumph.  He  had  taken  as  his  target  the 
whole  length  of  the  Solomons,  some  six  hundred  miles.  But 
to  have  fetched  the  broadside  of  them  anywhere  in  such  a 
craft  as  the  proa  through  storm  and  current,  without  instru¬ 
ment  or  chart,  was  distinctly  a  feat  of  navigation.  Karaki, 
however,  did  no  celebrating.  Instead,  he  stared  long  and 
anxiously  over  his  shoulder  into  the  east. 

The  wind  had  been  fitful  since  morning.  By  noon  it  was 
dead  calm  on  a  restless,  oily  sea.  A  barometer  would  have 
told  evil  tales,  but  Karaki  must  have  guessed  them  anyway, 
for  he  staggered  forward  and  unstepped  the  little  mast! 
Then  he  bound  all  his  cargo  securely  under  the  thwarts  and 
put  all  Ins  remaining  strength  into  the  paddle,  heading  for  a 
small  outpost  island  where  a  line  of  white  showed  beach. 
They  had  been  very  lucky  thus  far,  but  they  were  still  two 
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miles  offshore  when  the  first  rush  of  the  hurricane  caught 
them. 

Karaki  himself  was  reduced  to  a  rattle  of  bones  in  a  dried 
skin,  and  pellet  could  scarce  lift  a  hand.  But  Karaki  fought 
for  Pellett  among  the  waves  that  leaped  up  like  sheets  of 
fire  on  the  reef.  Why  or  how  they  got  through  neither  could 
have  said.  Perhaps  because  it  was  written  that  after  drink, 
illness,  madness,  and  starvation  the  white  man  should  be 
saved  by  the  black  man  again  and  a  last  time  from  ravening 
waters.  When  they  came  ashore  On  the  islet  they  were  both 
nearly  flayed,  but  they  were  alive,  and  Karaki  still  giipped 


Pellett ’s  shirt.  ... 

For  a  week  they  stayed  while  Pellett  fattened  on  unlimited 
coco-nut  and  Karaki  tinkered  the  proa.  It  had  landed  in  a 
water-logged  tangle,  but  Karaki ’s  treasures  were  safe.  He 
got  his  bearings  from  a  passing  native  fisherman,  and  then  he 
knew  that  all  his  treasures  were  safe.  His  home  island  lay 
across  Bougainville  Strait,  the  stretch  of  water  just  beyond. 

‘ ‘ Balbi  over  there?”  asked  Pellett. 

“Yes,”  said  Karaki. 

“And  a  mighty  good  thing  too,”  cried  Pellett  heartily. 
“This  is  the  limit  of  British  authority,  old  boy.  Big  fella 
mahster  b’long  Beretani  stop’m  here,  no  can  go  that  side.”^ 

Karaki  was  quite  aware  of  it.  If  he  feared  one  thing  m 
the  world,  he  feared  the  Fiji  High  Court  and  its  Resident 
Commissioner  for  the  Southern  Solomons,  who  did  sure 
justice  upon  all  who  transgressed  in  its  jurisdiction.  Once 
beyond  the  strait,  he  might  still  be  liable  for  the  stolen  goods 
and  the  broken  contract.  But  never— this  was  the  point 
never  could  he  be  punished  for  anything  he  might  choose  to 
do  over  there  in  Bougainville. 

So  Karaki  was  content.  ,  .  , 

And  so  was  Christopher  Alexander  Pellett.  His  body  had 
been  wrung  and  swept  and  scoured,  and  he  had  downed  his 
devils.  Sweet  air  and  sunshine  were  on  his  lips  and  m  his 
heart.  His  bones  were  sweet  in  him.  As  his  vigour  returned 
he  swam  the  lagoon  or  helped  Karaki  at  the  proa.  He  would 
spend  hours  hugging  the  warm  sand  or  rejoicing  m  the  deli¬ 
cate  tracery  of  some  tiny  sea-shell,  singing  softly  to  himself. 
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while  the  ground-swell  rushed  along  the  beach,  savouring 
life  as  he  never  had  done. 

“Oh,  this  is  good — good!”  he  said. 

Karaki  puzzled  him.  Not  that  he  vexed  himself,  for  a 
smiling  wonder  at  everything,  almost  childlike,  filled  him 
these  days.  But  he  thought  of  this  taciturn  savage,  how  he 
had  capped  thankless  service  with  rarest  sacrifice.  And  now 
that  he  could  consider  soberly,  the  why  of  it  eluded  him. 
Why  ?  Affection  ?  Friendship  ?  It  must  be  so,  and  he  warmed 
toward  the  silent  little  man  with  the  sunken  eyes  and  the 
expressionless  face  from  which  he  could  never  raise  a  wink. 

“Hy,  you,  Karaki,  what  name  you  no  laugh  all  same  me? 
What?  You  too  much  fright  ’long  that  fella  stuff  you  steal? 
Forget  it,  you  old  black  scamp.  If  they  ever  trouble  you, 
I’ll  square  them  somehow.  By  George,  I’ll  say  I  stole  it 
myself!” 

Karaki  only  grunted  and  sat  down  to  clean  his  Winchester 
with  a  bit  of  rag  and  some  drops  of  oil  he  had  crushed  from 
a  dried  coco-nut. 

“No,  that  don’t  reach  him  either,”  murmured  Pellett 
baffled.  “I’d  like  to  know  what’s  going  on  under  that  top- 
knot  of  yours,  old  chap.  You’re  like  Kipling’s  cat,  that  walks 
by  himself.  God  knows  I’m  not  ungrateful.  I  wish  I  could 
show  you - ” 

He  sprang  up. 

‘Karaki!  Me  one  big  fella  friend  ’long  you:  savee?  You 
one  big  fella  friend  ’long  me:  savee?  We  two  dam’  big  fella 
friend,  my  word!  .  .  .  What?” 

“Yes,”  said  Karaki.  No  other  response.  He  looked  at 
Pellett  and  he  looked  away  toward  Bougainville.  “Yes,”  he 
said,  “my  word,”  and  went  on  cleaning  his  gun — the  black 
islander,  inscrutable,  incomprehensible,  an  enigma  always, 
and  to  the  end. 

The  end  came  two  days  later  at  Bougainville. 

Under  a  gorgeous  dawn  they  came  into  a  bay  that  opened 
before  their  prow  as  with  jewelled  arms  of  welcome.  The 
land  lay  lapped  in  bright  garments  like  a  sleeper  half  awak¬ 
ened,  all  flushed  and  smiling,  sensuous,  intimate,  thrilling 
with  life,  breathing  warm  scents - 
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These  were  some  of  the  foolish  phrases  Pellett  babbled  to 
himself  as  he  leaped  ashore  and  ran  up  on  a  rocky  point  to 
see  and  to  feel  and  to  draw  all  the  charm  of  the  place 
to  himself. 

Meanwhile  Karaki,  that  simple  and  efficient  little  man, 
was  proceeding  methodically  about  his  own  affairs.  He  landed 
his  bolts  of  cloth,  his  tobacco,  his  knives,  and  the  other  loot. 
He  landed  his  box  of  cartridges  and  his  rifle  and  his  fine 
tomahawk.  The  goods  were  somewhat  damaged  by  sea  water, 
but  the  weapons  had  been  carefully  cleaned  and  polished.  .  .  . 

Pellett  was  declaiming  poetry  aloud  to  the  alluring  soli¬ 
tude  when  he  was  aware  of  a  gentle  footfall  and  turned, 
surprised  to  find  Karaki  standing  just  behind  him  with  the 
rifle  at  his  hip  and  the  axe  in  his  hand. 

“Well,”  said  Pellett  cheerfully,  “what  d’you  want,  old 
chappie  f  ’  ’ 

“Me  like,”  said  Karaki,  while  there  gleamed  in  his  eyes 
the  strange  light  that  Moy  Jack  had  glimpsed  there,  like  the 
flicker  of  a  turning  shark;  “me  like’m  too  much  one  fella 
head  b  Tong  you  !  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  What  ?  Head  !  Whose — my  head  ?  ’  ’ 

“Yes,”  said  Karaki  simply. 

That  was  the  way  of  it.  That  was  all  the  mystery.  The 
savage  had  fallen  enamoured  of  the  head  of  the  beachcomber, 
and  Christopher  Alexander  Pellett  had  been  betrayed  by  his 
fatal  red  whiskers.  In  Karaki ’s  country  a  white  man’s  head, 
well  smoked,  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  above  wealth,  above 
lands  and  chiefships,  fame,  and  the  love  of  women.  In  all 
Karaki ’s  country  was  no  head  like  the  head  of  Pellett. 
Therefore  Karaki  had  served  to  win  it  with  the  patience 
and  single  faith  of  a  Jacob.  For  this  he  had  schemed  and 
waited,  committed  theft  and  murder,  expended  sweat  and 
cunning,  starved  and  denied  himself,  nursed,  watched, 
tended  fed,  and  saved  his  man— that  he  might  bring  the  head 
alive  and  on  the  hoof,  so  to  speak,  to  the  spot  where  he  could 
remove  it  at  leisure  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour  in 
ss.f  cty 

Pellett  saw  all  this  at  a  flash,  understood  it  so  far  as  any 
white  could  understand :  the  whole  elemental  and  stupendous 
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simplicity  of  it.  And  standing  there  in  his  new  strength  and 
sanity  under  the  fair  promise  of  the  morning,  he  gave  a 
laugh  that  pealed  across  the  waters  and  started  the  sea  birds 
from  their  cliffs,  the  deep-throated  laugh  of  a  man  who 
fathoms  and  accepts  the  last  great  jest. 

For  finally,  by  corrected  list,  the  possessions  of  Christopher 
Alexander  Pellett  were  these :  his  name  still  intact ;  the  ruins 
of  some  rusty  ducks;  his  precious  red  whiskers — and  a  soul 
which  had  been  neatly  recovered,  renewed,  refurbished,  re¬ 
animated,  and  restored  to  him  by  his  good  friend  Karaki. 

“Thou  shouldst  die  as  he  dies 
For  whom  none  sheddeth  tears ; 

Filling  thine  eyes 

And  fulfilling  thine  ears 

With  the  brilliance  .  .  .  the  bloom 
And  the  beauty.  ...” 

Thus  chanted  Christopher  Alexander  Pellett  over  the  waters 
of  the  bay,  and  then  whirled,  thi’owing  wide  his  arms : 

“Shoot,  damn  you!  It’s  cheap  at  the  price!” 


CLAUSTROPHOBIA  1 

Abbie  Carter  Goodloe 

The  church  rehearsal  was  over,  and  Warner,  leaning  against 
the  side  of  the  chancel,  told  himself  in  a  sudden  panic  that 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  could  he  go  through  with 
the  real  ceremony. 

It  had  been  a  full-dress  rehearsal — for  all  but  the  bride, 
of  course — and  his  ears  were  still  filled  with  the  crashing 
reverberations  of  the  wedding  march,  his  eyes  still  dazzled 
by  dissolving  views  of  the  eight  Watteau  bridesmaids  in 
rainbow-hued  chiffon  frocks,  advancing  slowly  up  the  aisle, 
swaying  this  way  and  that,  leaning  affectedly  on  tall,  ribbon- 
bedecked  sticks.  They  had  broken  ranks  now  and  were  mov¬ 
ing  about,  chatting  animatedly  with  the  groomsmen,  their 
conversation  much  interfered  with  by  the  diminutive  flower 
girl  and  velvet-clad  ring  bearer,  riotously  at  large  now  that 
their  onerous  duties  were  performed. 

Over  this  scene  of  expensive  and  brilliant  disorder  the 
bride  presided  competently  and  coolly.  Warner,  watching 
Remy  as  she  moved  from  one  group  to  another,  now  talking 
over  some  point  of  the  music  programme  with  the  organist, 
now  turning  to  speak  with  the  florist  who  had  dropped  in  for 
last  suggestions,  now  catching  the  fleeing  flower  girl  and 
ring  bearer  to  coach  them  once  more  in  their  “parts,”  real¬ 
ized  finally  and  fully  that  just  so  would  she  go  through  life- 
ordering  its  forces  according  to  her  will,  imposing  her  wishes 
on  all  around  her.  The  fear  that  had  been  tugging  at  his 
heart  and  brain  for  weeks  seemed  suddenly  to  clutch  him, 
physically,  by  the  throat  and  choke  him.  .  .  .  The  wedding 

1  Copyright,  1926,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  author  and  the  publisher. 
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party  went  back  to  Remy’s  for  sandwiches  and  claret  cup, 
and  when  it  broke  up,  Warner  left  with  the  rest.  Three 
blocks  up  the  avenue  he  stopped  his  taxi,  got  out,  paid  the 
chauffeur,  and  walked  quickly  back  to  the  big  white  stone 
house  he  had  just  left.  He  stood  looking  up  at  it  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  spurred  by  the  fear  that  Remy  might  demur  at  see¬ 
ing  him  so  late,  he  ran  up  the  steps  and  pressed  the  electric 
button. 

Briggs,  the  Cosgroves’  butler,  loath  to  believe  that  any¬ 
thing  more  could  happen  in  a  day  already  packed  with  hectic 
events,  waited  an  instant,  doubtful  that  the  bell,  which  had 
rung  so  often,  could  possibly  have  rung  again  at  that  hour  of 
the  night.  A  second  reverberation  dashed  his  hopes,  and  as 
he  moved  majestically  to  the  door,  he  told  himself  bitterly 
that  the  eve  of  a  wedding  is  a  trying  time  in  any  household, 
and  that  he  regretted  sincerely  having  let  himself  in  for  such 
a  fatiguing  occasion  in  the  Cosgrove  menage.  But  at  sight 
of  Warner  his  bitterness  dissolved,  and  he  welcomed  the  mor¬ 
row’s  bridegroom  to  the  warmth  of  the  library  with  a  know¬ 
ing  and  forgiving  smile.  He  too  had  known  a  wedding  eve! 
Men,  high  and  low,  were  pretty  much  alike,  he  reflected. 
Aloud  he  assured  the  young  man  that  he  would  send  a  maid 
to  Miss  Remy  with  the  message  at  once.  He  put  another  log 
on  the  fire,  and  as  he  disappeared  through  the  door  on  his 
errand,  he  favoured  Warner  with  another  brotherhood-of- 
man  glance. 

Warner  resented  the  look  and  its  sentimental  implications 
with  a  fervour  that  astonished  himself.  He  stood  by  the 
mantel,  his  clenched  hands  thrust  deep  into  his  pockets, 
scowling  at  Briggs’s  retreating  back.  Well,  he  wouldn’t  have 
to  see  him  or  his  meaning  glances  again,  he  told  himself  with 
a  sudden  guilty  relief.  No — he  would  never  see  Briggs  again. 
As  for  that  matter,  he  would  never  see  Remy  again — or  this 
room  where  so  much  had  happened  to  him.  He  looked  around 
it  with  a  curious  new  interest,  as  though  for  the  first  time. 
In  a  certain  sense  it  was  the  first  time,  for  he  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  able  to  look  at  it  with  detachment.  Remy  had  always 
been  there  with  him,  and  Remy  had  always  demanded  his 
entire  attention.  There  was  something  rather  suffocating  about 
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the  demands  Remy  made  upon  one.  She  was  certainly  not  the 
sort  to  give  him  time  for  all  this — the  Franz  Hals  high  above 
the  carved  mantel,  the  Rodin  near  the  window,  the  long  rows 
of  dignified,  handsomely  bound  books,  stretched  along  the 
walls,  which  looked  as  though  no  one  ever  handled  or  loved 
them. 

As  he  glanced  at  them  now,  he  grinned  with  sardonic 
amusement.  What  was  he  doing  dans  cette  galere  magnifique , 
anyway,  he  asked  himself.  The  doctors  assure  us  that  we 
change  completely  every  seven  years.  Well,  he  had  changed 
completely  in  seven  weeks.  He  had  come  into  that  charming 
room  a  certain  sort  of  man  seven  weeks  before,  and  he  was 
leaving  it  for  the  last  time,  to-night,  a  totally  different  person. 
It  was  all  over — nr  would  be,  in  a  few  minutes.  Remy  would 
never  forgive  him,  naturally.  He  straightened  up  against  the 
mantel  and  raised  his  head  as  he  heard  her  foot  on  the 
stairway. 

She  came  in  quickly  and  laid  a  hand  on  Warner’s  shoulder, 
putting  up  her  provocative  lips,  on  which  hovered  a  subtle 
feminine  replica  of  Briggs’s  intimate  smile.  But  Warner  only 
looked  at  her  strangely  and  made  no  movement  to  take  her 
into  his  arms. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  she  demanded.  “Are  you  still 
angry  ? ’  ’ 

He  shook  his  head. 

“Then  what  is  it?”  She  spoke  with  a  scarcely  concealed 
impatient  astonishment. 

“Can’t  you  guess?” 

‘  ‘  Heavens,  no !  ”  she  said,  and  glanced  at  the  clock.  “  It  rs 
almost  twelve  o’clock.  Phil — don’t  ask  me  to  engage  in  a 
guessing  contest  at  this  hour  of  the  night!  Just  let  me  have 
it  straight,  can’t  you,  old  dear?” 

In  the  beginning  Warner  had  sometimes  thought  Remy 
too  direct,  too  brutally  forthright  in  her  manner.  It  was  a 
note  in  her  youthful  ultra-modernism  which  he  hadn’t  par¬ 
ticularly  liked.  But  now  he  welcomed  her  straightforward 
technique.  The  interview  couldn’t  be  too  short,  too  much  to 
the  point  for  him. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  something  I  should  have  told  you  weeks 
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ago,  Remy,  and  to  give  you  back  something  I  should  never 
have  asked  you  for.” 

The  girl’s  intent  gaze  held  a  look  of  surprise,  followed  by 
one  of  fear.  She  moved  slightly  away  from  Warner. 

“I  don’t  think  I  understand.”  Her  straight,  dark  brows 
that  contrasted  so  beautifully  with  her  yellow  hair  drew  to¬ 
gether  in  a  puzzled  frown.  The  curved,  somewhat  full  lips 
flattened  out  into  a  thin  red  line.  “I  don’t  understand,”  she 
said  again. 

Warner  filled  his  lungs  with  air  as  for  a  dive.  Then  he 
took  the  plunge. 

“  It ’s  simply  this,  Remy  ! — I ’ve  known  for  weeks  that  we 
weren’t  suited  to  each  other — oh,  don’t  shake  your  head! 

You’ve  found  it  as  hard  to  put  up  with  me  as — well -  The 

truth  is,  my  dear  girl,  we’ve  made  a  bad  bargain,  and  now, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  I ’ve  found  the  courage  to  come  here 
and  own  up  to  it  and  set  you  free.  I ’m  not  the  man  for  you, 
and  I  ought  never  to  have  asked  you  to  marry  me.” 

For  a  moment  the  girl  did  not  speak.  She  moved  a  chair 
closer  with  her  knee,  sank  down  on  it,  and  looked  up  at 
AVarner.  She  touched  her  bobbed  hair  with  a  little  gesture 
which  he  had  once  thought  charming,  but  which  for  some 
time  had  vaguely  annoyed  him,  and  smiled.  He  noticed  with 
a  shock  how  sharp  and  pointed  were  the  small  eye-teeth  as 
her  lip  drew  back  over  them. 

“Is  this  a  joke,  Phil?” 

“No — oh,  no!”  he  said  earnestly. 

“It’s  in  extremely  bad  taste,  you  know,”  she  swept  on, 
ignoring  his  protest. 

“‘Bad  taste’! — there  you  are,  Remy.”  He  gave  a  little 
laugh.  I  ve  come  to  realize  that  I,  myself,  and  everything 
I  do  and  say  is  labelled  ‘bad  taste’  by  you.  Isn’t  that  enough 
of  itself  to  prove  what  I  say — that  we  aren’t  suited  to  each 
other?” 

“Don’t  be  absurd,  Phil!  People  don’t  break  engagements 
for  a  superficial  reason  like  that.  Besides,  I  dare  say  you  ’ll 
learn — I’ve  always  known  you  were  clever.  You’ll  find  out 
quickly  enough  what’s  done  and  what  isn’t,  once  you  are 
really  one  of  us.” 
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“That’s  just  it,  Remy.  I  find  that  I  don’t  really  want  to 
be  one  of  you.  The  New  York  type  doesn’t  impress  me  as 
being  the  perfect  thing,  by  any  means.  I’m  afraid  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  rubber  stamp.” 

She  smiled  at  him  with  disarming  candour. 

“Don’t  worry,  old  dear!  You’ll  never  become  the  perfect 
New  Yorker!  You’ll  be  my  ‘young  Lochinvar’  to  the  end. 
And  frankly,  I  hope  you  always  will  be  wild-western  and  cave- 
mannish — it  was  what  first  attracted  me  to  you,  you  know,” 
she  added. 

“I’ve  always  wondered.” 

Remy  got  up  and  stood  leaning  against  the  mantel,  facing 
YVarner.  She  looked  at  the  tall,  slim  young  man  before  her 
with  an  appraising  glance  that  missed  nothing,  neither  his 
good  nor  his  bad  points.  His  keen  face  and  slender,  athletic 
figure,  though  undeniably  good,  were  somehow  unfashionable. 
He  was  handsome,  compelling  in  an  unstandardized  way — 
sharply  different  from  the  men  she  had  always  known.  At 
times  she  felt  like  a  pith-ball  between  two  opposing  electric 
poles — now  attracted,  now  repelled.  On  the  whole,  she  had 
been  far  more  attracted  than  repelled.  She  felt  strongly 
attracted  now. 

“Yes,  I  like  it — to  a  certain  extent,”  she  said  finally,  and 
smiled. 

“When  it  doesn’t  interfere  with  your  plans.”  Warner 
grinned  sardonically. 

“If  you  mean  the  wedding  ceremony  and  giving  up  that 
ranch  of  yours  on  the  edge  of  nowhere  for  New  York  and 
Father’s  office — yes.  You  really  have  been  rather  absurd 
about  the  wedding,  old  dear.  I’ve  worked  hard  over  the  whole 
thing.  It  will  make  a  beautiful  picture,  and  I  certainly  feel 
that  I  have  the  right  to  arrange  my  wedding  according  to 
my  ideas — especially  as  you  didn’t  seem  to  have  any  on  the 
subject.” 

“Oh,  yes— I  had  some.  I’d  thought  about  it— out  there, 
under  the  stars — just  a  few  friends  in  some  dim,  quiet 
church - ’  ’ 

Remy  laughed  a  tinkling,  amused  laugh  and  sank  down 
again  on  her  chair. 
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“It’s  unfortunate  that  our  ideas  on  the  subject  didn’t 
happen  to  coincide,  Phil !” 

“Well,  I  wasn’t  thinking  particularly  of  the  wedding.  I 
was  thinking — haven’t  you  noticed  that  our  ideas  never  coin¬ 
cide,  Remy?”  demanded  Warner. 

“They  coincided  the  night  you  asked  me  to  marry  you  and 
I  consented,”  said  the  girl  quickly. 

Warner  shifted  his  stance  a  little  and  looked  down  at  the 
upleaping  flame  before  speaking. 

“Yes — but  if  you  will  be  as  honest  with  me  as  I  am  with 
you,  Remy,  you’ll  acknowledge  that,  for  once,  you  made  a 
bad  mistake.” 

“I  acknowledge  no  such  thing,”  retorted  the  girl. 

“Don’t  you  think  it  a  bad  mistake  to  marry  a  man  whose 
whole  attitude  toward  life  and  mode  of  living  are  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  your  own?” 

She  made  an  amused  little  moue. 

“Not  if  he  will  promise  to  change  them — as  you  have!” 

“That’s  just  the  point,”  said  Warner  slowly.  “I  find  I 
can’t  keep  that  promise.” 

“Ah,  that  is  serious.  A  man  who  won’t  keep  his  prom¬ 
ises - !”  Her  voice  had  an  icy  edge  to  it. 

“It  isn’t  that  I  won’t — it’s  that  I  can’t,  Remy!” 

“Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that?”  she  asked  after  an 
instant’s  pause.  Warner  leaned  restlessly  against  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  then  moved  away  from  it  uncertainly  and  sank  into  a 
chair  near  Remy ’s. 

“See  here,”  he  said,  “let’s  talk  this  over  sensibly  and 
quietly.  ’  ’ 

“What  do  you  want  to  talk  over  sensibly  and  quietly?” 
demanded  the  girl. 

“Why — the  mistake  we  are  thinking  of  making  and  how 
to  avoid  it.”  Warner  leaned  forward  and  spoke  earnestly. 
“If — if  you  had  engaged  passage  on  a  boat  sailing  for 
Europe  and  had  suddenly  discovered  that  she  was  unsea¬ 
worthy,  wouldn’t  you  cancel  your  passage,  Remy?  I’ve  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  our  boat  will  go  down  in  the  first 
blow,  and  I  think  the  only  sane  thing  to  do  is — to  cancel  our 
passage.” 
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“You  can’t  cancel  a  passage  when  it’s  time  to  haul  in  the 
gangplank  !  It ’s  too  late — no  steamship  company  would  stand 
for  it,  Phil.  And,  besides,  if  one  has  any  sporting  blood,  one 
would  rather  take  the  trip,  with  the  chance  of  drowning,  than 
to  be  left  behind,  disappointed.” 

Warner  smiled  a  little.  “I  don’t  believe  you’d  be  very 
disappointed,  Remy,  and  you  wouldn’t  be  left  behind  for  long. 
You’d  simply  take  the  next  boat  with  someone  else — there  are 
plenty  for  you  to  pick  and  choose  from!  It  isn’t  as  though 
you  loved  me.” 

The  girl  threw  up  her  bright  head,  frowning. 

“Oh,  I  dare  say  I’d  make  another  sailing  date.  But — I 
do  love  you,  Phil.  You’re  different.  I  was  so  tired  of  all  the 
men  I’d  known.  They  are  all  so  alike - ” 

“That’s  it — that’s  what  I’ve  come  to  realize — that  I  was 
just  something  new  for  you  to  play  with,  Remy.  You’d  better 
have  left  me  out  there  in  the  West,  where  you  found  me.  It 
was  the  life  I ’d  always  known,  and  now  I  realize  that  it ’s  the 
only  life  I  can  lead.  ’  ’ 

“You  should  have  thought  of  that  sooner,”  said  the  girl 
coldly. 

“Perhaps — only  I’m  sure  you’ll  acknowledge  that  before 
I  came  East  I  didn’t  know  what  I  was  up  against.  It  was 
practically  impossible  for  me  to  realize  your  background.” 

“And  now — on  our  wedding  day” — she  glanced  again  at 
the  clock— “  you ’ve  decided  that  you  dislike  that  background 
so  much  that  you  want  it — and  me — to  fade  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  your  life.  Is  that  it?” 

“Yes,”  said  Warner  steadily. 

“Impossible,  old  dear!” 

“Why  ‘impossible’?  If  you  loved  me — that  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent,”  he  said  again. 

She  shook  her  bobbed  head  in  an  exasperated  fashion. 

“I  tell  you  I  do  love  you,  Phil — in  my  way.  Oh,  of  course, 
I’m  not  sentimental — it  isn’t  done  nowadays — and  if  you 
throw  me  over  I  shan ’t  go  to  the  bottom,  like  the  ‘  wild  duck,  ’ 
because  1  have  a  couple  of  slugs  in  me  and  a  trailing  wing ! 
I’ll  come  to  the  surface  all  right  and  I’ll  keep  afloat.  But  I 
acknowledge  I  shan’t  feel  happy.  You’ve  come  to  mean  a  lot 
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to  me,  Phil.  You  may  not  be  perfect,  but  you  can  put  it  all 
over  the  men  I’ve  known - ” 

She  stared  brightly  at  him  while  her  mind  raced  backward 
to  the  preceding  summer,  when  she  had  suddenly  found  the 
men  of  her  set  intolerable.  Josh  Carlisle  had  taught  her  what 
to  expect  in  the  way  of  ultimate  disillusionment,  and  it  was 
in  a  revolt  against  him  and  his  kind  that  she  had  acquiesced 
in  her  father’s  invitation  to  accompany  him  on  a  trip  to  in¬ 
spect  some  mining  properties  in  Idaho.  The  inspection  over, 
they  had  decided  on  a  short  riding  tour,  and  it  was  at  the  end 
of  a  hard  day’s  going  in  the  Snake  River  country  that  they 
had  come  upon  the  “Bye-low  Ranch.” 

As  Remy  stared  at  Warner  she  could  see  again  the  hot, 
treeless  upland  trail,  from  which  they  had  unexpectedly  looked 
down  into  the  valley,  with  Warner’s  ranch  lying  cool  and 
shady  at  the  bottom.  It  had  seemed  like  a  glimpse  of  Paradise 
with  its  copper-splashed  pool,  gleaming  blue  as  a  Maxfield 
Parrish  bit  of  water  between  the  dark,  pointed  poplars  grow¬ 
ing  beside  it ;  and  the  white  ranch  house,  surrounded  by 
unbelievably  green  grass  and  fat,  grazing  cattle,  seemed  to 
extend  a  welcome  to  them.  They  turned  their  horses’  heads 
downward,  and  at  sunset  drew  rein  at  the  wide  porch  steps 
of  the  “Bye-low  Ranch,”  and  Remy  saw  Warner  for  the  first 
time.  .  .  . 

From  the  very  beginning  he  had  attracted  her.  His  thin, 
tanned  face,  his  supple,  hard  body,  slim-waisted,  narrow- 
flanked,  so  different  from  the  well-fed,  well-set-up  New  York¬ 
ers  she  had  known,  exercised  a  curious  fascination  over 
her.  An  impersonal  note  in  his  attentions,  a  politeness  un- 
tinged  with  gallantry,  piqued  her.  As  for  Warner,  the  un¬ 
expected  advent  of  the  girl,  her  youth  and  seductiveness,  the 
aura  of  wealth  and  power  about  her,  dazzled  him,  who  had 
never  before  been  dazzled  by  such  things.  It  was  as  though 
he  had  plucked  a  star  from  the  blue.  .  .  .  Together  they 
rode  over  the  ranch,  and  he  showed  the  girl  the  waving  fields 
of  alfalfa,  explaining  the  wonders  of  the  irrigating  system 
and  unfolding  all  the  plans  so  dear  to  him  for  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  When  the  day 
grew  too  hot  for  riding,  they  loafed  in  the  big,  cool  living 
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room,  looking  at  his  guns  and  hunting  trophies  and  discussing 
the  books  and  magazines  that  crowded  the  tables  and  spilled 
over  on  to  the  floor.  In  the  evenings  they  sat  out  under  the 
bright  stars,  the  shadow  of  the  Sawtooth  Mountains  loom¬ 
ing  faintly  in  the  distance,  and  Warner  told  her  the  un¬ 
eventful  story  of  his  life.  .  .  . 

He  had  been  brought  West  when  a  baby,  by  his  father, 
seeking  health  after  a  bad  nervous  breakdown  in  a  bank, 
and  had  grown  up  in  the  large  tranquillity  of  that  new 
country,  alone,  save  for  his  parents,  his  dogs  and  horses  and 
the  occasional  bands  of  migrating  Indians.  His  father  had 
managed  to  make  a  little  money,  and  there  had  been  a  tutor 
for  the  boy  during  a  couple  of  winters,  and  then  three  years 
at  Leland  Stanford.  He  had  been  recalled  from  college  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  followed  by  that  of  his  mother  in  a 
few  months.  Since  then  he  had  lived  alone,  busy,  con¬ 
tented.  .  .  . 

Remy  and  her  father  stayed  two  weeks,  and  long  before 
the  impromptu  visit  was  up  she  knew  that  she  wanted  Warner 
more  than  she  had  ever  wanted  anything  in  her  life.  She 
felt  sure  that  she  had  only  to  stretch  out  her  hand,  and  she 
knew  no  reason  for  staying  it.  Hadn’t  she  always  got  what 
she  wanted? 

And  now  this  prize,  which  had  seemed  so  easily  within  her 
grasp,  was  slipping  from  her,  eluding  her!  There  had  been 
times’ since  Warner’s  arrival  in  New  York,  Remy  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  herself,  when  she  had  doubted  the  wisdom  of  her 

choice moments  when  Warner  had  seemed  the  square  peg- 

in  the  round  hole— but  with  the  possibility  of  losing  him  his 
desirability  redoubled.  All  her  predatory  instincts  awoke  and 
warred  with  her  pride.  She  looked  at  Warner  with  eyes  cold 

as  steel. 

“And  so  you  want  me  to  put  an  end  to  things  between  us 
— here — to-night - ?  ”  ^ 

“It’s  best  for  you  as  for  me - ” 

iC  Oh,  never  mind  about  me!”  She  tossed  the  words  at  him 
defiantly.  “The  point  is  you  want  me  to  give  you  up.  Haven’t 
you  any  intelligible  explanation  of  your  request,  at  least,  to 

offer  me?” 
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Warner  looked  at  her  perplexedly. 

“Yes,”  he  said  at  length,  slowly.  “To  begin  with,  we’re 
both  different — here.  I  don ’t  recognize  myself  here  and  I  don ’t 
recognize  you.  You  aren’t  the  same  girl - ” 

“I’ve  changed  less  than  you,”  she  interrupted,  “since  my 
feelings  have  not  changed  as  yours  have.  I  care  just  the 
same - ” 

“Yes,  but  no  longer  for  me.  You  care  for  a  man  of  your 
own  creating — a  man  who  will  give  up  the  life  that  was  the 
breath  of  him,  who  will  chain  himself  to  a  mahogany  desk  in 

a  plutocratic  office  and  gamble  for  money,  a  man  who - ” 

He  broke  off  and  turned  to  her  with  a  despairing  gesture. 
“See  here,  Remy — I’m  an  untamed  creature.  All  my  days 
I ’ve  lived  out  in  the  open.  If  you  loved  me  enough  to  live  my 
life - ” 

She  stopped  him  with  a  gesture. 

I  m  quite  willing  to  go  out  to  Idaho  in  the  summers  and 
spend  a  few  weeks  at  your  ranch— it ’s  a  smart  enough  thing 
to  do  now— spend  a  while  at  a  ‘dude  ranch’  ” — Warner 

winced  ‘  but  as  for  living  there - !  You  can’t  seriously 

think  I ’d  want  to  live  there  ?  ’  ’ 

Oh,  no.  I  m  convinced  you  wouldn’t.”  WArner’s  vibrant 
voice  had  gone  flat.  “I’m  as  convinced  of  it  as  that  it  is 
the  only  existence  for  me.  I ’ve  honestly  tried  to  change — I ’ve 
meant  to  do  all  you  ask  and  expect  of  me,  but  I  suddenly 
knew  to-night  that  I  couldn ’t.  I ’ve  got  to  have  freedom. 
Marriage  isn’t  freedom— it’s  the  other  thing.”  He  stopped 
and  looked  at  the  girl  meditatively.  “If  there  is  a  sane  ex¬ 
planation  of  what  I’m  doing  to-night  it’s  that,  I  suppose— 
the  horror  of  putting  myself  in  a  situation  from  which  there 
is  no  escape.  And  feeling  as  I  do,  I  decided  that  the  only 
honest  thing  to  do  was  to  tell  you  all  this  before  it  was— too 
late.” 

You  call  this  belated  refusal  to  fulfil  your  promises  ‘hon¬ 
est’?” 

Yes.  Perhaps  if  ours  could  have  been  a  real  marriage,  if 
you  had  been  willing  to  follow  me,  to  have  walked  out  there 
in  that  spacious  tranquillity,  hand  in  hand  with  me,  under 
the  quiet  stars— then  love  might  have  had  the  illusion  of 
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liberty.  But  bere ! — in  this  cramped  life,  hedged  about  by  a 
thousand  damnable  conventions — good  God  !  I ’ve  got  the  suf¬ 
focating  feeling  that  I’ve  walked  into  a  trap,  a  cave,  an  end¬ 
less  tunnel!  I  know  you  despise  me — I  despise  myself.  But  I 
can  no  more  control  this  feeling  than  I  can  control  the 
colour  of  my  eyes.  It ’s  a  physical  terror  I  feel,  mind  you — as 
though  I  were  helpless,  shut  in,  bound — can ’t  you  understand, 
Remy  ?  ’  ’ 

“I  understand  that  you  are  a  coward  and  a  welcher.  I 
understand  you  once  wanted  me  and  that  now  all  you  want  is 
to  leave  me  flat — to  humiliate  me  before  my  world — to  be 
free  of  me — to  get  away !  That ’s  it,  isn ’t  it  ?  ”  demanded  the 
girl  passionately. 

“That’s  the  way  it  looks  to  you,  I  suppose,”  said  Warner 
slowly.  “And  it  is  true  that  I  want  to  be  free  again — to  be 
rid  of  this  unconquerable  fear  that  grips  me.  ’  ’ 

The  girl  turned  pale  beneath  the  rouge  on  her  round  young 
cheeks.  She  rose  with  unaccustomed  dignity. 

“I  would  never  dream  of  holding  a  man  who  wanted  to 
leave  me,”  she  said  in  a  tone  Warner  had  never  heard  her  use. 
She  glanced  at  the  clock  and  struck  her  hands  sharply  to¬ 
gether.  “But — but  what  can  we  do?  It’s  too  late  to  get  a 
notice  into  the  papers — the  usual  ‘the  engagement  has  been 
broken  by  mutual  consent’!”  She  smiled  bitterly. 

“I’ll  do  anything  under  God’s  heaven  you  say — anything 
to  make  this  easier  for  you.” 

“It  is  only  fair  that  you  should  bear  the  brunt  of  it, ’ ’  said 
the  girl  coldly. 

“Why  not  tell  everybody  that  I  am  ‘a  coward  and  a 
welcher,  ’  as  you  put  it  ?  That  will  set  you  straight  and  serve 
me  right.” 

The  girl  moved  slowly  away  and  stood  by  the  table,  drum¬ 
ming  lightly  on  it  with  her  fingertips.  She  gave  a  short  laugh. 

“It’s  just  like  you,  Phil,  to  suggest  that!  It  would  be  the 
very  last  thing  I’d  do.  Inform  an  amused  world  that  I’ve 
been  thrown  down,  abandoned  by  my  ‘young  Lochinvar  ? 
thank  you  !  ’  ’ 

“I  see.  I  was  only  anxious  that  no  blame  should  attach  to 
you.  But,  of  course,  I  see  now  it  wouldn’t  do.’’ 
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“Of  course  not.  In  a  case  like  this,  it  is  better  for  the 
■woman  to  be  wrong  than  right.  If  there  is  any  throwing  down 
to  be  done,  I  must  do  it — you  owe  me  that  much  at  least.” 

“I  owe  you  everything.” 

“Everything,  except - ”  There  was  the  hint  of  a  break 

in  Remy’s  voice,  but  she  pulled  herself  sharply  together.  It 
wasn’t  her  way  to  show  emotion.  She  stared  down  thought¬ 
fully  at  the  table,  still  drumming  lightly  on  it  with  her 
polished  fingertips.  Suddenly  she  looked  up  at  Warner,  and 
there  was  a  curious,  bright  light  in  her  eyes. 

“I’ve  thought  of  a  way — but  it  will  be  hard  on  you,  I 
admit.” 

“I’ve  told  you  I’d  do  anything  under  heaven  you  want 
done.  Punish  me  as  you  see  fit — I  deserve  to  be  punished.” 

“It  will  be  punishment  all  right,”  said  the  girl  quietly. 
“It’s  just  this — it’s  too  late  to  tell  everybody,  so  we’ll  say 
nothing  and  let  them  come  to  the  church.  You  must  be  there 
with  your  best  man,  but  I — I  shall  not  come !  It  will  be  the 
worst  quarter  of  an  hour  of  your  life,  but  you’ve  simply  got 
to  stand  for  it.” 

“I  see.” 

After  all,  these  people  are  not  your  friends — they’re  mine 
—and  they’ll  forgive  me  and  forget  you  and  your  humilia¬ 
tion  quickly  enough.  And  it’s  the  only  way  I  can  think  of 
to  clear  myself  to  make  them  believe  absolutely  that  it  was 
I  who  tired  of  the  engagement - ”  Her  voice  broke  defi¬ 

nitely  this  time.  “You’ll  just  have  to  stand  for  it,  Phil,”  she 
said  again. 

You  couldn’t  think  of  anything  I  wouldn’t  stand  for, 
Remy.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  that  some  day  you’ll  write  and  tell 
me  that  you  forgive  me  and  understand,”  said  Warner 
gravely.  He  got  to  his  feet.  “Until  four  o’clock,  then.” 

The  afternoon  throngs  on  the  Avenue  were  being  treated  to 
their  favourite  free  show” — a  fashionable  church  wedding. 
White-gloved  policemen  waved  up  the  gleaming  limousines  in 
unending  line  and  dispatched  them  after  the  lordly  fashion 
of  well-subsidized  policemen  at  a  wedding.  The  halting,  curi¬ 
ous  crowd  pressed  close  about  the  awning,  beneath  which 
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richly  dressed  women  and  men  in  frock  coats  and  high  silk 
hats  passed  into  the  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Angels.  Through 
the  opening  portals  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  the  crash  of 
organ  music  'were  wafted  to  the  afternoon  air.  Inside  the 
church  the  wedding  guests  rustled  and  craned  their  necks  and 
whispered  about  the  bride.  Remy  Cosgrove  had  been  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  the  younger  set.  She  had  personality. 
Everything  she  did  attracted  attention.  Her  selection  of  a 
young,  unknown  Westerner  had  piqued  Society,  and  Society, 
thirsting  to  have  its  curiosity  satisfied,  was  out  in  force. 

Warner,  who  had  come  early,  waited  in  the  vestry  room 
with  his  best  man,  Amos  Whitridge — a  young  fellow  he  had 
never  laid  his  eyes  on  until  a  few  weeks  before.  The  slender¬ 
ness  of  his  acquaintanceship  with  his  “best  man”  typified 
clearly  enough  the  curiously  haphazard  character  of  the  whole 
situation  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  He  hadn’t  a  real  friend 
or  relation  in  that  part  of  the  United  States.  All  those  people 
out  there,  foregathered  from  vulgar  curiosity,  expecting  to  see 
him  go  through  with  the  most  sacred  ceremony  of  his  life, 
were  Remy ’s  friends— just  strangers  to  him.  It  was  damnable  ! 
There  was  one  consolation,  though.  As  Remy  had  said,  the 
humiliation  she  was  about  to  put  upon  him  would  be  more 
bearable  under  those  circumstances.  All  he  really  wanted  in 
the  world,  he  told  himself,  was  that  it  should  be  over !  He 
glanced  at  his  watch  surreptitiously.  A  few  minutes  more 
and  he  would  be  free ! 

He  slipped  his  watch  back  and  touched  lightly  and  jubi¬ 
lantly  a  small,  flat  envelope  in  the  pocket  of  his  waistcoat. 
It  was  his  ticket  back  to  the  “Bye-low  Ranch.”  He  had 
dashed  out  in  a  taxi  early  in  the  morning  to  the  railroad  office 
and  bought  it.  Freedom  and  contentment  were  in  that  little 
envelope.  He  sighed  happily.  This  bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
would  soon  be  over  and  done  with  forever.  Good  God!  just 
to  get  away  from  all  this  and  back  to  the  waving  green  of  the 
alfalfa  fields  and  the  sunsets  behind  the  jagged  mountain 
range- - ! 

Whitridge  opened  the  chancel  door  a  crack  and  peeped  out. 

“Gad!  I  never  saw  such  a  crowd!” 

The  rector  of  the  Heavenly  Angels  came  into  the  vestry, 
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shook  hands  with  Warner  impressively,  and  put  on  his  canoni¬ 
cals.  Then  he  consulted  his  watch. 

“Don’t  get  nervous,  young  man!  It’s  five  minutes  after 
four,  but  the  bride  is  always  late!”  He  smiled  jocularly  at 
Warner,  and  turned  to  Whitridge.  “I  am  going  into  the 
chancel— I  always  say  a  prayer  before  performing  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony.  You  and  Mr.  Warner  had  better  come,  too, 
as  the  bridal  party  will  surely  be  here  any  moment  now,”  he 
said,  and,  followed  by  the  two  young  men,  passed  into  the 
chancel. 

From  their  station  behind  the  barrage  of  palms,  Warner 
could  see  the  shifting,  myriad-hued  assemblage  perfectly. 
Above  the  swelling  arpeggios  from  the  organ  loft  there 
hummed  the  murmured  talk  of  the  restless  throng.  The  heavy 
perfume  of  flowers  hung  on  the  agitated  air.  Warner  felt  a 
queer  constriction  in  his  throat,  a  tightening  about  his  pound¬ 
ing  heart.  Somewhere  in  his  neck  a  strange  new  pulse  was 
throbbing  furiously.  God !  if  only  it  were  over ! — if  only  the 
ordeal  were  over  and  he  could  slip  away ! 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  touched  again  his  pass¬ 
port  to  liberty.  After  all,  it  wouldn’t  be  long  now — he  was 
only  getting  what  was  coming  to  him.  He’d  stand  it !  Freedom 
was  only  a  little  way  ahead !  He  passed  a  handkerchief  across 
his  damp  forehead. 

Suddenly  the  organ  stopped  with  a  crash.  There  was  a 
deep  silence,  broken  only  by  the  soft,  concerted  movement  of 
craning  necks.  And  then  the  first  soft  strains  of  the  Mendels¬ 
sohn  “Wedding  March”  fell  upon  Warner’s  startled  ears. 
Young  Whitridge  turned  to  him  and  grinned  encouragingly. 

“Come  on!”  he  whispered. 

Warner  shook  his  head.  “Wait  a  minute! — there’s  some 

mistake - ”  His  dry  lips  had  difficulty  in  forming  the 

words.  Whitridge  stared  at  him  curiously. 

What ’s  the  matter  with  you  ?  ”  he  demanded.  ‘  ‘  Buck  up  ! 
Hurry  ! — they ’ve  started !  ’  ’ 

Dazed,  Warner  faced  about,  and  with  Whitridge ’s  compel¬ 
ling  hand  on  his  arm,  found  himself  walking  to  the  front  of 
the  chancel.  He  looked  down  the  aisle  with  troubled  eyes,  and 
there,  in  the  dim,  flower-strewn  distance,  he  saw  advancing 
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in  slow,  ineluctable  procession,  the  eight  Watteau  brides¬ 
maids,  the  diminutive  flower  girl  and  velvet-clad  ring  bearer, 
and  behind  them  Remy,  in  white  satin  and  rose  point,  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  her  father.  .  .  . 


FIFTY  POUNDS  1 


A.  E.  Coppard 

After  tea  Philip  Repton  and  Eulalia  Burnes  discussed  their 
gloomy  circumstances.  Repton  was  the  precarious  sort  of  Lon¬ 
don  journalist,  a  dark  deliberating  man,  lean  and  drooping, 
full  of  genteel  unprosperity,  who  wrote  articles  about  Single 
Tax,  Diet  and  Reason,  The  Futility  of  this,  that  and  the 
other,  or  The  Significance  of  the  other,  that  and  this ;  all  done 
with  a  bleak  care  and  signed  P.  Stick  Repton.  Eulalia  was 
brown-haired  and  hardy,  undeliberating  and  intuitive;  she 
had  been  milliner,  clerk,  domestic  help  and  something  in  a 
canteen;  and  P.  Stick  Repton  had,  as  one  commonly  says, 
picked  her  up  at  a  time  when  she  was  drifting  about  London 
without  a  penny  in  her  purse,  without  even  a  purse,  and  he 
had  not  yet  put  her  down. 

“I  can’t  understand!  It’s  sickening,  monstrous!”  Lally  was 
fumbling  with  a  match  in  front  of  the  gas  fire,  for  when-  it  was 
evening,  in  September,  it  always  got  chilly  on  a  floor  so  high 
up.  Their  flat  was  a  fourth-floor  one  and  there  were — Oh,  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  stairs !  Out  of  the  window  and  beyond  the  chim¬ 
neys  you  could  see  the  long  glare  from  lights  in  High  Hol- 
born,  and  hear  the  hums  and  hoots  of  buses.  And  that  was  a 
comfort. 

“Lower!  Turn  it  lower!”  yelled  Philip.  The  gas  had  ignited 
with  an  astounding  thump;  the  kneeling  Lally  had  thrown 
up  her  hands  and  dropped  the  matchbox,  saying  “Damn” 
in  the  same  tone  as  one  might  say  good  morning  to  a  milkman. 

“You  shouldn’t  do  it,  you  know,”  grumbled  Repton. 

1  Reprinted  from  The  Field  of  Mustard,  by  A.  E.  Coppard,  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  author  and  hy  courtesy  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  authorized 
publishers. 
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“ You’ll  blow  us  to  the  deuce."  And  that  was  just  like  Lally, 
that  was  Lally  all  over,  always:  the  gas,  the  knobs  of  sugar 
in  his  tea,  the  way  she  .  .  .  and  the,  the  ...  0  dear,  dear ! 
In  their  early  life  together,  begun  so  abruptly  and  illicitly 
six  months  before,  her  simple  hidden  beauties  had  delighted 
him  by  their  surprises ;  they  had  peered  and  shone  brighter, 
had  waned  and  recurred :  she  was  less  the  one  star  in  his 
universe  than  a  faint  galaxy. 

This  room  of  theirs  was  a  dingy  room,  very  small  but  very 
high.  A  lanky  gas  tube  swooped  from  the  middle  of  the  ceiling 
towards  the  middle  of  the  table-cloth  as  if  burning  to  discover 
whether  that  was  pink  or  saffron  or  fawn — and  it  was  hard 
to  tell — but  on  perceiving  that  the  cloth,  whatever  its  tint, 
was  disturbingly  spangled  with  dozens  of  cupstains  and  sev¬ 
eral  large  envelopes,  the  gas  tube  in  the  violence  of  its  disap¬ 
pointment  contorted  itself  abruptly,  assumed  a  lateral  bend, 
and  put  out  its  tongue  of  flame  at  an  oleograph  of  Mona  Lisa 
which  hung  above  the  fireplace. 

Those  envelopes  were  the  torment  to  Lally;  they  were  the 
sickening,  monstrous  manifestations  which  she  could  not  un¬ 
derstand.  There  were  always  some  of  them  lying  there,  or 
about  the  room,  bulging  with  manuscripts  that  no  editors — 
they  couldn’t  have  perused  them — wanted ;  and  so  it  had  come 
to  the  desperate  point  when,  as  Lally  was  saying,  something 
had  to  be  done  about  things.  Repton  had  done  all  he  could; 
he  wrote  unceasingly,  all  day,  all  night,  but  all  his  projects 
insolvency  withered,  and  morning,  noon  and  evening  brought 
his  manuscripts  back  as  unwanted  as  snow  in  summer.  He 
was  depressed  and  baffled  and  weary.  And  there  was  simply 
nothing  else  he  could  do,  nothing  in  the  world.  Apart  from  his 
own  wonderful  gift  he  was  useless,  Lally  knew,  and  he  was 
being  steadily  and  stupidly  murdered  by  those  editors.  It  was 
weeks  since  they  had  eaten  a  proper  meal.  Whenever  they 
obtained  any  real  nice  food  now,  they  sat  down  to  it  silently, 
intently  and  destructively.  As  far  as  Lally  could  tell  there 
seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of  any  such  meals  again  in  life  or 
time,  and  the  worst  of  it  all  was  Philip’s  pride — he  was  ac¬ 
tually  too  proud  to  ask  anyone  for  assistance !  Not  that  he 
would  be  too  proud  to  accept  help  if  it  were  offered  to  him: 
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0  no,  if  it  came  he  would  rejoice  at  it !  But  still,  he  had  that 
nervous  shrinking  pride  that  coiled  upon  itself,  and  he  would 
not  ask;  he  was  like  a  wounded  animal  that  hid  its  woe  far 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Lally  alone  knew  his  need, 
but  why  could  not  other  people  see  it — those  villainous  edi¬ 
tors!  His  own  wants  were  so  modest  and  he  had  a  generous 
mind. 

‘  ‘  Phil,  ’  ’  Lally  said,  seating  herself  at  the  table.  Repton  was 
lolling  in  a  wicker  armchair  beside  the  gas  fire.  “I’m  not 
going  on  waiting  and  waiting  any  longer,  I  must  go  and  get  a 
job.  Yes,  I  must.  We  get  poorer  and  poorer.  We  can’t  go  on 
like  this  any  longer,  it’s  no  use,  and  I  can’t  bear  it.” 

“No,  no,  I  can’t  have  that,  my  dear.  ...” 

“ But  I  will ! ’ ’  she  cried.  “Oh,  why  are  you  so  proud ? ’ ’ 

“Proud!  Proud!”  He  stared  into  the  gas  fire,  his  tired  arms 
hanging  limp  over  the  arms  of  the  chair.  “You  don’t  under¬ 
stand.  There  are  things  the  flesh  has  to  endure,  and  things 
the  spirit  too  must  endure.  ...”  Lally  loved  to  hear  him  talk 
like  that ;  and  it  was  just  as  well,  for  Repton  was  much  given 
to  such  discoursing.  Deep  in  her  mind  was  the  conviction  that 
he  had  simple  access  to  profound,  almost  unimaginable,  wis¬ 
dom.  “It  isn’t  pride,  it  is  just  that  there  is  a  certain  order  in 
life,  in  my  life,  that  it  would  not  do  for.  I  could  not  bear  it,  I 
could  never  rest:  I  can’t  explain  that,  but  just  believe  it, 
Lally.”  His  head  was  empty  but  unbowed;  he  spoke  quickly 
and  finished  almost  angrily.  “If  only  I  had  money!  It’s  not 
for  myself.  I  can  stand  all  this,  any  amount  of  it.  I’ve  done 
so  before,  and  I  shall  do  again  and  again  I’ve  no  doubt.  But 
I  have  to  think  of  you.” 

That  was  fiercely  annoying.  Lally  got  up  and  went  and  stood 
over  him. 

“Why  are  you  so  stupid?  I  can  think  for  myself  and  fend 
for  myself.  I’m  not  married  to  you.  You  have  your  pride,  but 
I  can’t  starve  for  it.  And  I’ve  a  pride,  too,  I’m  a  burden  to 
you.  If  you  won’t  let  me  work  now  while  we’re  together,  then 
I  must  leave  you  and  work  for  myself.  ’  ’ 

“Leave!  Leave  me  now?  When  things  are  so  bad?”  His 
white  face  gleamed  his  perturbation  up  at  her.  “0  well,  go, 
go.  But  then,  mournfully  moved,  he  took  her  hands  and 
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fondled  them.  “Don’t  be  a  fool,  Lally;  it’s  only  a  passing 
depression,  this;  I’ve  known  worse  before,  and  it  never  lasts 
long,  something  turns  up,  always  does.  There’s  good  and  bad 
in  it  all,  but  there’s  more  goodness  than  anything  else.  You 
see.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  wait  for  ever,  even  for  goodness.  I  don’t 
believe  in  it,  I  never  see  it,  never  feel  it,  it  is  no  use  to  me. 
I  could  go  and  steal,  or  walk  the  streets,  or  do  any  dirty  thing 
— easily.  What’s  the  good  of  goodness  if  it  isn’t  any  use?” 

“But,  but,”  Repton  stammered,  “ what’s  the  use  of  bad,  if 
it  isn’t  any  better?” 

“I  mean  ...”  began  Lally. 

“You  don’t  mean  anything,  my  dear  girl.” 

“I  mean,  when  you  haven’t  any  choice  it’s  no  use  talking 
moral,  or  having  pride,  it’s  stupid.  Oh,  my  darling,”  she  slid 
down  to  him  and  lay  against  his  breast,  “  it ’s  not  you,  you  are 
everything  to  me ;  that ’s  why  it  angers  me  so,  this  treatment 
of  you,  all  hard  blows  and  no  comfort.  It  will  never  be  any 
dilferent,  I  feel  it  will  never  be  different  now,  and  it  terrifies 
me.” 

“Pooh !”  Repton  kissed  her  and  comforted  her:  she  was  his 
beloved.  “When  things  are  wrong  with  us  our  fancies  take 
their  tone  from  our  misfortunes,  badness,  evil.  I  sometimes 
have  a  queer  stray  feeling  that  one  day  I  shall  be  hanged. 
Yes,  I  don’t  know  what  for,  what  could  I  be  hanged  for? 
And,  do  you  know,  at  other  times  I ’ve  had  a  kind  of  intuition 
that  one  day  I  shall  be — what  do  you  think  ? — Prime  Minister 
of  the  country  !  Yes,  well  you  can’t  reason  against  such  things. 
I  know  what  I  should  do,  I’ve  my  plans,  I’ve  even  made  a 
list  of  the  men  for  my  cabinet.  Yes,  well,  there  you  are!” 

But  Lally  had  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  him;  she  would 
leave  him  for  a  while  and  earn  her  own  living.  When  things 
took  a  turn  for  the  better  she  would  join  him  again.  She  told 
him  this.  She  had  friends  who  were  going  to  get  her  some 
work. 

‘  ‘  But  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Lally,  I.  .  .  .” 

“I’m  going  away  to  Glasgow,”  said  she. 

“Glasgow?”  He  had  heard  things  about  Glasgow!  Good 
heavens ! 
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“I’ve  some  friends  there,”  the  girl  went  on  steadily.  She 
had  got  up  and  was  sitting  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  “I 
wrote  to  them  last  week.  They  can  get  me  a  job  almost 
anywhen,  and  I  can  stay  with  them.  They  want  me  to  go 
— they’ve  sent  the  money  for  my  fare.  I  think  I  shall  have 
to  go.” 

“You  don’t  love  me  then!”  said  the  man. 

Lally  kissed  him. 

“But  do  you?  Tell  me!” 

“Yes,  my  dear,”  said  Lally,  “of  course.” 

An  uneasiness  possessed  him ;  he  released  her  moodily. 
Where  was  their  wild  passion  flown  to?  She  was  staring  at 
him  intently,  then  she  tenderly  said:  “My  love,  don’t  you 
be  melancholy,  don’t  take  it  to  heart  so.  I’d  cross  the  world  to 
find  you  a  pin.” 

“No,  no,  you  mustn’t  do  that,”  he  exclaimed  idiotically.  At 
her  indulgent  smile  he  grimly  laughed  too,  and  then  sank 
back  in  his  chair.  The  girl  stood  up  and  went  about  the  room 
doing  vague  things,  until  he  spoke  again. 

4 ‘ So  you  are  tired  of  me?” 

Lally  went  to  him  steadily  and  knelt  down  by  his  chair. 
“If  I  was  tired  of  you,  Phil,  I’d  kill  myself.” 

Moodily  he  ignored  her.  4  ‘  I  suppose  it  had  to  end  like  this. 
But  I’ve  loved  you  desperately.”  Lally  was  now  weeping  on 
his  shoulder,  and  he  began  to  twirl  a  lock  of  her  rich  brown 
hair  absently  with  his  fingers  as  if  it  were  a  seal  on  a  watch 
chain.  “I’d  been  thinking  we  might  as  well  get  married,  as 
soon  as  things  had  turned  round.” 

“I’ll  come  back,  Phil,”  she  clasped  him  so  tenderly,  “as 
soon  as  you  want  me.” 

4  ‘  But  you  are  not  really  going  ?  ’  ’ 

“Yes,”  said  Lally. 

“You  ’re  not  to  go  !  ” 

“I  wouldn’t  go  if  ...  if  anything  ...  if  you  had  any  luck. 
But  as  we  are  now  I  must  go  away,  to  give  you  a  chance. 
You  see  that,  darling  Phil?” 

“You’re  not  to  go;  I  object.  I  just  love  you,  Lally,  that’s 
all,  and  of  course  I  want  to  keep  you  here.” 

4  4  Then  what  are  we  to  do  ?  ” 
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“I  .  .  .  don’t  .  .  .  know.  Things  drop  out  of  the  sky.  But 
we  must  be  together.  You’re  not  to  go.” 

Lally  sighed:  he  was  stupid.  And  Repton  began  to  turn 
over  in  his  mind  the  dismal  knowledge  that  she  had  taken 
this  step  in  secret,  she  had  not  told  him  while  she  was  trying 
to  get  to  Glasgow.  Now  here  she  was  with  the  fare,  and  as 
good  as  gone !  Yes,  it  was  all  over. 

‘‘When  do  you  propose  to  go?” 

“Not  for  a  few  days,  nearly  a  fortnight.” 

“Good  God,”  he  moaned.  Yes,  it  was  all  over  then.  He 
had  never  dreamed  that  this  would  be  the  end,  that  she 
would  be  the  first  to  break  away.  He  had  always  envisaged  a 
tender  scene  in  which  he  could  tell  her,  with  dignity  and 
gentle  humour,  that.  .  .  .  Well,  he  never  had  quite  hit  upon 
the  words  he  would  use,  but  that  was  the  kind  of  setting 
And  now,  here  she  was  with  her  fare  to  Glasgow,  her  heart 
turned  towards  Glasgow,  and  she  as  good  as  gone  to  Glas¬ 
gow  !  No  dignity,  no  gentle  humour — in  fact  he  was  enraged, 
sullen  but  enraged;  he  boiled  furtively.  But  he  said  with 
mournful  calm : 

“I’ve  so  many  misfortunes,  I  suppose  I  can  bear  this, 
too.”  Gloomy  and  tragic  he  was. 

“Dear,  darling  Phil,  it’s  for  your  own  sake  I’m  going,” 

Repton  sniffled  derisively.  “We  are  always  mistaken  in  the 
reasons  for  our  commonest  actions;  Nature  derides  us  all. 
You  are  sick  of  me;  I  can’t  blame  you.” 

Eulalia  was  so  moved  that  she  could  only  weep  again. 
Nevertheless  she  wrote  to  her  friends  in  Glasgow  promising 
to  be  with  them  by  a  stated  date. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  at  a  time  when 
she  was  alone,  a  letter  arrived  addressed  to  herself.  It  was 
from  a  firm  of  solicitors  in  Cornhill  inviting  her  to  call  upon 
them.  A  flame  leaped  up  in  Daily’s  heart:  it  might  mean  the 
offer  of  some  work  which  would  keep  her  in  London  after 
all !  If  only  it  were  so  she  would  accept  it  on  the  spot,  and 
Philip  would  have  to  be  made  to  see  the  reasonability  of  it. 
But  at  the  office  in  Cornhill  a  more  astonishing  outcome 
awaited  her.  There  she  showed  her  letter  to  a  little  office  boy 
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with  scarcely  any  fingernails  and  very  little  nose,  and  he 
took  it  to  an  elderly  man  who  had  a  superabundance  of  both. 
Smiling  affably  the  long-nosed  man  led  her  upstairs  into  the 
sombre  den  of  a  gentleman  who  had  some  white  hair  and 
a  lumpy  yellow  complexion.  Having  put  to  her  a  number 
of  questions  relating  to  her  family  history,  and  appearing 
to  be  satisfied  and  not  at  all  surprised  by  her  answers,  this 
gentleman  revealed  to  Lally  the  overpowering  tidings  that 
she  was  entitled  to  a  legacy  of  eighty  pounds  by  the  will 
of  a  forgotten  and  recently  deceased  aunt.  Subject  to  cer¬ 
tain  formalities,  proofs  of  identity  and  so  forth,  he 
promised  Lally  the  possession  of  the  money  within  about  a 
week. 

Lally ’s  descent  to  the  street,  her  emergence  into  the  clamour¬ 
ing  atmosphere,  her  walk  along  to  Holborn,  were  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  state  of  blessedness  and  trance,  a  trance  in  which 
life  became  a  thousand  times  aerially  enlarged,  movement 
was  a  delight,  and  thought  a  rapture.  She  would  give  all  the 
money  to  Philip,  and  if  he  very  much  wanted  it  she  would 
even  marry  him  now.  Perhaps,  though,  she  would  save  ten 
pounds  of  it  for  herself.  The  other  seventy  would  keep  them 
for  .  .  .  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  long  it  would  keep  them. 
They  could  have  a  little  holiday  somewhere  in  the  country 
together,  he  was  so  worn  and  weary.  Perhaps  she  had  better 
not  tell  Philip  anything  at  all  about  it  until  her  lovely  money 
was  really  in  her  hand.  Nothing  in  life,  at  least  nothing  about 
money,  was  ever  certain;  something  horrible  might  happen 
at  the  crucial  moment  and  the  money  be  snatched  from  her 
very  fingers.  Oh,  she  would  go  mad  then!  So  for  some  days 
she  kept  her  wonderful  secret. 

Their  imminent  separation  had  given  Repton  a  tender  sad¬ 
ness  that  was  very  moving.  “Eulalia,”  he  would  say;  for  he 
had  suddenly  adopted  the  formal  version  of  her  name:  “Eu¬ 
lalia,  we ’ve  had  a  great  time  together,  a  wonderful  time,  there 
will  never  be  anything  like  it  again.  ’  ’  She  often  shed  tears,  but 
she  kept  the  grand  secret  still  locked  in  her  heart.  Indeed, 
it  occurred  to  her  very  forcibly  that  even  now  his  stupid  pride 
might  cause  him  to  reject  her  money  altogether.  Silly,  silly 
Philip!  Of  course  it  would  have  been  different  if  they  had 
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married;  he  would  naturally  have  taken  it  then,  and  really, 
it  would  have  been  his.  She  would  have  to  think  out  some 
dodge  to  overcome  his  scruples.  Scruples  were  such  a  nui¬ 
sance,  but  then  it  was  very  noble  of  him:  there  were  not 
many  men  who  wouldn’t  take  money  from  a  girl  they  were 
living  with. 

Well,  a  week  later  she  was  summoned  again  to  the  office  in 
Cornhill  and  received  from  the  white-haired  gentleman  a 
cheque  for  eighty  pounds  drawn  on  the  Bank  of  England  to 
the  order  of  Eulalia  Burnes.  Miss  Burnes  desired  to  cash  the 
cheque  straightway,  so  the  large-nosed  elderly  clerk  was  de¬ 
puted  to  accompany  her  to  the  Bank  of  England  close  by  and 
assist  in  procuring  the  money. 

‘  ‘  A  very  nice  errand  !  ’  ’  exclaimed  that  gentleman  as  they 
crossed  to  Threadneedle  Street  past  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Miss  Burnes  smiled  her  acknowledgment,  and  he  began  to  tell 
her  of  other  windfalls  that  had  been  disbursed  in  his  time — 
but  vast  sums,  very  great  persons — until  she  began  to  infer 
that  Blackbean,  Carp  and  Ransome  were  universal  dispensers 
of  heavenly  largesse. 

“  Yes,  but,”  said  the  clerk,  hawking  a  good  deal  from  an  af¬ 
fliction  of  catarrh,  “I  never  got  any  myself,  and  never  will. 
If  I  did,  do  you  know  what  I  would  do  with  it  ?  ”  But  at  that 
moment  they  entered  the  portals  of  the  bank,  and  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  business,  Miss  Burnes  forgot  to  ask  the  clerk 
how  he  would  use  a  legacy,  and  thus  she  possibly  lost  a  most 
valuable  slice  of  knowledge.  With  one  fifty-pound  note  and  six 
five-pound  notes  clasped  in  her  handbag  she  bade  good-bye  to 
the  long-nosed  clerk,  who  shook  her  fervently  by  the  hand  and 
assured  her  that  Blackbean,  Carp  and  Ransome  would  be  de¬ 
lighted  at  all  times  to  undertake  any  commissions  on  her 
behalf.  Then  she  fled  along  the  pavement,  blithe  as  a  bird, 
until  she  was  breathless  with  her  flight.  Presently  she  came 
opposite  the  window  of  a  typewriting  agency.  Tripping  airily 
into  his  office  she  laid  a  scrap  of  paper  before  a  lovely  Hebe 
who  was  typing  there. 

“I  want  this  typed,  if  you  please,”  said  Rally. 

The  beautiful  typist  read  the  words  on  the  scrap  of  paper 
and  stared  at  the  heiress. 
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“I  don’t  want  any  address  to  appear,”  said  Lally ;  "just  a 
plain  sheet,  please.” 

A  few  moments  later  she  received  a  neatly  typed  page 
folded  in  an  envelope,  and  after  paying  the  charge  she  hur¬ 
ried  off  to  a  District  Messenger  office.  Here  she  addressed  the 
envelope  in  a  disguised  hand  to  P.  Stick  Repton,  Esq.,  at 
their  address  in  Holborn.  She  read  the  typed  letter  through 
again : 


Dear  Sir,  .  . 

In  common  with  many  others  I  entertain  the  greatest  admiration 
for  your  literary  abilities,  and  I  therefore  beg  you  to  accept  this 
tangible  expression  of  that  admiration  from  a  constant  reader  of 
your  articles  who,  for  purely  private  reasons,  desires  to  remain 
anonymous. 

Your  very  sincere 

WT XT' T  T  VXrTQTTTTT? 


Placing  the  fifty-pound  note  upon  the  letter  Lally  carefully 
folded  them  together  and  put  them  both  into  the  envelope. 
The  attendant  then  gave  it  to  a  uniformed  lad,  who  saun¬ 
tered  off  whistling  very  casually,  somewhat  to  Lally ’s  alarm 
—he  looked  so  small  and  careless  to  be  entrusted  with  fifty 
pounds.  Then  Lally  went  out,  changed  one  of  her  five-pound 
notes  and  had  a  lunch — half-a-crown,  but  it  was  worth  it. 
Oh,  how  enchanting  and  exciting  London  was!  In  two  days 
more  she  would  have  been  gone :  now  she  would  have  to  write 
off  at  once  to  her  Glasgow  friends  and  tell  them  she  had 
changed  her  mind,  that  she  was  now  settled  in  London.  Oh, 
how  enchanting  and  delightful !  And  to-night  he  would  take 
her  out  to  dine  in  some  fine  restaurant,  and  they  would  do  a 
theatre.  She  did  not  really  want  to  marry  Phil,  they  had  got 
on  so  well  without  it,  but  if  he  wanted  that  too  she  did  not 
mind — much.  They  would  go  away  into  the  country  for  a 
whole  week.  What  money  would  do !  Marvellous !  And  looking 
round  the  restaurant  she  felt  sure  that  no  other  woman  there, 
no  matter  how  well-dressed,  had  as  much  as  thirty  pounds  in 
her  handbag. 

Returning  home  in  the  afternoon  she  became  conscious  of 
her  own  betraying  radiance;  very  demure  and  subdued  and 
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usual  she  would  have  to  be,  or  he  might  guess  the  cause  of  it. 
Though  she  danced  up  the  long  flights  of  stairs  she  entered 
their  room  quietly,  but  the  sight  of  Repton  staring  out  of  the 
window,  forlorn  as  a  drowsy  horse,  overcame  her  and  she 
rushed  to  embrace  him  crying  ‘  ‘  Darling !  ’  ’ 

“Hullo,  hullo!”  he  smiled. 

“I’m  so  fond  of  you,  Phil  dear.” 

‘  ‘  But  .  .  .  but  you  ’re  deserting  me!” 

“0  no,”  she  cried  archly;  “I’m  not — not  deserting  you.” 

“All  right.”  Repton  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  he  seemed 
happier.  He  did  not  mention  the  fifty  pounds  then:  perhaps 
it  had  not  come  yet — or  perhaps  he  was  thinking  to  surprise 
her. 

“Let’s  go  for  a  walk,  it’s  a  screaming  lovely  day,”  said 
Lally. 

“Oh,  I  dunno.”  He  yawned  and  stretched.  “Nearly  tea- 
time,  isn’t  it?” 

“Well,  we  .  .  .”  Lally  was  about  to  suggest  having  tea  out 
somewhere,  but  she  bethought  herself  in  time.  “I  suppose  it 
is.  Yes,  it  is.” 

So  they  stayed  in  for  tea.  No  sooner  was  tea  over  than 
Repton  remarked  that  he  had  an  engagement  somewhere.  Off 
he  went,  leaving  Lally  disturbed  and  anxious.  Why  had  he 
not  mentioned  the  fifty  pounds?  Surely  it  had  not  gone  to 
the  wrong  address?  This  suspicion  once  formed,  Lally  soon 
became  certain,  tragically  sure,  that  she  had  misaddressed  the 
envelope  herself.  A  conviction  that  she  had  put  No.  17  instead 
of  No.  71  was  almost  overpowering,  and  she  fancied  that  she 
hadn’t  even  put  London  on  the  envelope — but  Glasgow.  That 
was  impossible,  though,  but — Oh,  the  horror ! — somebody  else 
was  enjoying  their  fifty  pounds.  The  girl’s  fears  were  not 
allayed  by  the  running  visit  she  paid  to  the  messenger  office 
that  evening,  for  the  rash  imp  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
her  letter  had  gone  home  and  therefore  could  not  be  interro¬ 
gated  until  the  morrow.  By  now  she  was  sure  that  he  had 
blundered;  he  had  been  so  casual  with  an  important  letter 
like  that !  Lally  never  did,  and  never  would  again,  trust  any 
little  boys  who  wore  their  hats  so  much  on  one  side,  were  so 
glossy  with  hair-oil,  and  went  about  whistling  just  to  madden 
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you.  She  burned  to  ask  where  the  boy  lived,  but  in  spite  of 
her  desperate  desire  she  could  not  do  so.  She  dared  not,  it 
would  expose  her  to  ...  to  something  or  other  she  could 
only  feel,  not  name ;  you  had  to  keep  cool,  to  let  nothing,  not 
even  curiosity,  master  you. 

Hurrying  home  again,  though  hurrying  was  not  her  cus¬ 
tom,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  it,  she  wrote  the  letter  to  her 
Glasgow  friends.  Then  it  crossed  her  mind  that  it  would  be 
wiser  not  to  post  the  letter  that  night;  better  wait  until  the 
morning,  after  she  had  discovered  what  the  horrible  little  mes¬ 
senger  had  done  with  her  letter.  Bed  was  a  poor  refuge  from 
her  thoughts,  but  she  accepted  it,  and  when  Phil  came  home 
she  was  not  sleeping.  While  he  undressed  he  told  her  of  the 
lecture  he  had  been  to,  something  about  Agrarian  Depopula¬ 
tion  it  was,  but  even  after  he  had  stretched  himself  beside  her, 
he  did  not  speak  about  the  fifty  pounds.  Nothing,  not  even 
curiosity,  should  master  her,  and  so  she  calmed  herself,  and 
in  time  fitfully  slept. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  he  asked  her  what  she  was 
going  to  do  that  day. 

“Oh,”  replied  Daily  offhandedly,  “I’ve  a  lot  of  things  to 
see  to,  you  know ;  I  must  go  out.  I ’m  sorry  the  porridge  is  so 
awful  this  morning,  Phil,  but  ...” 

“Awful?”  he  broke  in.  “But  it’s  nicer  than  usual!  Where 
are  you  going?  I  thought — our  last  day,  you  know — we  might 
go  out  somewhere  together.” 

“Dear  Phil!”  Lovingly  she  stretched  out  a  hand  to  be 
caressed  across  the  table.  “But  I’ve  several  things  to  do.  I’ll 
come  back  early,  eh?”  She  got  up  and  hurried  round  to  em¬ 
brace  him. 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “Don’t  be  long.” 

Off  went  Lally  to  the  messenger  office,  at  first  as  happy  as 
a  bird,  but  on  approaching  the  building  the  old  tremors  as¬ 
sailed  her.  Inside  the  room  was  the  cocky  little  boy  who  bade 
her  “Good  morning”  with  laconic  assurance.  Lally  at  once 
questioned  him,  and  when  he  triumphantly  produced  a  de¬ 
livery  book  she  grew  limp  with  her  suppressed  fear,  one  fear 
above  all  others.  For  a  moment  she  did  not  want  to  look  at 
it :  Truth  hung  by  a  hair,  and  as  long  as  it  so  hung  she  might 
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swear  it  was  a  lie.  But  there  it  was,  written  right  across  the 
page,  an  entry  of  a  letter  delivered,  signed  for  in  the  well- 
known  hand,  P.  Stick  Repton.  There  was  no  more  doubt,  only 
a  sharp  indignant  agony  as  if  she  had  been  stabbed  with  a 
dagger  of  ice. 

“0  yes,  thank  you,”  said  Lally  calmly.  “Did  you  hand  it 
to  him  yourself?” 

“Yes’m,”  replied  the  boy,  and  he  described  Philip. 

‘  ‘  Did  he  open  the  letter  ?  ’  ’ 

“Yes’m.” 

1  ‘  There  was  no  answer  ?  ’  ’ 

“No ’m.” 

‘  ‘  All  right.  ’  ’  Fumbling  in  her  bag,  she  added  :  “  I  think  I  ’ve 
got  a  sixpence  for  you.  ’  ’ 

Out  in  the  street  again  she  tremblingly  chuckled  to  herself. 

*  ‘  So  that  is  what  he  is  like,  after  all.  Cruel  and  mean !  ’  ’  He 
was  going  to  let  her  go  and  keep  the  money  in  secret  to  him¬ 
self  !  How  despicable !  Cruel  and  mean,  cruel  and  mean.  She 
hummed  it  to  herself:  “Cruel  and  mean,  cruel  and  mean!” 
It  eased  her  tortured  bosom.  “Cruel  and  mean!”  And  he 
was  waiting  at  home  for  her,  waiting  with  a  smile  for  their 
last  day  together.  It  would  have  to  be  their  last  day.  She  tore 
up  the  letter  to  her  Glasgow  friends,  for  now  she  must  go  to 
them.  So  cruel  and  mean !  Let  him  wait !  A  ’bus  stopped  beside 
her  and  she  stepped  on  to  it,  climbing  to  the  top  and  sitting 
there  while  the  air  chilled  her  burning  features.  The  ’bus  made 
a  long  journey  to  Plaistow.  She  knew  nothing  of  Plaistow,  she 
wanted  to  know  nothing  of  Plaistow,  but  she  did  not  care 
where  the  ’bus  took  her;  she  only  wanted  to  keep  moving, 
and  moving  away,  as  far  away  as  possible  from  IPolborn 
and  from  him,  and  not  once  let  those  hovering  tears  down 
fall. 

From  Plaistow  she  turned  and  walked  back  as  far  as  the 
Mile  End  Road.  Thereabouts,  wherever  she  went  she  met 
clergymen,  dozens  of  them.  There  must  be  a  confei'ence,  about 
charity  or  something,  Lally  thought.  With  a  vague  desire  to 
confide  her  trouble  to  some  one,  she  observed  them ;  it  would 
relieve  the  strain.  But  there  was  none  she  could  tell  her  sor¬ 
row  to,  and  failing  that,  when  she  came  to  a  neat  restaurant 
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she  entered  it  and  consumed  a  fish.  Just  beyond  her  three 
sleek  parsons  were  lunching,  sleek  and  pink ;  bald,  affable, 
consoling  men,  all  very  much  alike. 

“I  saw  Carter  yesterday,”  she  heard  one  say.  Lally  liked 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  strangers,  and  she  had  often 
wondered  what  clergymen  talked  about  among  themselves. 

‘‘What,  Carter!  Indeed.  Nice  fellow  Carter.  How  was  he?” 

“Carter  loves  preaching,  you  know!”  cried  the  third. 

“0  yes,  he  loves  preaching!” 

“Ha  ha  ha,  yes.” 

“Ha  ha  ha,  oom. ” 

“Awf’ly  good  preacher,  though.” 

“Yes,  awf’ly  good.” 

“And  he’s  awf’ly  good  at  comic  songs,  too.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yes!” 

Three  glasses  of  water,  a  crumbling  of  bread,  a  silence  sug¬ 
gestive  of  prayer. 

“How  long  has  he  been  married?” 

“Twelve  years,”  returned  the  cleric  who  had  met  Carter. 

‘  ‘  Oh,  twelve  years  !  ’  ’ 

“I’ve  only  been  married  twelve  years  myself,”  said  the 
oldest  of  them. 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes,  I  tarried  very  long.” 

“Ha  ha  ha,  yes.” 

‘  ‘  Ha  ha  ha,  oom.  ’  ’ 

“Er  .  .  .  have  you  any  family?” 

“No.” 

Very  delicate  and  dainty  in  handling  their  food  they  were; 
very  delicate  and  dainty. 

“My  rectory  is  a  magnificent  old  house,”  continued  the 
recently  married  one.  “Built  originally  in  1700.  Burnt  down. 
Rebuilt  1784.” 

“Indeed!” 

‘  ‘  Humph !  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Seventeen  bedrooms  and  two  delightful  tennis  courts.  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  well  done!”  the  others  cried,  and  then  they  all  fell 
with  genteel  gusto  upon  a  pale  blancmange. 
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From  the  restaurant  the  girl  sauntered  about  for  a  while, 
and  then  there  was  a  cinema  wherein,  seated  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  twitching  darkness,  she  partially  stilled  her 
misery.  Some  nervous  fancy  kept  her  roaming  in  that  district 
for  most  of  the  evening.  She  knew  that  if  she  left  it  she  would 
go  home,  and  she  did  not  want  to  go  home.  The  naphtha  lamps 
of  the  booths  at  Mile  End  were  bright  and  distracting,  and  the 
hum  of  the  evening  business  was  good  despite  the  smell.  A  man 
was  weaving  sweet  stuffs  from  a  pliant  roll  of  warm  toffee  that 
he  wrestled  with  as  the  athlete  wrestles  with  the  python. 
There  were  stalls  with  things  of  iron,  with  fruit  or  fish,  pots 
and  pans,  leather,  string,  nails.  Watches  for  use— or  for  or¬ 
nament — what  d  ’ye  lack  ?  A  sailor  told  naughty  stoii.es  while 
selling  bunches  of  green  grapes  out  of  barrels  of  cork  dust 
which  he  swore  he  had  stolen  from  the  Queen  of  Honolulu. 
People  clamoured  for  them  both.  You  could  buy  back  num¬ 
bers  of  the  comic  papers  at  four  a  penny,  rolls  of  linoleum  for 
very  little  more— and  use  either  for  the  other ’s  purpose. 

1 1  At  thrippence  per  foot,  mesdames,  cried  the  sweating 
cheap  jack,  lashing  himself  into  ecstatic  furies,  “that’s  a  piece 
of  fabric  weft  and  woven  with  triple-strength  Andalusian 
jute,  double-hot-pressed  with  rubber  from  the  island  of  Pa¬ 
nama,  and  stenciled  by  an  artist  as  poisoned  his  grandfather’s 
cook/ That’s  a  piece  of  fabric,  mesdames,  as  the  king  of 
heaven  himself  wouldn’t  mind  to  put  down  in  his  parlour— if 
he  had  the  chance.  Do  I  ask  thrippence  a  footer  that  piece  of 
fabric?  Mesdames,  I  was  never  a  daring  chap.” 

Daily  watched  it  all,  she  looked  and  listened ;  then  looked  and 
did  not  see,  listened  and  did  not  hear.  Her  misery  was  not  the 
mere  disappointment  of  love,  not  that  kind  of  misery  alone ; 
it  was  the  crushing  of  an  ideal  in  which  love  had  had  its  home, 
a  treachery  cruel  and  mean.  The  sky  of  night,  so  smooth,  so 
bestarred,  looked  wrinkled  through  her  screen  of  unshed  tears ; 
her  sorrow  was  a  wild  cloud  that  troubled  the  moon  with  dark¬ 
In  miserable  desultory  wandering  she  had  spent  her  day, 
their  last  day,  and  now,  returning  to  Holborn  m  the  late 
evening,  she  suddenly  began  to  hurry,  for  a  new  possibility 
had  come  to  lighten  her  dejection.  Perhaps,  after  all,  so 
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whimsical  he  was,  he  was  keeping  his  “revelation”  until  the 
last  day,  or  even  the  last  hour,  when  (nothing  being  known 
to  her,  as  he  imagined)  all  hopes  being  gone  and  they  had  come 
to  the  last  kiss,  he  would  take  her  in  his  arms  and  laughingly 
kill  all  grief,  waving  the  succour  of  a  flimsy  bank-note  like  a 
flag  of  triumph.  Perhaps  even,  in  fact  surely,  that  was  why 
he  wanted  to  take  her  out  to-day!  Oh,  what  a  blind  wicked 
stupid  girl  she  was,  and  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  bubbling  faith 
she  panted  homewards  for  his  revealing  sign. 

From  the  pavement  below  she  could  see  that  their  room  was 
lit.  Weakly  she  climbed  the  stairs  and  opened  the  door.  Phil 
was  standing  up,  staring  so  strangely  at  her.  Helplessly  and 
half-guilty  she  began  to  smile.  Without  a  word  said  he  came 
quickly  to  her  and  crushed  her  in  his  arms,  her  burning 
silent  man,  loving  and  exciting  her.  Lying  against  his  breast 
in  that  constraining  embrace,  their  passionate  disaster  was 
gone,  her  doubts  were  flown;  all  perception  of  the  feud  was 
torn  from  her  and  deeply  drowned  in  a  gulf  of  bliss.  She 
was  aware  only  of  the  consoling  delight  of  their  reunion,  of 
his  amorous  kisses,  of  his  tongue  tingling  the  soft  down  on 
her  upper  lip  that  she  disliked  and  he  admired.  All  the  soft 
wanton  endearments  that  she  so  loved  to  hear  him  speak  were 
singing  in  her  ears,  and  then  he  suddenly  swung  and  lifted 
her  up,  snapped  out  the  gaslight,  and  carried  her  off  to  bed. 

Life  that  is  born  of  love  feeds  on  love ;  if  the  wherewithal 
be  hidden,  how  shall  we  stay  our  hunger?  The  galaxy  may 
grow  dim,  or  the  stars  drop  in  a  wandering  void;  you  can 
neither  keep  them  in  your  hands  nor  crumble  them  in  your 
mind. 

What  was  it  Phil  had  once  called  her?  Numskull!  After 
all  it  was  his  own  fifty  pounds,  she  had  given  it  to  him  freely, 
it  was  his  to  do  as  he  liked  with.  A  gift  was  a  gift,  it  was 
poor  spirit  to  send  money  with  the  covetous  expectation  that 
it  would  return  to  you.  She  would  surely  go  to-morrow. 

The  next  morning  he  awoke  her  early,  and  kissed  her. 

“What  time  does  your  train  go?” 

“Train!”  Lally  scrambled  from  his  arms  and  out  of  bed. 

A  fine  day,  a  glowing  day.  0  bright,  sharp  air!  Quickly 
she  dressed,  and  went  into  the  other  room  to  prepare  their 
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breakfast.  Soon  he  followed,  and  they  ate  silently  together, 
although  whenever  they  were  hear  each  other  he  caressed  her 
tenderly.  Afterwards  she  went  into  the  bedroom  and  packed 
her  bag;  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  he  was  beyond 
hope.  No  woman  wants  to  be  sacrificed,  least  of  all  those  who 
sacrifice  themselves  with  courage  and  a  quiet  mind.  When  she 
was  ready  to  go  she  took  her  portmanteau  into  the  sitting- 
room  ;  he,  too,  made  to  put  on  his  hat  and  coat. 

“No,”  murmured  Lally,  “you’re  not  to  come  with  me.” 

‘  ‘  Pooh,  my  dear  !  ”  he  protested ;  ‘  ‘  nonsense.  ’  ’ 

“I  won’t  have  you  come,”  cried  Lally  with  an  asperity  that 
impressed  him. 

“But  you  can’t  carry  that  bag  to  the  station  by  yourself!” 

“I  shall  take  a  taxi.”  She  buttoned  her  gloves. 

“My  dear!”  His  humourous  deprecation  annoyed  her. 

‘  ‘  O  bosh !  ’  ’  Putting  her  gloved  hands  around  his  neck  she 
kissed  him  coolly.  “Good-bye.  Write  to  me  often.  Let  me 
know  how  you  thrive,  won’t  you,  Phil?  And  a  little  wav- 
eringly — “love  me  always.”  She  stared  queerly  at  the  two 
dimples  in  his  cheeks ;  each  dimple  was  a  nest  of  hair  that 
could  never  be  shaved. 

“Lally  darling,  beloved  girl!  I  never  loved  you  more  than 
now,  this  moment.  You  are  more  precious  than  ever  to  me.” 

At  that,  she  knew  her  moment  of  sardonic  revelation  had 
come — but  she  dared  not  use  it,  she  let  it  go.  She  could  not  so 
deeply  humiliate  him  by  revealing  her  knowledge  of  his  per¬ 
fidy.  A  compassionate  divinity  smiles  at  our  puny  sins.  She 
knew  his  perfidy,  but  to  triumph  in  it  would  defeat  her  own 
pride.  Let  him  keep  his  gracious,  mournful  airs  to  the  last, 
false  though  they  were.  It  was  better  to  part  so,  better  from 
such  a  figure  than  from  an  abject  scarecrow,  even  though  both 
were  the  same  inside.  And  something  capriciously  reminded 
her  for  a  flying  moment,  of  elephants  she  had  seen  swaying 
with  the  grand  movement  of  tidal  water— and  groping  for 
monkey-nuts. 

Lally  tripped  down  the  stairs  alone.  At  the  end  of  the  street 
she  turned  for  a  last  glance.  There  he  was,  high  up  in  the 
window,  waving  good-byes.  And  she  waved  back  to  him. 
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Willa  Gather 

A  group  of  the  townspeople  stood  on  the  station  siding  of 
a  little  Kansas  town,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  night  train, 
which  was  already  twenty  minutes  overdue.  The  snow  had 
fallen  thick  over  everything;  in  the  pale  starlight  the  line 
of  bluffs  across  the  wide,  white  meadows  south  of  the  town 
made  soft,  smoke-coloured  curves  against  the  clear  sky.  The 
men  on  the  siding  stood  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the 
other,  their  hands  thrust  deep  into  their  trousers  pockets, 
their  overcoats  open,  their  shoulders  screwed  up  with  the 
cold;  and  they  glanced  from  time  to  time  toward  the  south¬ 
east,  where  the  railroad  track  wound  along  the  river  shore. 
They  conversed  in  low  tones  and  moved  about  restlessly,  seem¬ 
ing  uncertain  as  to  what  was  expected  of  them.  There  was  but 
one  of  the  company  who  looked  as  if  he  knew  exactly  why  he 
was  there,  and  he  kept  conspicuously  apart;  walking  to  the 
far  end  of  the  platform,  returning  to  the  station  door,  then 
pacing  up  the  track  again,  his  chin  sunk  in  the  high  collar  of 
his  overcoat,  his  burly  shoulders  drooping  forward,  his  gait 
heavy  and  dogged.  Presently  he  was  approached  by  a  tall, 
spare,  grizzled  man  clad  in  a  faded  Grand  Army  suit,  who 
shuffled  out  from  the  group  and  advanced  with  a  certain 
deference,  craning  his  neck  forward  until  his  back  made  the 
angle  of  a  jack-knife  three-quarters  open. 

“I  reckon  she’s  a-goin’  to  be  pretty  late  again  tonight, 
Jim,”  he  remarked  in  a  squeaky  falsetto.  “S’pose  it’s  the 
snow  ?  ’  ’ 

“I  don’t  know,”  responded  the  other  man  with  a  shade  of 

1  Reprinted  from  Youth  and  The  Bright  Medusa,  by  Willa  Catlier,  by 
and  with  permission  of  and  special  arrangement  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
Inc.,  authorized  publishers. 
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annoyance,  speaking  from  out  an  astonishing  cataract  of  red 
beard  that  grew  fiercely  and  thickly  in  all  directions. 

The  spare  man  shifted  the  quill  toothpick  he  was  chew¬ 
ing  to  the  other  side  of  his  mouth.  "It  ain’t  likely  that  any¬ 
body  from  the  East  will  come  with  the  corpse,  I  s’pose,”  he 
went  on  reflectively. 

"I  don’t  know,”  responded  the  other,  more  curtly  than 
before. 

"It’s  too  bad  he  didn’t  belong  to  some  lodge  or  other.  I 
like  an  order  funeral  myself.  They  seem  more  appropriate 
for  people  of  some  repytation,  ”  the  spare  man  continued, 
with  an  ingratiating  concession  in  his  shrill  voice,  as  he  care¬ 
fully  placed  his  toothpick  in  his  vest  pocket.  He  always 
carried  the  flag  at  the  G.  A.  R.  funerals  in  the  town. 

The  heavy  man  turned  on  his  heel,  without  replying,  and 
walked  up  the  siding.  The  spare  man  rejoined  the  uneasy 
group.  "Jim’s  ez  full  ez  a  tick,  ez  ushel,”  he  commented 
commiseratingly. 

Just  then  a  distant  whistle  sounded,  and  there  was  a 
shuffling  of  feet  on  the  platform.  A  number  of  lanky  boys, 
of  all  ages,  appeared  as  suddenly  and  slimily  as  eels  wakened 
by  the  crack  of  thunder ;  some  came  from  the  waiting-room, 
where  they  had  been  warming  themselves  by  the  red  stove, 
or  half  asleep  on  the  slat  benches ;  others  uncoiled  themselves 
from  baggage  trucks  or  slid  out  of  express  wagons.  Two 
clambered  down  from  the  driver’s  seat  of  a  hearse  that  stood 
backed  up  against  the  siding.  They  straightened  their  stoop¬ 
ing  shoulders  and  lifted  their  heads,  and  a  flash  of  momen¬ 
tary  animation  kindled  their  dull  eyes  at  that  cold,  vibrant 
scream,  the  world-wide  call  for  men.  It  stirred  them  like  the 
note  of  a  trumpet ;  just  as  it  had  often  stirred  the  man  who 
was  coming  home  tonight,  in  his  boyhood. 

The  night  express  shot,  red  as  a  rocket,  from  out  the  east¬ 
ward  marsh  lands  and  wound  along  the  river  shore  under  the 
long  lines  of  shivering  poplars  that  sentinelled  the  meadows, 
the  escaping  steam  hanging  in  grey  masses  against  the  pale 
sky  and  blotting  out  the  Milky  Way.  In  a  moment  the  red 
glare  from  the  headlight  streamed  up  the  snow-covered  track 
before  the  siding  and  glittered  on  the  wet,  black  rails.  The 
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burly  man  with  the  dishevelled  red  beard  walked  swiftly  up 
the  platform  toward  the  approaching  train,  uncovering  his 
head  as  he  went.  The  group  of  men  behind  him  hesitated, 
glanced  questioningly  at  one  another,  and  awkwardly  fol¬ 
lowed  his  example.  The  train  stopped,  and  the  crowd  shuffled 
up  to  the  express  car  just  as  the  door  was  thrown  open,  the 
man  in  the  G.  A.  R.  suit  thrusting  his  head  forward  with 
curiosity.  The  express  messenger  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
accompanied  by  a  young  man  in  a  long  ulster  and  travelling 
cap. 

“Are  Mr.  Merrick’s  friends  here?”  inquired  the  young 
man. 

The  group  on  the  platform  swayed  uneasily.  Philip  Phelps, 
the  banker,  responded  with  dignity:  “We  have  come  to  take 
charge  of  the  body.  Mr.  Merrick’s  father  is  very  feeble  and 
can’t  be  about.” 

‘  ‘  Send  the  agent  out  here,  ’  ’  growled  the  express  messenger, 
“and  tell  the  operator  to  lend  a  hand.” 

The  coffin  was  got  out  of  its  rough-box  and  down  on  the 
snowy  platform.  The  townspeople  drew  back  enough  to  make 
room  for  it  and  then  formed  a  close  semicircle  about  it,  look¬ 
ing  curiously  at  the  palm  leaf  which  lay  across  the  black 
cover.  No  one  said  anything.  The  baggage  man  stood  by  his 
truck,  waiting  to  get  at  the  trunks.  The  engine  panted  heavily, 
and  the  fireman  dodged  in  and  out  among  the  wheels  with  his 
yellow  torch  and  long  oil-can,  snapping  the  spindle  boxes. 
The  young  Bostonian,  one  of  the  dead  sculptor’s  pupils  who 
had  come  with  the  body,  looked  about  him  helplessly.  He 
turned  to  the  banker,  the  only  one  of  that  black,  uneasy, 
stoop-shouldered  group  who  seemed  enough  of  an  individual 
to  be  addressed. 

“None  of  Mr.  Merrick’s  brothers  are  here?”  he  asked 
uncertainly. 

The  man  with  the  red  beard  for  the  first  time  stepped  up 
and  joined  the  others.  “No,  they  have  not  come  yet;  the 
family  is  scattered.  The  body  will  be  taken  directly  to  the 
house.  ’  ’  He  stooped  and  took  hold  of  one  of  the  handles  of  the 
coffin. 

“Take  the  long  hill  road  up,  Thompson,  it  will  be  easier 
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on  the  horses,”  called  the  liveryman  as  the  undertaker 
snapped  the  door  of  the  hearse  and  prepared  to  mount  to  the 
driver’s  seat. 

Laird,  the  red-bearded  lawyer,  turned  again  to  the  stranger  : 
“We  didn’t  know  whether  there  would  be  any  one  with  him  or 
not,”  he  explained.  “It’s  a  long  walk,  so  you’d  better  go  up 
in  the  hack.  ’  ’  He  pointed  to  a  single  battered  conveyance,  but 
the  young  man  replied  stiffly :  ‘  ‘  Thank  you,  but  I  think  I  will 
go  up  with  the  hearse.  If  you  don’t  object,”  turning  to  the 
undertaker,  “I’ll  ride  with  you.” 

They  clambered  up  over  the  wheels  and  drove  off  in  the 
starlight  up  the  long,  white  hill  toward  the  town.  The 
lamps  in  the  still  village  were  shining  from  under  the  low, 
snow-burdened  roofs;  and  beyond,  on  every  side,  the  plains 
reached  out  into  emptiness,  peaceful  and  wide  as  the  soft  sky 
itself,  and  wrapped  in  a  tangible,  white  silence. 

When  the  hearse  backed  up  to  a  wooden  sidewalk  before 
a  naked,  weather-beaten  frame  house,  the  same  composite, 
ill-defined  group  that  had  stood  upon  the  station  siding  was 
huddled  about  the  gate.  The  front  yard  was  an  icy  swamp, 
and  a  couple  of  warped  planks,  extending  from  the  sidewalk 
to  the  door,  made  a  sort  of  rickety  footbridge.  The  gate  hung 
on  one  hinge,  and  was  opened  wide  with  difficulty.  Steavens, 
the  young  stranger,  noticed  that  something  black  was  tied  to 
the  knob  of  the  front  door. 

The  grating  sound  made  by  the  casket,  as  it  was  drawn 
from  the  hearse,  was  answered  by  a  scream  from  the  house; 
the  front  door  was  wrenched  open,  and  a  tall,  corpulent 
woman  rushed  out  bareheaded  into  the  snow  and  flung  her¬ 
self  upon  the  coffin,  shrieking:  “My  boy,  my  boy!  And  this  is 
how  you  Ve  come  home  to  me  !  ’  ’ 

As  Steavens  turned  away  and  closed  his  eyes  with  a  shudder 
of  unutterable  repulsion,  another  woman,  also  tall,  but  flat 
and  angular,  dressed  entirely  in  black,  darted  out  of  the  house 
and  caught  Mrs.  Merrick  by  the  shoulders,  crying  sharply : 
“ Come,  come,  mother;  you  mustn’t  go  on  like  this!  Her 
tone  changed  to  one  of  obsequious  solemnity  as  she  turned 
do  the  banker:  “The  parlour  is  ready,  Mr.  Phelps.” 

The  bearers  carried  the  coffin  along  the  narrow  boards, 
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while  the  undertaker  ran  ahead  with  the  coffin-rests.  They 
bore  it  into  a  large,  unheated  room  that  smelled  of  dampness 
and  disuse  and  furniture  polish,  and  set  it  down  under  a 
hanging  lamp  ornamented  with  jingling  glass  prisms  and  be¬ 
fore  a  “Rogers  group”  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla,  wreathed 
with  smilax.  Henry  Steavens  stared  about  him  with  the  sick¬ 
ening  conviction  that  there  had  been  a  mistake,  and  that  he 
had  somehow  arrived  at  the  wrong  destination.  He  looked 
at  the  clover-green  Brussels,  the  fat  plush  upholstery,  among 
the  handpainted  china  plaques  and  panels  and  vases,  for 
some  mark  of  identification, — for  something  that  might  once 
conceivably  have  belonged  to  Harvey  Merrick.  It  was  not  until 
he  recognized  his  friend  in  the  crayon  portrait  of  a  little  boy 
in  kilts  and  curls,  hanging  above  the  piano,  that  he  felt  willing 
to  let  any  of  these  people  approach  the  coffin. 

‘  ‘  Take  the  lid  off,  Mr.  Thompson ;  let  me  see  my  boy ’s  face,  ’  ’ 
wailed  the  elder  woman  between  her  sobs.  This  time  Steavens 
looked  fearfully,  almost  beseechingly  into  her  face,  red  and 
swollen  under  its  masses  of  strong,  black,  shiny  hair.  He 
flushed,  dropped  his  eyes,  and  then,  almost  incredulously, 
looked  again.  There  was  a  kind  of  power  about  her  face— a 
kind  of  brutal  handsomeness,  even;  but  it  was  scarred  and 
furrowed  by  violence,  and  so  coloured  and  coarsened  by 
fiercer  passions  that  grief  seemed  never  to  have  laid  a  gentle 
finger  there.  The  long  nose  was  distended  and  knobbed  at 
the  end,  and  there  were  deep  lines  on  either  side  of  it;  her 
heavy,  black  brows  almost  met  across  her  forehead,  her  teeth 
were  large  and  square,  and  set  far  apart— teeth  that  could 
tear.  She  filled  the  room ;  the  men  were  obliterated,  seemed 
tossed  about  like  twigs  in  an  angry  water,  and  even  Steavens 
felt  himself  being  drawn  into  the  whirlpool. 

The  daughter — the  tall,  raw-boned  woman  in  crepe,  with 
a  mourning  comb  in  her  hair  which  curiously  lengthened  her 
long  face  sat  stiffly  upon  the  sofa,  her  hands,  conspicuous 
for  their  large  kunckles,  folded  in  her  lap,  her  mouth  and 
eyes  drawn  down,  solemnly  awaiting  the  opening  of  the 
coffin.  Near  the  door  stood  a  mulatto  woman,  evidently  a 
ser'v  ant  in  the  house,  with  a  timid  bearing  and  an  emaci¬ 
ated  face  pitifully  sad  and  gentle.  She  was  weeping  silently, 
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the  corner  of  her  calico  apron  lifted  to  her  eyes,  occasionally 
suppressing  a  long,  quivering  sob.  Steavens  walked  over  and 
stood  beside  her. 

Feeble  steps  were  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  an  old  man, 
tall  and  frail,  odorous  of  pipe  smoke,  with  shaggy,  unkempt 
grey  hair  and  a  dingy  beard,  tobacco  stained  about  the 
mouth,  entered  uncertainly.  He  went  slowly  up  to  the  coffin 
and  stood  rolling  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief  between  his 
hands,  seeming  so  pained  and  embarrassed  by  his  wife ’s  orgy 
of  grief  that  he  had  no  consciousness  of  anything  else. 

“There,  there,  Annie,  dear,  don’t  take  on  so,”  he  quavered 
timidly,  putting  out  a  shaking  hand  and  awkwardly  patting 
her  elbow.  She  turned  and  sank  upon  his  shoulder  with  such 
violence  that  he  tottered  a  little.  He  did  not  even  glance 
toward  the  coffin,  but  continued  to  look  at  her  with  a  dull, 
frightened,  appealing  expression,  as  a  spaniel  looks  at  the 
whip.  His  sunken  cheeks  slowly  reddened  and  burned  with 
miserable  shame.  When  his  wife  rushed  from  the  room,  her 
daughter  strode  after  her  with  set  lips.  The  servant  stole  up 
to  the  coffin,  bent  over  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  slipped 
away  to  the  kitchen,  leaving  Steavens,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
father  to  themselves..; The  old  man  stood  looking  down  at  his 
dead  son’s  face.  The  sculptor’s  splendid  head  seemed  even 
more  noble  in  its  rigid  stillness  than  in  life.  The  dark  hair 
had  crept  down  upon  the  wide  forehead ;  the  face  seemed 
strangely  long,  but  in  it  there  was  not  that  repose  we  expect 
to  find  in  the  faces  of  the  dead.  The  brows  were  so  drawn  that 
there  were  two  deep  lines  above  the  beaked  nose,  and  the  chin 
was  thrust  forward  defiantly.  It  was  as  though  the  strain 
of  life  had  been  so  sharp  and  bitter  that  death  could  not  at 
once  relax  the  tension  and  smooth  the  countenance  into  per¬ 
fect  peace— as  though  he  were  still  guarding  something  pre¬ 
cious,  which  might  even  yet  be  wrested  from  him. 

The  old  man’s  lips  were  working  under  his  stained  beard. 
He  turned  to  the  lawyer  with  timid  deference:  “Phelps  and 
the  rest  are  cornin’  back  to  set  up  with  Harve,  ain’t  they?” 
he  asked.  “Thank  ’ee,  Jim,  thank  ’ee.”  He  brushed  the  hair 
back  gently  from  his  son’s  forehead.  “He  was  a  good  boy, 
Jim;  always  a  good  boy.  He  was  ez  gentle  ez  a  child  and  the 
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kindest  of  ’em  all — only  we  didn ’t  none  of  us  ever  onderstand 
him.”  The  tears  trickled  slowly  down  his  beard  and  dropped 
upon  the  sculptor’s  coat. 

“Martin,  Martin!  Oh,  Martin!  come  here,”  his  wife  wailed 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs.  The  old  man  started  timorously: 
“Yes,  Annie,  I’m  coming.”  He  turned  away,  hesitated,  stood 
for  a  moment  in  miserable  indecision ;  then  reached  back 
and  patted  the  dead  man’s  hair  softly,  and  stumbled  from 
the  room. 

“Poor  old  man,  I  didn’t  think  he  had  any  tears  left.  Seems 
as  if  his  eyes  would  have  gone  dry  long  ago.  At  his  age  noth¬ 
ing  cuts  very  deep,”  remarked  the  lawyer. 

Something  in  his  tone  made  Steavens  glance  up.  While 
the  mother  had  been  in  the  room,  the  young  man  had  scarcely 
seen  any  one  else ;  but  now,  from  the  moment  he  first  glanced 
into  Jim  Laird’s  florid  face  and  blood-shot  eyes,  he  knew  that 
he  had  found  what  he  had  been  heartsick  at  not  finding  be¬ 
fore — the  feeling,  the  understanding,  that  must  exist  in  some 
one,  even  here. 

The  man  was  red  as  his  beard,  with  features  swollen  and 
blurred  by  dissipation,  and  a  hot,  blazing  blue  eye.  His  face 
was  strained — that  of  a  man  who  is  controlling  himself  with 
difficulty — and  he  kept  plucking  at  his  beard  with  a  sort  of 
fierce  resentment.  Steavens,  sitting  by  the  window,  watched 
him  turn  down  the  glaring  lamp,  still  its  jangling  pendants 
with  an  angry  gesture,  and  then  stand  with  his  hands  locked 
behind  him,  staring  down  into  the  master’s  face.  He  could 
not  help  wondering  what  link  there  had  been  between  the 
porcelain  vessel  and  so  sooty  a  lump  of  potter’s  clay. 

From  the  kitchen  an  uproar  was  sounding ;  when  the  dining¬ 
room  door  opened,  the  import  of  it  was  clear.  The  mother 
was  abusing  the  maid  for  having  forgotten  to  make  the  dress¬ 
ing  for  the  chicken  salad  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
watchers.  Steavens  had  never  heard  anything  in  the  least  like 
it;  it  was  injured,  emotional,  dramatic  abuse,  unique  and 
masterly  in  its  excruciating  cruelty,  as  violent  and  unre¬ 
strained  as  had  been  her  grief  of  twenty  minutes  before.  With 
a  shudder  of  disgust  the  lawyer  went  into  the  dining-room 
and  closed  the  door  into  the  kitchen. 
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“Poor  Roxy’s  getting  it  now,”  he  remarked  when  he  came 
back.  “The  Merricks  took  her  out  of  the  poorhouse  years 
ago;  and  if  her  loyalty  would  let  her,  I  guess  the  poor  old 
thing  could  tell  tales  that  would  curdle  your  blood.  She’s 
the  mulatto  woman  who  was  standing  in  here  a  while  ago, 
with  her  apron  to  her  eyes.  The  old  woman  is  a  fury;  there 
never  was  anybody  like  her.  She  made  Harvey’s  life  a  hell 
for  him  when  he  lived  at  home ;  he  was  so  sick  ashamed  of  it. 
I  never  could  see  how  he  kept  himself  sweet.” 

“He  was  wonderful,”  said  Steavens  slowly,  “wonderful; 
but  until  tonight  I  have  never  known  how  wonderful.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  That  is  the  eternal  wonder  of  it,  anyway ;  that  it  can  come 
even  from  such  a  dung  heap  as  this,”  the  lawyer  cried,  with 
a  sweeping  gesture  which  seemed  to  indicate  much  more 
than  the  four  walls  within  which  they  stood. 

“I  think  I’ll  see  whether  I  can  get  a  little  air.  The  room 
is  so  close  I  am  beginning  to  feel  rather  faint,”  murmured 
Steavens,  struggling  with  one  of  the  windows.  The  sash  was 
stuck,  however,  and  would  not  yield,  so  he  sat  down  de¬ 
jectedly  and  began  pulling  at  his  collar.  The  lawyer  came 
over,  loosened  the  sash  with  one  blow  of  his  red  fist  and  sent 
the  window  up  a  few  inches.  Steavens  thanked  him,  but  the 
nausea  which  had  been  gradually  climbing  into  his  throat 
for  the  last  half  hour  left  him  with  but  one  desire — a  desperate 
feeling  that  he  must  get  away  from  this  place  with  what  was 
left  of  Harvey  Merrick.  Oh,  he  comprehended  well  enough 
now  the  quiet  bitterness  of  the  smile  that  he  had  seen  so 
often  on  his  master’s  lips ! 

Once  when  Merrick  returned  from  a  visit  home,  he  brought 
with  him  a  singularly  feeling  and  suggestive  bas-relief  of  a 
thin,  faded  old  woman,  sitting  and  sewing  something  pinned 
to  her  knee;  while  a  full-lipped,  full-blooded  little  urchin, 
his  trousers  held  up  by  a  single  gallows,  stood  beside  her, 
impatiently  twitching  her  gown  to  call  her  attention  to  a 
butterfly  he  had  caught.  Steavens,  impressed  by  the  tender 
and  delicate  modelling  of  the  thin,  tired  face,  had  asked  him 
if  it  were  his  mother.  He  remembered  the  dull  flush  that 
had  burned  up  in  the  sculptor’s  face. 

The  lawyer  was  sitting  in  a  rocking-chair  beside  the  coffin, 
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his  head  thrown  back  and  his  eyes  closed.  Steavens  looked  at 
him  earnestly,  puzzled  at  the  line  of  the  chin,  and  wondering 
why  a  man  should  conceal  a  feature  of  such  distinction  under 
that  disfiguring  shock  of  beard.  Suddenly,  as  thougii  he  felt 
the  young  sculptor’s  keen  glance,  Jim  Laird  opened  his  eyes. 

“Was  he  always  a  good  deal  of  an  oyster?”  he  asked 
abruptly.  “He  was  terribly  shy  as  a  boy.” 

“Yes,  he  was  an  oyster,  since  you  put  it  so,”  rejoined 
Steavens.  “Although  he  could  be  very  fond  of  people,  he 
always  gave  one  the  impression  of  being  detached.  He  dis¬ 
liked  violent  emotion;  he  was  reflective,  and  rather  distrust¬ 
ful  of  himself — except,  of  course,  as  regarded  his  work.  He 
was  sure  enough  there.  He  distrusted  men  pretty  thoroughly 
and  women  even  more,  yet  somehow  without  believing  ill  of 
them.  He  was  determined,  indeed,  to  believe  the  best;  but 
he  seemed  afraid  to  investigate.” 

“A  burnt  dog  dreads  the  fire,”  said  the  lawyer  grimly, 
and  closed  his  eyes. 

Steavens  went  on  and  on,  reconstructing  that  whole  miser¬ 
able  boyhood.  All  this  raw,  biting  ugliness  had  been  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  man  whose  mind  was  to  become  an  exhaustless 
gallery  of  beautiful  impressions — so  sensitive  that  the  mere 
shadow  of  a  poplar  leaf  flickering  against  a  sunny  wall  would 
be  etched  and  held  there  for  ever.  Surely,  if  ever  a  man  had 
the  magic  word  in  his  finger  tips,  it  was  Merrick.  Whatever 
he  touched,  he  revealed  its  holiest  secret ;  liberated  it  from 
enchantment  and  restored  it  to  its  pristine  loveliness.  Upon 
whatever  he  had  come  in  contact  with,  he  had  left  a  beauti¬ 
ful  record  of  the  experience — a  sort  of  ethereal  signature ; 
a  scent,  a  sound,  a  colour  that  was  his  own. 

Steavens  understood  now  the  real  tragedy  of  his  master’s 
life;  neither  love  nor  wine,  as  many  had  conjectured;  but 
a  blow  which  had  fallen  earlier  and  cut  deeper  than  any¬ 
thing  else  could  have  done — a  shame  not  his,  and  yet  so 
unescapably  his,  to  hide  in  his  heart  from  his  very  boyhood. 
And  without — the  frontier  warfare ;  the  yearning  of  a  boy, 
cast  ashore  upon  a  desert  of  newness  and  ugliness  and  sordid¬ 
ness,  for  all  that  is  chastened  and  old,  and  noble  with  tradi¬ 
tions. 
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At  eleven  o’clock  the  tall,  flat  woman  in  black  announced 
that  the  watchers  were  arriving,  and  asked  them  to  ‘  ‘  step  into 
the  dining-room.”  As  Steavens  rose,  the  lawyer  said  dryly: 
“You  go  on — it’ll  be  a  good  experience  for  you.  I’m  not  equal 
to  that  crowd  tonight;  I’ve  had  twenty  years  of  them.” 

As  Steavens  closed  the  door  after  him  he  glanced  back  at 
the  lawyer,  sitting  by  the  coffin  in  the  dim  light,  with  his  chin 
resting  on  his  hand. 

The  same  misty  group  that  had  stood  before  the  door  of  the 
express  car  shuffled  into  the  dining-room.  In  the  light  of  the 
kerosene  lamp  they  separated  and  became  individuals.  The 
minister,  a  pale,  feeble-looking  man  with  white  hair  and 
blond  chin-whiskers,  took  his  seat  beside  a  small  side  table  and 
placed  his  Bible  upon  it.  The  Grand  Army  man  sat  down  be¬ 
hind  the  stove  and  tilted  his  chair  back  comfortably  against 
the  wall,  fishing  his  quill  toothpick  from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
The  two  bankers,  Phelps  and  Elder,  sat  off  in  a  corner  be¬ 
hind  the  dinner-table,  where  they  could  finish  their  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  new  usury  law  and  its  effect  on  chattel  security 
loans.  The  real  estate  agent,  an  old  man  with  a  smiling,  hypo¬ 
critical  face,  soon  joined  them.  The  coal  and  lumber  dealer 
and  the  cattle  shipper  sat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  hard  coal- 
burner,  their  feet  on  the  nickel-work.  Steavens  took  a  book 
from  his  pocket  and  began  to  read.  The  talk  around  him 
ranged  through  various  topics  of  local  interest  while  the 
house  was  quieting  down.  When  it  was  clear  that  the  members 
of  the'  family  were  in  bed,  the  Grand  Army  man  hitched  his 
shoulders  and,  untangling  his  long  legs,  caught  his  heels  on 
the  rounds  of  his  chair. 

“S’pose  there’ll  be  a  will,  Phelps?”  he  queried  in  his  weak 
falsetto. 

The  banker  laughed  disagreeably,  and  began  trimming  his 
nails  with  a  pearl-handled  pocket-knife. 

“There’ll  scarcely  be  any  need  for  one,  will  there?”  he 
queried  in  his  turn. 

The  restless  Grand  Army  man  shifted  his  position  again, 
getting  his  knees  still  nearer  his  chin.  “Why,  the  ole  man 
says  Harve’s  done  right  well  lately,”  he  chirped. 

The  other  banker  spoke  up.  “I  reckon  he  means  by  that 
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Harve  ain’t  asked  him  to  mortgage  any  more  farms  lately,  so 
as  he  could  go  on  with  his  education.” 

‘  ‘  Seems  like  my  mind  don ’t  reach  back  to  a  time  when 
Harve  wasn’t  bein’  edycated,  ’  tittered  the  Grand  Army 
man. 

There  was  a  general  chuckle.  The  minister  took  out  his 
handkerchief  and  blew  his  nose  sonorously.  Banker  Phelps 
closed  his  knife  with  a  snap.  “It’s  too  bad  the  old  man’s  sons 
didn’t  turn  out  better,”  he  remarked  with  reflective  authority. 
“They  never  hung  together.  He  spent  money  enough  on 
Harve  to  stock  a  dozen  cattle-farms,  and  he  might  as  well  have 
poured  it  into  Sand  Creek.  If  Harve  had  stayed  at  home  and 
helped  nurse  what  little  they  had,  and  gone  into  stock  on  the 
old  man’s  bottom  farm,  they  might  all  have  been  well  fixed. 
But  the  old  man  had  to  trust  everything  to  tenants  and  was 
cheated  right  and  left.” 

“Harve  never  could  have  handled  stock  none,”  interposed 
the  cattleman.  “He  hadn’t  it  in  him  to  be  sharp.  Do  you 
remember  when  he  bought  Sander’s  mules  for  eight-year  olds, 
when  everybody  in  town  knew  that  Sander’s  father-in-law 
give  ’em  to  his  wife  for  a  wedding  present  eighteen  years 
before,  an’  they  was  full-grown  mules  then?” 

The  company  laughed  discreetly,  and  the  Grand  Army 
man  rubbed  his  knees  with  a  spasm  of  childish  delight. 

‘  ‘  Harve  never  was  much  account  for  anything  practical,  and 
he  shore  was  never  fond  of  work,”  began  the  coal  and  lumber 
dealer.  “I  mind  the  last  time  he  was  home;  the  day  he  left, 
when  the  old  man  was  out  to  the  barn  helpin’  his  hand  hitch 
up  to  take  Harve  to  the  train,  and  Cal  Moots  was  patchin’ 
up  the  fence ;  Harve,  he  come  out  on  the  step  and  sings  out, 
in  his  ladylike  voice :  ‘  Cal  Moots,  Cal  Moots !  please  come  cord 
my  trunk.’  ” 

“That’s  Harve  for  you,”  approved  the  Grand  Army  man. 
“I  kin  hear  him  howlin’  yet,  when  he  was  a  big  feller  in 
long  pants  and  his  mother  used  to  whale  him  with  a  raw- 
hide  in  the  barn  for  lettin’  the  cows  git  foundered  in  the 
cornfield  when  he  was  drivin’  ’em  home  from  pasture.  He 
killed  a  cow  of  mine  that-a-way  onct — a  pure  Jersey  and  the 
best  milker  I  had,  an’  the  ole  man  had  to  put  up  for  her. 
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Harve,  he  was  watchin’  the  sun  set  acrost  the  marshes  when 
the  anamile  got  away.” 

“Where  the  old  man  made  his  mistake  was  in  sending’  the 
boy  East  to  school,”  said  Phelps,  stroking  his  goatee  and 
speaking  in  a  deliberate,  judicial  tone.  “There  was  where  he 
got  his  head  full  of  nonsense.  What  Harve  needed,  of  all  peo¬ 
ple,  was  a  course  in  some  first-class  Kansas  City  business 
college.” 

The  letters  were  swimming  before  Steavens’s  eyes.  Was 
it  possible  that  these  men  did  not  understand,  that  the  palm 
on  the  coffin  meant  nothing  to  them?  The  very  name  of  their 
town  would  have  remained  for  ever  buried  in  the  postal  guide 
had  it  not  been  now  and  again  mentioned  in  the  world  in 
connection  with  Harvey  Merrick’s.  He  remembered  what  his 
master  had  said  to  him  on  the  day  of  his  death,  after  the 
congestion  of  both  lungs  had  shut  off  any  probability  of 
recovery,  and  the  sculptor  had  asked  his  pupil  to  send  his 
body  home.  “It’s  not  a  pleasant  place  to  be  lying  while  the 
world  is  moving  and  doing  and  bettering,”  he  had  said  with 
a  feeble  smile,  “but  it  rather  seems  as  though  we  ought  to  go 
back  to  the  place  we  came  from,  in  the  end.  The  townspeople 
will  come  in  for  a  look  at  me ;  and  after  they  have  had  their 
say,  I  shan’t  have  much  to  fear  from  the  judgment  of  God!” 

The  cattleman  took  up  the  comment.  “Forty’s  young  for 
a  Merrick  to  cash  in ;  they  usually  hang  on  pretty  well.  Prob¬ 
ably  he  helped  it  along  with  whisky.” 

“His  mother’s  people  were  not  long  lived,  and  Harvey 
never  had  a  robust  constitution,”  said  the  minister  mildly. 
He  would  have  liked  to  say  more.  He  had  been  the  boy’s  Sun¬ 
day-school  teacher,  and  had  been  fond  of  him ;  but  he  felt 
that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  speak.  His  own  sons  had  turned 
out  badly,  and  it  was  not  a  year  since  one  of  them  had  made 
his  last  trip  home  in  the  express  car,  shot  in  a  gambling-house 
in  the  Black  Hills. 

“Nevertheless,  there  is  no  disputin’  that  Harve  frequently 
looked  upon  the  wine  when  it  was  red,  also  variegated,  and 
it  shore  made  an  oncommon  fool  of  him,  ’  ’  moralized  the  cattle¬ 
man. 

Just  then  the  door  leading  into  the  parlour  rattled  loudly 
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and  everyone  started  involuntarily,  looking  relieved  when  only 
Jim  Laird  came  out.  The  Grand  Army  man  ducked  his  head 
when  he  saw  the  spark  in  his  blue,  blood-shot  eye.  They  were 
all  afraid  of  Jim ;  he  was  a  drunkard,  but  he  could  twist  the 
law  to  suit  his  client’s  needs  as  no  other  man  in  all  western 
Kansas  could  do,  and  there  were  many  who  tried.  The  lawyer 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  leaned  back  against  it  and  folded 
his  arms,  cocking  his  head  a  little  to  one  side.  When  he  as¬ 
sumed  this  attitude  in  the  court-room,  ears  were  always 
pricked  up,  as  it  usually  foretold  a  flood  of  withering  sarcasm. 

“  I ’ve  been  with  you  gentlemen  before,  ’  ’  he  began  in  a  dry, 
even  tone,  “when  you’ve  sat  by  the  coffins  of  boys  born  and 
raised  in  this  town ;  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  you  were 
never  any  too  well  satisfied  when  you  checked  them  up. 
What’s  the  matter,  anyhow?  Why  is  it  that  reputable  young 
men  are  as  scarce  as  millionaires  in  Sand  City?  It  might 
almost  seem  to  a  stranger  that  there  was  some  way  something 
the  matter  with  your  progressive  town.  Why  did  Ruben  Sayer, 
the  brightest  young  lawyer  you  ever  turned  out,  after  he  had 
come  home  from  the  university  as  straight  as  a  die,  take  to 
drinking  and  forge  a  check  and  shoot  himself?  Why  did 
Bill  Merrit’s  son  die  of  the  shakes  in  a  saloon  in  Omaha?  Why 
was  Mr.  Thomas’s  son,  here,  shot  in  a  gambling-house?  Why 
did  young  Adams  burn  his  mill  to  beat  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  go  to  the  pen  ?  ’  ’ 

The  lawyer  paused  and  unfolded  his  arms,  laying  one 
clenched  fist  quietly  on  the  table.  “I’ll  tell  you  why.  Be¬ 
cause  you  drummed  nothing  but  money  and  knavery  into 
their  ears  from  the  time  they  wore  knickerbockers;  because 
you  carped  away  at  them  as  you’ve  been  carping  here  tonight, 
holding  our  friends  Phelps  and  Elder  up  to  them  for  their 
models,  as  our  grandfathers  held  up  George  Washington  and 
John  Adams.  But  the  boys  were  young,  and  raw  at  the  busi¬ 
ness  you  put  them  to,  and  how  could  they  match  coppers 
with  such  artists  as  Phelps  and  Elder?  You  wanted  them 
to  be  successful  rascals;  they  were  only  unsuccessful  ones — 
that’s  all  the  difference.  There  was  only  one  boy  ever  raised 
in  this  borderland  between  ruffianism  and  civilization  who 
didn’t  come  to  grief,  and  you  hated  Harvey  Merrick  more  for 
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winning  out  than  you  hated  all  the  other  boys  who  got  under 
the  wheels.  Lord,  Lord,  how  you  did  hate  him!  Phelps,  here,, 
is  fond  of  saying  that  he  could  buy  and  sell  us  all  out  any 
time  he’s  a  mind  to;  but  he  knew  Harve  wouldn’t  have  given 
a  tinker’s  damn  for  his  bank  and  all  his  cattlefarms  put  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  a  lack  of  appreciation,  that  way,  goes  hard  with 
Phelps. 

“Old  Nimrod  thinks  Harve  drank  too  much;  and  this  from 
such  as  Nimrod  and  me ! 

“Brother  Elder  says  Harve  was  too  free  with  the  old 
man’s  money— fell  short  in  filial  consideration,  maybe.  Well, 
we  can  all  remember  the  very  tone  in  which  brother  Elder 
swore  his  own  father  was  a  liar,  in  the  county  court ;  and  we 
all  know  that  the  old  man  came  out  of  that  partnership  with 
his  son  as  bare  as  a  sheared  lamb.  But  maybe  I’m  getting 
personal,  and  I’d  better  be  driving  ahead  at  what  I  want 
to  say.” 

The  lawyer  paused  a  moment,  squared  his  heavy  shoulders, 
and  went  on:  “Harvey  Merrick  and  I  went  to  school  to¬ 
gether,  back  East.  We  were  dead  in  earnest,  and  we  wanted 
you  all  to  be  proud  of  us  some  day.  We  meant  to  be  great 
men.  Even  I,  and  I  haven’t  lost  my  sense  of  humour,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  meant  to  be  a  great  man.  I  came  back  here  to 
practise,  and  I  found  you  didn’t  in  the  least  want  me  to  be 
a  great’  man.  You  wanted  me  to  be  a  shrewd  lawyer— 
oh,  yes !  Our  veteran  here  wanted  me  to  get  him  an  increase 
of ’pension,  because  he  had  dyspepsia;  Phelps  wanted  a  new 
county  survey  that  would  put  the  widow  Wilson  s  little 
bottom  farm  inside  his  south  line ;  Elder  wanted  to  lend 
money  at  5  per  cent  a  month,  and  get  it  collected ;  and  Stark 
here  wanted  to  wheedle  old  women  up  in  Vermont  into  in¬ 
vesting  their  annuities  in  real-estate  mortgages  that  are  not 
worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on.  Oh,  you  needed  me  hard 
enough,  and  you’ll  go  on  needing  me ! 

“Well,  I  came  back  here  and  became  the  damned  shyster 
you  wanted  me  to  be.  You  pretend  to  have  some  sort  of  re¬ 
spect  for  me;  and  yet  you’ll  stand  up  and  thiow  mud  at 
Harvey  Merrick,  whose  soul  you  couldn’t  dirty  and  whose 
hands  you  couldn’t  tie.  Oh,  you’re  a  discriminating  lot  of 
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Christians!  There  have  been  times  when  the  sight  of  Harvey’s 
name  in  some  Eastern  paper  has  made  me  hang  my  head 
like  a  whipped  dog;  and,  again,  times  when  I  liked  to  think 
of  him  off  there  in  the  world,  away  from  all  this  hog-wallow, 
climbing  the  big,  clean  up-grade  he ’d  set  for  himself. 

“And  we?  Now  that  we’ve  fought  and  lied  and  sweated 
and  stolen,  and  hated  as  only  the  disappointed  strugglers 
in  a  bitter,  dead  little  Western  tov/n  know  how  to  do,  what 
have  we  got  to  show  for  it?  Harvey  Merrick  wouldn’t  have 
given  one  sunset  over  your  marshes  for  all  you’ve  got  put 
together,  and  you  know  it.  It’s  not  for  me  to  say  why,  in  the 
inscrutable  wisdom  of  God,  a  genius  should  ever  have  been 
called  from  this  place  of  hatred  and  bitter  waters ;  but  I  want 
this  Boston  man  to  know  that  the  drivel  he’s  been  hearing 
here  tonight  is  the  only  tribute  any  truly  great  man  could 
have  from  such  a  lot  of  sick,  side-tracked,  burnt-dog,  land- 
poor  sharks  as  the  here-present  financiers  of  Sand  City — upon 
which  town  may  God  have  mercy !  ’  ’ 

The  lawyer  thrust  out  his  hand  to  Steavens  as  he  passed 
him,  caught  up  his  overcoat  in  the  hall,  and  had  left  the 
house  before  the  Grand  Army  man  had  had  time  to  lift  his 
ducked  head  and  crane  his  long  neck  about  at  his  fellows. 

Next  day  Jim  Laird  was  drunk  and  unable  to  attend  the 
funeral  services.  Steavens  called  twice  at  his  office,  but  was 
compelled  to  start  East  without  seeing  him.  He  had  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  that  he  would  hear  from  him  again,  and  left  his 
address  on  the  lawyer’s  table;  but  if  Laird  found  it,  he 
never  acknowledged  it.  The  thing  in  him  that  Harvey  Mer¬ 
rick  had  loved  must  have  gone  under  ground  with  Harvey 
Merrick’s  coffin;  for  it  never  spoke  again,  and  Jim  got  the 
cold  he  died  of  driving  across  the  Colorado  mountains  to 
defend  one  of  Phelps’s  sons  who  had  got  into  trouble  out 
there  by  cutting  government  timber. 


IVY  DAY  IN  THE  COMMITTEE  ROOM  1 

James  Joyce 


Old  Jack  raked  the  cinders  together  with  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board  and  spread  them  judiciously  over  the  whitening  dome 
of  coals.  When  the  dome  was  thinly  covered  his  face  lapsed 
into  darkness  but,  as  he  set  himself  to  fan  the  fire  again, 
his  crouching  shadow  ascended  the  opposite  wall  and  his 
face  slowly  re-emerged  into  light.  It  was  an  old  man’s  face, 
very  bony  and  hairy.  The  moist  blue  eyes  blinked  at  the  fire 
and  the  moist  mouth  fell  open  at  times,  munching  once  or 
twice  mechanically  when  it  closed.  When  the  cinders  had 
caught  he  laid  the  piece  of  cardboard  against  the  wall,  sighed 
and  said: 

“That’s  better  now,  Mr.  O’Connor.” 

Mr.  O’Connor,  a  grey-haired  young  man,  whose  face  was 
disfigured  by  many  blotches  and  pimples,  had  just  brought 
the  tobacco  for  a  cigarette  into  a  shapely  cylinder,  but  when 
spoken  to  he  undid  his  handiwork  meditatively.  Then  he 
began  to  roll  the  tobacco  again  meditatively  and  after  a  mo¬ 
ment ’s  thought  decided  to  lick  the  paper. 

“Did  Mr.  Tierney  say  when  he’d  be  back?”  he  asked  in  a 
husky  falsetto. 

“He  didn’t  say.” 

Mr.  0  ’Connor  put  his  cigarette  into  his  mouth  and  began 
to  search  his  pockets.  He  took  out  a  pack  of  thin  pasteboard 
cards. 

“I’ll  get  you  a  match,”  said  the  old  man. 

“Never  mind,  this’ll  do,”  said  Mr.  0  Connor. 

He  selected  one  of  the  cards  and  read  what  was  printed 

on  it : 

1  From  Dubliners,  by  James  Joyce.  New  York,  The  Viking  Press,  Inc.. 
Published  by  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  1910. 
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MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE  WARD 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Tierney,  P.L.G.,  respectfully  solicits  the  favour  of 
your  vote  and  influence  at  the  coming  election  in  the  Royal 
Exchange  Ward. 

Mr.  O’Connor  had  been  engaged  by  Tierney’s  agent  to 
canvass  one  part  of  the  ward  but,  as  the  weather  was  inclem¬ 
ent  and  his  boots  let  in  the  wet,  he  spent  a  great  part  of  the 
day  sitting  by  the  fire  in  the  Committee  Room  in  Wicklow 
Street  with  Jack,  the  old  caretaker.  They  had  been  sitting 
thus  since  the  short  day  had  grown  dark.  It  was  the  sixth  of 
October,  dismal  and  cold  out  of  doors. 

Mr.  O’Connor  tore  a  strip  off  the  card  and,  lighting  it,  lit 
his  cigarette.  As  he  did  so  the  flame  lit  up  a  leaf  of  dark 
glossy  ivy  in  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  The  old  man  watched  him 
attentively  and  then,  taking  up  the  piece  of  cardboard  again, 
began  to  fan  the  fire  slowly  while  his  companion  smoked. 

“Ah,  yes,”  he  said,  continuing,  “it’s  hard  to  know  what 
way  to  bring  up  children.  Now  who’d  think  he’d  turn  out 
like  that !  I  sent  him  to  the  Christian  Brothers  and  I  done 
what  I  could  for  him,  and  there  he  goes  boozing  about.  I  tried 
to  make  him  someway  decent.” 

He  replaced  the  cardboard  wearily. 

“Only  I’m  an  old  man  now  I’d  change  his  tune  for  him. 
I’d  take  the  stick  to  his  back  and  beat  him  while  I  could 
stand  over  him — as  I  done  many  a  time  before.  The  mother, 
you  know,  she  cocks  him  up  with  this  and  that.  ...” 

“That’s  what  ruins  children,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor. 

“To  be  sure  it  is,”  said  the  old  man.  “And  little  thanks 
you  get  for  it,  only  impudence.  He  takes  th’  upper  hand  of 
me  whenever  he  sees  I’ve  a  sup  taken.  What’s  the  world 
coming  to  wdien  sons  speaks  that  way  to  their  fathers  ?  ’  ’ 

“What  age  is  he?”  said  Mr.  O’Connor. 

“Nineteen,”  said  the  old  man. 

‘  ‘  Why  don ’t  you  put  him  to  something  ?  ’  ’ 

“Sure,  amn’t  I  never  done  at  the  drunken  bowsy  ever  since 
he  left  school?  ‘I  won’t  keep  you,’  I  says.  ‘You  must  get  a 
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job  for  yourself.’  But,  sure,  it’s  worse  whenever  he  gets  a 
job;  he  drinks  it  all.” 

Mr.  O’Connor  shook  his  head  in  sympathy,  and  the  old 
man  fell  silent,  gazing  into  the  fire.  Some  one  opened  the 
door  of  the  room  and  called  out : 

“Hello!  Is  this  a  Freemason’s  meeting?” 

“Who’s  that?”  said  the  old  man. 

“What  are  you  doing  in  the  dark?”  asked  a  voice. 

“Is  that  you,  Hynes?”  asked  Mr.  O’Connor. 

“Yes.  What  are  you  doing  in  the  dark?”  said  Mr.  Hynes, 
advancing  into  the  light  of  the  fire. 

He  was  a  tall,  slender  young  man  with  a  light  brown 
moustache.  Imminent  little  drops  of  rain  hung  at  the  brim 
of  his  hat  and  the  collar  of  his  jacket-coat  was  turned  up. 

“Well,  Mat,”  he  said  to  Mr.  O’Connor,  “how  goes  it?” 

Mr.  0  ’Connor  shook  his  head.  The  old  man  left  the  hearth, 
and  after  stumbling  about  the  room  returned  with  two  can¬ 
dlesticks  which  he  thrust  one  after  the  other  into  the  fire 
and  carried  to  the  table.  A  denuded  room  came  into  view  and 
the  fire  lost  all  its  cheerful  colour.  The  walls  of  the  room 
were  bare  except  for  a  copy  of  an  election  address.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  was  a  small  table  on  which  papers  were 
heaped. 

Mr.  Hynes  leaned  against  the  mantelpiece  and  asked : 

“Has  he  paid  you  yet?” 

“Not  yet,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor.  “I  hope  to  God  he’ll  not 
leave  us  in  the  lurch  to-night.” 

Mr.  Hynes  laughed. 

“0,  he’ll  pay  you.  Never  fear,”  he  said. 

“I  hope  he’ll  look  smart  about  it  if  he  means  business,” 
said  Mr.  0  ’Connor. 

“What  do  you  think,  Jack?”  said  Mr.  Hynes  satirically  to 
the  old  man. 

The  old  man  returned  to  his  seat  by  the  fire,  saying: 

“It  isn’t  but  he  has  it,  anyway.  Not  like  the  other  tinker.” 

“What  other  tinker?”  said  Mr.  Hynes. 

“  Colgan,  ”  said  the  old  man  scornfully. 

“It  is  because  Colgan ’s  a  working-man  you  say  that? 
What’s  the  difference  between  a  good  honest  bricklayer  and 
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a  publican — eh?  Hasn’t  the  working-man  as  good  a  right  to 
be  in  the  Corporation  as  anyone  else— ay,  and  a  better  right 
than  those  shoneens  that  are  always  hat  in  hand  before  any 
fellow  with  a  handle  to  his  name?  Isn’t  that  so,  Mat?”  said 
Mr.  Hynes,  addressing  Mr.  O’Connor. 

“I  think  you’re  right,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor. 

“One  man  is  a  plain  honest  man  with  no  hunker-sliding 
about  him.  He  goes  in  to  represent  the  labour  classes.  This 
fellow  you’re  working  for  only  wants  to  get  some  job  or 
other.” 

“Of  course,  the  working-classes  should  be  represented,” 
said  the  old  man. 

“The  working-man,”  said  Mr.  Hynes,  “gets  all  kicks  and 
no  halfpence.  But  it’s  labour  produces  everything.  The 
working-man  is  not  looking  for  fat  jobs  for  his  sons  and 
nephews  and  cousins.  The  working-man  is  not  going  to  drag 
the  honour  of  Dublin  in  the  mud  to  please  a  German  mon¬ 
arch.” 

“How’s  that?”  said  the  old  man. 

“Don’t  you  know  they  want  to  present  an  address  of  wel¬ 
come  to  Edward  Rex  if  he  comes  here  next  year?  What  do 
we  want  kowtowing  to  a  foreign  king  ?  ’  ’ 

“Our  man  won’t  vote  for  the  address,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor. 
“He  goes  in  on  the  Nationalist  ticket.” 

“Won’t  he?”  said  Mr.  Hynes.  “Wait  till  you  see  whether 
he  will  or  not.  I  know  him.  Is  it  Tricky  Dicky  Tierney?” 

“By  God,  perhaps  you’re  right,  Joe,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor. 
‘  ‘  Anyway,  I  wish  he ’d  turn  up  with  the  spondulics.  ’  ’ 

The  three  men  fell  silent.  The  old  man  began  to  rake  more 
cinders  together.  Mr.  Hynes  took  off  his  hat,  shook  it  and 
then  turned  down  the  collar  of  his  coat,  displaying,  as  he  did 
so,  an  ivy  leaf  in  the  lapel. 

“If  this  man  was  alive,”  he  said,  pointing  to  the  leaf, 
“we’d  have  no  talk  of  an  address  of  welcome.” 

“That’s  true,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor. 

“Musha,  God  be  with  them  times!”  said  the  old  man. 
‘  ‘  There  was  some  life  in  it  then.  ’  ’ 

The  room  was  silent  again.  Then  a  bustling  little  man  with 
a  snuffling  nose  and  very  cold  ears  pushed  in  the  door.  He 
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walked  over  quickly  to  the  fire,  rubbing  his  bands  as  if  he 
intended  to  produce  a  spark  from  them. 

“No  money,  boys,”  he  said. 

“Sit  down  here,  Mr.  Henchy,”  said  the  old  man,  offering 
him  his  chair. 

“0,  don’t  stir,  Jack,  don’t  stir,”  said  Mr.  Henchy. 

He  nodded  curtly  to  Mr.  Hynes  and  sat  down  on  the  chair 
which  the  old  man  vacated. 

“Did  you  serve  Aungier  Street?”  he  asked  Mr.  O’Connor. 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor,  beginning  to  search  his  pockets 
for  memoranda. 

‘  ‘  Did  you  call  on  Grimes  ?  ’  ’ 

“I  did.” 

“Well?  How  does  he  stand?” 

“He  wouldn’t  promise.  He  said:  'I  won’t  tell  anyone  what 
way  I’m  going  to  vote.’  But  I  think  he ’ll  be  all  right.” 

“Why  so?” 

“He  asked  me  who  the  nominators  were;  and  I  told  him, 
I  mentioned  Father  Burke’s  name.  I  think  it’ll  be  all  right.” 

Mr.  Henchy  began  to  snuffle  and  to  rub  his  hands  over  the 
fire  at  a  terrific  speed.  Then  he  said : 

“For  the  love  of  God,  Jack,  bring  us  a  bit  of  coal.  There 
must  be  some  left.” 

The  old  man  went  out  of  the  room. 

“It’s  no  go,”  said  Mr.  Henchy,  shaking  his  head.  “I  asked 
the  little  shoeboy,  but  he  said:  ‘0,  now,  Mr.  Henchy,  when  I 
see  the  work  going  on  properly  I  won’t  forget  you,  you  may 
be  sure.’  Mean  little  tinker!  ’Usha,  how  could  he  be  anything 
else  ?  ’  ’ 

“What  did  I  tell  you,  Mat?”  said  Mr.  Hynes.  “Tricky 
Dicky  Tierney.” 

“0,  he’s  as  tricky  as  they  make  ’em,”  said  Mr.  Henchy. 
“He  hasn’t  got  those  little  pigs’  eyes  for  nothing.  Blast  his 
soul!  Couldn’t  he  pay  up  like  a  man  instead  of:  ‘0,  now 
Mr.  Henchy,  I  must  speak  to  Mr.  Fanning.  ...  I’ve  spent 
a  lot  of  money.’  Mean  little  schoolboy  of  hell!  I  suppose  he 
forgets  the  time  his  little  old  father  kept  the  hand-me-down 
shop  in  Mary’s  Lane.” 

“But  is  that  a  fact?”  asked  Mr.  O’Connor. 
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“God,  yes,”  said  Mr.  Henchy.  “Did  you  never  hear  that? 
And  the  men  used  to  go  in  on  Sunday  morning  before  the 
houses  were  open  to  buy  a  waistcoat  or  a  trousers  moya ! 
But  Tricky  Dicky ’s  little  old  father  always  had  a  tricky  little 
black  bottle  up  in  a  corner.  Do  you  mind  now?  That’s  that. 
That’s  where  he  first  saw  the  light.” 

The  old  man  returned  with  a  few  lumps  of  coal  which  he 
placed  here  and  there  on  the  fire. 

“That’s  a  nice  how-do-you-do,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor.  “How 
does  he  expect  us  to  work  for  him  if  he  won’t  stump  up?” 

“I  can’t  help  it,”  said  Mr.  Henchy.  “I  expect  to  find  the 
bailiffs  in  the  hall  when  I  go  home.” 

Mr.  Hynes  laughed  and,  shoving  himself  away  from  the 
mantelpiece  with  the  aid  of  his  shoulders,  made  ready  to 
leave. 

“It’ll  be  all  right  when  King  Eddie  comes,”  he  said. 
“Well,  boys,  I’m  off  for  the  present.  See  you  later.  Bye, 
bye.” 

He  went  out  of  the  room  slowly.  Neither  Mr.  Henchy  nor 
the  old  man  said  anything,  but,  just  as  the  door  was  closing, 
Mr.  O’Connor,  who  had  been  staring  moodily  into  the  fire, 
called  out  suddenly: 

“Bye,  Joe.” 

Mr.  Henchy  waited  a  few  moments  and  then  nodded  in 
the  direction  of  the  door. 

‘  ‘  Tell  me,  ’  ’  he  said  across  the  fire,  ‘  ‘  what  brings  our  friend 
in  here  ?  What  does  he  want  ?  ” 

“  ’Usha,  poor  Joe!”  said  Mr.  O’Connor,  throwing  the  end 
of  his  cigarette  into  the  fire,  “he’s  hard  up,  like  the  rest  of 
us.” 

Mr.  Henchy  snuffled  vigorously  and  spat  so  copiously  that 
he  nearly  put  out  the  fire,  which  uttered  a  hissing  protest. 

“To  tell  you  my  private  and  candid  opinion,”  he  said, 
“I  think  he’s  a  man  from  the  other  camp.  He’s  a  spy  of 
Colgan’s,  if  you  ask  me.  Just  go  round  and  try  and  find  out 
how  they’re  getting  on.  They  won’t  suspect  you.  Do  you 
twig?” 

“Ah,  poor  Joe  is  a  decent  skin,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor. 

“His  father  was  a  decent,  respectable  man,”  Mr.  Henchy 
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admitted.  “Poor  old  Larry  Hynes!  Many  a  good  turn  he  did 
in  his  day !  But  I ’m  greatly  afraid  our  friend  is  not  nineteen 
carat.  Damn  it,  I  can  understand  a  fellow  being  hard  up, 
but  what  I  can’t  understand  is  a  fellow  sponging.  Couldn’t 
he  have  some  spark  of  manhood  about  him  ?  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  He  doesn ’t  get  a  warm  welcome  from  me  when  he  comes,  ’  ’ 
said  the  old  man.  “Let  him  work  for  his  own  side  and  not 
come  spying  around  here.” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor  dubiously,  as  he  took 
out  cigarette-papers  and  tobacco.  “I  think  Joe  Hynes  is  a 
straight  man.  He’s  a  clever  chap,  too,  with  the  pen.  Do  you 
remember  that  thing  he  wrote  ...  ?” 

“Some  of  these  hillsiders  and  fenians  are  a  bit  too  clever 
if  you  ask  me,”  said  Mr.  Henchy.  “Do  you  know  what 
my  private  and  candid  opinion  is  about  some  of  those 
little  jokers?  I  believe  half  of  them  are  in  the  pay  of  the 
Castle.  ’  ’ 

“There’s  no  knowing, ”  said  the  old  man. 

“0,  but  I  know  it  for  a  fact,”  said  Mr.  Henchy.  “They’re 
Castle  hacks.  ...  I  don’t  say  Hynes.  .  .  .  No,  damn  it,  I 
think  he’s  a  stroke  above  that.  .  .  .  But  there’s  a  certain 
little  nobleman  with  a  cock-eye — you  know  the  patriot  I’m 
alluding  to? ” 

Mr.  O’Connor  nodded. 

“There’s  a  lineal  descendant  of  Major  Sirr  for  you  if  you 
like!  0,  the  heart’s  blood  of  a  patriot!  That’s  a  fellow  now 
that’d  sell  his  country  for  fourpence — ay — and  go  down  on 
his  bended  knees  and  thank  the  Almighty  Christ  he  had  a 
country  to  sell.” 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

“Come  in!”  said  Mr.  Henchy. 

A  person  resembling  a  poor  clergyman  or  a  poor  actor 
appeared  in  the  doorway.  His  black  clothes  were  tightly  but¬ 
toned  on  his  short  body  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether 
he  wore  a  clergyman’s  collar  or  a  layman’s,  because  the 
collar  of  his  shabby  frock-coat,  the  uncovered  buttons  of  which 
reflected  the  candle-light,  was  turned  up  about  his  neck.  He 
wore  a  round  hat  of  hard  black  felt.  His  face,  shining  with 
raindrops,  had  the  appearance  of  damp  yellow  cheese  save 
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where  two  rosy  spots  indicated  the  cheek-bones.  He  opened 
his  very  long  mouth  suddenly  to  express  disappointment  and 
at  the  same  time  opened  wide  his  very  bright  blue  eyes  to 
express  pleasure  and  surprise. 

“0  Father  Keon!”  said  Mr.  Henchy,  jumping  up  from  his 
chair.  “Is  that  you?  Come  in!” 

“0,  no,  no,  no,”  said  Father  Keon  quickly,  pursing  his  lips 
as  if  he  were  addressing  a  child. 

“Won’t  you  come  in  and  sit  down?” 

“No,  no,  no!”  said  Father  Keon,  speaking  in  a  discreet, 
indulgent,  velvety  voice.  “Don’t  let  me  disturb  you  now! 
I’m  just  looking  for  Mr.  Fanning.  ...” 

“He’s  round  at  the  Black  Eagle,”  said  Mr.  Flenchy.  “But 
won’t  you  come  in  and  sit  down  a  minute?” 

“No,  no,  thank  you.  It  was  just  a  little  business  matter,” 
said  Father  Keon.  “Thank  you,  indeed.” 

He  retreated  from  the  doorway  and  Mr.  Henchy,  seizing 
one  of  the  candlesticks,  went  to  the  door  to  light  him  down¬ 
stairs. 

“0,  don’t  trouble,  I  beg!” 

“No,  but  the  stairs  is  so  dark.” 

“No,  no,  I  can  see.  .  .  .  Thank  you,  indeed.” 

“Are  you  right  now?” 

“All  right,  thanks.  .  .  .  Thanks.” 

Mr.  Henchy  returned  with  the  candlestick  and  put  it  on 
the  table.  He  sat  down  again  at  the  fire.  There  was  silence  for 
a  few  moments. 

“Tell  me,  John,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor,  lighting  his  cigarette 
with  another  pasteboard  card. 

“Hm?” 

‘  ‘  What  he  is  exactly  ?  ’  ’ 

1 1  Ask  me  an  easier  one,  ’  ’  said  Mr.  Flenchy. 

“Fanning  and  himself  seem  to  me  very  thick.  They’re 
often  in  Kavanagh ’s  together.  Is  he  a  priest  at  all  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  Mmm — yes,  I  believe  so.  ...  I  think  he ’s  what  you  call  a 
black  sheep.  We  haven’t  many  of  them,  thank  God!  but  we 
have  a  few.  .  .  .  He’s  an  unfortunate  man  of  some  kind.  .  .  .” 

“And  how  does  he  knock  it  out?”  asked  Mr.  O’Connor. 

“That’s  another  mystery.” 
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“  Is  he  attached  to  any  chapel  or  church  or  institution  or —  ’  ’ 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Henchy,  “I  think  he’s  travelling  on  his 
own  account.  .  .  .  God  forgive  me,  ’  ’  he  added,  ‘  ‘  I  thought  he 
was  the  dozen  of  stout.  ’  ’ 

“Is  there  any  chance  of  a  drink  itself?”  asked  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nor. 

“I’m  dry  too,”  said  the  old  man. 

‘  ‘  I  asked  that  little  shoeboy  three  times,  ’  ’  said  Mr.  Henchy, 
“would  he  send  up  a  dozen  of  stout.  I  asked  him  again  now, 
but  he  was  leaning  on  the  counter  in  his  shirt-sleeves  having 
a  deep  goster  with  Alderman  Cowley.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  remind  him?”  said  Mr.  O’Connor. 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  go  over  while  he  was  talking  to  Aider- 
man  Cowley.  I  just  waited  till  I  caught  his  eye,  and  said: 
‘About  that  little  matter  I  was  speaking  to  you  about.  .  .  .’ 
‘That’ll  be  all  right,  Mr.  H.,’  he  said.  Yerra,  sure  the  little 
hop-o’-my-thumb  has  forgotten  all  about  it.” 

“There’s  some  deal  on  in  that  quarter,”  said  Mr.  O’Con¬ 
nor  thoughtfully.  ‘  ‘  I  saw  the  three  of  them  hard  at  it  yester¬ 
day  at  Suffolk  Street  corner.” 

“I  think  I  know  the  little  game  they’re  at,”  said  Mr. 
Henchy.  “You  must  owe  the  City  Fathers  money  nowadays 
if  you  want  to  be  made  Lord  Mayor.  Then  they’ll  make  you 
Lord  Mayor.  By  God !  I ’m  thinking  seriously  of  becoming 
a  City  Father  myself.  What  do  you  think?  Would  I  do  for 
the  job?” 

Mr.  0  ’Connor  laughed. 

“So  far  as  owing  money  goes.  ...” 

“Driving  out  of  the  Mansion  House,”  said  Mr.  Henchy, 
“in  all  my  vermin,  with  Jack  here  standing  up  behind  me  in 
a  powdered  wig— eh  ?  ’  ’ 

“And  make  me  your  private  secretary,  John.” 

“Yes.  And  I’ll  make  Father  Keon  my  private  chaplain. 
We’ll  have  a  family  party.” 

“Faith,  Mr.  Henchy,”  said  the  old  man,  “you’d  keep  up 
better  style  than  some  of  them.  I  was  talking  one  day  to  old 
Keegan,  the  porter.  ‘And  how  do  you  like  your  new  master, 
Pat?’  says  I  to  him.  ‘You  haven’t  much  entertaining  now,’ 
says  I.  ‘Entertaining!’  says  he.  ‘He’d  live  on  the  smell  of  an 
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oil-rag.’  And  do  you  know  what  he  told  me?  Now,  I  declare 
to  God,  I  didn’t  believe  him.” 

“What?”  said  Mr.  Henchy  and  Mr.  O’Connor. 

“He  told  me:  ‘What  do  you  think  of  a  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  sending  out  for  a  pound  of  chops  for  his  dinner? 
How’s  that  for  high  living?’  says  he.  ‘Wisha!  wisha,’  says  I. 
‘A  pound  of  chops,’  says  he,  ‘coming  into  the  Mansion  House.’ 
‘Wisha!’  says  I,  ‘what  kind  of  people  is  going  at  all  now?’  ” 

At  this  point  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  boy  put 
in  his  head. 

‘  ‘  What  is  it  ?  ”  said  the  old  man. 

“From  the  Black  Eagle,”  said  the  boy,  walking  in  sideways 
and  depositing  a  basket  on  the  floor  with  a  noise  of  shaken 
bottles. 

The  old  man  helped  the  boy  to  transfer  the  bottles  from 
the  basket  to  the  table  and  counted  the  full  tally.  After  the 
transfer  the  boy  put  his  basket  on  his  arm  and  asked: 

“Any  bottles?” 

“What  bottles?”  said  the  old  man. 

“Won’t  you  let  us  drink  them  first?”  said  Mr.  Henchy. 

‘  ‘  I  was  told  to  ask  for  the  bottles.  ’  ’ 

“Come  back  to-morrow,”  said  the  old  man. 

“Here,  boy!”  said  Mr.  Henchy,  “will  you  run  over  to 
0 ’Farrell’s  and  ask  him  to  lend  us  a  corkscrew — for  Mr. 
Henchy,  say.  Tell  him  we  won’t  keep  it  a  minute.  Leave  the 
basket  there.” 

The  boy  went  out  and  Mr.  Henchy  began  to  rub  his  hands 
cheerfully,  saying: 

“Ah,  well,  he’s  not  so  bad  after  all.  He’s  as  good  as  his 
word,  anyhow.” 

‘  ‘  There ’s  no  tumblers,  ’  ’  said  the  old  man. 

“0,  don’t  let  that  trouble  you,  Jack,”  said  Mr.  Henchy. 
“Many’s  the  good  man  before  now  drank  out  of  the 
bottle.” 

“Anyway,  it’s  better  than  nothing,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor. 

“He’s  not  a  bad  sort,”  said  Mr.  Henchy,  “only  Fanning 
has  such  a  loan  of  him.  He  means  well,  you  know,  in  his 
own  tinpot  way.” 

The  boy  came  back  with  the  corkscrew.  The  old  man 
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opened  three  bottles  and  was  handing  back  the  corkscrew  when 
Mr.  Henchy  said  to  the  boy : 

“Would  you  like  a  drink,  boy?” 

“If  you  please,  sir,”  said  the  boy. 

The  old  man  opened  another  bottle  grudgingly,  and  handed 
it  to  the  boy. 

“What  age  are  you?”  he  asked. 

“Seventeen,”  said  the  boy. 

As  the  old  man  said  nothing  further,  the  boy  took  the 
bottle,  said  :  ‘  ‘  Here ’s  my  best  respects,  sir,  to  Mr.  Henchy,  ’  ’ 
drank  the  contents,  put  the  bottle  back  on  the  table  and 
wiped  his  mouth  with  his  sleeve.  Then  he  took  up  the  cork¬ 
screw  and  went  out  of  the  door  sideways,  muttering  some  form 
of  salutation. 

“That’s  the  way  it  begins,”  said  the  old  man. 

“The  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,”  said  Mr.  Henchy. 

The  old  man  distributed  the  three  bottles  which  he  had 
opened  and  the  men  drank  from  them  simultaneously.  After 
having  drunk  each  placed  his  bottle  on  the  mantelpiece  within 
hand’s  reach  and  drew  in  a  long  breath  of  satisfaction. 

“Well,  I  did  a  good  day’s  work  to-day,”  said  Mr.  Henchy, 
after  a  pause. 

“That  so,  John?” 

“Yes.  I  got  him  one  or  two  sure  things  in  Dawson  Street, 
Crofton  and  myself.  Between  ourselves,  you  know,  Crofton 
(he’s  a  decent  chap,  of  course),  but  he’s  not  worth  a  damn 
as  a  canvasser.  He  hasn ’t  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog.  He  stands 
and  looks  at  the  people  while  I  do  the  talking. 

Here  two  men  entered  the  room.  One  of  them  was  a  very 
fat  man,  whose  blue  serge  clothes  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of 
falling  from  his  sloping  figure.  He  had  a  big  face  which  re¬ 
sembled  a  young  ox’s  face  in  expression,  staring  blue  eyes 
and  a  grizzled  moustache.  The  other  man,  who  was  much 
younger  and  frailer,  had  a  thin,  clean-shaven  face.  He  wore  a 
very  high  double  collar  and  a  wide-brimmed  bowler  hat. 

“Hello,  Crofton!”  said  Mr.  Henchy  to  the  fat  man.  “Talk 
of  the  devil  ...” 

“Where  did  the  booze  come  from?”  asked  the  young  man. 
“Did  the  cow  calve?” 
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“0,  of  course,  Lyons  spots  the  drink  first  thing!”  said  Mr. 
O  ’Connor,  laughing. 

‘  ‘  Is  that  the  way  you  chaps  canvass,  ’  ’  said  Mr.  Lyons,  ‘  ‘  and 
Crofton  and  I  out  in  the  cold  and  rain  looking  for  votes  ?  ’  ’ 

“Why,  blast  your  soul,”  said  Mr.  Henchy,  “I’d  get  more 
votes  in  five  minutes  than  you  two ’d  get  in  a  week.  ’  ’ 

“Open  two  bottles  of  stout,  Jack,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor. 

“How  can  I?”  said  the  old  man,  “when  there’s  no  cork¬ 
screw?” 

“Wait  now,  wait  now!”  said  Mr.  Henchy,  getting  up 
quickly.  “Did  you  ever  see  this  little  trick?” 

He  took  two  bottles  from  the  table  and,  carrying  them  to 
the  fire,  put  them  on  the  hob.  Then  he  sat  down  again  by  the 
fire  and  took  another  drink  from  his  bottle.  Mr.  Lyons  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  table,  pushed  his  hat  towards  the  nape 
of  his  neck  and  began  to  swing  his  legs. 

‘ ‘  Which  is  my  bottle  ?  ”  he  asked. 

‘ £  This,  lad,  ’  ’  said  Mr.  Henchy. 

Mr.  Crofton  sat  down  on  a  box  and  looked  fixedly  at  the 
other  bottle  on  the  hob.  He  was  silent  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
reason,  sufficient  in  itself,  was  that  he  had  nothing  to  say; 
the  second  reason  was  that  he  considered  his  companions 
beneath  him.  He  had  been  a  canvasser  for  Wilkins,  the  Con¬ 
servative,  but  when  the  Conservatives  had  withdrawn  their 
man  and,  choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  given  their  support 
to  the  Nationalist  candidate,  he  had  been  engaged  to  work 
for  Mr.  Tierney. 

In  a  few  minutes  an  apologetic  “Pok!”  was  heard  as  the 
cork  flew  out  of  Mr.  Lyons’  bottle.  Mr.  Lyons  jumped  off  the 
table,  went  to  the  fire,  took  his  bottle  and  carried  it  back  to 
the  table. 

“I  was  just  telling  them,  Crofton,”  said  Mr.  Henchy,  “that 
we  got  a  good  few  votes  to-day.” 

“Who  did  you  get?”  asked  Mr.  Lyons. 

“Well,  I  got  Parkes  for  one,  and  I  got  Atkinson  for  two, 
and  I  got  Ward  of  Dawson  Street.  Fine  old  chap  he  is,  too— 
regular  old  toff,  old  Conservative!  ‘But  isn’t  your  candidate 
a  Nationalist?’  said  he.  ‘He’s  a  respectable  man,’  said  I.  ‘He’s 
in  favour  of  whatever  will  benefit  this  country.  He’s  a  big 
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ratepayer,’  I  said.  ‘He  has  extensive  house  property  in  the 
city  and  three  places  of  business,  and  isn’t  it  to  his  own  ad¬ 
vantage  to  keep  down  the  rates?  He’s  a  prominent  and  re¬ 
spected  citizen,’  said  I,  ‘and  a  Poor  Law  Guardian,  and  he 
doesn’t  belong  to  any  party,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.’  That’s 
the  way  to  talk  to  ’em.  ’  ’ 

“And  what  about  the  address  to  the  King?”  said  Mr.  Lyons, 
after  drinking  and  smacking  his  lips. 

“Listen  to  me,”  said  Mr.  Henchy.  “What  we  want  in  this 
country,  as  I  said  to  old  Ward,  is  capital.  The  King’s  coming 
here  will  mean  an  influx  of  money  into  this  country.  The 
citizens  of  Dublin  will  benefit  by  it.  Look  at  all  the  factories 
down  by  the  quays  there,  idle !  Look  at  all  the  money  there 
is  in  the  country  if  we  only  worked  the  old  industries,  the 
mills,  the  shipbuilding  yards  and  factories.  It’s  capital  we 
want.” 

“But  look  here,  John,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor.  “Why  should 
we  welcome  the  King  of  England?  Didn’t  Parnell  him¬ 
self.  .  .  ?” 

“Parnell,”  said  Mr.  Henchy,  “is  dead.  Now,  here’s  the 
way  I  look  at  it.  Here’s  this  chap  come  to  the  throne  after 
his  old  mother  keeping  him  out  of  it  till  the  man  was  grey. 
He’s  a  man  of  the  world,  and  he  means  well  by  us.  He’s  a 
jolly  fine,  decent  fellow,  if  you  ask  me,  and  no  damn  nonsense 
about  him.  He  just  says  to  himself :  ‘  The  old  one  never  went 
to  see  these  wild  Irish.  By  Christ,  I  ’ll  go  myself  and  see  what 
they’re  like.’  And  are  we  going  to  insult  the  man  when  he 
comes  over  here  on  a  friendly  visit  ?  Eh  ?  Isn  t  that  right, 
Crofton?” 

Mr.  Crofton  nodded  his  head. 

“But  after  all  now,”  said  Mr.  Lyons  argumentatively, 
“King  Edward’s  life,  you  know,  is  not  the  very  ...” 

“Let  bygones  be  bygones,”  said  Mr.  Henchy.  “I  admire 
the  man  personally.  He’s  just  an  ordinary  knockabout  like 
you  and  me.  He’s  fond  of  his  glass  of  grog  and  he’s  a  bit  of  a 
rake,  perhaps,  and  lie’s  a  good  sportsman.  Damn  it,  can  t  we 
Irish  play  fair?” 

“That’s  all  very  fine,”  said  Mr.  Lyons.  But  look  at  the 
case  of  Parnell  now.” 
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“In  the  name  of  God,”  said  Mr.  Henchy,  “where’s  the 
analogy  between  the  two  cases?” 

“What  I  mean,”  said  Mr.  Lyons,  “is  we  have  our  ideals. 
Why,  now,  would  we  welcome  a  man  like  that?  Do  you  think 
now  after  what  he  did  Parnell  was  a  fit  man  to  lead  us?  And 
why,  then,  would  we  do  it  for  Edward  the  Seventh?” 

“This  is  Parnell’s  anniversary,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor,  “and 
don’t  let  us  stir  up  any  bad  blood.  We  all  respect  him  now 
that  he’s  dead  and  gone — even  the  Conservatives,”  he  added, 
turning  to  Mr.  Crofton. 

Pok !  The  tardy  cork  flew  out  of  Mr.  Crofton ’s  bottle.  Mr. 
Crofton  got  up  from  his  box  and  went  to  the  fire.  As  he 
returned  with  his  capture  he  said  in  a  deep  voice : 

“Our  side  of  the  house  respects  him,  because  he  was  a 
gentleman.” 

“Right  you  are,  Crofton!”  said  Mr.  Henchy  fiercely.  “He 
was  the  only  man  that  could  keep  that  bag  of  cats  in  order. 
‘Down,  ye  dogs  !  Lie  down,  ye  curs !  ’  That’s  the  way  he  treated 
them.  Come  in,  Joe!  Come  in!”  he  called  out,  catching  sight 
of  Mr.  Hynes  in  the  doorway. 

Mr.  Hynes  came  in  slowly. 

“Open  another  bottle  of  stout,  Jack,”  said  Mr.  Henchy. 
“0,  I  forgot  there’s  no  corkscrew!  Here,  show  me  one  here 
and  I  ’ll  put  it  at  the  fire.  ’  ’ 

The  old  man  handed  him  another  bottle  and  he  placed  it  on 
the  hob. 

“Sit  down,  Joe,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor,  “we’re  just  talking 
about  the  Chief.” 

“Ay,  ay!”  said  Mr.  Henchy. 

Mr.  Hynes  sat  on  the  side  of  the  table  near  Mr.  Lyons  but 
said  nothing. 

“There’s  one  of  them,  anyhow,”  said  Mr.  Henchy,  “that 
didn’t  renege  him.  By  God,  I’ll  say  for  you,  Joe!  No,  by  God, 
you  stuck  to  him  like  a  man!” 

“0,  Joe,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor  suddenly.  “Give  us  that 
thing  you  wrote — do  you  remember?  Have  you  got  it  on 
you  ? ’  ’ 

“0,  ay!”  said  Mr.  Henchy.  “Give  us  that.  Did  you  ever 
hear  that,  Crofton?  Listen  to  this  now:  splendid  thing.” 
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“Go  on,”  said  Mr.  O’Connor.  “Fire  away,  Joe.” 

Mr.  Hynes  did  not  seem  to  remember  at  once  the  piece  to 
which  they  were  alluding,  but,  after  reflecting  a  while,  he 
said : 

“0,  that  thing  is  it.  .  .  .  Sure,  that’s  old  now.” 

“Out  with  it,  man!”  said  Mr.  O’Connor. 

“  ’Sh,  ’sh,”  said  Mr.  Henchy.  “Now,  Joe!” 

Mr.  Hynes  hesitated  a  little  longer.  Then  amid  the  silence 
he  took  off  his  hat,  laid  it  on  the  table  and  stood  up.  He  seemed 
to  be  rehearsing  the  piece  in  his  mind.  After  a  rather  long 
pause  he  announced : 

THE  DEATH  OF  PARNELL 

6th  October,  1891 

He  cleared  his  throat  once  or  twice  and  then  began  to  recite  : 

He  is  dead.  Our  Uncrowned  King  is  dead. 

0,  Erin,  mourn  with  grief  and  woe 
For  he  lies  dead  whom  the  fell  gang 
Of  modern  hypocrites  laid  low. 

He  lies  slain  by  the  coward  hounds 
He  raised  to  glory  from  the  mire ; 

And  Erin’s  hopes  and  Erin’s  dreams 
Perish  upon  her  monarch’s  pyre. 

In  palace,  cabin  or  in  cot 

The  Irish  heart  where’er  it  be 
Is  bowed  with  woe — for  he  is  gone 

Who  would  have  wrought  her  destiny. 

He  would  have  had  his  Erin  famed, 

The  green  flag  gloriously  unfurled, 

Her  statesmen,  bards  and  warriors  raised 
Before  the  nations  of  the  World. 

He  dreamed  (alas,  ’twas  but  a  dream!) 

Of  Liberty :  but  as  he  strove 
To  clutch  that  idol,  treachery 

Sundered  him  from  the  thing  he  loved. 
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Shame  on  the  coward,  caitiff  hands 
That  smote  their  Lord  or  with  a  kiss 
Betrayed  him  to  the  rabble-rout 

Of  fawning  priests — no  friends  of  his. 

May  everlasting  shame  consume 
The  memory  of  those  who  tried 
To  befoul  and  smear  the  exalted  name 
Of  one  who  spurned  them  in  his  pride. 

He  fell  as  fall  the  mighty  ones, 

Nobly  undaunted  to  the  last, 

And  death  has  now  united  him 
With  Erin’s  heroes  of  the  past. 

No  sound  of  strife  disturb  his  sleep! 

Calmly  he  rests :  no  human  pain 
Or  high  ambition  spurs  him  now 
The  peaks  of  glory  to  attain. 

They  had  their  way :  they  laid  him  low. 

But  Erin,  list,  his  spirit  may 
Rise,  like  the  Phoenix  from  the  flames, 

When  breaks  the  dawning  of  the  day, 

The  day  that  brings  us  Freedom’s  reign. 

And  on  that  day  may  Erin  well 
Pledge  in  the  cup  she  lifts  to  Joy 
One  grief— the  memory  of  Parnell. 

Mr.  Hynes  sat  down  again  on  the  table.  When  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  his  recitation  there  was  a  silence  and  then  a  burst  of 
clapping:  even  Mr.  Lyons  clapped.  The  applause  continued 
for  a  little  time.  When  it  had  ceased  all  the  auditors  drank 
from  their  bottles  in  silence. 

Pok !  The  cork  flew  out  of  Mr.  Hynes’  bottle,  but  Mr. 
Hynes  remained  sitting  flushed  and  bareheaded  on  the  table. 
He  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  the  invitation. 

“Good  man,  Joe!”  said  Mr.  O’Connor,  taking  out  his  ciga¬ 
rette  papers  and  pouch  the  better  to  hide  his  emotion. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that,  Crofton?”  cried  Mr.  Henchy. 
“Isn’t  that  fine?  What?” 

Mr.  Crofton  said  that  it  was  a  very  fine  piece  of  writing. 
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When  the  literary  gentleman,  whose  flat  old  Ma  Parker 
cleaned  every  Tuesday,  opened  the  door  to  her  that  morning, 
he  asked  after  her  grandson.  Ma  Parker  stood  on  the  door¬ 
mat  inside  the  dark  little  hall,  and  she  stretched  out  her  hand 
to  help  her  gentleman  shut  the  door  before  she  replied.  “We 
buried  ’im  yesterday,  sir,”  she  said  quietly. 

( ‘ Qpj  dear  me!  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,  said  the  literary 
gentleman  in  a  shocked  tone.  He  was  in  the  middle  of  his 
breakfast.  He  wore  a  very  shabby  dressing-gown  and  carried 
a  crumpled  newspaper  in  one  hand.  But  he  felt  awkward. 
He  could  hardly  go  back  to  the  warm  sitting-room  without 
saying  something— something  more.  Then  because  these  peo¬ 
ple  set  such  store  by  funerals  he  said  kindly,  “I  hope  the 

funeral  went  off  all  right.” 

“Beg  parding,  sir?”  said  old  Ma  Parker  huskily. 

Poor  old  bird!  She  did  look  dashed.  “I  hope  the  funeral 
was  a — a — success,  ’  ’  said  he.  Ma  Parker  gave  no  answer.  She 
bent  her  head  and  hobbled  off  to  the  kitchen,  clasping  the  old 
fish  bag  that  held  her  cleaning  things  and  an  apron  and  a 
pair  of  felt  shoes.  The  literary  gentleman  raised  his  eye¬ 
brows  and  went  back  to  his  breakfast. 

“Overcome,  I  suppose,”  he  said  aloud,  helping  himself 

to  the  marmalade. 

Ma  Parker  drew  the  two  jetty  spears  out  of  her  toque 
and  hung  it  behind  the  door.  She  unhooked  her  worn  jacket 
and  hung  that  up  too.  Then  she  tied  her  apron  and  sat  down 
to  take  off  her  boots.  To  take  off  her  boots  or  to  put  them  on 
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was  an  agony  to  her,  but  it  had  been  an  agony  for  years. 
In  fact,  she  was  so  accustomed  to  the  pain  that  her  face  was 
drawn  and  screwed  up  ready  for  the  twinge  before  she’d  so 
much  as  untied  the  laces.  That  over,  she  sat  back  with  a 
sigh  and  softly  rubbed  her  knees.  .  .  . 

“Gran!  Gran!”  Her  little  grandson  stood  on  her  lap  in 
his  button  boots.  He’d  just  come  in  from  playing  in  the 
street. 

“Look  what  a  state  you’ve  made  your  gran’s  skirt  into — 
you  wicked  boy  !  ’  ’ 

But  he  put  his  arms  round  her  neck  and  rubbed  his  cheek 
against  hers. 

“Gran,  gi’  us  a  penny!”  he  coaxed. 

“Be  off  with  you;  Gran  ain’t  got  no  pennies.” 

“Yes,  you  ’ave.” 

“No,  I  ain’t.” 

“Yes,  you  ’ave.  Gi’  us  one!” 

Already  she  was  feeling  for  the  old,  squashed,  black  leather 
purse. 

“AVell,  what’ll  you  give  your  gran?” 

He  gave  a  shy  little  laugh  and  pressed  closer.  She  felt  his 
eyelid  quivering  against  her  cheek.  “I  ain’t  got  nothing,” 
he  murmured.  .  .  . 

The  old  woman  sprang  up,  seized  the  iron  kettle  off  the 
gas  stove  and  took  it  over  to  the  sink.  The  noise  of  the  water 
drumming  in  the  kettle  deadened  her  pain,  it  seemed.  She 
filled  the  pail,  too,  and  the  washing-up  bowl. 

It  would  take  a  whole  book  to  describe  the  state  of  that 
kitchen.  During  the  week  the  literary  gentleman  “did”  for 
himself.  That  is  to  say,  he  emptied  the  tea  leaves  now  and 
again  into  a  jam  jar  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  and  if  he 
ran  out  of  clean  forks  he  wiped  over  one  or  two  on  the 
roller  towel.  Otherwise,  as  he  explained  to  his  friends,  his 
“system”  Avas  quite  simple,  and  he  couldn’t  understand  why 
people  made  all  this  fpss  about  housekeeping. 

“You  simply  dirty  everything  you’ve  got,  get  a  hag  in 
once  a  week  to  clean  up,  and  the  thing’s  done.” 
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The  result  looked  like  a  gigantic  dustbin.  Even  the  floor 
was  littered  with  toast  crusts,  envelopes,  cigarette  ends.  But 
Ma  Parker  bore  him  no  grudge.  She  pitied  the  poor  young 
gentleman  for  having  no  one  to  look  after  him.  Out  of  the 
smudgy  little  window  you  could  see  an  immense  expanse  of 
sad-looking  sky,  and  whenever  there  were  clouds  they  looked 
very  worn,  old  clouds,  frayed  at  the  edges,  with  holes  in 
them,  or  dark  stains  like  tea. 

While  the  water  was  heating,  Ma  Parker  began  sweeping 
the  floor.  “Yes,”  she  thought,  as  the  broom  knocked,  “what 
with  one  thing  and  another  I’ve  had  my  share.  I’ve  had  a 
hard  life.” 

Even  the  neighbours  said  that  of  her.  Many  a  time,  hob¬ 
bling  home  with  her  fish  bag  she  heard  them,  waiting  at 
the  corner,  or  leaning  over  the  area  railings,  say  among 
themselves,  “She’s  had  a  hard  life,  has  Ma  Parker.”  And  it 
was  so  true  she  wasn’t  in  the  least  proud  of  it.  It  was  just  as 
if  you  were  to  say  she  lived  in  the  basement-back  at  Number 
27.  A  hard  life !  .  .  . 

At  sixteen  she’d  left  Stratford  and  come  up  to  London  as 
kitching-maid.  Yes,  she  was  born  in  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Shakespeare,  sir?  No,  people  were  always  arsking  her  about 
him.  But  she’d  never  heard  his  name  until  she  saw  it  on 
the  theatres. 

Nothing  remained  of  Stratford  except  that  “sitting  in  the 
fireplace  of  a  evening  you  could  see  the  stars  through  the 
chimley,”  and  “Mother  always  ’ad  ’er  side  of  bacon  ’anging 
from  the  ceiling.”  And  there  was  something— a  bush,  there 
was — at  the  front  door,  that  smelt  ever  so  nice.  But  the  bush 
was  very  vague.  She ’d  only  remembered  it  once  or  twice  in 
the  hospital,  when  she ’d  been  taken  bad. 

That  was  a  dreadful  place— her  first  place.  She  was  never 
allowed  out.  She  never  went  upstairs  except  for  prayers 
morning  and  evening.  It  was  a  fair  cellar.  And  the  cook  was 
a  cruel  woman.  She  used  to  snatch  away  her  letters  from 
home  before  she’d  read  them,  and  throw  them  in  the  range 
because  they  made  her  dreamy.  .  .  .  And  the  beedles !  Would 
you  believe  it?— until  she  came  to  London  she’d  never  seen 
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a  black  beedle.  Here  Ma  always  gave  a  little  laugh,  as  though 
— not  to  have  seen  a  black  beedle!  Well!  It  was  as  if  to  say 
you’d  never  seen  your  own  feet. 

When  that  family  was  sold  up  she  went  as  “help”  to  a 
doctor’s  house,  and  after  two  years  there,  on  the  run  from 
morning  till  night,  she  married  her  husband.  He  was  a  baker. 

“A  baker,  Mrs.  Parker!”  the  literary  gentleman  would  say. 
For  occasionally  he  laid  aside  his  tomes  and  lent  an  ear,  at 
least,  to  this  product  called  Life.  “It  must  be  rather  nice  to 
be  married  to  a  baker  !  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Parker  didn’t  look  so  sure. 

“Such  a  clean  trade,”  said  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  Parker  didn’t  look  convinced. 

“And  didn’t  you  like  handing  the  new  loaves  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers?” 

“Well,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Parker,  “I  wasn’t  in  the  shop 
above  a  great  deal.  We  had  thirteen  little  ones  and  buried 
seven  of  them.  If  it  wasn’t  the  ’ospital  it  was  the  infirmary, 
you  might  say  !  ’  ’ 

“You  might,  indeed,  Mrs.  Parker!”  said  the  gentleman, 
shuddering,  and  taking  up  his  pen  again. 

Yes,  seven  had  gone,  and  while  the  six  were  still  small  her 
husband  was  taken  ill  with  consumption.  It  was  flour  on  the 
lungs,  the  doctor  told  her  at  the  time.  .  .  .  Her  husband  sat 
up  in  bed  with  his  shirt  pulled  over  his  head,  and  the  doctor ’s 
finger  drew  a  circle  on  his  back. 

“Now,  if  we  were  to  cut  him  open  here,  Mrs.  Parker,” 
said  the  doctor,  ‘  ‘  you ’d  find  his  lungs  chock-a-block  with  white 
powder.  Breathe,  my  good  fellow !  ’  ’  And  Mrs.  Parker  never 
knew  for  certain  whether  she  saw  or  whether  she  fancied 
she  saw  a  great  fan  of  white  dust  come  out  of  her  poor  dead 
husband’s  lips.  .  .  . 

But  the  struggle  she’d  had  to  bring  up  those  six  little 
children  and  keep  herself  to  herself.  Terrible  it  had  been ! 
Then,  just  when  they  were  old  enough  to  go  to  school  her 
husband’s  sister  came  to  stop  with  them  to  help  things  along, 
and  she  hadn’t  been  there  more  than  two  months  when  she 
fell  down  a  flight  of  steps  and  hurt  her  spine.  And  for  five 
years  Ma  Parker  had  another  baby — and  such  a  one  for 
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crying! — to  look  after.  Then  young  Maudie  went  wrong  and 
took  her  sister  Alice  with  her ;  the  two  boys  emigrimated,  and 
young  Jim  went  to  India  with  the  army,  and  Ethel,  the 
youngest,  married  a  good-for-nothing  little  waiter  who  died 
of  ulcers  the  year  little  Lennie  was  born.  And  now  little 
Lennie — my  grandson.  .  .  . 

The  piles  of  dirty  cups,  dirty  dishes,  were  washed  and  dried. 
The  ink -black  knives  were  cleaned  with  a  piece  of  potato  and 
finished  off  with  a  piece  of  cork.  The  table  was  scrubbed,  and 
the  dresser  and  the  sink  that  had  sardine  tails  swimming  in 

it.  .  .  . 

He’d  never  been  a  strong  child — never  from  the  first. 
He’d  been  one  of  those  fair  babies  that  everybody  took  for  a 
girl.  Silvery  fair  curls  he  had,  blue  eyes,  and  a  little  freckle 
like  a  diamond  on  one  side  of  his  nose.  The  trouble  she 
and  Ethel  had  had  to  rear  that  child !  The  things  out  of 
the  newspapers  they  tried  him  with !  Every  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  Ethel  would  read  aloud  while  Ma  Parker  did  her 
washing. 

“Dear  Sir, — Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  my  little  Myrtil 
was  laid  out  for  dead.  .  .  .  After  four  bottils  .  .  .  gained 
8  lbs.  in  9  weeks,  and  is  still  putting  it  on.” 

And  then  the  egg-cup  of  ink  would  come  off  the  dresser 
and  the  letter  would  be  written,  and  Ma  would  buy  a  postal 
order  on  her  way  to  work  next  morning.  But  it  was  no  use. 
Nothing  made  little  Lennie  put  it  on.  Taking  him  to  the 
cemetery,  even,  never  gave  him  a  colour  ;  a  nice  shake-up  in 
the  bus  never  improved  his  appetite. 

But  he  was  gran’s  boy  from  the  first.  .  .  . 

“Whose  boy  are  you?”  said  old  Ma  Parker,  straightening 
up  from  the  stove  and  going  over  to  the  smudgy  window. 
And  a  little  voice,  so  warm,  so  close,  it  half  stifled  her- — it 
seemed  to  be  in  her  breast  under  her  heart — laughed  out, 
and  said,  “I’m  gran ’s  boy ! ’ ’ 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  sound  of  steps,  and  the 
literary  gentleman  appeared,  dressed  for  walking. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Parker,  I’m  going  out.” 

“Very  good,  sir.” 
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“And  you’ll  find  your  half-crown  in  the  tray  of  the  ink- 
stand.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.” 

“Oh,  by  the  way,  Mrs.  Parker,”  said  the  literary  gentle¬ 
man  quickly,  “you  didn’t  throw  away  any  cocoa  last  time 
you  were  here — did  you?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“ Very  strange.  I  could  have  sworn  I  left  a  teaspoonful 
of  cocoa  in  the  tin.  ’  ’  He  broke  off.  He  said  softly  and  firmly, 
“You’ll  always  tell  me  when  you  throw  things  away — won’t 
you,  Mrs.  Parker?”  And  he  walked  off  very  well  pleased  with 
himself,  convinced,  in  fact,  he’d  shown  Mrs.  Parker  that 
under  his  apparent  carelessness  he  was  as  vigilant  as  a 
woman. 

The  door  banged.  She  took  her  brushes  and  cloths  into 
the  bedroom.  But  when  she  began  to  make  the  bed,  smoothing, 
tucking,  patting,  the  thought  of  little  Lennie  was  unbearable. 
Why  did  he  have  to  suffer  so?  That’s  what  she  couldn’t 
understand.  Why  should  a  little  angel  child  have  to  arsk 
for  his  breath  and  fight  for  it?  There  was  no  sense  in  making 
a  child  suffer  like  that. 

.  .  .  From  Bennie’s  little  box  of  a  chest  there  came  a 
sound  as  though  something  was  boiling.  There  was  a  great 
lump  of  something  bubbling  in  his  chest  that  he  couldn’t 
get  rid  of.  When  he  coughed  the  sweat  sprang  out  on  his 
head ;  his  eyes  bulged,  his  hands  waved,  and  the  great  lump 
bubbled  as  a  potato  knocks  in  a  saucepan.  But  what  was 
more  awful  than  all  was  when  he  didn’t  cough  he  sat  against 
the  pillow  and  never  spoke  or  answered,  or  even  made  as  if  he 
heard.  Only  he  looked  offended. 

“It’s  not  your  poor  old  gran’s  doing  it,  my  lovey,”  said 
old  Ma  Parker,  patting  back  the  damp  hair  from  his  little 
scarlet  ears.  But  Lennie  moved  his  head  and  edged  away. 
Dreadfully  offended  with  her  he  looked — and  solemn.  He 
bent  his  head  and  looked  at  her  sideways  as  though  he 
couldn’t  have  believed  it  of  his  gran. 

But  at  the  last  .  .  .  Ma  Parker  threw  the  counterpane 
over  the  bed.  No,  she  simply  couldn’t  think  about  it.  It  was 
too  much — she ’d  had  too  much  in  her  life  to  bear.  She ’d  borne 
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it  up  till  now,  she’d  kept  herself  to  herself,  and  never  once 
had  she  been  seen  to  cry.  Never  by  a  living  soul.  Not  even 
her  own  children  had  seen  Ma  break  down.  She’d  kept  a 
proud  face  always.  But  now!  Lennie  gone — what  had  she? 
She  had  nothing.  He  was  all  she’d  got  from  life,  and  now  he 
was  took  too.  Why  must  it  all  have  happened  to  me?  she 
wondered.  “What  have  I  done?”  said  old  Ma  Parker.  “What 
have  I  done  ? ’ ’ 

As  she  said  those  words  she  suddenly  let  fall  her  brush. 
She  found  herself  in  the  kitchen.  Her  misery  was  so  terrible 
that  she  pinned  on  her  hat,  put  on  her  jacket  and  walked 
out  of  the  flat  like  a  person  in  a  dream.  She  did  not  know 
what  she  was  doing.  She  was  like  a  person  so  dazed  by  the 
horror  of  what  has  happened  that  he  walks  away — anywhere, 
as  though  by  walking  away  he  could  escape.  .  .  . 

It  was  cold  in  the  street.  There  was  a  wind  like  ice.  People 
went  flitting  by,  very  fast ;  the  men  walked  like  scissors ;  the 
women  trod  like  cats.  And  nobody  knew — nobody  cared. 
Even  if  she  broke  down,  if  at  last,  after  all  these  years, 
she  were  to  cry,  she’d  find  herself  in  the  lock-up  as  like  as 
not. 

But  at  the  thought  of  crying  it  was  as  though  little  Lennie 
leapt  in  his  gran’s  arms.  Ah,  that’s  what  she  wants  to  do, 
my  dove.  Gran  wants  to  cry.  If  she  could  only  cry  now,  cry 
for  a  long  time,  over  everything,  beginning  with  her  first 
place  and  the  cruel  cook,  going  on  to  the  doctor’s,  and  then 
the  seven  little  ones,  death  of  her  husband,  the  children’s 
leaving  her,  and  all  the  years  of  misery  that  led  up  to  Lennie. 
But  to  have  a  proper  cry  over  all  these  things  would  take 
a  long  time.  All  the  same,  the  time  for  it  had  come.  She  must 
do  it.  She  couldn’t  put  it  off  any  longer;  she  couldn’t  wait 
any  more.  .  .  .  Where  could  she  go  ? 

“She’s  had  a  hard  life,  has  Ma  Parker.”  Yes,  a  hard  life, 
indeed !  Her  chin  began  to  tremble ;  there  was  no  time  to 
lose.  But  where  ?  Where  ? 

She  couldn’t  go  home;  Ethel  was  there.  It  would  frighten 
Ethel  out  of  her  life.  She  couldn’t  sit  on  a  bench  anywhere; 
people  would  come  arsking  her  questions.  She  couldn’t 
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possibly  go  back  to  the  gentleman ’s  flat ;  she  had  no  right  to 
cry  in  strangers’  houses.  If  she  sat  on  some  steps  a  policeman 
would  speak  to  her. 

Oh,  wasn’t  there  anywhere  where  she  could  hide  and  keep 
herself  to  herself  and  stay  as  long  as  she  liked,  not  disturbing 
anybody,  and  nobody  worrying  her?  Wasn’t  there  anywhere 
in  the  world  where  she  could  have  her  cry  out — at  last  ? 

Ma  Parker  stood,  looking  up  and  down.  The  icy  wind  blew 
out  her  apron  into  a  balloon.  And  now  it  began  to  rain. 
There  was  nowhere. 
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Alas,  alas  that  great  city  Babylon, 
that  mighty  city ! 

THE  APOCALYPSE 

The  gentleman  from  San  Francisco — neither  at  Naples  nor 
at  Capri  had  any  one  remembered  his  name — was  going  to 
the  Old  World  for  two  whole  years,  with  wife  and  daughter, 
solely  for  the  sake  of  pleasure. 

He  was  firmly  convinced  that  he  was  fully  entitled  to  rest, 
to  pleasure,  to  prolonged  and  comfortable  travel,  and  to  not  a 
little  else  besides.  For  such  a  conviction  he  had  his  reasons, 
— that,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  rich,  and,  in  the  second, 
that  he  was  only  now  beginning  to  live,  despite  his  eight  and 
fifty  years.  Until  now  he  had  not  lived,  but  had  merely  existed, 
— not  at  all  badly,  it  is  true,  but,  never  the  less,  putting  all 
his  hopes  on  the  future.  He  had  laboured  with  never  a  pause 
for  rest,- — the  coolies,  whom  he  had  imported  by  whole  thou¬ 
sands,  well  knew  what  this  meant ! — and  finally  he  saw  that 
much  had  already  been  accomplished,  that  he  had  almost 
come  abreast  of  those  whom  he  had  at  one  time  set  out  to 
emulate,  and  he  decided  to  enjoy  breathing  space.  It  was  a 
custom  among  the  class  of  people  to  which  he  belonged  to  com¬ 
mence  their  enjoyment  of  life  with  a  journey  to  Europe,  to 
India,  to  Egypt.  He,  too,  proposed  to  do  the  same.  Of  course 
he  desired,  first  of  all,  to  reward  himself  for  his  years  of 
toil;  however,  he  rejoiced  on  account  of  his  wife  and  daughter 

1  Reprinted  from  The  Gentleman  from  San  Francisco,  by  Ivan  Bunin, 
by  and  with  permission  of  and  special  arrangement  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
Inc.,  authorized  publishers. 
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as  well.  His  wife  had  never  been  distinguished  for  any  special 
sensitiveness  to  new  impressions, — but  then,  all  elderly  Ameri¬ 
can  women  are  fervid  travellers.  As  for  his  daughter, — a  girl 
no  longer  in  her  first  youth,  and  somewhat  sickly, — travel 
was  a  downright  necessity  for  her:  to  say  nothing  of  the 
benefit  to  her  health,  were  there  no  fortuitous  encounters 
during  travels  ?  It  is  while  travelling  that  one  may  at  times 
sit  at  table  with  a  milliardaire,  or  scrutinize  frescoes  by  his 
side. 

The  itinerary  worked  out  by  the  gentleman  from  San 
Francisco  was  an  extensive  one.  In  December  and  January 
he  hoped  to  enjoy  the  sun  of  Southern  Italy,  the  monuments 
of  antiquity,  the  tarantella,  the  serenades  of  strolling  singers, 
and  that  which  men  of  his  age  relish  with  the  utmost  finesse: 
the  love  of  little,  youthful  Napolitaines,  even  though  it  be 
given  not  entirely  without  ulterior  motives;  he  contemplated 
spending  the  Carnival  in  Nice,  in  Monte  Carlo,  whither  the 
very  pick  of  society  gravitates  at  that  time, — that  very 
society  upon  which  all  the  benefits  of  civilization  depend :  not 
merely  the  cut  of  tuxedos,  but,  as  well,  the  stability  of  thrones, 
and  the  declaration  of  wars,  and  the  prosperity  of  hotels, — 
Monte  Carlo,  where  some  give  themselves  up  with  passion 
to  automobile  and  sail  races ;  others  to  roulette ;  a  third  group 
to  that  which  it  is  the  custom  to  call  flirting;  a  fourth,  to 
trap-shooting,  in  which  the  pigeons,  released  from  their  cotes, 
soar  up  most  gracefully  above  emerald-green  swards,  against 
the  background  of  a  sea  that  is  the  colour  of  forget-me-nots, 
— only,  in  the  same  minute,  to  strike  against  the  ground  as 
little,  crumpled  clods  of  white.  .  .  .  The  beginning  of  March 
he  wanted  to  devote  to  Florence ;  about  the  time  of  the 
Passion  of  Our  Lord  to  arrive  at  Rome,  in  order  to  hear  the 
Miserere  there;  his  plans  also  embraced  Venice,  and  Paris, 
and  bull-fighting  in  Seville,  and  sea-bathing  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  Athens,  and  Constantinople,  and  Palestine,  and 
Egypt,  and  even  Japan, — of  course,  be  it  understood,  already 
on  the  return  trip.  .  .  .  And  everything  went  very  well  at 
first. 

It  was  the  end  of  November ;  almost  as  far  as  Gibraltar 
it  was  necessary  to  navigate  now  through  an  icy  murk,  now 
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amidst  a  blizzard  of  wet  snow ;  but  the  ship  sailed  in  all  safety 
and  even  without  rolling;  the  passengers  the  steamer  was 
carrying  proved  to  be  many,  and  all  of  them  people  of  note ; 
the  ship — the  famous  Atlantida — resembled  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  of  European  hotels,  with  all  conveniences:  an  all-night 
bar,  Turkish  baths,  a  newspaper  of  its  own, — and  life  upon 
it  flowed  in  accordance  with  a  most  complicated  system  of 
regulations:  people  got  up  early,  to  the  sounds  of  bugles, 
stridently  resounding  through  the  corridors  at  that  dark  hour 
when  day  was  so  slowly  and  inimically  dawning  over  the 
grayish-green  desert  of  waters,  ponderously  turbulent  in  the 
mist.  Putting  on  their  flannel  pyjamas,  the  passengers  drank 
coffee,  chocolate,  cocoa;  then  they  got  into  marble  baths,  did 
their  exercises,  inducing  an  appetite  and  a  sense  of  well¬ 
being,  performed  their  toilet  for  the  day,  and  went  to  break¬ 
fast.  Until  eleven  one  was  supposed  to  promenade  the  decks 
vigorously,  inhaling  the  fresh  coolness  of  the  ocean,  or  to  play 
at  shuffle-board  and  other  games  for  the  sake  of  arousing  the 
appetite  anew,  and,  at  eleven,  to  seek  sustenance  in  bouillon 
and  sandwiches ;  having  refreshed  themselves,  the  passengers 
perused  their  newspaper  with  gusto  and  calmly  awaited 
lunch,  a  meal  still  more  nourishing  and  varied  than  the 
breakfast.  The  next  two  hours  were  sacred  to  repose,— the 
decks  were  then  encumbered  with  chaises  longues,  upon  which 
the  travellers  reclined,  covered  up  with  plaids,  contemplating 
the  cloud-flecked  sky  and  the  foaming  hummocks  flashing  by 
over  the  side,  or  else  pleasantly  dozing  off;  at  five  o  clock, 
refreshed  and  put  in  good  spirits,  they  were  drenched  with 
strong  fragrant  tea,  served  with  cookies;  at  seven  they  were 
apprized  by  bugle  signals  of  a  dinner  of  nine  courses.  .  .  , 
And  thereupon  the  gentleman  from  San  Francisco,  in  an 
access  of  animal  spirits,  would  hurry  to  his  resplendent 
cabine  de  luxe,  to  dress. 

In  the  evening  the  tiers  of  the  Atlantida  gaped  through 
the  dusk  as  though  they  were  fiery,  countless  eyes,  and  a 
great  multitude  of  servants  worked  with  especial  feverishness 
in  the  kitchens,  sculleries,  and  wine  vaults.  The  ocean,  heav¬ 
ing  on  the  other  side  of  the  walls,  was  awesome;  but  none 
gave  it  a  thought,  firmly  believing  it  under  the  sway  of  the 
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captain, — a  red-haired  man  of  monstrous  bulk  and  ponderous¬ 
ness,  always  seeming  sleepy,  resembling,  in  his  uniform  frock- 
coat,  with  its  golden  chevrons,  an  enormous  idol ;  it  was  only 
very  rarely  that  he  left  his  mysterious  quarters  to  appear 
in  public.  A  siren  on  the  forecastle  howled  every  minute  in 
hellish  sullenness  and  whined  in  frenzied  malice,  but  not 
many  of  the  diners  heard  the  siren, — it  was  drowned  by  the 
strains  of  a  splendid  stringed  orchestra,  playing  exquisitely 
and  ceaselessly  in  the  two-tiered  hall,  decorated  with  marble, 
its  floors  covered  with  velvet  rugs;  festively  flooded  with 
the  lights  of  crystal  lustres  and  gilded  girandoles,  filled  to 
overflowing  with  diamond-bedecked  ladies  in  decollete  and 
men  in  tuxedos,  graceful  waiters  and  deferent  maitres  d’hotel, 
- — among  whom  one,  who  took  orders  for  wines  exclusively, 
even  walked  about  with  a  chain  around  his  neck,  like  a  lord 
mayor.  A  tuxedo  and  perfect  linen  made  the  gentleman  from 
San  Francisco  appear  very  much  younger.  Spare,  not  tall, 
clumsily  but  strongly  built,  groomed  until  he  shone  and  mod¬ 
erately  animated,  he  sat  in  the  aureate-pearly  refulgence  of 
this  palatial  room,  at  a  table  with  a  bottle  of  amber  Johannes- 
berg,  with  countless  goblets,  small  and  large,  of  the  thinnest 
glass,  with  a  curly  bouquet  of  curly  hyacinths.  There  was 
something  of  the  Mongol  about  his  yellowish  face  with  clipped 
silvery  moustache ;  his  large  teeth  gleamed  with  gold  fillings ; 
his  stalwart,  bald  head  glistened  like  old  ivory.  Rich,  yet  in 
keeping  with  her  years,  was  the  dress  of  his  wife, — a  big 
woman,  expansive  and  calm;  elaborate,  yet  light  and  diaph¬ 
anous,  with  an  innocent  frankness,  was  that  of  his  daughter, 
— tall,  slender,  with  magnificent  hair,  exquisitely  dressed,  with 
breath  aromatic  from  violet  cachous  and  with  the  tenderest 
of  tiny,  rosy  pimples  about  her  lips  and  between  her  shoulder 
blades,  just  the  least  bit  powdered.  .  .  .  The  dinner  lasted  for 
two  whole  hours,  while  after  dinner  there  was  dancing  in  the 
ball  room,  during  which  the  men, — the  gentleman  from  San 
Francisco  among  their  number,  of  course, — with  their  feet 
cocked  up,  determined,  upon  the  basis  of  the  latest  political 
and  stock-exchange  news,  the  destinies  of  nations,  smoking 
Havana  cigars  and  drinking  liqueurs  until  they  were  crim¬ 
son  in  the  face,  seated  in  the  bar,  where  the  waiters  were 
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negroes  in  red  jackets,  the  whites  of  their  eyes  resembling 
hard-boiled  eggs  with  the  shell  off.  The  ocean,  with  a  dull 
roar,  was  moiling  in  black  mountains  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall ;  the  snow-gale  whistled  mightily  through  the  sodden 
rigging;  the  whole  steamer  quivered  as  it  mastered  both  the 
gale  and  the  mountains,  sundering  to  either  side,  as  though 
with  a  plough,  their  shifting  masses,  that  again  and  again 
boiled  up  and  reared  high,  with  tails  of  foam;  the  siren, 
stifled  by  the  fog,  was  moaning  with  a  deathly  anguish ;  the 
lookouts  up  in  their  crow’s-nest  froze  from  the  cold  and  grew 
dazed  from  straining  their  attention  beyond  their  strength. 
Like  to  the  grim  and  sultry  depths  of  the  infernal  regions, 
like  to  their  ultimate,  their  ninth  circle,  was  the  womb  of  the 
steamer,  below  the  water  line, — that  womb  where  dully  gur¬ 
gled  the  gigantic  furnaces,  devouring  with  their  incandescent 
maws  mountains  of  hard  coal,  cast  into  them  by  men  stripped 
to  the  waist,  purple  from  the  flames,  and  with  smarting,  filthy 
sweat  pouring  over  them ;  whereas  here,  in  the  bar,  men 
threw  their  legs  over  the  arms  of  their  chairs  with  never  a 
care,  sipping  cognac  and  liqueurs,  and  were  wafted  among 
clouds  of  spicy  smoke  as  they  indulged  in  well-turned  con¬ 
versation  ;  in  the  ball  room  everything  was  radiant  with  light 
and  warmth  and  joy;  the  dancing  couples  were  now  awhirl 
in  waltzes,  now  twisting  in  the  tango, — and  the  music  in¬ 
sistently,  in  some  delectably-shameless  melancholy,  was  sup¬ 
pliant  always  of  the  one,  always  of  the  same  thing.  .  .  . 
There  was  an  ambassador  among  this  brilliant  throng, — a 
lean,  modest  little  old  man ;  there  was  a  great  man  of  riches, 
— clean-shaven,  lanky,  of  indeterminate  years,  and  with  the 
appearance  of  a  prelate,  in  his  dress-coat  of  an  old-fashioned 
cut;  there  was  a  well-known  Spanish  writer;  there  was  a 
world-celebrated  beauty,  already  just  the  very  least  trifle 
faded  and  of  an  unenviable  morality ;  there  was  an  exquisite 
couple  in  love  with  each  other,  whom  all  watched  with  curi¬ 
osity  and  whose  happiness  was  unconcealed:  he  danced  only 
with  her ;  sang— and  with  great  ability — only  to  her  accom¬ 
paniment  ;  and  everything  they  did  was  carried  out  so  charm¬ 
ingly,  that  the  captain  was  the  only  one  who  knew  that  this 
pair  was  hired  by  Lloyd’s  to  play  at  love  for  a  good  figure, 
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and  that  they  had  been  sailing  for  a  long  time,  now  on  one 
ship,  now  on  another. 

At  Gibraltar  everybody  was  gladdened  by  the  sun, — it 
seemed  to  be  early  spring;  a  new  passenger,  whose  person 
aroused  the  general  interest,  made  his  appearance  on  board 
the  Atlantida—  he  was  the  hereditary  prince  of  a  certain 
Asiatic  kingdom,  travelling  incognito ;  a  little  man  who  some¬ 
how  seemed  to  be  all  made  of  wood,  even  though  he  was  alert 
in  his  movements;  broad  of  face,  with  narrow  eyes,  in  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles;  a  trifle  unpleasant  through  the  fact  that 
his  skin  showed  through  his  coarse  black  moustache  like  that 
of  a  cadaver;  on  the  whole,  however,  he  was  charming,  un¬ 
pretentious,  and  modest.  On  the  Mediterranean  Sea  there  was 
a  whiff  of  winter  again ;  the  billows  ran  high,  and  were  as 
multi-coloured  as  the  tail  of  a  peacock;  they  had  snowy- 
white  crests,  lashed  up — although  the  sun  was  sparkling 
brightly  and  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear — by  a  tramontana,  a 
chill  northern  wind  from  beyond  the  mountains,  that  was  joy¬ 
ously  and  madly  rushing  to  meet  the  ship.  .  .  .  Then,  on  the 
second  day,  the  sky  began  to  pale,  the  horizon  became  covered 
with  mist,  land  was  nearing ;  Ischia,  Capri  appeared ;  through 
the  binoculars  Naples — lumps  of  sugar  strewn  at  the  foot  of 
some  dove-coloured  mass — could  be  seen ;  while  over  it  and  this 
dove-coloured  thing  were  visible  the  ridges  of  distant  moun¬ 
tains,  vaguely  glimmering  with  the  dead  whiteness  of  snows. 
There  was  a  great  number  of  people  on  deck;  many  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  had  already  put  on  short,  light  fur  coats, 
with  the  fur  outside ;  Chinese  boys,  never  contradictory  and 
never  speaking  above  a  whisper,  bow-legged  striplings  with 
pitch-black  queues  reaching  to  their  heels  and  with  eyelashes 
as  long  and  thick  as  those  of  young  girls,  were  already  drag¬ 
ging,  little  by  little,  sundry  plaids,  canes,  and  portmanteaux 
and  grips  of  alligator  hide  toward  the  companion-ways.  .  .  . 
The  daughter  of  the  gentleman  from  San  Francisco  was  stand¬ 
ing  beside  the  prince,  who  had  been,  through  a  fortuitous 
circumstance,  presented  to  her  yesterday  evening,  and  she 
pretended  to  be  looking  intently  into  the  distance,  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  he  was  pointing  out  to  her,  telling,  explaining  something 
or  other  to  her,  hurriedly  and  quietly.  On  account  of  his 
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height  he  seemed  a  boy  by  contrast  with  others, — he  was 
queer  and  not  at  all  prepossessing  of  person,  with  his  spec¬ 
tacles,  his  derby,  his  English  great  coat,  while  his  scanty 
moustache  looked  just  as  if  it  were  of  horsehair,  and  the 
swarthy,  thin  skin  seemed  to  be  drawn  tightly  over  his  face, 
and  somehow  had  the  appearance  of  being  lacquered,  but 
the  young  girl  was  listening  to  him,  without  understanding, 
in  her  agitation,  what  he  was  saying ;  her  heart  was  thump¬ 
ing  from  an  incomprehensible  rapture  before  his  presence 
and  from  pride  that  he  was  speaking  with  her,  and  not  some 
other ;  everything  about  him  that  was  different  from  others, 
—his’ lean  hands,  his  clear  skin,  under  which  flowed  the 
ancient  blood  of  kings,  even  his  altogether  unpretentious,  yet 
somehow  distinctively  neat,  European  dress,— everything  held 
a  secret,  inexplicable  charm,  evoked  a  feeling  of  amorousness. 
As  for  the  gentleman  from  San  Francisco  himself,  he,  in  a 
high  silk  hat,  in  gray  spats  over  patent-leather  shoes,  kept  on 
glancing  at  the  famous  beauty,  who  was  standing  beside  him, 
—a  tall  blonde  of  striking  figure,  her  eyes  were  painted  m 
the  latest  Parisian  fashion;  she  was  holding  a  diminutive, 
hunched-up,  mangy  lap  dog  on  a  silver  chain  and  was  chat¬ 
tering  to  it  without  cease.  And  the  daughter,  m  some  vague 
embarrassment,  tried  not  to  notice  her  father. 

Like  all  Americans  of  means,  he  was  very  generous  on 
his  travels,  and,  like  all  of  them,  believed  in  the  full  sincerity 
and  good-will  of  those  who  brought  him  food  and  drink  with 
such  solicitude,  who  served  him  from  morn  till  night,  fore¬ 
stalling  his  least  wish ;  of  those  who  guarded  his  cleanliness 
and  rest,  lugged  his  things  around,  summoned  porters  for  him, 
delivered  his  trunks  to  hotels.  Thus  had  it  been  everywhere, 
thus  had  it  been  on  the  ship,  and  thus  was  it  to  be.  m  Nap  es 
as  well.  Naples  grew,  and  drew  nearer;  the  musicians  the 
brass  of  their  instruments  flashing,  had  already  clustered 
upon  the  deck,  and  suddenly  deafened  everybody  with  the 
triumphant  strains  of  a  march;  the. gigantic  captain,  m  Ins 
full  dress  uniform,  appeared  upon  his  stage,,  and,  like  a  con¬ 
descending  heathen  god,  waved  his  hand  amiably  to.  the  pas¬ 
sengers,— and  to  the  gentleman  from  San  Francisco  it  seemed 
that  it  was  for  him  alone  that  the  march  so  beloved  by  proud 
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America  was  thundering,  that  it  was  he  whom  the  captain  was 
felicitating  upon  a  safe  arrival.  And  every  other  passenger 
felt  similarly  about  himself — or  herself.  And  when  the  A.t- 
lantida  did  finally  enter  the  harbour,  had  heaved  to  at  the 
wharf  with  her  many-tiered  mass,  black  with  people,  and  the 
gang-planks  clattered  down,— what  a  multitude  of  porters 
and  their  helpers  in  caps  with  gold  braid,  what  a  multitude 
of  different  commissionaires,  whistling  gamins,  and  strapping 
ragamuffins  with  packets  of  coloured  postal  cards  in  their 
hands,  made  a  rush  toward  the  gentleman  from  San  Francisco, 
with  offers  of  their  services!  And  he  smiled,  with  a  kindly 
contemptuousness,  at  these  ragamuffins,  as  he  went  toward 
the  automobile  of  precisely  that  hotel  where  there  was  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  prince’s  stopping  as  well,  and  drawled  through 
his  teeth,  now  in  English,  now  in  Italian : 

‘  ‘  Go  away !  *  1  Via!  ’  ’ 

Life  at  Naples  at  once  assumed  its  wonted,  ordered  cur¬ 
rent:  in  the  early  morning,  breakfast  in  the  sombre  dining¬ 
room  with  its  damp  draught  from  windows  opening*  on  some 
soit  of  a  stony  little  garden;  the  sky  was  usually  overcast, 
holding  out  but  little  promise,  and  there  was  the  usual 
crowd  of  guides  at  the  door  of  the  vestibule ;  then  came  the 
first  smiles  of  a  warm,  rosy  sun ;  there  was,  from  the  high 
hanging  balcony,  a  view  of  Vesuvius,  enveloped  to  its  foot  by 
radiant  morning  mists,  and  of  silver-and-pearl  eddies  on  the 
surface  of  the  Bay,  and  of  the  delicate  contour  of  Capri 
against  the  horizon ;  one  could  see  tiny  burros,  harnessed  in 
two ’s  to  little  carts,  running  down  below  over  the  quay,  sticky 
with  mire,  and  detachments  of  diminutive  soldiers,  marching 
off  to  somewhere  or  other  to  lively  and  exhilarating  music. 
Next  came  the  procession  to  the  waiting  automobile  and  the 
slow  progress  through  populous,  narrow,  and  damp  corridors 
of  streets,  between  tall,  many-windowed  houses ;  the  inspection 
of  lifelessly-clean  museums,  evenly  and  pleasantly,  yet 
bleakly,  lit,  seemingly  illuminated  by  snow;  or  of  cool 
churches,  smelling  of  wax,  which  everywhere  and  always 
contain  the  same  things:  a  majestic  portal,  screened  by  a 


English  in  the  original.  The  same  applies  to  the  other  phrases 
this  story  marked  with  asterisks.  Trans. 
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lieavy  curtain  of  leather,  and  inside, — silence,  empty  vastness, 
unobtrusive  little  flames  of  a  seven-branched  candlestick 
glowing  redly  in  the  distant  depths,  on  an  altar  bedecked 
with  laces ;  a  solitary  old  woman  among  the  dark  wooden 
pews;  slippery  tombstones  underfoot ;  and  somebody’s  Descent 
from  the  Cross, — inevitably  a  celebrated  one.  At  one  o’clock 
there  was  luncheon  upon  the  mountain  of  San  Martino,  where, 
toward  noon,  gathered  not  a  few  people  of  the  very  first 
quality,  and  where  the  daughter  of  the  gentleman  from  San 
Francisco  had  once  almost  fainted  away  for  joy,  because  she 
thought  she  saw  the  prince  sitting  in  the  hall,  although  she 
already  knew  through  the  newspapers  that  he  had  left  for  a 
temporary  stay  at  Rome.  At  five  came  tea  at  the  hotel,  in 
the  showy  salon,  so  cosy  with  its  rugs  and  flaming  fireplaces ; 
and  after  that  it  was  already  time  to  get  ready  for  dinner, 
— and  once  more  came  the  mighty,  compelling  reverberation 
of  the  gong  through  all  the  stories ;  once  more  the  processions 
in  Indian  file  of  ladies  in  decollete,  rustling  in  their  silks 
upon  the  staircases  and  reflected  in  all  the  mirrors;  once 
more  the  palatial  dining-room,  widely  and  hospitably  opened, 
and  the  red  jackets  of  the  musicians  upon  their  platform,  and 
the  black  cluster  of  waiters  about  the  maitre  d’liotel,  who, 
with  a  skill  out  of  the  ordinary,  was  ladling  some  sort  of  a 
thick,  roseate  soup  into  plates.  .  .  .  The  dinners,  as  every¬ 
where  else,  were  the  crowning  glory  of  each  day ;  the  guests 
dressed  for  them  as  for  a  rout,  and  these  dinners  were  so 
abundant  in  edibles,  and  wines,  and  mineral  waters,  and 
sweets,  and  fruits,  that  toward  eleven  o’clock  at  night  the 
chambermaids  were  distributing  through  all  the  corridors 
rubber  bags  with  hot  water  to  warm  sundry  stomachs. 

However,  the  December  of  that  year  proved  to  be  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  successful  one  for  Naples;  the  porters  grew  confused 
when  one  talked  with  them  of  the  weather,  and  merely 
shrugged  their  shoulders  guiltily,  muttering  that  they  could 
not  recall  such  another  year,— although  it  was  not  the  first 
year  that  they  had  been  forced  to  mutter  this,  and  to  urge 
in  extenuation  that  “something  terrible  is  happening  every¬ 
where”;  there  were  unheard  of  storms  and  torrents  of  ram 
on  the  Riviera ;  there  was  snow  in  Athens ;  Etna  was  also  all 
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snowed  over  and  was  aglow  of  nights;  tourists  were  fleeing 
from  Palermo  in  all  directions,  escaping  from  the  cold.  The 
morning  sun  deceived  the  Neapolitans  every  day  that  winter : 
toward  noon  the  sky  became  gray  and  a  fine  rain  began  falling, 
but  growing  heavier  and  colder  all  the  time ;  at  such  times 
the  palms  near  the  entrance  of  the  hotel  glistened  as  though 
they  were  of  tin,  the  town  seemed  especially  dirty  and 
cramped,  the  museums  exceedingly  alike;  the  cigar  stumps 
of  the  corpulent  cabmen,  whose  rubber-coats  flapped  in  the 
wind  like  wings,  seemed  to  have  an  insufferable  stench,  while 
the  energetic  snapping  of  their  whips  over  their  scrawny- 
necked  nags  was  patently  false;  the  footgear  of  the  signori 
sweeping  the  rails  of  the  tramways  seemed  horrible;  the 
women,  splashing  through  the  mud,  their  black-haired  heads 
bared  to  the  rain,  appeared  hideously  short-legged;  as  for 
the  dampness,  and  the  stench  of  putrid  fish  from  the  sea 
foaming  at  the  quay, — they  were  a  matter  of  course.  The 
gentleman  and  the  lady  from  San  Francisco  began  quarrel¬ 
ing  in  the  morning ;  their  daughter  either  walked  about  pale, 
with  a  headache,  or,  coming  to  life  again,  went  into  raptures 
over  everything,  and  was  at  such  times  both  charming  and 
beautiful:  beautiful  were  those  tender  and  complex  emotions 
which  had  been  awakened  within  her  by  meeting  that  homely 
man  through  whose  veins  flowed  uncommon  blood ;  for,  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  perhaps  it  is  of  no  real  importance  just 
what  it  is,  precisely,  that  awakens  a  maiden’s  soul, — whether 
it  be  money,  or  fame,  or  illustrious  ancestry.  .  .  . 

Everybody  affirmed  that  things  were  entirely  different  in 
Sorrento,  in  Capri, — there  it  was  both  warmer  and  sunnier, 
and  the  lemons  were  in  blossom,  and  the  customs  were  more 
honest,  and  the  wine  was  more  natural.  And  so  the  family 
from  San  Francisco  determined  to  set  out  with  all  its  trunks 
to  Capri,  and,  after  seeing  it  all,  after  treading  the  stones 
where  the  palace  of  Tiberius  had  once  stood,  after  visiting 
the  faery-like  caverns  of  the  Azure  Grotto  and  hearing  the 
bag-pipers  of  Abruzzi,  who  for  a  whole  month  preceding 
Christmas  wander  over  the  island  and  sing  the  praises  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  they  meant  to  settle  in  Sorrento. 

On  the  day  of  departure, — a  most  memorable  one  for  the 
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family  from  San  Francisco ! — there  was  no  sun  from  the  early 
morning.  A  heavy  fog  hid.  Vesuvius  to  the  very  base  ,  this  gray 
fog  spread  low  over  the  leaden  heaving  of  the  sea  that  was 
lost  to  the  eye  at  a  distance  of  a  half  a  mile.  Capri  was  entirely 
invisible, — as  though  there  had  never  been  such  a  thing  in  the 
world.  And  the  little  steamer  that  set  out  for  it  was  so  tossed 
from  side  to  side  that  the  family  from  San  Francisco  was  laid 
prostrate  upon  the  divans  in  the  sorry  general  cabin  of  this 
tub,  their  feet  wrapped  up  in  plaids,  and  their  eyes  closed 
from  nausea.  Mrs.  suffered,— so  she  thought,— more  than  any¬ 
body;  she  was  overcome  by  sea-sickness  several  times;  it 
seemed  to  her  that  she  was  dying,  whereas  the  stewardess, 
who  always  ran  up  to  her  with  a  small  basin,— she  had  been, 
for  many  years,  day  in  and  day  out,  rolling  on  these  waves, 
in  freezing  weather  and  in  torrid,  and  yet  was  still  tireless 
and  kind  to  everybody, — merely  laughed.  Miss  was  dread¬ 
fully  pale  and  held  a  slice  of  lemon  between  her  teeth ;  now 
she  could  not  have  been  cheered  even  by  the  hope  of  a  chance 
encounter  with  the  prince  at  Sorrento,  where  he  intended 
to  be  about  Christmas.  Mr.,  who  was  lying  on  his  back,  m 
roomy  overcoat  and  large  cap,  never  unlocked  his  jaws  all  the 
way  over;  his  face  had  grown  darker  and  Ins  moustache 
whiter,  and  his  head  ached  dreadfully:  during  the  last  days, 
thanks  to  the  bad  weather,  he  had  been  drinking  too.  heavi  y 
of  evenings,  and  had  too  much  admired  the  “living  pictures 
in  dives  of  recherche  libertinage.  But  the  ram  kept  on  lash¬ 
ing  against  the  jarring  windows,  the  water  from  them  run¬ 
ning  down  on  the  divans;  the  wind,  howling,  bent  the  masts, 
and  at  times,  aided  by  the  onslaught  of  a  wave,  careened  the 
little  steamer  entirely  to  one  side,  and  then  something  m  e 
hold  would  roll  with  a  rumble.  During  the  stops  at  Cas- 
tellamare,  at  Sorrento,  things  were  a  trifle  more  bearable 
but  even  then  the  rocking  was  fearful, -the  shore  with  a  1  its 
cliffs,  gardens  pigin1,  its  pink  and  white  hotels  and  hazy 
mountains  clad  in  curly  greenery,  swayed  up  and  down  as  if 
on  a  swing;  boats  bumped  up  against  the  sides  of  the  sup, 
sailors  and  steerage  passengers  were  yelling  vehement  y, 
somewhere,  as  though  it  had  been  crushed,  a  baby  wa, 
1  Pino-groves.  Trans. 
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wailing  and  smothering;  a  raw  wind  was  blowing  in  at  the 
door;  and,  from  a  swaying  boat  with  a  flag  of  the  Hotel 
Royal,  a  lisping  gamin  was  screaming,  luring  travellers: 
“Kgoya-al!  Hotel  Kgoya-al!  ...”  And  the  gentleman  from 
San  Francisco,  feeling  that  he  was  an  old  man, — which  was 
but  proper, — was  already  thinking  with  sadness  and  melan¬ 
choly  of  all  these  Royals,  Splendids,  Excelsiors,  and  of  these 
greedy,  insignificant  mannikins,  reeking  of  garlic,  that  are 
called  Italians.  Once,  having  opened  his  eyes  and  raised  him¬ 
self  from  the  divan,  he  saw,  underneath  the  craggy  steep  of 
the  shore,  a  cluster  of  stone  hovels,  mouldy  through  and 
through,  stuck  one  on  top  of  another  near  the  very  edge  of 
the  water,  near  boats,  near  all  sorts  of  rags,  tins,  and  brown 
nets, — hovels  so  miserable,  that,  at  the  recollection  that  this 
was  that  very  Italy  he  had  come  hither  to  enjoy,  he  felt  de¬ 
spair.  .  .  .  Finally,  at  twilight,  the  dark  mass  of  the  island 
began  to  draw  near,  seemingly  bored  through  and  through 
by  little  red  lights  near  its  base ;  the  wind  became  softer, 
warmer,  more  fragrant ;  over  the  abating  waves,  as  opalescent 
as  black  oil,  golden  pythons  flowed  from  the  lanterns  on  the 
wharf.  .  .  .  Then  came  the  sudden  rumble  of  the  anchor,  and 
it  fell  with  a  splash  into  the  water ;  the  ferocious  yells  of  the 
boatmen,  vying  with  one  another,  floated  in  from  all  quarters, 
— and  at  once  the  heart  grew  lighter,  the  lights  in  the  general 
cabin  shone  more  brightly,  a  desire  arose  to  eat,  to  drink,  to 
smoke,  to  be  stirring.  .  .  .  Ten  minutes  later  the  family  from 
San  Francisco  had  descended  into  a  large  boat ;  within  fifteen 
minutes  it  had  set  foot  upon  the  stones  of  the  wharf,  and 
had  then  got  into  a  bright  little  railway  car  and  to  its  buzzing 
started  the  ascent  of  the  slope,  amid  the  stakes  of  the  vine¬ 
yards,  half-crumbled  stone  enclosures,  and  wet,  gnarled 
orange  trees,  some  of  them  under  coverings  of  straw, — trees 
with  thick,  glossy  foliage,  and  aglimmer  with  the  orange 
fruits;  all  these  objects  were  sliding  downward,  past  the 
open  windows  of  the  little  car,  toward  the  base  of  the  moun¬ 
tain.  .  .  .  Sweetly  smells  the  earth  of  Italy  after  rain,  and 
her  every  island  has  its  own,  its  especial  aroma ! 

The  Island  of  Capri  was  damp  and  dark  on  this  evening. 
But  now  it  came  into  life  for  an  instant;  lights  sprang  up 
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here  and  there,  as  always  on  the  steamer’s  arrival.  At  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  where  stood  the  station  of  the  funicular, 
there  was  another  throng  of  those  whose  duty  lay  in  receiving 
fittingly  the  gentleman  from  San  Francisco.  There  were  other 
arrivals  also,  but  they  merited  no  attention, — several  Russians, 
who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  Capri, — absent-minded  be¬ 
cause  of  their  bookish  meditations,  unkempt,  bearded,  spec¬ 
tacled,  the  collars  of  their  old  drap  overcoats  turned  up ;  and 
a  group  of  long-legged,  long-necked,  round-headed  German 
youths  in  Tyrolean  costumes,  with  canvas  knapsacks  slung 
over  their  shoulders —these  latter  stood  in  need  of  nobody’s 
services,  feeling  themselves  at  home  everywhere,  and  were  not 
at  all  generous  in  their  expenditures.  The  gentleman  from  San 
Francisco,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  calmly  keeping  aloof 
from  both  the  one  group  and  the  other,  was  immediately 
noticed.  He  and  his  ladies  were  bustlingly  assisted  to  get  out, 
some  men  running  ahead  of  him  to  show  him  the  way :  he  was 
surrounded  anew  by  urchins,  and  by  those  robust  Caprian 
wives  who  carry  on  their  heads  the  portmanteaux  and  trunks 
of  respectable  travellers.  The  wooden  pattens  of  these  women 
clattered  over  a  piazetta,  that  seemed  to  belong  to  some  opera, 
an  electric  globe  swaying  above  it  in  the  damp  wind;  the 
rabble  of  urchins  burst  into  sharp,  bird-like  whistles, — and, 
as  though  on  a  stage,  the  gentleman  from  San  Francisco  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  their  midst  toward  some  mediaeval  arch,  underneath 
houses  that  had  become  welded  into  one  mass,  beyond  which  a 
little  echoing  street, — with  the  tuft  of  a  palm  above  flat  roofs 
on  its  left,  and  with  blue  stars  in  the  black  sky  overhead  - 
led  slopingly  to  the  grand  entrance  of  the  hotel,  glittering 
ahead.  .  .  .  And  again  it  seemed  that  it  was  in  honour  of  the 
guests  from  San  Francisco  that  this  damp  little  town  of  stone 
on  a  craggy  little  island  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  had  come 
to  life,  that  it  was  they  who  had  made  so  happy  and  affable 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  that  it  was  they  only  who  had 
been  waited  for  by  the  Chinese  gong,  that  now  began  wailing 
the  summons  to  dinner  through  all  the  stories  of  the  hotel, 
the  instant  they  had  set  foot  in  the  vestibule. 

The  proprietor,  a  young  man  of  haughty  elegance,  who 
had  met  them  with  a  polite  and  exquisite  bow,  for  a  minute 
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dumbfounded  the  gentleman  from  San  Francisco:  having 
glanced  at  him,  the  gentleman  from  San  Francisco  suddenly 
recalled  that  just  the  night  before,  among  the  rest  of  the 
confusion  of  images  that  had  beset  him  in  his  sleep,  he  had 
seen  precisely  this  gentleman, — just  like  him,  down  to  the  least 
detail :  in  the  same  sort  of  frock  with  rounded  skirts,  and  with 
the  same  pomaded  and  painstakingly  combed  head.  Startled, 
he  was  almost  taken  aback ;  but  since,  from  long,  long  before, 
there  was  not  even  a  mustard  seed  of  any  sort  of  so-called 
mystical  emotions  left  in  his  soul,  his  astonishment  was 
dimmed  the  same  instant;  passing  through  a  corridor  of  the 
hotel,  he  spoke  jestingly  to  his  wife  and  daughter  of  this 
strange  coincidence  of  dream  and  reality.  And  only  his 
daughter  glanced  at  him  with  alarm  at  that  moment:  her 
heart  suddenly  contracted  from  sadness,  from  a  feeling  of 
their  loneliness  upon  this  foreign,  dark  island, — a  feeling  so 
strong  that  she  almost  burst  into  tears.  But  still  she  said 
nothing  of  her  feelings  to  her  father, — as  always. 

An  exalted  personage — Rais  XVII, — who  had  been  visit¬ 
ing  Capri,  had  just  taken  his  departure,  and  the  guests  from 
San  Francisco  were  given  the  same  apartments  that  he  had 
occupied.  To  them  was  assigned  the  handsomest  and  most 
expert  chambermaid,  a  Belgian,  whose  waist  was  slenderly 
and  firmly  corseted,  and  who  wore  a  little  starched  cap  that 
looked  like  a  pronged  crown;  also,  the  stateliest  and  most 
dignified  of  flunkies,  a  fiery -eyed  Sicilian,  swarthy  as  coal ; 
and  the  nimblest  of  bell-boys,  the  short  and  stout  Luigi,— a 
fellow  who  was  very  fond  of  a  joke,  and  who  had  changed 
many  places  in  his  time.  And  a  minute  later  there  was  a 
slight  tap  at  the  door  of  the  room  of  the  gentleman  from  San 
Francisco, — the  French  mditre  d’liotel  had  come  to  find  out  if 
the  newly  arrived  guests  would  dine,  and,  in  the  event  of  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative, — of  which,  however,  there  was  no 
doubt, — to  inform  them  that  the  carte  du  jour  consisted  of 
crawfish,  roast  beef,  asparagus,  pheasants,  and  so  forth.  The 
floor  was  still  rocking  under  the  gentleman  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco, — so  badly  had  the  atrocious  little  Italian  steamer  tossed 
him  about, — but,  without  hurrying,  with  his  own  hands,  al¬ 
though  somewhat  clumsily  from  being  unaccustomed  to  such 
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things,  he  shut  a  window  that  had  banged  upon  the  entrance 
of  the  maitre  d’ hot  el  and  had  let  in  the  odours  of  the  distant 
kitchen  and  of  the  wet  flowers  in  the  garden,  and  with  a 
leisurely  precision  replied  that  they  would  dine,  that  their 
table  must  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  door,  at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  dining  room,  that  they  would  drink  local 
wine  and  champagne, — moderately  dry  and  only  slightly 
chilled.  The  maMre  d’kotel  concurred  in  every  word  of  his, 
in  intonations  most  varied,  having,  however,  but  one  signifi¬ 
cance, — that  there  was  never  a  doubt,  nor  could  there  possi¬ 
bly  be  any,  about  the  correctness  of  the  wishes  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  San  Francisco,  and  that  everything  would  be  car¬ 
ried  out  punctiliously.  In  conclusion  he  inclined  his  head,  and 
asked  deferentially : 

“Will  that  be  all,  sir?” 

And,  having  received  a  long-drawn-out  “Yes”  *  in  answer, 
he  added  that  the  tarantella  would  be  danced  in  the  vestibule 
to-day, — the  dancers  would  be  Carmella  and  Giuseppe,  known 
to  all  Italy,  and  to  “the  entire  world  of  tourists.” 

“I  have  seen  her  on  post  cards,”  said  the  gentleman  from 
San  Francisco  in  a  voice  devoid  of  all  expression.  “About 
this  Giuseppe,  now, — is  he  her  husband?” 

“Her  cousin,  sir,”  answered  the  maitre  d’hotel. 

And,  after  a  little  wait,  after  considering  something,  the 
gentleman  from  San  Francisco  dismissed  him  with  a  nod. 

And  then  he  began  his  preparations  anew,  as  though  for 
a  wedding  ceremony :  he  turned  on  all  the  electric  lights, 
filling  all  the  mirrors  with  reflections  of  light  and  glitter,  of 
furniture  and  opened  trunks ;  he  began  shaving  and  wash¬ 
ing,  ringing  the  bell  every  minute,  while  other  impatient 
rings  from  his  wife’s  and  daughter’s  rooms  floated  through 
the°entire  corridor  and  interrupted  his.  And  Luigi,  m  his  red 
apron,  was  rushing  headlong  to  answer  the  bell,  with  an  ease 
peculiar  to  many  stout  men,  the  while  he  made  grimaces  of 
horror  that  made  the  chambermaids,  running  by  with  glazed 
porcelain  pails  in  their  hands,  laugh  till  they  cried.  Having 
knocked  on  the  door  with  his  knuckles,  he  asked  with  an 
assumed  timidity,  with  a  respectfulness  that  verged  on  idiocy : 

“Ha  sonato,  signore  f  (Did  you  ring,  sir?)  ” 
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And  from  the  other  side  of  the  door  came  an  unhurried, 
grating  voice,  insultingly  polite : 

“Yes,  come  in.  .  .  .”  * 

What  were  the  thoughts,  what  were  the  emotions  of  the 
gentleman  from  San  Francisco  on  this  evening,  that  was  of 
such  portent  to  him?  He  felt  nothing  exceptional, — for  the 
trouble  in  this  world  is  just  that  everything  is  apparently 
all  too  simple!  And  even  if  he  had  sensed  within  his  soul 
that  something  was  impending,  he  would,  nevertheless,  have 
thought  that  this  thing  would  not  occur  for  some  time  to  come, 
— in  any  case,  not  immediately.  Besides  that,  like  everyone 
who  has  gone  through  the  rocking  of  a  ship,  he  wanted  very 
much  to  eat,  was  anticipating  with  enjoyment  the  first  spoon¬ 
ful  of  soup,  the  first  mouthful  of  wine,  and  performed  the 
usual  routine  of  dressing  even  with  a  certain  degree  of  ex¬ 
hilaration  that  left  no  time  for  reflections. 

Having  shaved  and  washed  himself,  having  inserted  several 
artificial  teeth  properly,  he,  standing  before  a  mirror,  wetted 
the  remnants  of  this  thick,  pearly-gray  hair  and  plastered  it 
down  around  his  swarthy-yellow  skull,  with  brushes  set  in 
silver ;  drew  a  suit  of  cream-coloured  silk  underwear  over  his 
strong  old  body,  beginning  to  be  full  at  the  waist  from  ex¬ 
cesses  in  food,  and  put  on  silk  socks  and  dancing  slippers  on 
his  shrivelled,  splayed  feet;  sitting  down,  he  put  in  order  his 
black  trousers,  drawn  high  by  black  silk  braces,  as  well  as 
his  snowy- white  shirt,  with  the  bosom  bulging  out;  put  the 
links  through  the  glossy  cuffs,  and  began  the  torturous  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  collar-button  underneath  the  stiffly  starched  collar. 
The  floor  was  still  swaying  beneath  him,  the  tips  of  his  fingers 
pained  him  greatly,  the  collar-button  at  times  nipped  hard 
the  flabby  skin  in  the  hollow  under  his  Adam’s-apple,  but  he 
was  persistent  and  finally,  his  eyes  glittering  from  the  exer¬ 
tion,  his  face  all  livid  from  the  collar  that  was  choking  his 
throat, — a  collar  far  too  tight, — he  did  contrive  to  accomplish 
his  task,  and  sat  down  in  exhaustion  in  front  of  the  pier 
glass,  reflected  in  it  from  head  to  foot,  a  reflection  that  was 
repeated  in  all  the  other  mirrors. 

“Oh,  this  is  dreadful!”  he  muttered,  letting  his  strong 
bald  head  drop,  and  without  trying  to  understand,  without 
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reflecting,  just  what,  precisely,  was  dreadful;  then,  with  an 
accustomed  and  attentive  glance,  he  inspected  his  stubby 
fingers,  with  gouty  hardenings  at  the  joints,  and  his  convex 
nails  of  an  almond  colour,  repeating,  with  conviction :  ‘  ‘  This 
is  dreadful.  ...” 

But  at  this  point  the  second  gong,  sonorously,  as  in  some 
heathen  temple,  reverberated  through  the  entire  house.  And, 
getting  up  quickly  from  his  seat,  the  gentleman  from  San 
Francisco  drew  his  collar  still  tighter  with  the  necktie  and 
his  stomach  by  means  of  the  low-cut  vest,  put  on  his  tuxedo, 
drew  out  his  cuffs,  scrutinized  himself  once  more  in  the 
mirror.  .  .  .  This  Carmella,  swarthy,  with  eyes  which  she 
knew  well  how  to  use  most  effectively,  resembling  a  mulatto 
woman,  clad  in  a  dress  of  many  colours,  with  the  colour  of 
orange  predominant,  must  dance  exceptionally,  he  reflected. 
And,  stepping  briskly  out  of  his  room  and  walking  over  the 
carpet  to  the  next  one, — his  wife’s — he  asked,  loudly,  if  they 
would  be  ready  soon? 

“In  five  minutes,  Dad!”  a  girl’s  voice,  ringing  and  by  now 
gay,  responded  from  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

“Very  well,”  said  the  gentleman  from  San  Francisco. 

And,  leisurely,  he  walked  down  red-carpeted  corridors  and 
staircases,  descending  in  search  of  the  reading  room.  The 
servants  he  met  stood  aside  and  hugged  the  wall  to  let  him 
pass,  but  he  kept  on  his  way  as  though  he  had  never  even 
noticed  them.  An  old  woman  who  was  late  for  dinner,  already 
stooping,  with  milky  hair  but  decolletee  in  a  light-gray  gown 
of  silk,  was  hurrying  with  all  her  might,  but  drolly,  in  a  hen¬ 
like  manner,  and  he  easily  outstripped  her.  Near  the  glass 
doors  of  the  dining  room,  where  all  the  guests  had  already 
assembled,  and  were  beginning  their  dinner,  he  stopped  be¬ 
fore  a  little  table  piled  with  boxes  of  cigars  and  Egyptian 
cigarettes,  took  a  large  Manila  cigar,  and  tossed  three  lire 
upon  the  little  table;  upon  the  closed  veranda  he  glanced, 
in  passing,  through  the  open  window :  out  of  the  darkness 
he  felt  a  breath  of  the  balmy  air  upon  him,  thought  he  saw 
the  tip  of  an  ancient  palm,  that  had  flung  wide  across  the 
stars  its  fronds,  which  seemed  gigantic,  heard  the  distant, 
even  noise  of  the  sea  floating  in  to  him.  ...  In  the  reading 
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room, — snug,  quiet,  and  illuminated  only  above  the  tables, 
some  gray-haired  German  was  standing,  rustling  the  news¬ 
papers, — unkempt,  resembling  Ibsen,  in  round  silver  spec¬ 
tacles  and  with  the  astonished  eyes  of  a  madman.  Having 
scrutinized  him  coldly,  the  gentleman  from  San  Francisco 
sat  down  in  a  deep  leather  chair  in  a  corner  near  a  green- 
shaded  lamp,  put  on  his  pince-nez ,  twitching  his  head  because 
his  collar  was  choking  him,  and  hid  himself  completely  behind 
the  newspaper  sheet.  He  rapidly  ran  through  the  headlines  of 
certain  items,  read  a  few  lines  about  the  never-ceasing  Balkan 
war,  with  an  accustomed  gesture  turned  the  newspaper  over, 
— when  suddenly  the  lines  flared  up  before  him  with  a  glassy 
glare,  his  neck  became  taut,  his  eyes  bulged  out,  the  pince-nez 
flew  off  his  nose.  ...  He  lunged  forward,  tried  to  swallow 
some  air, — and  gasped  wildly ;  his  lower  jaw  sank,  lighting  up 
his  entire  mouth  with  the  reflection  of  the  gold  fillings ;  his 
head  dropped  back  on  his  shoulder  and  began  to  sway ;  the 
bosom  of  his  shirt  bulged  out  like  a  basket, — and  his  whole 
body,  squirming,  his  heels  catching  the  carpet,  slid  downward 
to  the  floor,  desperately  struggling  with  someone. 

Had  the  German  not  been  in  the  reading  room,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  hotel  would  have  managed,  quickly  and  adroitly, 
to  hush  up  this  dreadful  occurrence ;  instantly,  through  back 
passages,  seizing  him  by  the  head  and  feet,  they  would  have 
rushed  off  the  gentleman  from  San  Francisco  as  far  away 
as  possible, — and  never  a  soul  among  the  guests  would  have 
found  out  what  he  had  been  up  to.  But  the  German  had 
dashed  out  of  the  reading  room  with  a  scream, — he  had 
aroused  the  entire  house,  the  entire  dining  room.  And  many 
jumped  up  from  their  meal,  overturning  their  chairs;  many, 
paling,  ran  toward  the  reading  room.  “What — what  has  hap¬ 
pened?”  was  heard  in  all  languages, — and  no  one  gave  a 
sensible  answer,  no  one  comprehended  anything,  since  even 
up  to  now  men  are  amazed  most  of  all  by  death,  and  will  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  believe  in  it.  The  proprietor  dashed 
from  one  guest  to  another,  trying  to  detain  those  who  were 
running  away  and  to  pacify  them  with  hasty  assurances  that 
this  was  just  a  trifling  occurrence,  a  slight  fainting  spell  of  a 
certain  gentleman  from  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  But  no  one 
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listened  to  him ;  many  had  seen  the  waiters  and  bell-boys  tear¬ 
ing  off  the  necktie,  the  vest,  and  the  rumpled  tuxedo  off  this 
gentleman,  and  even,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  dancing 
slippers  off  his  splayed  feet,  clad  in  black  silk.  But  he  was 
still  struggling.  He  was  still  obdurately  wrestling  with  death; 
he  absolutely  refused  to  yield  to  her,  who  had  so  unexpectedly 
and  churlishly  fallen  upon  him.  His  head  was  swaying,  he 
rattled  hoarsely,  like  one  with  his  throat  cut;  his  eyes  had 
rolled  up,  like  a  drunkard’s.  .  .  .  When  he  was  hurriedly 
carried  in  and  laid  upon  a  bed  in  room  number  forty-three, 
— the  smallest,  the  poorest,  the  dampest  and  the  coldest, 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  bottom  corridor,— his  daughter 
ran  in,  with  her  hair  down,  in  a  little  dressing  gown  that 
had  flown  open,  her  bosom,  raised  up  by  the  corset,  un¬ 
covered  ;  then  his  wife,  big  and  ponderous,  already  dressed 
for  dinner, — her  mouth  rounded  in  terror.  .  .  .  But  by  now 
he  had  ceased  even  to  bob  his  head. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  everything  in  the  hotel  had 
assumed  some  semblance  of  order.  But  the  evening  was  irrep¬ 
arably  spoiled.  Some  guests,  returning  to  the  dining  room, 
finished  their  dinner,  but  in  silence,  with  aggrieved  counte¬ 
nances,  while  the  proprietor  would  approach  now  one  group, 
now  another,  shrugging  his  shoulders  in  polite  yet  impotent 
irritation,  feeling  himself  guilty  without  guilt,  assuring  every¬ 
body  that  he  understood  very  well  “how  unpleasant  all  this 
was,”  and  pledging  his  word  that  he  would  take  “all  meas¬ 
ures  within  his  power”  to  remove  this  unpleasantness.  It  was 
necessary  to  call  off  the  tarantella,;  all  unnecessary  electric 
lights  were  switched  off,  the  majority  of  the  guests  withdrew 
into  the  bar,  and  it  became  so  quiet  that  one  heard  distinctly 
the  ticking  of  the  clock  in  the  vestibule,  whose  sole  occupant 
was  a  parrot,  dully  muttering  something,  fussing  in  his  cage 
before  going  to  sleep,  contriving  to  doze  off  at  last  with  one 
claw  ludicrously  stretched  up  to  the  upper  perch.  .  .  .  The 
gentleman  from  San  Francisco  was  lying  upon  a  cheap  iron 
bed,  under  coarse  woolen  blankets,  upon  which  the  dull  light 
of  a  single  bulb  beat  down  from  the  ceiling..  An  ice-bag  hung 
down  to  his  moist  and  cold  forehead.  The  livid  face,  already 
dead,  was  gradually  growing  cold ;  the  hoarse  rattling,  expelled 
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from  the  open  mouth,  illuminated  by  the  reflection  of  gold, 
was  growing  fainter.  This  was  no  longer  the  gentleman  from 
San  Francisco  rattling, — he  no  longer  existed, — but  some 
other.  His  wife,  his  daughter,  the  doctor  and  the  servants 
were  standing,  gazing  at  him  dully.  Suddenly,  that  which 
they  awaited  and  feared  was  consummated, — the  rattling 
ceased  abruptly.  And  slowly,  slowly,  before  the  eyes  of  all, 
a  pallor  flowed  over  the  face  of  the  man  who  had  died,  and 
his  features  seemed  to  grow  finer,  to  become  irradiated,  with 
a  beauty  which  had  been  rightfully  his  in  the  long  ago.  .  .  . 

The  proprietor  entered.  “Gia  e  morto,”  said  the  doctor  to 
him  in  a  whisper.  The  proprietor,  his  face  dispassionate, 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  The  wife,  down  whose  cheeks  the 
tears  were  quietly  coursing,  walked  up  to  him  and  timidly 
said  that  the  deceased  ought  now  to  be  carried  to  his  own 
room. 

“Oh,  no,  madam,”  hastily,  correctly,  but  now  without  any 
amiability  and  not  in  English,  but  in  French,  retorted  the 
proprietor,  who  was  not  at  all  interested  now  in  such  trifling 
sums  as  the  arrivals  from  San  Francisco  might  leave  in  his 
coffers.  “That  is  absolutely  impossible,  madam,”  said  he,  and 
added  in  explanation  that  he  valued  the  apartments  occupied 
by  them,  very  much;  that,  were  he  to  carry  out  her  wishes, 
everybody  in  Capri  would  know  it  and  the  tourists  would 
shun  those  apartments. 

The  young  lady,  who  had  been  gazing  at  him  strangely, 
sat  down  on  a  chair,  and,  stuffing  her  mouth  with  a  hand¬ 
kerchief,  burst  into  sobs.  The  wife  dried  her  tears  imme¬ 
diately,  her  face  flaring  up.  She  adopted  a  louder  tone,  mak¬ 
ing  demands  in  her  own  language,  and  still  incredulous  of 
the  fact  that  all  respect  for  them  had  been  completely  lost. 
The  proprietor,  with  a  polite  dignity,  cut  her  short :  if  madam 
was  not  pleased  with  the  customs  of  the  hotel,  he  would  not 
venture  to  detain  her ;  and  he  firmly  announced  that  the  body 
must  be  gotten  away  this  very  day,  at  dawn,  that  the  police 
had  already  been  notified,  and  one  of  the  police  officers  would 
be  here  very  soon  and  would  carry  out  all  the  necessary  form¬ 
alities.  Was  it  possible  to  secure  even  a  common  coffin  in 
Capri  ?  madam  asks.  Regrettably,  no, — it  was  beyond  possibil- 
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ity,  and  no  one  would  be  able  to  make  one  in  time.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  something  else.  ...  For  in¬ 
stance, — English  soda  water  came  in  large  and  long  boxes. 
.  .  .  It  was  possible  to  knock  the  partitions  out  of  such  a 
box.  .  .  . 

At  night  the  whole  hotel  slept.  The  window  in  room  num¬ 
ber  forty-three  was  opened, — it  gave  out  upon  a  corner  of 
the  garden  where,  near  a  high  stone  wall  with  broken  glass 
upon  its  crest,  a  phthisic  banana  tree  was  growing;  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  was  switched  off ;  the  key  was  turned  in  the  door, 
and  everybody  went  away.  The  dead  man  remained  in  the 
darkness,— the  blue  stars  looked  down  upon  him  from  the 
sky,  a  cricket  with  a  pensive  insouciance  began  his  song  in  the 
wall.  ...  In  the  dimly  lit  corridor  two  chambermaids  were 
seated  on  a  window  sill,  at  some  darning.  Luigi,  in  slippers, 
entered  with  a  pile  of  clothing  in  his  arms. 

“Front of  (All  ready?)  ”  he  asked  solicitously,  in  a  ringing 
whisper,  indicating  with  his  eyes  the  fearsome  door  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor.  And,  he  waved  his  hand  airily  in  that 
direction.  .  .  .  “Partenza!”  he  called  out  in  a  whisper,  as 
though  he  were  speeding  a  train,  the  usual  phrase  used  in 
Italian  depots  at  the  departure  of  trains, — and  the  chamber¬ 
maids,  choking  with  silent  laughter,  let  their  heads  sink  on 
each  other’s  shoulder. 

Thereupon,  hopping  softly,  he  ran  up  to  the  very  door, 
gave  it  the  merest  tap,  and,  inclining  his  head  to  one  side, 
in  a  low  voice,  asked  with  the  utmost  deference : 

“Ha  sonato,  signore?” 

And,  squeezing  his  throat,  thrusting  out  his  lower  jaw, 
in  a  grating  voice,  slowly  and  sadly,  he  answered  his  own 
question,  as  though  from  the  other  side  of  the  door : 

“Yes,  come  in.  .  .  .”  * 

And  at  dawn,  when  it  had  become  light  beyond  the  window 
of  room  number  forty-three,  and  a  humid  wind  had  begun 
to  rustle  the  tattered  leaves  of  the  banana  tree;  when  the 
blue  sky  of  morning  had  lifted  and  spread  out  over  the 
Island  of  Capri,  and  the  pure  and  clear-cut  summit  of 
Monte  Solaro  had  grown  aureate  against  the  sun  that  was 
rising  beyond  the  distant  blue  mountains  of  Italy ;  when  the 
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stone  masons,  who  were  repairing  the  tourists’  paths  on  the 
island,  had  set  out  to  work, — a  long  box  that  had  formerly 
been  used  for  soda  water  was  brought  to  room  number  forty- 
three.  Soon  it  became  very  heavy,  and  was  pressing  hard 
against  the  knees  of  the  junior  porter,  who  bore  it  off  briskly 
on  a  one  horse  cab  over  the  white  paved  highway  that  was 
sinuously  winding  to  and  fro  over  the  slopes  of  Capri,  among 
the  stone  walls  and  the  vineyards,  ever  downwards,  to  the 
very  sea.  The  cabby,  a  puny  little  man  with  reddened  eyes, 
in  an  old,  wretched  jacket  with  short  sleeves  and  in  trodden- 
down  shoes,  was  undergoing  the  after  effects  of  drink, — he 
had  diced  the  whole  night  through  in  a  trattoria,  and  kept  on 
lashing  his  sturdy  little  horse,  tricked  out  in  the  Sicilian 
fashion,  with  all  sorts  of  little  bells  livelily  jingling  upon  the 
bridle  with  its  tufts  of  coloured  wool,  and  upon  the  brass 
points  of  its  high  pad;  with  a  yard-long  feather  stuck  in 
its  cropped  forelock,— a  feather  that  shook  as  the  horse  ran. 
The  cabby  kept  silent ;  he  was  oppressed  by  his  shiftlessness, 
his  vices, — by  the  fact  that  he  had,  that  night,  lost  to  the  last 
mite  all  those  coppers  with  which  his  pockets  had  been  filled. 
But  the  morning  was  fresh ;  in  air  such  as  this,  with  the  sea 
all  around,  under  the  morning  sky,  the  after  effects  of  drink 
quickly  evaporate,  and  a  man  is  soon  restored  to  a  carefree 
mood,  and  the  cabby  was  furthermore  consoled  by  that  un¬ 
expected  sum,  the  opportunity  to  earn  which  had  been  granted 
him  by  some  gentleman  from  San  Francisco,  whose  lifeless 
head  was  bobbing  from  side  to  side  in  the  box  at  his  back. 
.  .  .  The  little  steamer, — a  beetle  lying  far  down  below, 
against  the  tender  and  vivid  deep-blue  with  which  the  Bay  of 
Naples  is  so  densely  and  highly  flooded, — was  already  blow¬ 
ing  its  final  whistles,  that  reverberated  loudly  all  over  the 
island,  whose  every  bend,  every  ridge,  every  stone,  was  as 
distinctly  visible  from  every  point  as  if  there  were  absolutely 
no  such  thing  as  atmosphere.  Near  the  wharf  the  junior 
porter  was  joined  by  the  senior,  who  was  speeding  with  the 
daughter  and  wife  of  the  gentleman  from  San  Francisco  in 
his  automobile, — they  were  pale,  with  eyes  hollow  from  tears 
and  a  sleepless  night.  And  ten  minutes  later  the  little  steamer 
was  again  chugging  through  the  water,  again  running  toward 
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Sorrento,  toward  Castellamare,  carrying  away  from  Capri, 
for  all  time,  the  family  from  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  And  again 
peace  and  quiet  resumed  their  reign  upon  the  island. 

Upon  this  island,  two  thousand  years  ago,  had  lived  a  man 
who  had  become  completely  enmeshed  in  his  cruel  and  foul 
deeds,  who  had  for  some  reason  seized  the  power  over  millions 
of  people  in  his  hands,  and  who,  having  himself  lost  his  head 
at  the  senselessness  of  this  power  and  from  the  fear  of  death 
by  assassination,  lurking  in  ambush  behind  every  corner,  had 
committed  cruelties  beyond  all  measure, — and  humankind  has 
remembered  him  for  all  time ;  and  those  who,  in  their  col¬ 
lusion,  just  as  incomprehensively  and,  in  substance,  just  as 
cruelly  as  he,  reign  at  present  in  power  over  this  world,  gather 
from  all  over  the  earth  to  gaze  upon  the  ruins  of  that  stone 
villa  where  he  had  dwelt  on  one  of  the  steepest  ascents  of  the 
island.  On  this  splendid  morning  all  those  who  had  come  to 
Capri  for  just  this  purpose  were  still  sleeping  in  the  hotels, 
although,  toward  their  entrances,  were  already  being  led  little 
mouse-gray  burros  with  red  saddles,  upon  which,  after  awak¬ 
ing  and  sating  themselves  with  food,  Americans  and  Germans, 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  would  again  clamber  up 
ponderously  this  day,  and  after  whom  would  again  run  the 
old  Gaprian  beggar  women,  with  sticks  in  their  gnarled  hands, 
—would  run  over  stony  paths,  and  always  up-hill,  up  to  the 
very  summit  of  Mount  Tiberio.  Set  at  rest  by  the  fact  that 
the  dead  old  man  from  San  Francisco,  who  had  likewise  been 
planning  to  go  with  them  but  instead  of  that  had  only  fright¬ 
ened  them  with  a  memento  mori,  had  already  been  shipped 
off  to  Naples,  the  travellers  slept  on  heavily,  and  the  quiet 
of  the  island  was  still  undisturbed,  the  shops  in  the  city  were 
still  shut.  The  market  place  on  the  piazetta  alone  was  carrying 
on  traffic, — in  fish  and  greens ;  and  the  people  there  were  all 
simple  folk,  among  whom,  without  anything  to  do,  as  always, 
was  standing  Lorenzo  the  boatman,  famous  all  over  Italy , 
a  tall  old  man,  a  care-free  rake  and  a  handsome  fellow,  who 
had  served  more  than  once  as  a  model  to  many  ai lists;  he  had 
brought,  and  had  already  sold  for  a  song,  two  lobsters  that  he 
had  caught  that  night  and  which  were  already  rustling  in  the 
apron  of  the  cook  of  that  very  hotel  where  the  family  from 
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San  Francisco  had  passed  the  night,  and  now  he  could  afford 
to  stand  in  calm  idleness  even  until  the  evening,  looking  about 
him  with  a  kingly  bearing  (a  little  trick  of  his),  consciously 
picturesque  with  his  tatters,  clay  pipe,  and  a  red  woolen 
biretta  drooping  over  one  ear. 

And,  along  the  precipices  of  Monte  Solaro,  upon  the  ancient 
Phoenician  road,  hewn  out  of  the  crags,  down  its  stone  steps, 
two  mountaineers  of  Abruzzi  were  descending  from  Anacapri. 
One  had  bagpipes  under  his  leathern  mantle, — a  large  bag 
made  from  the  skin  of  a  she-goat,  with  two  pipes ;  the  other 
had  something  in  the  nature  of  wooden  Pan’s-reeds.  They 
went  on, — and  all  the  land,  joyous,  splendid,  sun-flooded, 
spread  out  below  them :  the  stony  humps  of  the  island,  which 
was  lying  almost  in  its  entirety  at  their  feet ;  and  that  faery¬ 
like  deep-blue  in  which  it  was  aswim ;  and  the  radiant  morning 
vapours  over  the  sea,  toward  the  east,  under  the  blinding  sun, 
that  was  now  beating  down  hotly,  rising  ever  higher  and 
higher ;  and,  still  in  their  morning  vagueness,  the  mistily  azure 
massive  outlines  of  Italy,  of  her  mountains  near  and  far, 
whose  beauty  human  speech  is  impotent  to  express.  .  .  .  Half 
way  down  the  pipers  slackened  their  pace:  over  the  path, 
within  a  grotto  in  the  craggy  side  of  Monte  Solaro,  all  illumed 
by  the  sun,  all  bathed  in  its  warmth  and  glow,  in  snowy-white 
raiment  of  gypsum,  and  in  a  royal  crown,  golden-rusty  from 
inclement  weathers,  stood  the  Mother  of  God,  meek  and 
gracious,  her  orbs  lifted  up  to  heaven,  to  the  eternal  and 
happy  abodes  of  Her  thrice-blessed  Son.  The  pipers  bared 
their  heads,  put  their  reeds  to  their  lips, — and  there  poured 
forth  their  naive  and  humbly-jubilant  praises  to  the  sun,  to  the 
morning,  to  Her,  the  Immaculate  Intercessor  for  all  those 
who  suffer  in  this  evil  and  beautiful  world,  and  to  Him  Who 
had  been  born  of  Her  womb  in  a  cavern  at  Bethlehem,  in  a 
poor  shepherd’s  shelter  in  the  distant  land  of  Judasa.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile,  the  body  of  the  dead  old  man  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  was  returning  to  its  home,  to  a  grave  on  the  shores  of 
the  New  World.  Having  gone  through  many  humiliations, 
through  much  human  neglect,  having  wandered  for  a  week 
from  one  port  warehouse  to  another,  it  had  finally  gotten 
once  more  on  board  that  same  famous  ship  upon  which  but  so 
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recently,  with  so  much  deference,  he  had  been  borne  to  the 
Old  World.  But  now  he  was  already  being  concealed  from  the 
quick, — he  was  lowered  in  his  tarred  coffin  deep  into  the  black 
hold.  And  once  more  the  ship  was  sailing  on  and  on  upon  its 
long  sea  voyage.  In  the  night  time  it  sailed  past  the  Island 
of  Capri,  and,  to  one  watching  them  from  the  island,  there 
was  something  sad  about  the  ship  7s  lights,  slowly  disappear¬ 
ing  over  the  dark  sea.  But,  upon  the  ship  itself,  in  its  brilliant 
salons  resplendent  with  lustres  and  marbles,  there  was  a 
crowded  ball  that  night,  as  usual. 

There  was  a  ball  on  the  second  night  also,  and  on  the  third, 
—again  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  snow  storm,  whirling  over  an 
ocean  booming  like  a  funeral  mass,  and  heaving  in  mountains 
trapped  out  in  mourning  by  the  silver  spindrift.  The  innum¬ 
erable  fiery  eyes  of  the  ship  that  was  retreating  into  the  night 
and  the  snow  gale  were  barely  visible  for  the  snow  to  the 
Devil  watching  from  the  crags  of  Gibraltar,  from  the  stony 
gateway  of  two  worlds.  The  Devil  was  as  enormous  as  a  cliff, 
but  the  ship  was  still  more  enormous  than  he ;  many -tiered, 
manv-funnelled,  created  by  the  pride  of  the  New  Man  with  an 
ancient  heart.  The  snow  gale  smote  upon  its  rigging  and  wide- 
throated  funnels,  hoary  from  the  snow,  but  the  ship  was 
steadfast,  firm,  majestic — and  awesome.  Upon  its  topmost  deck 
were  reared,  in  their  solitude  among  the  snowy  whirlwinds, 
those  snug,  dimly-lit  chambers  where,  plunged  in  a  light  and 
uneasy  slumber,  was  its  ponderous  guide  who  resembled  a 
heathen  idol,  reigning  over  the  entire  ship.  He  heard  the 
pained  howlings  and  the  ferocious  squealings  of  the  storm- 
stifled  siren,  but  soothed  himself  by  the  proximity  of  that 
which,  in  the  final  summing  up,  was  incomprehensible  even 
to  himself,  that  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  his  wall :  that 
large  cabin,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  armoured,  and 
was  being  constantly  filled  by  the  mysterious  rumbling,  quiver¬ 
ing,  and  crisp  sputtering  of  blue  flames,  flaring  up  and  ex¬ 
ploding  around  the  pale-faced  operator  with  a  metal  half¬ 
hoop  upon  his  head.  In  the  very  depths,  in  the  under-water 
womb  of  the  Atlantida,  were  the  thirty-thousand-pound  masses 
of  boilers  and  of  all  sorts  of  other  machinery— dully  glitter¬ 
ing  with  steel,  hissing  out  steam  and  exuding  oil  and  boiling 
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water, — of  that  kitchen,  made  red  hot  from  infernal  furnaces 
underneath,  wherein  was  brewing  the  motion  of  the  ship. 
Forces,  fearful  in  their  concentration,  were  bubbling,  were 
being  transmitted  to  its  very  keel,  into  an  endlessly  long  cata¬ 
comb,  into  a  tunnel,  illuminated  by  electricity,  wherein  slowly, 
with  an  inexorability  that  was  crushing  to  the  human  soul, 
was  revolving  within  its  oily  couch  the  gigantean  shaft,  exactly 
like  a  living  monster  that  had  stretched  itself  out  in  this 
tunnel.  Meanwhile,  amidship  the  Atlanticla,  its  warm  and 
luxurious  cabins,  its  dining  halls  and  ball  rooms,  poured  forth 
radiance  and  joyousness,  were  humming  with  the  voices  of  a 
well-dressed  gathering,  were  sweetly  odorous  with  fresh  flow¬ 
ers,  and  the  strains  of  the  string'ed  orchestra  were  their  song. 
And  again  excruciatingly  writhed  and  at  intervals  came  to¬ 
gether  among  this  throng,  among  this  glitter  of  lights,  silks, 
diamonds  and  bared  feminine  shoulders,  the  supple  pair  of 
hired  lovers :  the  sinfully-modest,  very  pretty  young  woman, 
with  eyelashes  cast  down,  with  a  chaste  coiffure,  and  the  well- 
built  young  man,  with  black  hair  that  seemed  to  be  pasted  on, 
with  his  face  pale  from  powder,  shod  in  the  most  elegant  of 
patent-leather  foot-gear,  clad  in  a  tight-fitting  dress  coat 
with  long  tails, — an  Adonis  who  resembled  a  huge  leech.  And 
none  knew  that,  already  for  a  long  time,  this  pair  had  grown 
wearied  of  languishing  dissemblingly  in  their  blissful  torment 
to  the  sounds  of  the  shamelessly-sad  music, — nor  that  far,  far 
below,  at  the  bottom  of  the  black  hold,  stood  a  tarred  coffin, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  sombre  and  sultry  depths  of  the  ship 
that  was  toilsomely  overpowering  the  darkness,  the  ocean,  the 
snow  storm.  .  .  . 
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A  TALE  INTENDED  TO  BE  AFTER  THE  FACT.  BEING  THE 
EXPEDIENCE  OF  FOUR  MEN  FROM  THE 
SUNK  STEAMER  COMMODORE. 


Stephen  Crane 

I 


None  of  them  knew  the  color  of  the  sky.  Their  eyes  glanced 
level,  and  were  fastened  upon  the  waves  that  swept  toward 
them.  These  waves  were  of  the  hue  of  slate,  save  for  the 
tops,  which  were  of  foaming  white,  and  all  of  the  men  knew 
the  colors  of  the  sea.  The  horizon  narrowed  and  widened,  and 
dipped  and  rose,  and  at  all  times  its  edge  was  jagged  with 
waves  that  seemed  thrust  up  in  points  like  rocks.  Many  a 
man  ought  to  have  a  bath-tub  larger  than  the  boat  which 
here  rode  upon  the  sea.  These  waves  were  most  wrongfully 
and  barbarously  abrupt  and  tall,  and  each  froth-top  was  a 
problem  in  small-boat  navigation. 

The  cook  squatted  in  the  bottom  and  looked  with  both  eyes 
at  the  six  inches  of  gunwale  which  separated  him  from  the 
ocean.  His  sleeves  were  rolled  over  his  fat  forearms,  and  the 
two  flaps  of  his  unbuttoned  vest  dangled  as  he  bent  to  bail 
out  the  boat.  Often  he  said :  ‘  ‘  Gawd  !  That  was  a  narrow  clip. 
As  he  remarked  it  he  invariably  gazed,  eastward  over  the 

broken  sea.  . 

The  oiler,  steering  with  one  of  the  two  oars  m  the  boat, 

sometimes  raised  himself  suddenly  to  keep  clear  of  water  that 
swirled  in  over  the  stern.  It  was  a  thin  little  oar  and  it  seemed 
often  ready  to  snap. 


1  Reprinted  from  The  Open  Boat  and  Other  Tales,  copyright  by 
Alfred  A  Knopf,  Inc.,  by  and  with  permission  of  and  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  authorized  publishers. 
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The  correspondent,  pulling  at  the  other  oar,  watched  the 
waves  and  wondered  why  he  was  there. 

The  injured  captain,  lying  in  the  bow,  was  at  this  time 
buried  in  that  profound  dejection  and  indifference  which 
comes,  temporarily  at  least,  to  even  the  bravest  and  most 
enduring  when,  willy-nilly,  the  firm  fails,  the  army  loses,  the 
ship  goes  down.  The  mind  of  the  master  of  a  vessel  is  rooted 
deep  in  the  timbers  of  her,  though  he  commanded  for  a  day  or 
a  decade,  and  this  captain  had  on  him  the  stern  impression 
of  a  scene  in  the  greys  of  dawn  of  seven  turned  faces,  and 
later  a  stump  of  a  top-mast  with  a  white  ball  on  it  that 
slashed  to  and  fro  at  the  waves,  went  low  and  lower,  and 
down.  Thereafter  there  was  something  strange  in  his  voice. 
Although  steady,  it  was  deep  with  mourning,  and  of  a  quality 
beyond  oration  or  tears. 

“Keep  ’er  a  little  more  south,  Billie,”  said  he. 

“  ‘A  little  more  south,’  sir,”  said  the  oiler  in  the  stern. 

A  seat  in  this  boat  was  not  unlike  a  seat  upon  a  bucking 
broncho,  and  by  the  same  token,  a  broncho  is  not  much  smaller. 
The  craft  pranced  and  reared,  and  plunged  like  an  animal. 
As  each  wave  came,  and  she  rose  for  it,  she  seemed  like  a 
horse  making  at  a  fence  outrageously  high.  The  manner  of 
her  scramble  over  these  walls  of  water  is  a  mystic  thing, 
and,  moreover,  at  the  top  of  them  were  ordinarily  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  white  water,  the  foam  racing  down  from  the  summit 
of  each  wave,  requiring  a  new  leap,  and  a  leap  from  the  air. 
Then,  after  scornfully  bumping  a  crest,  she  would  slide,  and 
race,  and  splash  down  a  long  incline,  and  arrive  bobbing  and 
nodding  in  front  of  the  next  menace. 

A  singular  disadvantage  of  the  sea  lies  in  the  fact  that 
after  successfully  surmounting  one  wave  you  discover  that 
there  is  another  behind  it  just  as  important  and  just  as 
nervously  anxious  to  do  something  effective  in  the  way  of 
swamping  boats.  In  a  ten-foot  dingey  one  can  get  an  idea 
of  the  resources  of  the  sea  in  the  line  of  waves  that  is  not 
probable  to  the  average  experience  which  is  never  at  sea  in  a 
dingey.  As  each  slaty  wall  of  water  approached,  it  shut  all 
else  from  the  view  of  the  men  in  the  boat,  and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  imagine  that  this  particular  wave  was  the  final 
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outburst  of  the  ocean,  the  last  effort  of  the  grim  water.  There 
was  a  terrible  grace  in  the  move  of  the  waves,  and  they  came 
in  silence,  save  for  the  snarling  of  the  crests. 

In  the  wan  light,  the  faces  of  the  men  must  have  been 
grey.  Their  eyes  must  have  glinted  in  strange  ways  as  they 
gazed  steadily  astern.  Viewed  from  a  balcony,  the  whole  thing 
would  doubtless  have  been  weirdly  picturesque.  But  the  men 
in  the  boat  had  no  time  to  see  it,  and  if  they  had  had  leisure 
there  were  other  things  to  occupy  their  minds.  The  sun  swung 
steadily  up  the  sky,  and  they  knew  it  was  broad  day  because 
the  color  of  the  sea  changed  from  slate  to  emerald-green, 
streaked  with  amber  lights,  and  the  foam  was  like  tumbling 
snow.  The  process  of  the  breaking  day  was  unknown  to  them. 
They  were  aware  only  of  this  effect  upon  the  color  of  the 
waves  that  rolled  toward  them. 

In  disjointed  sentences  the  cook  and  the  correspondent 
argued  as  to  the  difference  between  a  life-saving  station  and 
a  house  of  refuge.  The  cook  had  said :  ‘  ‘  There ’s  a  house  of 
refuge  just  north  of  the  Mosquito  Inlet  Light,  and  as  soon  as 
they  see  us,  they’ll  come  off  in  their  boat  and  pick  us  up.” 

“As  soon  as  who  see  us?”  said  the  correspondent. 

“The  crew,”  said  the  cook. 

“Houses  of  refuge  don’t  have  crews,”  said  the  correspon¬ 
dent.  “As  I  understand  them,  they  are  only  places  where 
clothes  and  grub  are  stored  for  the  benefit  of  shipwrecked 
people.  They  don’t  carry  crews.” 

“Oh,  yes,  they  do,”  said  the  cook. 

“No,  they  don’t,”  said  the  correspondent. 

“Well,  we’re  not  there  yet,  anyhow,”  said  the  oiler,  in  the 
stern. 

“Well,”  said  the  cook,  “perhaps  it’s  not  a  house  of  refuge 
that  I’m  thinking  of  as  being  near  Mosquito  Inlet  Light. 
Perhaps  it’s  a  life-saving  station.” 

“We’re  not  there  yet,”  said  the  oiler,  in  the  stern. 

II 

As  the  boat  bounced  from  the  top  of  each  wave,  the  wind 
tore  through  the  hair  of  the  hatless  men,  and  as  the  craft 
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plopped  her  stern  down  again  the  spray  splashed  past  them. 
The  crest  of  each  of  these  waves  was  a  hill,  from  the  top 
of  which  the  men  surveyed,  for  a  moment,  a  broad  tumultuous 
expanse,  shining  and  wind-riven.  It  was  probably  splendid. 
It  was  probably  glorious,  this  play  of  the  free  sea,  wild  with 
lights  of  emerald  and  white  and  amber. 

“Bully  good  thing  it’s  an  on-shore  wind,”  said  the  cook. 
“If  not,  where  would  we  be?  Wouldn’t  have  a  show.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  the  correspondent. 

The  busy  oiler  nodded  his  assent. 

Then  the  captain,  in  the  bow,  chuckled  in  a  way  that  ex¬ 
pressed  humor,  contempt,  tragedy,  all  in  one.  “Do  you 
think  we’ve  got  much  of  a  show  now,  boys?”  said  he. 

Whereupon  the  three  were  silent,  save  for  a  trifle  of  hem¬ 
ming  and  hawing.  To  express  any  particular  optimism  at 
this  time  they  felt  to  be  childish  and  stupid,  but  they  all 
doubtless  possessed  this  sense  of  the  situation  in  their  mind. 
A  young  man  thinks  doggedly  at  such  times.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ethics  of  their  condition  was  decidedly  against  any 
open  suggestion  of  hopelessness.  So  they  were  silent. 

“Oh,  well,”  said  the  captain,  soothing  his  children,  “We’ll 
get  ashore  all  right.” 

But  there  was  that  in  his  tone  which  made  them  think,  so 
the  oiler  quoth:  “Yes!  If  this  wind  holds!” 

The  cook  was  bailing:  “Yes!  If  we  don’t  catch  hell  in 
the  surf.” 

Canton  flannel  gulls  flew  near  and  far.  Sometimes  they  sat 
down  on  the  sea,  near  patches  of  brown  seaweed  that  rolled 
on  the  waves  with  a  movement  like  carpets  on  a  line  in  a  gale. 
The  birds  sat  comfortably  in  groups,  and  they  were  envied 
by  some  in  the  dingey,  for  the  wrath  of  the  sea  was  no  more 
to  them  than  it  was  to  a  covey  of  prairie  chickens  a  thousand 
miles  inland.  Often  they  came  very  close  and  stared  at  the 
men  with  black  bead-like  eyes.  At  these  times  they  were 
uncanny  and  sinister  in  their  unblinking  scrutiny,  and  the 
men  hooted  angrily  at  them,  telling  them  to  be  gone.  One 
came,  and  evidently  decided  to  alight  on  the  top  of  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  head.  The  bird  flew  parallel  to  the  boat  and  did  not 
circle,  but  made  short  sidelong  jumps  in  the  air  in  chicken- 
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fashion.  His  black  eyes  were  wistfully  fixed  upon  the  captain ’s 
head.  “Ugly  brute,”  said  the  oiler  to  the  bird.  “You  look  as 
if  you  were  made  with  a  jack-knife.”  The  cook  and  the  corre¬ 
spondent  swore  darkly  at  the  creature.  The  captain  naturally 
wished  to  knock  it  away  with  the  end  of  the  heavy  painter; 
but  he  did  not  dare  do  it,  because  anything  resembling  an 
emphatic  gesture  would  have  capsized  this  freighted  boat, 
and  so  with  his  open  hand,  the  captain  gently  and  carefully 
waved  the  gull  away.  After  it  had  been  discouraged  from 
the  pursuit  the  captain  breathed  easier  on  account  of  his 
hair,  and  others  breathed  easier  because  the  bird  struck  their 
minds  at  this  time  as  being  somehow  grewsome  and  ominous. 

In  the  meantime  the  oiler  and  the  correspondent  rowed. 
And  also  they  rowed. 

They  sat  together  in  the  same  seat,  and  each  rowed  an 
oar.  Then  the  oiler  took  both  oars;  then  the  correspondent 
took  both  oars ;  then  the  oiler ;  then  the  correspondent.  They 
rowed  and  they  rowed.  The  very  ticklish  part  of  the  business 
was  when  the  time  came  for  the  reclining  one  in  the  stern 
to  take  his  turn  at  the  oars.  By  the  very  last  star  of  truth, 
it  is  easier  to  steal  eggs  from  under  a  hen  than  it  was  to 
change  seats  in  the  dingey.  First  the  man  in  the  stern  slid  his 
hand  along  the  thwart  and  moved  with  care,  as  if  he  were  of 
Sevres.  Then  the  man  in  the  rowing  seat  slid  his  hand  along 
the  other  thwart.  It  was  all  done  with  the  most  extraordinary 
care.  As  the  two  sidled  past  each  other,  the  whole  party  kept 
watchful  eyes  on  the  coming  wave,  and  the  captain  cried: 
‘  ‘  Look  out  now !  Steady  there  !  ” 

The  brown  mats  of  seaweed  that  appeared  from  time  to 
time  were  like  islands,  bits  of  earth.  They  were  traveling, 
apparently,  neither  one  way  nor  the  other.  They  were,  to 
all  intents,  stationary.  They  informed  the  men  in  the  boat 
that  it  was  making  progress  slowly  toward  the  land. 

The  captain,  rearing  cautiously  in  the  bow,  after  the  dingey 
soared  on  a  great  swell,  said  that  he  had  seen  the  lighthouse 
at  Mosquito  Inlet.  Presently  the  cook  remarked  that  he  had 
seen  it.  The  correspondent  was  at  the  oars  then,  and  for  some 
reason  he  too  wished  to  look  at  the  lighthouse,  but  his  back 
was  toward  the  far  shore  and  the  waves  were  important,  and 
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for  some  time  he  could  not  seize  an  opportunity  to  turn  his 
head.  But  at  last  there  came  a  wave  more  gentle  than  the 
others,  and  when  at  the  crest  of  it  he  swiftly  scoured  the 
western  horizon. 

“See  it?”  said  the  captain. 

“No,”  said  the  correspondent  slowly,  “I  didn’t  see  any¬ 
thing.” 

“Look  again,”  said  the  captain.  He  pointed.  “It’s  exactly 
in  that  direction.” 

At  the  top  of  another  wave,  the  correspondent  did  as  he 
was  bid,  and  this  time  his  eyes  chanced  on  a  small  still  thing 
on  the  edge  of  the  swaying  horizon.  It  was  precisely  like 
the  point  of  a  pin.  It  took  an  anxious  eye  to  find  a  light¬ 
house  so  tiny. 

‘  ‘  Think  we  ’ll  make  it,  captain  ?  ’  ’ 

“If  this  wind  holds  and  the  boat  don’t  swamp,  we  can’t 
do  much  else,”  said  the  captain. 

The  little  boat,  lifted  by  each  towering  sea,  and  splashed 
viciously  by  the  crests,  made  progress  that  in  the  absence  of 
seaweed  was  not  apparent  to  those  in  her.  She  seemed  just  a 
wee  thing  wallowing,  miraculously  top-up,  at  the  mercy  of 
five  oceans.  Occasionally,  a  great  spread  of  water,  like  white 
flames,  swarmed  into  her. 

“Bail  her,  cook,”  said  the  captain  serenely. 

“All  right,  captain,”  said  the  cheerful  cook. 

Ill 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  subtle  brotherhood  of 
men  that  was  here  established  on  the  seas.  No  one  said  that 
it  was  so.  No  one  mentioned  it.  But  it  dwelt  in  the  boat,  and 
each  man  felt  it  warm  him.  They  were  a  captain,  an  oiler,  a 
cook,  and  a  correspondent,  and  they  were  friends,  friends  in 
a  more  curiously  iron-bound  degree  than  may  be  common. 
The  hurt  captain,  lying  against  the  water-jar  in  the  bow,  spoke 
always  in  a  low  voice  and  calmly,  but  he  could  never  command 
a  more  ready  and  swiftly  obedient  crew  than  the  motley  three 
of  the  dingey.  It  was  more  than  a  mere  recognition  of  what 
was  best  for  the  common  safety.  There  was  surely  in  it  a 
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quality  that  was  personal  and  heartfelt.  And  after  this  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  commander  of  the  boat  there  was  this  comrade¬ 
ship  that  the  correspondent,  for  instance,  who  had  been  taught 
to  be  cynical  of  men,  knew  even  at  the  time  was  the  best  ex¬ 
perience  of  his  life.  But  no  one  said  that  it  was  so.  No  one 
mentioned  it. 

“I  wish  we  had  a  sail/’  remarked  the  captain.  “We  might 
try  my  overcoat  on  the  end  of  an  oar  and  give  you  two  boys 
a  chance  to  rest.”  So  the  cook  and  the  correspondent  held 
the  mast  and  spread  wide  the  overcoat.  The  oiler  steered, 
and  the  little  boat  made  good  way  with  her  new  rig.  Some¬ 
times  the  oiler  had  to  scull  sharply  to  keep  a  sea  from  break¬ 
ing  into  the  boat,  but  otherwise  sailing  was  a  success. 

Meanwhile  the  lighthouse  had  been  growing  slowly  larger. 
It  had  now  almost  assumed  color,  and  appeared  like  a  little 
grey  shadow  on  the  sky.  The  man  at  the  oars  could  not 
be  prevented  from  turning  his  head  rather  often  to  try  for 
a  glimpse  of  this  little  grey  shadow. 

At  last,  from  the  top  of  each  wave  the  men  in  the  tossing 
boat  could  see  land.  Even  as  the  lighthouse  was  an  upright 
shadow  on  the  sky,  this  land  seemed  but  a  long  black  shadow 
on  the  sea.  It  certainly  was  thinner  than  paper.  “We  must 
be  about  opposite  New  Smyrna,”  said  the  cook,  who  had 
coasted  this  shore  often  in  schooners.  “Captain,  by  the  way, 
I  believe  they  abandoned  that  life-saving  station  there  about 
a  year  ago.” 

“Did  they?”  said  the  captain. 

The  wind  slowly  died  away.  The  cook  and  the  correspon¬ 
dent  were  not  now  obliged  to  slave  in  order  to  hold  high 
the  oar.  But  the  waves  continued  their  old  impetuous  swoop¬ 
ing  at  the  dingey,  and  the  little  craft,  no  longer  under  way, 
struggled  woundily  over  them.  The  oiler  or  the  correspondent 
took  the  oars  again. 

Shipwrecks  are  a  propos  of  nothing.  If  men  could  only 
train  for  them  and  have  them  occur  when  the  men  had  reached 
pink  condition,  there  would  be  less  drowning  at  sea.  Of  the 
four  in  the  dingey  none  had  slept  any  time  worth  mention¬ 
ing  for  two  days  and  two  nights  previous  to  embarking  in 
the  dingey,  and  in  the  excitement  of  clambering  about  the 
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deck  of  a  foundering  ship  they  had  also  forgotten  to  eat 
heartily. 

For  these  reasons,  and  for  others,  neither  the  oiler  nor  the 
correspondent  was  fond  of  rowing  at  this  time.  The  corre¬ 
spondent  wondered  ingenuously  how  in  the  name  of  all  that 
was  sane  could  there  be  people  who  thought  it  amusing  to 
row  a  boat.  It  was  not  an  amusement ;  it  was  a  diabolical 
punishment,  and  even  a  genius  of  mental  aberrations  could 
never  conclude  that  it  was  anything  but  a  horror  to  the 
muscles  and  a  crime  against  the  back.  He  mentioned  to  the 
boat  in  general  how  the  amusement  of  rowing  struck  him, 
and  the  weary-faced  oiler  smiled  in  full  sympathy.  Previously 
to  the  foundering,  by  the  way,  the  oiler  had  worked  double- 
watch  in  the  engine-room  of  the  ship. 

“Take  her  easy,  now,  boys,”  said  the  captain.  “Don’t  spend 
yourselves.  If  we  have  to  run  a  surf  you’ll  need  all  your 
strength,  because  we’ll  sure  have  to  swim  for  it.  Take  your 
time.” 

Slowly  the  land  arose  from  the  sea.  From  a  black  line 
it  became  a  line  of  black  and  a  line  of  white,  trees  and  sand. 
Finally,  the  captain  said  that  he  could  make  out  a  house  on 
the  shore.  “That’s  the  house  of  refuge,  sure,”  said  the  cook. 
“They’ll  see  us  before  long,  and  come  out  after  us.” 

The  distant  lighthouse  reared  high.  “The  keeper  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  us  out  now,  if  he ’s  looking  through  a  glass,  ’  ’ 
said  the  captain.  “He’ll  notify  the  life-saving  people.” 

“None  of  those  other  boats  could  have  got  ashore  to  give 
word  of  the  wreck,”  said  the  oiler,  in  a  low  voice.  “Else  the 
lifeboat  would  be  out  hunting  us.  ’  ’ 

Slowly  and  beautifully  the  land  loomed  out  of  the  sea. 
The  wind  came  again.  It  had  veered  from  the  north-east  to 
the  south-east.  Finally,  a  new  sound  struck  the  ears  of  the 
men  in  the  boat.  It  was  the  low  thunder  of  the  surf  on  the 
shore.  “We’ll  never  be  able  to  make  the  lighthouse  now,” 
said  the  captain.  “Swing  her  head  a  little  more  north,  Billie,” 
said  he. 

“  ‘  A  little  more  north,  ’  sir,  ’  ’  said  the  oiler. 

Whereupon  the  little  boat  turned  her  nose  once  more  down 
the  wind,  and  all  but  the  oarsman  watched  the  shore  grow. 
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Under  the  influence  of  this  expansion  doubt  and  direful  ap¬ 
prehension  was  leaving  the  minds  of  the  men.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  boat  was  still  most  absorbing,  but  it  could  not 
prevent  a  quiet  cheerfulness.  In  an  hour,  perhaps,  they  would 
be  ashore. 

Their  backbones  had  become  thoroughly  used  to  balancing 
in  the  boat,  and  they  now  rode  this  wild  colt  of  a  dingey  like 
circus  men.  The  correspondent  thought  that  he  had  been 
drenched  to  the  skin,  but  happening  to  feel  in  the  top  pocket 
of  his  coat,  he  found  therein  eight  cigars.  Pour  of  them  were 
soaked  with  sea-water;  four  were  perfectly  scathless.  After  a 
search,  somebody  produced  three  dry  matches,  and  there¬ 
upon  the  four  waifs  rode  impudently  in  their  little  boat,  and 
with  an  assurance  of  an  impending  rescue  shining  in  their 
eyes,  puffed  at  the  big  cigars  and  judged  well  and  ill  of  all 
men.  Everybody  took  a  drink  of  water. 


IV 

“Cook,”  remarked  the  captain,  “there  don’t  seem  to  be 
any  signs  of  life  about  your  house  of  refuge.” 

“No,”  replied  the  cook.  “Funny  they  don’t  see  us!” 

A  broad  stretch  of  lowly  coast  lay  before  the  eyes  of  the 
men.  It  was  of  dunes  topped  with  dark  vegetation.  The  roar 
of  the  surf  was  plain,  and  sometimes  they  could  see  the  white 
lip  of  a  wave  as  it  spun  up  the  beach.  A  tiny  house  was 
blocked  out  black  upon  the  sky.  Southward,  the  slim  light¬ 
house  lifted  its  little  grey  length. 

Tide,  wind,  and  waves  were  swinging  the  dingey  northward. 
“Funny  they  don’t  see  us,”  said  the  men. 

The  surf’s  roar  was  here  dulled,  but  its  tone  was,  never¬ 
theless,  thunderous  and  mighty.  As  the  boat  swam  over  the 
great  rollers,  the  men  sat  listening  to  this  roar.  “We’ll  swamp 
sure,  ’  ’  said  everybody. 

It  is  fair  to  say  here  that  there  was  not  a  life-saving  station 
within  twenty  miles  in  either  direction,  but  the  men  did 
not  know  this  fact,  and  in  consequence  they  made  dark  and 
opprobrious  remarks  concerning  the  eyesight  of  the  nation’s 
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life-savers.  Four  scowling  men  sat  in  the  dingey  and  surpassed 
records  in  the  invention  of  epithets. 

“Funny  they  don’t  see  us.” 

The  lightheartedness  of  a  former  time  had  completely  faded. 
To  their  sharpened  minds  it  was  easy  to  conjure  pictures  of 
all  kinds  of  incompetency  and  blindness  and,  indeed,  cow¬ 
ardice.  There  was  the  shore  of  the  populous  land,  and  it  was 
bitter  and  bitter  to  them  that  from  it  came  no  sign. 

“Well,”  said  the  captain,  ultimately,  “I  suppose  we’ll  have 
to  make  a  try  for  ourselves.  If  we  stay  out  here  too  long, 
we’ll  none  of  us  have  strength  left  to  swim  after  the  boat 
swamps.” 

And  so  the  oiler,  who  was  at  the  oars,  turned  the  boat 
straight  for  the  shore.  There  was  a  sudden  tightening  of 
muscle.  There  was  some  thinking. 

“If  we  don’t  all  get  ashore - ”  said  the  captain.  “If  we 

don’t  all  get  ashore,  I  suppose  you  fellows  know  where  to 
send  news  of  my  finish?” 

They  then  briefly  exchanged  some  addresses  and  admoni¬ 
tions.  As  for  the  reflections  of  the  men,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  rage  in  them.  Perchance  they  might  be  formulated 
thus :  “If  I  am  going  to  be  drowned — if  I  am  going  to  be 
drowned— if  I  am  going  to  be  drowned,  why,  in  the  name  of 
the  seven  mad  gods  who  rule  the  sea,  was  I  allowed  to  come 
thus  far  and  contemplate  sand  and  trees?  Was  I  brought 
here  merely  to  have  my  nose  dragged  away  as  I  was  about 
to  nibble  the  sacred  cheese  of  life  ?  It  is  preposterous.  If  this 
old  ninny-woman,  Fate,  cannot  do  better  than  this,  she  should 
be  deprived  of  the  management  of  men’s  fortunes.  She  is  an 
old  hen  who  knows  not  her  intention.  If  she  has  decided  to 
drown  me,  why  did  she  not  do  it  in  the  beginning  and  save 
me  all  this  trouble?  The  whole  affair  is  absurd.  .  .  .  But  no, 
she  cannot  mean  to  drown  me.  She  dare  not  drown  me.  She 
cannot  drown  me.  Not  after  all  this  work.”  Afterward  the 
man  might  have  had  an  impulse  to  shake  his  fist  at  the 
clouds:  “Just  you  drown  me,  now,  and  then  hear  what  I 
call  you !  ’  ’ 

The  billows  that  came  at  this  time  were  more  formidable. 
They  seemed  always  just  about  to  break  and  roll  over  the 
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little  boat  in  a  turmoil  of  foam.  There  was  a  preparatory 
and  long  growl  in  the  speech  of  them.  No  mind  unused  to  the 
sea  would  have  concluded  that  the  dingey  could  ascend  these 
sheer  heights  in  time.  The  shore  was  still  afar.  The  oiler  was 
a  wily  snrfman.  “Boys,”  he  said  swiftly,  “she  won’t  live 
three  minutes  more,  and  we  ’re  too  far  out  to  swim.  Shall  I  take 
her  to  sea  again,  captain?” 

“Yes!  Go  ahead!”  said  the  captain. 

This  oiler,  by  a  series  of  quick  miracles,  and  fast  and 
steady  oarsmanship,  turned  the  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  surf 
and  took  her  safely  to  sea  again. 

There  was  a  considerable  silence  as  the  boat  bumped  over 
the  furrowed  sea  to  deeper  water.  Then  somebody  in  gloom 
spoke.  “Well,  anyhow,  they  must  have  seen  us  from  the  shore 
by  now.” 

The  gulls  went  in  slanting  flight  up  the  wind  toward  the 
grey  desolate  east.  A  squall,  marked  by  dingy  clouds,  and 
clouds  brick-red,  like  smoke  from  a  burning  building,  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  south-east. 

“What  do  you  think  of  those  life-saving  people?  Ain’t 
they  peaches  ?  ’ 

“Funny  they  haven’t  seen  us.” 

“Maybe  they  think  we’re  out  here  for  sport!  Maybe  they 
think  we’re  fishin’.  Maybe  they  think  we’re  damned  fools.” 

It  was  a  long  afternoon.  A  changed  tide  tried  to  force 
them  southward,  but  the  wind  and  wave  said  northward. 
Far  ahead,  where  coast-line,  sea,  and  sky  formed  their  mighty 
angle,  there  were  little  dots  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  city 
on  the  shore. 

“St.  Augustine?”  _ 

The  captain  shook  his  head.  “Too  near  Mosquito  Inlet.” 

And  the  oiler  rowed,  and  then  the  correspondent  rowed. 
Then  the  oiler  rowed.  It  was  a  weary  business.  The  human 
back  can  become  the  seat  of  more  aches  and  pains  than  are 
registered  in  books  for  the  composite  anatomy  of  a  regiment. 
It  is  a  limited  area,  but  it  can  become  the  theatre  of  innum¬ 
erable  muscular  conflicts,  tangles,  wrenches,  knots,  and  other 

comforts. 

“Did  you  ever  like  to  row,  Billie?”  asked  the  correspondent. 
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“No,”  said  the  oiler.  “Hang  it!” 

When  one  exchanged  the  rowing-seat  for  a  place  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat,  he  suffered  a  bodily  depression  that  caused 
him  to  be  careless  of  everything  save  an  obligation  to  wiggle 
one  finger.  There  was  cold  sea-water  swashing  to  and  fro  in 
the  boat,  and  he  lay  in  it.  His  head,  pillowed  on  a  thwart,  was 
within  an  inch  of  the  swirl  of  a  wave  crest,  and  sometimes 
a  particularly  obstreperous  sea  came  in-board  and  drenched 
him  once  more.  But  these  matters  did  not  annoy  him.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  if  the  boat  had  capsized  he  would  have 
tumbled  comfortably  out  upon  the  ocean  as  if  he  felt  sure  that 
it  was  a  great  soft  mattress. 

“Look!  There’s  a  man  on  the  shore!” 

“Where?” 

“There!  See  ’im?  See  ’im?” 

“Yes,  sure!  He’s  walking  along.” 

“Now  he’s  stopped.  Look!  He’s  facing  us!” 

“He’s  waving  at  us!” 

“So  he  is!  By  thunder!” 

“Ah,  now  we’re  all  right!  Now  we’re  all  right!  There’ll 
be  a  boat  out  here  for  us  in  half-an-hour.” 

“He’s  going  on.  He’s  running.  He’s  going  up  to  that  house 
there.” 

The  remote  beach  seemed  lower  than  the  sea,  and  it  re¬ 
quired  a  searching  glance  to  discern  the  little  black  figure. 
The  captain  saw  a  floating  stick  and  they  rowed  to  it.  A 
bath-towel  was  by  some  weird  chance  in  the  boat,  and, 
tying  this  on  the  stick,  the  captain  waved  it.  The  oarsman 
did  not  dare  turn  his  head,  so  he  was  obliged  to  ask 
questions. 

“What’s  he  doing  now?” 

“He’s  standing  still  again.  He’s  looking,  I  think.  .  .  . 
There  he  goes  again.  Toward  the  house.  .  .  .  Now  he’s  stopped 
again.  ’  ’ 

“Is  he  waving  at  us?” 

“No,  not  now  !  he  was,  though.” 

“Look!  There  comes  another  man!” 

“He’s  running.” 

‘  ‘  Look  at  him  go,  would  you.  ’  ’ 
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“Why,  he’s  on  a  bicycle.  Now  he’s  met  the  other  man. 
They’re  both  waving  at  us.  Look!” 

“There  comes  something  up  the  beach.” 

‘  ‘  AVhat  the  devil  is  that  thing  ?  ’  ’ 

“Why  it  looks  like  a  boat.” 

“Why,  certainly  it’s  a  boat.” 

“No,  it’s  on  wheels.” 

“Yes,  so  it  is.  Well,  that  must  he  the  life-boat.  They  drag 
them  along  shore  on  a  wagon.” 

“That’s  the  life-boat,  sure.” 

“No,  by - ,  it’s — it’s  an  omnibus.” 

‘  ‘  I  tell  you  it ’s  a  life-boat.  ’  ’ 

“It  is  not !  It ’s  an  omnibus.  I  can  see  it  plain.  See ?  One  of 
these  big  hotel  omnibuses.  ’  ’ 

“By  thunder,  you’re  right.  It’s  an  omnibus,  sure  as  fate. 
What  do  you  suppose  they  are  doing  with  an  omnibus? 
Maybe  they  are  going  around  collecting  the  life-crew,  hey?” 

“That’s  it,  likely.  Look!  There’s  a  fellow  waving  a  little 
black  flag.  He’s  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  omnibus.  There 
come  those  other  two  fellows.  Now  they’re  all  talking  together. 
Look  at  the  fellow  with  the  flag.  Maybe  he  ain’t  waving  it.” 
“That  ain’t  a  flag,  is  it?  That’s  his  coat.  Why,  certainly, 

that’s  his  coat.” 

“So  it  is.  It’s  his  coat.  He’s  taken  it  off  and  is  waving 
it  around  his  head.  But  would  you  look  at  him  swing  it.^ 
“Oh,  say,  there  isn’t  any  life-saving  station  there.  That’s 
just  a  winter  resort  hotel  omnibus  that  has  brought  over 
some  of  the  boarders  to  see  us  drown.” 

“What’s  that  idiot  with  the  coat  mean?  What’s  he  signal¬ 
ing,  anyhow  ?  ” 

“It  looks  as  if  he  were  trying  to  tell  us  to  go  north,  there 
must  be  a  life-saving  station  up  there.” 

“No!  He  thinks  we’re  fishing.  Just  giving  us  a  merry  hand. 

See  ?  Ah,  there,  Willie  !  ”  _  . 

“Well,  1  wish  I  could  make  something  out  of  those  signals.. 

AVhat  do  you  suppose  he  means?”  . 

“He  don’t  mean  anything.  He’s  just  playing.” 

“Well  if  he’d  just  signal  us  to  try  the  surf  again,  or  to  go 
to  sea  and  wait,  or  go  north,  or  go  south,  or  go  to  hell— 
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there  would  6e  some  reason  in  it.  But  look  at  him.  He  just 
stands  there  and  keeps  his  coat  revolving  like  a  wheel.  The 
ass !” 

“There  come  more  people.” 

“Now  there’s  quite  a  mob.  Look!  Isn’t  that  a  boat?” 

“Where?  Oh,  I  see  where  you  mean.  No,  that’s  no  boat.” 

“That  fellow  is  still  waving  his  coat.” 

“He  must  think  we  like  to  see  him  do  that.  Why  don’t 
he  quit  it?  It  don’t  mean  anything.” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  think  he  is  trying  to  make  us  go  north. 
It  must  be  that  there’s  a  life-saving  station  there  somewhere.” 

“Say,  he  ain’t  tired  yet.  Look  at  ’im  wave.” 

“Wonder  how  long  he  can  keep  that  up.  He’s  been  revolv¬ 
ing  his  coat  ever  since  he  caught  sight  of  us.  He’s  an  idiot. 
Why  aren’t  they  getting  men  to  bring  a  boat  out?  A  fishing 
boat — one  of  those  big  yawls — could  come  out  here  all  right. 
Why  don’t  he  do  something?” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  right,  now.” 

“They’ll  have  a  boat  out  here  for  us  in  less  than  no  time, 
now  that  they’ve  seen  us.” 

A  faint  yellow  tone  came  into  the  sky  over  the  low  land. 
The  shadows  on  the  sea  slowly  deepened.  The  wind  bore 
coldness  with  it,  and  the  men  began  to  shiver. 

Holy  smoke !  said  one,  allowing  his  voice  to  express  his 
impious  mood,  “if  we  keep  on  monkeying  out  here!  If  we’ve 
got  to  flounder  out  here  all  night!” 

“Oh,  we’ll  never  have  to  stay  here  all  night!  Don’t  you 
worry.  They  ve  seen  us  now,  and  it  won ’t  be  long  before 
they’ll  come  chasing  out  after  us.” 

The  shore  grew  dusky.  The  man  waving  a  coat  blended 
gradually  into  this  gloom,  and  it  swallowed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  the  omnibus  and  the  group  of  people.  The  spray,  when  it 
dashed  uproariously  over  the  side,  made  the  voyagers  shrink 
and  swear  like  men  who  were  being  branded. 

I  d  like  to  catch  the  chump  who  waved  the  coat.  I  feel 
like  soaking  him  one,  just  for  luck.  ’  ’ 

“Why?  What  did  he  do?” 

Oh,  nothing,  but  then  he  seemed  so  damned  cheerful.” 

In  the  meantime  the  oiler  rowed,  and  then  the  correspondent 
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rowed,  and  then  the  oiler  rowed.  Grey-faced  and  bowed 
forward,  they  mechanically,  turn  by  turn,  plied  the  leaden 
oars.  The  form  of  the  lighthouse  had  vanished  from  the  south¬ 
ern  horizon,  but  finally  a  pale  star  appeared,  just  lifting  from 
the  sea.  The  streaked  saffron  in  the  west  passed  before  the  all¬ 
merging  darkness,  and  the  sea  to  the  east  was  black.  The  land 
had  vanished,  and  was  expressed  only  by  the  low  and  drear 
thunder  of  the  surf. 

“If  I  am  going  to  be  drowned — if  I  am  going  to  be  drowned 

_ if  I  am  going  to  be  drowned,  why,  in  the  name  of  the  seven 

mad  gods  who  rule  the  sea,  was  I  allowed  to  come  thus  far 
and  contemplate  sand  and  trees?  Was  I  brought  here  merely 
to  have  my  nose  dragged  away  as  I  was  about  to  nibble  the 
sacred  cheese  of  life?” 

The  patient  captain,  drooped  over  the  water- jar,  was  some¬ 
times  obliged  to  speak  to  the  oarsman. 

‘  ‘  Keep  her  head  up  !  Keep  her  head  up  !  ” 

“  ‘Keep  her  head  up,f  sir.”  The  voices  were  weary  and 

low.  .  .  . 

This  was  surely  a  quiet  evening.  All  save  the  oarsman  lay 

heavily  and  listlessly  in  the  boat’s  bottom.  As  for  him,  his 
eyes  were  just  capable  of  noting  the  tall  black  waves  that 
swept  forward  in  a  most  sinister  silence,  save  for  an  occa¬ 
sional  subdued  growl  of  a  crest. 

The  cook’s  head  was  on  a  thwart,  and  he  looked  without 
interest  at  the  water  under  his  nose.  He  was  deep  in  other 
scenes.  Finally  he  spoke.  “Billie,”  he  murmured,  dreamfully, 

‘ 4  what  kind  of  pie  do  you  like  best  ?  ’  ’ 

V 

“Pie,”  said  the  oiler  and  the  correspondent,  agitatedly. 

4 4 Don’t  talk  about  those  things,  blast  you !  ” 

“Well,”  said  the  cook,  “I  was  just  thinking  about  ham 

sandwiches,  and- - ”  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

A  night  on  the  sea  in  an  open  boat  is  a  long  night.  As 

darkness  settled  finally,  the  shine  of  the  light,  lifting  from 
the  sea  in  the  south,  changed  to  full  gold.  On  the  northern 
horizon  a  new  light  appeared,  a  small  bluish  gleam  on  the 
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edge  of  the  waters.  These  two  lights  were  the  furniture  of 
the  world.  Otherwise  there  was  nothing  but  waves. 

Two  men  huddled  in  the  stern,  and  distances  were  so  mag¬ 
nificent  in  the  dingey  that  the  rower  was  enabled  to  keep 
his  feet  partly  warmed  by  thrusting  them  under  his  com¬ 
panions.  Their  legs  indeed  extended  far  under  the  rowing- 
seat  until  they  touched  the  feet  of  the  captain  forward. 
Sometimes,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  tired  oarsman,  a  wave 
came  piling  into  the  boat,  an  icy  wave  of  the  night,  and  the 
chilling  water  soaked  them  anew.  They  would  twist  their 
bodies  for  a  moment  and  groan,  and  sleep  the  dead  sleep 
once  more,  while  the  water  in  the  boat  gurgled  about  them 
as  the  craft  rocked. 

The  plan  of  the  oiler  and  the  correspondent  was  for  one 
to  row  until  he  lost  the  ability,  and  then  arouse  the  other 
from  his  sea-water  couch  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

The  oiler  plied  the  oars  until  his  head  dropped  forward, 
and  the  overpowering  sleep  blinded  him.  And  he  rowed  yet 
afterward.  Then  he  touched  a  man  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
and  called  his  name.  “Will  you  spell  me  for  a  little  while?” 
he  said,  meekly. 

“Sure,  Billie,”  said  the  correspondent,  awakening  and 
dragging  himself  to  a  sitting  position.  They  exchanged  places 
carefully,  and  the  oiler,  cuddling  down  in  the  sea-water  at 
the  cook’s  side,  seemed  to  go  to  sleep  instantly. 

The  particular  violence  of  the  sea  had  ceased.  The  waves 
came  without  snarling.  The  obligation  of  the  man  at  the 
oars  was  to  keep  the  boat  headed  so  that  the  tilt  of  the  rollers 
would  not  capsize  her,  and  to  preserve  her  from  filling  when 
the  crests  rushed  past.  The  black  waves  were  silent  and  hard 
to  be  seen  in  the  darkness.  Often  one  was  almost  upon  the 
boat  before  the  oarsman  was  aware. 

In  a  low  voice  the  correspondent  addressed  the  captain. 
He  was  not  sure  that  the  captain  was  awake,  although  this 
iron  man  seemed  to  be  always  awake.  “Captain,  shall  I  keep 
her  making  for  that  light  north,  sir?” 

The  same  steady  voice  answered  him.  “Yes.  Keep  it  about 
two  points  off  the  port  bow.” 

The  cook  had  tied  a  life-belt  around  himself  in  order  to 
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get  even  the  warmth  which  this  clumsy  cork  contrivance 
could  donate,  and  he  seemed  almost  stove-like  when  a  rower, 
whose  teeth  invariably  chattered  wildly  as  soon  as  he  ceased 
his  labor,  dropped  down  to  sleep. 

The  correspondent,  as  he  rowed,  looked  down  at  the 
two  men  sleeping  under-foot.  The  cook’s  arm  was 
around  the  oiler’s  shoulders,  and,  with  their  fragmen¬ 
tary  clothing  and  haggard  faces,  they  were  the  babes  of 
the  sea,  a  quotesque  rendering  of  the  old  babes  in  the 
wood. 

Later  he  must  have  grown  stupid  at  his  work,  for  suddenly 
there  was  a  growling  of  water,  and  a  crest  came  with  a  roar 
and  a  swash  into  the  boat,  and  it  was  a  wonder  that  it  did 
not  set  the  cook  afloat  in  his  life-belt.  The  cook  continued 
to  sleep,  but  the  oiler  sat  up,  blinking  his  eyes  and  shaking 
with  the  new  cold. 

“Oh,  I’m  awful  sorry,  Billie,”  said  the  correspondent  con¬ 
tritely. 

“That’s  all  right,  old  boy,”  said  the  oiler,  and  lay  down 
again  and  was  asleep. 

Presently  it  seemed  that  even  the  captain  dozed,  and  the 
correspondent  thought  that  he  was  the  one  man  afloat  on 
all  the  oceans.  The  wind  had  a  voice  as  it  came  over  the  waves, 
and  it  was  sadder  than  the  end. 

There  was  a  long,  loud  swishing  astern  of  the  boat,  and  a 
gleaming  trail  of  phosphorescence,  like  blue  flame,  was  fur¬ 
rowed  on  the  black  waters.  It  might  have  been  made  by  a 
monstrous  knife. 

Then  there  came  a  stillness,  while  the  correspondent 
breathed  with  the  open  mouth  and  looked  at  the  sea. 

Suddenly  there  was  another  swish  and  another  long  flash 
of  bluish  light,  and  this  time  it  was  alongside  the  boat,  and 
might  almost  have  been  reached  with  an  oar.  The  corre¬ 
spondent  saw  an  enormous  fin  speed  like  a  shadow  through 
the  water,  hurling  the  crystalline  spray  and  leaving  the  long 
glowing  trail. 

The  correspondent  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the  captain. 
His  face  was  hidden,  and  he  seemed  to  be  asleep.  He  looked 
at  the  babes  of  the  sea.  They  certainly  were  asleep.  So,  being 
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bereft  of  sympathy,  he  leaned  a  little  way  to  one  side  and 
swore  softly  into  the  sea. 

But  the  thing  did  not  then  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  boat. 
Ahead  or  astern,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  at  intervals  long 
or  short,  fled  the  long  sparkling  streak,  and  there  was  to  be 
heard  the  whirroo  of  the  dark  fin.  The  speed  and  power  of 
the  thing  was  greatly  to  be  admired.  It  cut  the  water  like  a 
gigantic  and  keen  projectile. 

The  presence  of  this  biding  thing  did  not  affect  the  man 
with  the  same  horror  that  it  would  if  he  had  been  a  pic¬ 
nicker.  He  simply  looked  at  the  sea  dully  and  swore  in  an 
undertone. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  alone. 
He  wished  one  of  his  companions  to  awaken  by  chance  and 
keep  him  company  with  it.  But  the  captain  hung  motion¬ 
less  over  the  water- jar,  and  the  oiler  and  the  cook  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  were  plunged  in  slumber. 

VI 

“If  I  am  going  to  be  drowned — if  I  am  going  to  be 
drowned — if  I  am  going  to  be  drowned,  why,  in  the  name 
of  the  seven  mad  gods  who  rule  the  sea,  was  I  allowed  to 
come  thus  far  and  contemplate  sand  and  trees?” 

During  this  dismal  night,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  man 
would  conclude  that  it  was  really  the  intention  of  the  seven 
mad  gods  to  drown  him,  despite  the  abominable  injustice  of 
it.  For  it  was  certainly  an  abominable  injustice  to  drown  a 
man  who  had  worked  so  hard,  so  hard.  The  man  felt  it 
would  be  a  crime  most  unnatural.  Other  people  had  drowned 
at  sea  since  galleys  swarmed  with  painted  sails,  but  still - 

When  it  occurs  to  a  man  that  nature  does  not  regard  him 
as  important,  and  that  she  feels  she  would  not  maim  the 
universe  by  disposing  of  him,  he  at  first  wishes  to  throw 
biicks  at  the  temple,  and  he  hates  deeply  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  brick  and  no  temples.  Any  visible  expression  of  nature 
would  surely  be  pelleted  with  his  jeers. 

Then,  if  there  be  no  tangible  thing  to  hoot  he  feels,  per¬ 
haps,  the  desire  to  confront  a  personification  and  indulge  in 
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pleas,  bowed  to  one  knee,  and  with  hands  supplicant,  saying : 
“Yes,  but  I  love  myself.” 

A  high  cold  star  on  a  winter’s  night  is  the  word  he  feels 
that  she  says  to  him.  Thereafter  he  knows  the  pathos  of  his 
situation. 

The  men  in  the  dingey  had  not  discussed  these  matters, 
but  each  had,  no  doubt,  reflected  upon  them  in  silence  and 
according  to  his  mind.  There  was  seldom  any  expression  upon 
their  faces  save  the  general  one  of  complete  weariness.  Speech 
was  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  boat. 

To  chime  the  notes  of  his  emotion,  a  verse  mysteriously 
entered  the  correspondent’s  head.  He  had  even  forgotten  that 
he  had  forgotten  this  verse,  but  it  suddenly  was  in  his  mind. 

“A  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers, 

There  was  a  lack  of  woman’s  nursing,  there  was  dearth  of  woman’s 
tears ; 

But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  and  he  took  that  comrade  s  hand. 

And  he  said :  'I  shall  never  see  my  own,  my  native  land.’  ” 

In  his  childhood,  the  correspondent  had  been  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fact  that  a  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying 
in  Algiers,  but  he  had  never  regarded  the  fact  as  important. 
Myriads  of  his  school-fellows  had  informed  him  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  ’s  plight,  but  the  dinning  had  naturally  ended  by  making 
him  perfectly  indifferent.  He  had  never  considered  it  his 
affair  that  a  soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers,  nor 
had  it  appeared  to  him  as  a  matter  for  sorrow.  It  was  less 
to  him  than  the  breaking  of  a  pencil’s  point. 

Now,  however,  it  quaintly  came  to  him  as  a  human,  living 
thing.  It  was  no  longer  merely  a  picture  of  a  few  throes  in 
the  breast  of  a  poet,  meanwhile  drinking  tea  and  warming 
his  feet  at  the  grate;  it  was  an  actuality — stern,  mournful, 
and  fine. 

The  correspondent  plainly  saw  the  soldier.  He  lay  on  the 
sand  with  his  feet  out  straight  and  still.  While  his  pale  left 
hand  was  upon  his  chest  in  an  attempt  to  thwart  the  going 
of  his  life,  the  blood  came  between  his  fingers.  In  the  far 
Algerian  distance,  a  city  of  low  square  forms  was  set  agamst 
a  sky  that  was  faint  with  the  last  sunset  hues.  The 
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correspondent,  plying  the  oars  and  dreaming  of  the  slow  and 
slower  movements  of  the  lips  of  the  soldier,  was  moved  by  a 
profound  and  perfectly  impersonal  comprehension.  He  was 
sorry  for  the  soldier  of  the  Legion  who  lay  dying  in  Algiers. 

The  thing  which  had  followed  the  boat  and  waited,  had 
evidently  grown  bored  at  the  delay.  There  was  no  longer  to 
be  heard  the  slash  of  the  cut-water,  and  there  was  no  longer 
the  flame  of  the  long  trail.  The  light  in  the  north  still  glim¬ 
mered,  but  it  was  apparently  no  nearer  to  the  boat.  Sometimes 
the  boom  of  the  surf  rang  in  the  correspondent ’s  ears,  and  he 
turned  the  craft  seaward  then  and  rowed  harder.  Southward, 
some  one  had  evidently  built  a  watch-fire  on  the  beach.  It  was 
too  low  and  too  far  to  be  seen,  but  it  made  a  shimmering, 
roseate  reflection  upon  the  bluff  back  of  it,  and  this  could  be 
discerned  from  the  boat.  The  wind  came  stronger,  and  some¬ 
times  a  wave  suddenly  raged  out  like  a  mountain-cat,  and 
there  was  to  be  seen  the  sheen  and  sparkle  of  a  broken  crest. 

The  captain,  in  the  bow,  moved  on  his  water-jar  and  sat 
erect.  “Pretty  long  night,”  he  observed  to  the  correspondent. 
He  looked  at  the  shore.  “Those  life-saving  people  take  their 
time.  ” 

“Did  you  see  that  shark  playing  around?” 

“Yes,  I  saw  him.  He  was  a  big  fellow,  all  right.” 

“Wish  I  had  known  you  were  awake.” 

Later  the  correspondent  spoke  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
“Billie!”  There  was  a  slow  and  gradual  disentanglement. 
‘ ‘ Billie,  will  you  spell  me?” 

“Sure,”  said  the  oiler. 

As  soon  as  the  correspondent  touched  the  cold  comfortable 
sea-water  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  had  huddled  close 
to  the  cook’s  life-belt  he  was  deep  in  sleep,  despite  the  fact 
that  his  teeth  played  all  the  popular  airs.  This  sleep  was  so 
good  to  him  that  it  was  but  a  moment  before  he  heard  a 
voice  call  his  name  in  a  tone  that  demonstrated  the  last 
stages  of  exhaustion.  “Will  you  spell  me?” 

“Sure,  Billie.” 

The  light  in  the  north  had  mysteriously  vanished,  but  the 
correspondent  took  his  course  from  the  wide-awake  captain. 

Later  in  the  night  they  took  the  boat  farther  out  to  sea, 
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and  the  captain  directed  the  cook  to  take  one  oar  at  the  stern 
and  keep  the  boat  facing  the  seas.  He  was  to  call  out  if  he 
should  hear  the  thunder  of  the  surf.  This  plan  enabled  the 
oiler  and  the  correspondent  to  get  respite  together.  “We’ll 
give  those  boys  a  chance  to  get  into  shape  again,”  said  the 
captain.  They  curled  down  and,  after  a  few  preliminary 
chatterings  and  trembles,  slept  once  more  the  dead  sleep. 
Neither  knew  they  had  bequeathed  to  the  cook  the  company 
of  another  shark,  or  perhaps  the  same  shark. 

As  the  boat  caroused  on  the  waves,  spray  occasionally 
bumped  over  the  side  and  gave  them  a  fresh  soaking,  but 
this  had  no  power  to  break  their  repose.  The  ominous  slash 
of  the  wind  and  the  water  affected  them  as  it  would  have 
affected  mummies. 

“Boys,”  said  the  cook,  with  the  notes  of  every  reluctance 
in  his  voice,  “she’s  drifted  in  pretty  close.  I  guess  one  of 
you  had  better  take  her  to  sea  again.”  The  correspondent, 
aroused,  heard  the  crash  of  the  toppled  crests. 

As  he  was  rowing,  the  captain  gave  him  some  whiskey-and- 
water,  and  this  steadied  the  chills  out  of  him.  “If  I  ever  get 
ashore  and  anybody  shows  me  even  a  photograph  of  an 
oar - ’  ’ 

At  last  there  was  a  short  conversation. 

“Billie.  .  .  .  Billie,  will  you  spell  me?” 

“Sure,”  said  the  oiler. 

VII 

When  the  correspondent  again  opened  his  eyes,  the  sea 
and  the  sky  were  each  of  the  grey  hue  of  the  dawning.  Later, 
carmine  and  gold  was  painted  upon  the  waters.  The  morning 
appeared  finally,  in  its  splendor,  with  a  sky  of  pure  blue,  and 
the  sunlight  flamed  on  the  tips  of  the  waves. 

On  the  distant  dunes  were  set  many  little  black  cottages, 
and  a  tall  white  windmill  reared  above  them.  No  man,  nor 
dog,  nor  bicycle  appeared  on  the  beach.  The  cottages  might 
have  formed  a  deserted  village. 

The  voyagers  scanned  the  shore.  A  conference  was  held 
in  the  boat.  “Well,”  said  the  captain,  “if  no  help  is  coming 
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we  might  better  try  a  run  through  the  surf  right  away.  If 
Ave  stay  out  here  much  longer  we  will  be  too  weak  to  do  any¬ 
thing  for  ourselves  at  all.”  The  others  silently  acquiesced  in 
this  reasoning.  The  boat  was  headed  for  the  beach.  The  corre¬ 
spondent  wondered  if  none  ever  ascended  the  tall  wind-tower, 
and  if  then  they  never  looked  seaward.  This  tower  was  a  giant, 
standing  with  its  back  to  the  plight  of  the  ants.  It  represented 
in  a  degree,  to  the  correspondent,  the  serenity  of  nature 
amid  the  struggles  of  the  individual — nature  in  the  wind, 
and  nature  in  the  vision  of  men.  She  did  not  seem  cruel  to  him 
then,  nor  beneficent,  nor  treacherous,  nor  wise.  But  she 
was  indifferent,  flatly  indifferent.  It  is,  perhaps,  plausible 
that  a  man  in  this  situation,  impressed  with  the  unconcern 
of  the  universe,  should  see  the  innumerable  flaws  of  his  life, 
and  have  them  taste  wickedly  in  his  mind  and  wish  for  an¬ 
other  chance.  A  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  seems 
absurdly  clear  to  him,  then,  in  this  new  ignorance  of  the 
grave-edge,  and  he  understands  that  if  he  were  given  another 
opportunity  he  would  mend  his  conduct  and  his  words,  and 
be  better  and  brighter  during  an  introduction  or  at  a  tea. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  the  captain,  “she  is  going  to  swamp, 
sure.  All  we  can  do  is  to  work  her  in  as  far  as  possible,  and 
then  when  she  swamps,  pile  out  and  scramble  for  the  beach. 
Keep  cool  now,  and  don’t  jump  until  she  swamps  sure.” 

The  oiler  took  the  oars.  Over  his  shoulders  he  scanned 
the  surf.  “Captain,”  he  said,  “I  think  I’d  better  bring  her 
about,  and  keep  her  head-on  to  the  seas  and  back  her 
in.” 

“All  right,  Billie,”  said  the  captain.  “Back  her  in.”  The 
oiler  swung  the  boat  then  and,  seated  in  the  stern,  the  cook 
and  the  correspondent  were  obliged  to  look  over  their  shoul¬ 
ders  to  contemplate  the  lonely  and  indifferent  shore. 

The  monstrous  in-shore  rollers  heaved  the  boat  high  until 
the  men  were  again  enabled  to  see  the  white  sheets  of  water 
scudding  up  the  slanted  beach.  “We  won’t  get  in  very  close,” 
said  the  captain.  Each  time  a  man  could  wrest  his  attention 
from  the  rollers,  he  turned  his  glance  toward  the  shore,  and  in 
the  expression  of  the  eyes  during  this  contemplation  there 
was  a  singular  quality.  The  correspondent,  observing  the 
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others,  knew  that  they  were  not  afraid,  but  the  full  meaning 
of  their  glances  was  shrouded. 

As  for  himself,  he  was  too  tired  to  grapple  fundamentally 
with  the  fact.  He  tried  to  coerce  his  mind  into  thinking  of  it, 
but  the  mind  was  dominated  at  this  time  by  the  muscles,  and 
the  muscles  said  they  did  not  care.  It  merely  occurred  to  him 
that  if  he  should  drown  it  would  be  a  shame. 

There  were  no  hurried  words,  no  pallor,  no  plain  agitation. 
The  men  simply  looked  at  the  shore.  “Now,  remember  to  get 
well  clear  of  the  boat  when  you  jump,”  said  the  captain. 

Seaward  the  crest  of  a  roller  suddenly  fell  with  a  thunder¬ 
ous  crash,  and  the  long  white  comber  came  roaring  down 
upon  the  boat. 

“Steady  now,”  said  the  captain.  The  men  were  silent. 
They  turned  their  eyes  from  the  shore  to  the  comber  and 
waited.  The  boat  slid  up  the  incline,  leaped  at  the  furious 
top,  bounced  over  it,  and  swung  down  the  long  back  of  the 
wave.  Some  water  had  been  shipped  and  the  cook  bailed  it  out. 

But  the  next  crest  crashed  also.  The  tumbling,  boiling 
flood  of  white  water  caught  the  boat  and  whirled  it  almost  per¬ 
pendicular.  Water  swarmed  in  from  all  sides.  The  corre¬ 
spondent  had  his  hands  on  the  gunwale  at  this  time,  and 
when  the  water  entered  at  that  place  he  swiftly  withdrew  his 
fingers,  as  if  he  objected  to  wetting  them. 

The  little  boat,  drunken  with  this  weight  of  water,  reeled 
and  snuggled  deeper  into  the  sea. 

“Bail  her  out,  cook!  Bail  her  out,”  said  the  captain. 

“All  right,  captain,”  said  the  cook. 

“Now  boys,  the  next  one  will  do  for  us,  sure,”  said  the 
oiler.  “Mind  to  jump  clear  of  the  boat.” 

The  third  wave  moved  forward,  huge,  furious,  implacable. 
It  fairly  swallowed  the  dingey,  and  almost  simultaneously 
the  men  tumbled  into  the  sea.  A  piece  of  lifebelt  had  lain  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  as  the  correspondent  went  over¬ 
board  he  held  this  to  his  chest  with  his  left  hand. 

The  January  water  was  icy,  and  he  reflected  immediately 
that  it  was  colder  than  he  had  expected  to  find  it  on  the 
coast  of  Florida.  This  appeared  to  his  dazed  mind  as  a  fact 
important  enough  to  be  noted  at  the  time.  The  coldness  of  the 
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water  was  sad ;  it  was  tragic.  This  fact  was  somehow  so  mixed 
and  confused  with  his  opinion  of  his  own  situation  that  it 
seemed  almost  a  proper  reason  for  tears.  The  water  was  cold. 

When  he  came  to  the  surface  he  was  conscious  of  little  but 
the  noisy  water.  Afterward  he  saw  his  companions  in  the  sea. 
The  oiler  was  ahead  in  the  race.  He  was  swimming  strongly 
and  rapidly.  Off  to  the  correspondent’s  left,  the  cook’s  great 
white  and  corked  back  bulged  out  of  the  water,  and  in  the 
rear  the  captain  was  hanging  with  his  one  good  hand  to  the 
keel  of  the  overturned  dingey. 

There  is  a  certain  immovable  quality  to  a  shore,  and  the 
correspondent  wondered  at  it  amid  the  confusion  of  the  sea. 

It  seemed  also  very  attractive,  but  the  correspondent  knew 
that  it  was  a  long  journey,  and  he  paddled  leisurely.  The 
piece  of  life-preserver  lay  under  him,  and  sometimes  he 
whirled  down  the  incline  of  a  wave  as  if  he  were  on  a  hand- 
sled. 

But  finally  he  arrived  at  a  place  in  the  sea  where  travel 
was  beset  with  difficulty.  He  did  not  pause  swimming  to 
inquire  what  manner  of  current  had  caught  him,  but  there 
his  progress  ceased.  The  shore  was  set  before  him  like  a  bit 
of  scenery  on  a  stage,  and  he  looked  at  it  and  understood  with 
his  eyes  each  detail  of  it. 

As  the  cook  passed,  much  farther  to  the  left,  the  captain 
was  calling  to  him,  ‘  ‘  Turn  over  on  your  back,  cook !  Turn 
over  on  your  back  and  use  the  oar.  ’  ’ 

All  right,  sir.”  The  cook  turned  on  his  back,  and,  pad¬ 
dling  with  an  oar,  went  ahead  as  if  he  were  a  canoe. 

Presently  the  boat  also  passed  to  the  left  of  the  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  captain  clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  keel. 
He  would  have  appeared  like  a  man  raising  himself  to  look 
over  a  board  fence,  if  it  were  not  for  the  extraordinary  gym¬ 
nastics  of  the  boat.  The  correspondent  marvelled  that  the 
captain  could  still  hold  to  it. 

They  passed  on,  nearer  to  shore — the  oiler,  the  cook,  the 
captain  and  following  them  went  the  water-jar,  bouncing 
gaily  over  the  seas. 

The  correspondent  remained  in  the  grip  of  this  strange 
new  enemy— a  current.  The  shore,  with  its  white  slope  of 
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sand  and  its  green  bluff,  topped  with  little  silent  cottages, 
was  spread  like  a  picture  before  him.  It  was  very  near  to 
him  then,  but  he  was  impressed  as  one  who  in  a  gallery  looks 
at  a  scene  from  Brittany  or  Holland. 

He  thought:  “I  am  going  to  drown?  Can  it  be  possible? 
Can  it  be  possible?  Can  it  be  possible?”  Perhaps  an  indi¬ 
vidual  must  consider  his  own  death  to  be  the  final  phenome¬ 
non  of  nature. 

But  later  a  wave  perhaps  whirled  him  out  of  this  small, 
deadly  current,  for  he  found  suddenly  that  he  could  again 
make  progress  toward  the  shore.  Later  still,  he  was  aware 
that  the  captain,  clinging  with  one  hand  to  the  keel  of  the 
dingey,  had  his  face  turned  away  from  the  shore  and  toward 
him, .  and  was  calling  his  name.  ‘  ‘  Come  to  the  boat !  Come  to 
the  boat !  ’  ’ 

In  his  struggle  to  reach  the  captain  and  the  boat,  he  reflected 
that  when  one  gets  properly  wearied,  drowning  must  really  be 
a  comfortable  arrangement,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  large  degree  of  relief,  and  he  was  glad  of  it,  for 
the  main  thing  in  his  mind  for  some  months  had  been  horror 
of  the  temporary  agony.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  hurt. 

Presently  he  saw  a  man  running  along  the  shore.  He  was 
undressing  with  most  remarkable  speed.  Coat,  trousers,  shirt, 
everything  flew  magically  off  him. 

‘  ‘  Come  to  the  boat,  ’  ’  called  the  captain. 

“All  right,  captain.”  As  the  correspondent  paddled,  he  saw 
the  captain  let  himself  down  to  bottom  and  leave  the  boat. 
Then  the  correspondent  performed  his  one  little  marvel  of 
the  voyage.  A  large  wave  caught  him  and  flung  him  with  ease 
and  supreme  speed  completely  over  the  boat  and  far  beyond 
it.  It  struck  him  even  then  as  an  event  in  gymnastics,  and  a 
true  miracle  of  the  sea.  An  overturned  boat  in  the  surf  is  not 
a  plaything  to  a  swimming  man. 

The  correspondent  arrived  in  water  that  reached  only  to 
his  waist,  but  his  condition  did  not  enable  him  to  stand  for 
more  than  a  moment.  Each  wave  knocked  him  into  a  heap,  and 
the  under-tow  pulled  at  him. 

Then  he  saw  the  man  who  had  been  running  and  undress¬ 
ing,  and  undressing  and  running,  come  bounding  into  the 
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water.  He  dragged  ashore  the  cook,  and  then  waded  towards 
the  captain,  but  the  captain  waved  him  away,  and  sent  him 
to  the  correspondent.  He  was  naked,  naked  as  a  tree  in  winter, 
but'  a  halo  was  about  his  head,  and  he  shone  like  a  saint. 
He  gave  a  strong  pull,  and  a  long  drag,  and  a  bully  heave  at 
the  correspondent’s  hand.  The  correspondent,  schooled  in  the 
minor  formulae,  said :  ‘  ‘  Thanks,  old  man.  ’  ’  But  suddenly  the 
man  cried:  “What’s  that?”  He  pointed  a  swift  finger.  The 
correspondent  said:  “Go.” 

In  the  shallows,  face  downward,  lay  the  oiler.  His  fore¬ 
head  touched  sand  that  was  periodically,  between  each  wave, 
clear  of  the  sea. 

The  correspondent  did  not  know  all  that  transpired  after¬ 
ward.  When  he  achieved  safe  ground  he  fell,  striking  the 
sand  with  each  particular  part  of  his  body.  It  was  as  if  he 
had  dropped  from  a  roof,  but  the  thud  was  grateful  to  him. 
‘  It  seems  that  instantly  the  beach  was  populated  with  men 
with  blankets,  clothes,  and  flasks,  and  women  with  coffee¬ 
pots  and  all  the  remedies  sacred  to  their  minds.  The  welcome 
of  the  land  to  the  men  from  the  sea  was  warm  and  generous, 
but  a  still  and  dripping  shape  was  carried  slowly  up  the 
beach,  and  the  land’s  welcome  for  it  could  only  be  the  different 
and  sinister  hospitality  of  the  grave. 

AVhen  it  came  night,  the  white  waves  paced  to  and  fro 
in  the  moonlight,  and  the  wind  brought  the  sound  of  the 
great  sea’s  voice  to  the  men  on  shore,  and  they  felt  that  they 
could  then  be  interpreters. 
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Joseph  Conrad 

I 

On  my  right  hand  there  were  lines  of  fishing-stakes  resem¬ 
bling  a  mysterious  system  of  half-submerged  bamboo  fences, 
incomprehensible  in  its  division  of  the  domain  of  tropical 
fishes,  and  crazy  of  aspect  as  if  abandoned  forever  by  some 
nomad  tribe  of  fishermen  now  gone  to  the  other  end  of  the 
ocean ;  for  there  was  no  sign  of  human  habitation  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.  To  the  left  a  group  of  barren  islets,  suggest¬ 
ing  ruins  of  stone  walls,  towers,  and  blockhouses,  had  its 
foundations  set  in  a  blue  sea  that  itself  looked  solid,  so  still 
and  stable  did  it  lie  below  my  feet ;  even  the  track  of  light  from 
the  westering  sun  shone  smoothly,  without  that  animated 
glitter  which  tells  of  an  imperceptible  ripple.  And  when  I 
turned  my  head  to  take  a  parting  glance  at  the  tug  which  had 
just  left  us  anchored  outside  the  bar,  I  saw  the  straight  line 
of  the  flat  shore  joined  to  the  stable  sea,  edge  to  edge,  with  a 
perfect  and  unmarked  closeness,  in  one  levelled  floor  half 
brown,  half  blue  under  the  enormous  dome  of  the  sky.  Cor¬ 
responding  in  their  insignificance  to  the  islets  of  the  sea,  two 
small  clumps  of  trees,  one  on  each  side  of  the  only  fault  in 
the  impeccable  joint,  marked  the  mouth  of  the  river  Meinam 
we  had  just  left  on  the  first  preparatory  stage  of  our  home¬ 
ward  journey ;  and,  far  back  on  the  inland  level,  a  larger  and 
loftier  mass,  the  grove  surrounding  the  great  Paknam  pagoda, 
was  the  only  thing  on  which  the  eye  could  rest  from  the  vain 
task  of  exploring  the  monotonous  sweep  of  the  horizon.  Here 
and  there  gleams  as  of  a  few  scattered  pieces  of  silver  marked 

1  From  ’Twixt  Land  and  Sea,  by  Joseph  Conrad,  published  by  Double¬ 
day,  Doran  and  Company,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  James  B. 
Tinker  &  Son,  Inc.,  agents. 
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the  windings  of  the  great  river ;  and  on  the  nearest  of  them, 
just  within  the  bar,  the  tug  steaming  right  into  the  land 
became  lost  to  my  sight,  hull  and  funnel  and  masts,  as  though 
the  impassive  earth  had  swallowed  her  up  without  an  effort, 
without  a  tremor.  My  eye  followed  the  light  cloud  of  her 
smoke,  now  here,  now  there,  above  the  plain,  according  to 
the  devious  curves  of  the  stream,  but  always  fainter  and 
farther  away,  till  I  lost  it  at  last  behind  the  mitre-shaped  hill 
of  the  great  pagoda.  And  then  I  was  left  alone  with  my  ship, 
anchored  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

She  floated  at  the  starting-point  of  a  long  journey,  very  still 
in  an  immense  stillness,  the  shadows  of  her  spars  flung  far  to 
the  eastward  by  the  setting  sun.  At  that  moment  I  was  alone 
on  her  decks.  There  was  not  a  sound  in  her — and  around  us 
nothing  moved,  nothing  lived,  not  a  canoe  on  the  water,  not  a 
bird  in  the  air,  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky.  In  this  breathless  pause 
at  the  threshold  of  a  long  passage  we  seemed  to  be  measuring 
our  fitness  for  a  long  and  arduous  enterprise,  the  appointed 
task  of  both  our  existences  to  be  carried  out,  far  from  all 
human  eyes,  with  only  sky  and  sea  for  spectators  and  for 
judges. 

There  must  have  been  some  glare  in  the  air  to  interfere 
with  one’s  sight,  because  it  was  only  just  before  the  sun  left  us 
that  my  roaming  eyes  made  out  beyond  the  highest  ridge  of 
the  principal  islet  of  the  group  something  which  did  away 
with  the  solemnity  of  perfect  solitude.  The  tide  of  darkness 
flowed  on  swiftly;  and  with  tropical  suddenness  a  swarm  of 
stars  came  out  above  the  shadowy  earth,  while  I  lingered  yet, 
my  hand  resting  lightly  on  my  ship’s  rail  as  if  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  trusted  friend.  But,  with  all  that  multitude  of 
celestial  bodies  staring  down  at  one,  the  comfort  of  quiet 
communion  with  her  was  gone  for  good.  And  there  were  also 
disturbing  sounds  by  this  time — voices,  footsteps  forward ; 
the  steward  flitted  along  the  main-deck,  a  busily  ministering 
spirit ;  a  hand-bell  tinkled  urgently  under  the  poop-deck.  .  .  . 

I  found  my  two  officers  waiting  for  me  near  the  supper 
table,  in  the  lighted  cuddy.  We  sat  down  at  once,  and  as  I 
helped  the  chief  mate,  I  said: 

Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  ship  anchored  inside  the 
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islands  1  I  saw  her  mastheads  above  the  ridge  as  the  sun  went 
down.” 

He  raised  sharply  his  simple  face,  overcharged  by  a  terrible 
growth  of  whisker,  and  emitted  his  usual  ejaculations:  “Bless 
my  soul,  sir!  You  don’t  say  so!” 

My  second  mate  was  a  round-cheeked,  silent  young  man, 
grave  beyond  his  years,  I  thought ;  but  as  our  eyes  happened 
to  meet  I  detected  a  slight  quiver  on  his  lips.  I  looked  down  at 
once.  It  was  not  my  part  to  encourage  sneering  on  board  my 
ship.  It  must  be  said,  too,  that  I  knew  very  little  of  my  officers. 
In  consequence  of  certain  events  of  no  particular  significance, 
except  to  myself,  I  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  only  a 
fortnight  before.  Neither  did  I  know  much  of  the  hands  for¬ 
ward.  All  these  people  had  been  together  for  eighteen  months 
or  so,  and  my  position  was  that  of  the  only  stranger  on  board. 
I  mention  this  because  it  has  some  bearing  on  what  is  to 
follow.  But  what  I  felt  most  was  my  being  a  stranger  to  the 
ship ;  and  if  all  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  was  somewhat  of  a 
stranger  to  myself.  The  youngest  man  on  board  (barring  the 
second  mate) ,  and  untried  as  yet  by  a  position  of  the  fullest 
responsibility,  I  was  willing  to  take  the  adequacy  of  the  others 
for  granted.  They  had  simply  to  be  equal  to  their  tasks ;  but  I 
wondered  how  far  I  should  turn  out  faithful  to  that  ideal 
conception  of  one’s  own  personality  every  man  sets  up  for 
himself  secretly. 

Meantime  the  chief  mate,  with  an  almost  visible  effect  of 
collaboration  on  the  part  of  his  round  eyes  and  frightful 
whiskers,  was  trying  to  evolve  a  theory  of  the  anchored  ship. 
His  dominant  trait  was  to  take  all  things  into  earnest  con¬ 
sideration.  He  was  of  a  painstaking  turn  of  mind.  As  he  used 
to  say,  he  “liked  to  account  to  himself”  for  practically  every¬ 
thing  that  came  in  his  way,  down  to  a  miserable  scorpion  he 
had  found  in  his  cabin  a  week  before.  The  why  and  the  where¬ 
fore  of  that  scorpion — how  it  got  on  board  and  came  to  select 
his  room  rather  than  the  pantry  (which  was  a  dark  place  and 
more  what  a  scorpion  would  be  partial  to),  and  how  on  earth 
it  managed  to  drown  itself  in  the  inkwell  of  his  writing-desk 
—had  exercised  him  infinitely.  The  ship  within  the  islands 
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was  much  more  easily  accounted  for;  and  just  as  we  were 
about  to  rise  from  table  he  made  his  pronouncement.  She  was, 
he  doubted  not,  a  ship  from  home  lately  arrived.  Probably  she 
drew  too  much  water  to  cross  the  bar  except  at  the  top  of 
spring  tides.  Therefore  she  went  into  that  natural  harbour  to 
wait  for  a  few  days  in  preference  to  remaining  in  an  open 
roadstead. 

“That’s  so,”  confirmed  the  second  mate,  suddenly,  in  his 
slightly  hoarse  voice.  “She  draws  over  twenty  feet.  She’s  the 
Liverpool  ship  Sephora  with  a  cargo  of  coal.  Hundred  and 
twenty-three  days  from  Cardiff.” 

We  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

“The  tugboat  skipper  told  me  when  he  came  on  board  for 
your  letters,  sir,”  explained  the  young  man.  “He  expects  to 
take  her  up  the  river  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

After  thus  overwhelming  us  with  the  extent  of  his  informa¬ 
tion  he  slipped  out  of  the  cabin.  The  mate  observed  regret¬ 
fully  that  he  “could  not  account  for  that  young  fellow’s 
whims.”  What  prevented  him  telling  us  all  about  it  at  once, 
he  wanted  to  know. 

I  detained  him  as  he  was  making  a  move.  For  the  last  two 
days  the  crew  had  had  plenty  of  hard  work,  and  the  night 
before  they  had  very  little  sleep.  I  felt  painfully  that  I — a 
stranger — was  doing  something  unusual  when  I  directed  him 
to  let  all  hands  turn  in  without  setting  an  anchor-watch.  1 
proposed  to  keep  on  deck  myself  till  one  o  ’clock  or  thereabouts. 
I  would  get  the  second  mate  to  relieve  me  at  that  hour. 

“He  will  turn  out  the  cook  and  the  steward  at  four,”  I 
concluded,  “and  then  give  you  a  call.  Of  course  at  the  slightest 
sign  of  any  sort  of  wind  we  ’ll  have  the  hands  up  and  make  a 
start  at  once.” 

He  concealed  his  astonishment.  “Very  well,  sir.”  Outside 
the  cuddy  he  put  his  head  in  the  second  mate’s  door  to  inform 
him  of  my  unheard-of  caprice  to  take  a  five  hours’  anchor- 
watch  on  myself.  I  heard  the  other  raise  his  voice  incredu¬ 
lously — “What?  The  captain  himself?”  Then  a  few  more 
murmurs,  a  door  closed,  then  another.  A  few  moments  later  I 
went  on  deck. 

My  strangeness,  which  had  made  me  sleepless,  had  prompted 
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that  unconventional  arrangement,  as  if  I  had  expected  in  those 
solitary  hours  of  the  night  to  get  on  terms  with  the  ship  of 
which  I  knew  nothing,  manned  by  men  of  whom  I  knew  very 
little  more.  Fast  alongside  a  wharf,  littered  like  any  ship  in 
port  with  a  tangle  of  unrelated  things,  invaded  by  unrelated 
shore  people,  I  had  hardly  seen  her  yet  properly.  Now,  as  she 
lay  cleared  for  sea,  the  stretch  of  her  main-deck  seemed  to  me 
very  fine  under  the  stars.  Very  fine,  very  roomy  for  her  size, 
and  very  inviting.  I  descended  the  poop  and  paced  the  waist, 
my  mind  picturing  to  myself  the  coming  passage  through  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  down  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  up  the 
Atlantic.  All  its  phases  were  familiar  enough  to  me,  every 
characteristic,  all  the  alternatives  which  were  likely  to  face 
me  on  the  high  seas — everything!  .  .  .  except  the  novel  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  command.  But  I  took  heart  from  the  reasonable 
thought  that  the  ship  was  like  other  ships,  the  men  like  other 
men,  and  that  the  sea  was  not  likely  to  keep  any  special  sur¬ 
prises  expressly  for  my  discomfiture. 

Arrived  at  that  comforting  conclusion,  I  bethought  myself 
of  a  cigar  and  went  below  to  get  it.  All  was  still  down  there. 
Everybody  at  the  after  end  of  the  ship  was  sleeping  pro¬ 
foundly.  I  came  out  again  on  the  quarter-deck,  agreeably  at 
ease  in  my  sleeping-suit  on  that  warm  breathless  night,  bare¬ 
footed,  a  glowing  cigar  in  my  teeth,  and,  going  forward,  I  was 
met  by  the  profound  silence  of  the  fore  end  of  the  ship.  Only 
as  I  passed  the  door  of  the  forecastle  I  heard  a  deep,  quiet, 
trustful  sigh  of  some  sleeper  inside.  And  suddenly  I  rejoiced 
in  the  great  security  of  the  sea  as  compared  with  the  unrest 
of  the  land,  in  my  choice  of  that  untempted  life  presenting 
no  disquieting  problems,  invested  with  an  elementary  moral 
beauty  by  the  absolute  straightforwardness  of  its  appeal  and 
by  the  singleness  of  its  purpose. 

*  The  riding-light  in  the  fore-rigging  burned  with  a  clear, 
untroubled,  as  if  symbolic,  flame,  confident  and  bright  in  the 
mysterious  shades  of  the  night.  Passing  on  my  way  aft  along 
the  other  side  of  the  ship,  I  observed  that  the  rope  side-ladder, 
put  over,  no  doubt,  for  the  master  of  the  tug  when  he  came 
to  fetch  away  our  letters,  had  not  been  hauled  in  as  it  should 
have  been.  I  became  annoyed  at  this,  for  exactitude  in  small 
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matters  is  the  very  soul  of  discipline.  Then  I  reflected  that  I 
had  myself  peremptorily  dismissed  my  officers  from  duty,  and 
by  my  own  act  had  prevented  the  anchor-watch  being  formally 
set  and  things  properly  attended  to.  I  asked  myself  whether  it 
was  wise  ever  to  interfere  with  the  established  routine  of 
duties  even  from  the  kindest  of  motives.  My  action  might  have 
made  me  appear  eccentric.  Goodness  only  knew  how  that  ab¬ 
surdly  whiskered  mate  would  “account”  for  my  conduct,  and 
what  the  whole  ship  thought  of  that  informality  of  their  new 
captain.  I  was  vexed  with  myself. 

Not  from  compunction  certainly,  but,  as  it  were  mechani¬ 
cally,  I  proceeded  to  get  the  ladder  in  myself.  Now  a  side- 
ladder  of  that  sort  is  a  light  affair  and  comes  in  easily,  yet  my 
vigorous  tug,  which  should  have  brought  it  flying  on  board, 
merely  recoiled  upon  my  body  in  a  totally  unexpected  jerk. 
What  the  devil!  ...  I  was  so  astounded  by  the  immovable¬ 
ness  of  that  ladder  that  I  remained  stock-still,  trying  to 
account  for  it  to  myself  like  that  imbecile  mate  of  mine.  In  the 
end,  of  course,  I  put  my  head  over  the  rail. 

The  side  of  the  ship  made  an  opaque  belt  of  shadow  on  the 
darkling  glassy  shimmer  of  the  sea.  But  I  saw  at  once  some¬ 
thing  elongated  and  pale  floating  very  close  to  the  ladder. 
Before  I  could  form  a  guess  a  faint  flash  of  phosphorescent 
light,  which  seemed  to  issue  suddenly  from  the  naked  body 
of  a  man,  flickered  in  the  sleeping  water  with  the  elusive,  silent 
play  of  summer  lightning  in  a  night  sky.  With  a  gasp  I  saw 
revealed  to  my  stare  a  pair  of  feet,  the  long  legs,  a  broad  livid 
back  immersed  right  up  to  the  neck  in  a  greenish  cadaverous 
glow.  One  hand,  awash,  clutched  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
ladder.  He  was  complete  but  for  the  head.  A  headless  corpse ! 
The  cigar  dropped  out  of  my  gaping  mouth  with  a  tiny  plop 
and  a  short  hiss  quite  audible  in  the  absolute  stillness  of  all 
things  under  heaven.  At  that  I  suppose  he  raised  up  his  face, 
a  dimly  pale  oval  in  the  shadow  of  the  ship’s  side.  But  even 
then  I  could  only  barely  make  out  down  there  the  shape  of  his 
black-haired  head.  However,  it  was  enough  for  the  horrid, 
frost-bound  sensation  which  had  gripped  me  about  the  chest 
to  pass  off.  The  moment  of  vain  exclamations  was  past,  too.  I 
only  climbed  on  the  spare  spar  and  leaned  over  the  rail  as  far 
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as  I  could,  to  bring  my  eyes  nearer  to  that  mystery  floating 
alongside. 

As  he  hung  by  the  ladder,  like  a  resting  swimmer,  the  sea¬ 
lightning  played  about  his  limbs  at  every  stir;  and  he  ap¬ 
peared  in  it  ghastly,  slivery,  fish-like.  He  remained  as  mute  as 
a  fish,  too.  He  made  no  motion  to  get  out  of  the  water,  either. 
It  was  inconceivable  that  he  should  not  attempt  to  come  on 
board,  and  strangely  troubling  to  suspect  that  perhaps  he  did 
not  want  to.  And  my  first  words  were  prompted  by  just  that 
troubled  incertitude. 

‘  ‘  What ’s  the  matter  ?  ”  I  asked  in  my  ordinary  tone,  speak¬ 
ing  down  to  the  face  upturned  exactly  under  mine. 

“Cramp,”  it  answered,  no  louder.  Then  slightly  anxious, 
“I  say,  no  need  to  call  any  one.” 

“I  was  not  going  to,”  I  said. 

“Are  you  alone  on  deck?” 

“Yes.” 

I  had  somehow  the  impression  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
letting  go  the  ladder  to  swim  away  beyond  my  ken — mysteri¬ 
ous  as  he  came.  But,  for  the  moment,  this  being  appearing  as  if 
he  had  risen  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  (it  was  certainly  the 
nearest  land  to  the  ship)  wanted  only  to  know  the  time.  I 
told  him.  And  he,  down  there,  tentatively : 

“I  suppose  your  captain’s  turned  in?” 

“I  am  sure  he  isn’t,”  I  said. 

He  seemed  to  struggle  with  himself,  for  I  heard  something 
like  the  low,  bitter  murmur  of  doubt.  “What’s  the  good?”  His 
next  words  came  out  with  a  hesitating  effort. 

“Look  here,  my  man.  Could  you  call  him  out  quietly?” 

I  thought  the  time  had  come  to  declare  myself. 

“I  am  the  captain.” 

I  heard  a  “By  Jove!”  whispered  at  the  level  of  the  water. 
The  phosphorescence  flashed  in  the  swirl  of  the  water  all  about 
his  limbs,  his  other  hand  seized  the  ladder. 

“My  name’s  Leggatt.” 

The  voice  was  calm  and  resolute.  A  good  voice.  The  self- 
possession  of  that  man  had  somehow  induced  a  corresponding 
state  in  myself.  It  was  very  quietly  that  I  remarked : 

“You  must  be  a  good  swimmer.” 
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“Yes.  I’ve  been  in  the  water  practically  since  nine  o’clock. 
The  question  for  me  now  is  whether  I  am  to  let  go  this  ladder 
and  go  on  swimming  till  I  sink  from  exhaustion,  or— to  come 
on  board  here.” 

I  felt  this  was  no  mere  formula  of  desperate  speech,  but  a 
real  alternative  in  the  view  of  a  strong  soul.  I  should  have 
gathered  from  this  that  he  was  young;  indeed,  it  is  only  the 
young  who  are  ever  confronted  by  such  clear  issues.  But  at 
the  time  it  was  pure  intuition  on  my  part.  A  mysterious  com¬ 
munication  was  established  already  between  us  two  in  the 
face  of  that  silent,  darkened  tropical  sea.  I  was  young,  too ; 
young  enough  to  make  no  comment.  The  man  in  the  water 
began  suddenly  to  climb  up  the  ladder,  and  I  hastened  away 
from  the  rail  to  fetch  some  clothes. 

Before  entering  the  cabin  I  stood  still,  listening  in  the  lobby 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  A  faint  snore  came  through  the  closed 
door  of  the  chief  mate’s  room.  The  second  mate’s  door  was  on 
the  hook,  but  the  darkness  in  there  was  absolutely  soundless. 
He,  too,  was  young  and  could  sleep  like  a  stone.  Remained 
the  steward,  but  he  was  not  likely  to  wake  up  before  he  was 
called.  I  got  a  sleeping-suit  out  of  my  room  and,  coming  back 
on  deck,  saw  the  naked  man  from  the  sea  sitting  on  the  main- 
hatch,  glimmering  white  in  the  darkness,  his  elbows  on  his 
knees  and  his  head  in  his  hands.  In  a  moment  he  had  concealed 
his  damp  body  in  a  sleeping-suit  of  the  same  grey-stripe  pat¬ 
tern  as  the  one  I  was  wearing  and  followed  me  like  my  double 
on  the  poop.  Together  we  moved  right  aft,  barefooted,  silent. 

“What  is  it?”  I  asked  in  a  deadened  voice,  taking  the 
lighted  lamp  out  of  the  binnacle,  and  raising  it  to  his  face. 

“An  ugly  business.” 

He  had  rather  regular  features ;  a  good  mouth ;  light  eyes 
under  somewhat  heavy,  dark  eyebrows ;  a  smooth,  square  fore¬ 
head  ;  no  growth  on  his  cheeks ;  a  small,  brown  moustache,  and 
a  well-shaped,  round  chin.  His  expression  was  concentrated, 
meditative,  under  the  inspecting  light  of  the  lamp  I  held  up 
to  his  face ;  such  as  a  man  thinking  hard  in  solitude  might 
wear.  My  sleeping-suit  was  just  right  for  his  size.  A  well- 
knit  young  fellow  of  twenty-five  at  most.  He  caught  his  lower 
lip  with  the  edge  of  white,  even  teeth. 
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‘‘Yes,”  I  said,  replacing  the  lamp  in  the  binnacle.  The 
warm,  heavy  tropical  night  closed  upon  his  head  again. 

“There’s  a  ship  over  there,”  he  murmured. 

“Yes,  I  know.  The  Sephara.  Did  you  know  of  us?” 

“Hadn’t  the  slightest  idea.  I  am  the  mate  of  her - ”  He 

paused  and  corrected  himself.  “I  should  say  I  was.” 

1 ‘  Aha  !  Something  wrong  ?  ’  ’ 

“Yes.  Very  wrong  indeed.  I’ve  killed  a  man.” 

“What  do  you  mean?  Just  now?” 

“No,  on  the  passage.  Weeks  ago.  Thirty -nine  south.  When 
I  say  a  man - ” 

‘  ‘  Fit  of  temper,  ’  ’  I  suggested,  confidently. 

The  shadowy,  dark  head,  like  mine,  seemed  to  nod  imper¬ 
ceptibly  above  the  ghostly  grey  of  my  sleeping-suit.  It  was, 
in  the  night,  as  though  I  had  been  faced  by  my  own  reflection 
in  the  depths  of  a  sombre  and  immense  mirror. 

“A  pretty  thing  to  have  to  own  up  to  for  a  Conway  boy,” 
murmured  my  double,  distinctly. 

“You’re  a  Conway  boy?” 

“I  am,”  he  said,  as  if  startled.  Then,  slowly  .  .  .  “Perhaps 
you  too - ” 

It  was  so ;  but  being  a  couple  of  years  older  I  had  left 
before  he  joined.  After  a  quick  interchange  of  dates  a  silence 
fell ;  and  I  thought  suddenly  of  my  absurd  mate  with  his 
terrific  whiskers  and  the  “Bless  my  soul — you  don’t  say  so” 
type  of  intellect.  My  double  gave  me  an  inkling  of  his  thoughts 
by  saying: 

“My  father’s  a  parson  in  Norfolk.  Do  you  see  me  before  a 
judge  and  jury  on  that  charge?  For  myself  I  can’t  see  the 

necessity.  There  are  fellows  that  an  angel  from  heaven - And 

I  am  not  that.  He  was  one  of  those  creatures  that  are  just 
simmering  all  the  time  with  a  silly  sort  of  wickedness.  Miser¬ 
able  devils  that  have  no  business  to  live  at  all.  He  wouldn’t  do 
his  duty  and  wouldn’t  let  anybody  else  do  theirs.  But  what’s 
the  good  of  talking!  You  know  well  enough  the  sort  of  ill- 
conditioned  snarling  cur - ” 

He  appealed  to  me  as  if  our  experiences  had  been  as  iden¬ 
tical  as  our  clothes.  And  I  knew  well  enough  the  pestiferous 
danger  of  such  a  character  where  there  are  no  means  of  legal 
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repression.  And  I  knew  well  enough  also  that  my  double  there 
was  no  homicidal  ruffian.  I  did  not  think  of  asking  him  for 
details,  and  he  told  me  the  story  roughly  in  brusque,  discon¬ 
nected  sentences.  I  needed  no  more.  I  saw  it  all  going  on  as 
though  I  were  myself  inside  that  other  sleeping-suit. 

“It  happened  while  we  were  setting  a  reefed  foresail,  at 
dusk.  Reefed  foresail!  You  understand  the  sort  of  weather. 
The  only  sail  we  had  left  to  keep  the  ship  running;  so  you 
may  guess  what  it  had  been  like  for  days.  Anxious  sort  of  job, 
that.  He  gave  me  some  of  his  cursed  insolence  at  the  sheet.  I 
tell  you  I  was  overdone  with  this  terrific  weather  that  seemed 
to  have  no  end  to  it.  Terrific,  I  tell  you — and  a  deep  ship.  I 
believe  the  fellow  himself  was  half  crazed  with  funk.  It  was 
no  time  for  gentlemanly  reproof,  so  I  turned  round  and  felled 
him  like  an  ox.  He  up  and  at  me.  We  closed  just  as  an  awful 
sea  made  for  the  ship.  All  hands  saw  it  coming  and  took  to  the 
rigging,  but  I  had  him  by  the  throat,  and  went  on  shaking 
him  like  a  rat,  the  men  above  us  yelling,  “Look  out!  look 
out !”  Then  a  crash  as  if  the  sky  had  fallen  on  my  head.  They 
say  that  for  over  ten  minutes  hardly  anything  was  to  be  seen 
of  the  ship — just  the  three  masts  and  a  bit  of  the  forecastle 
head  and  of  the  poop  all  awash  driving  along  in  a  smother  of 
foam.  It  was  a  miracle  that  they  found  us,  jammed  together 
behind  the  forebits.  It’s  clear  that  I  meant  business,  because 
I  was  holding  him  by  the  throat  still  when  they  picked  us  up. 
He  was  black  in  the  face.  It  was  too  much  for  them.  It  seems 
they  rushed  us  aft  together,  gripped  as  we  were,  screaming 
“Murder!”  like  a  lot  of  lunatics,  and  broke  into  the  cuddy. 
And  the  ship  running  for  her  life,  touch  and  go  all  the  time, 
any  minute  her  last  in  a  sea  fit  to  turn  your  hair  grey  only 
a-looking  at  it.  I  understand  that  the  skipper,  too,  started 
raving  like  the  rest  of  them.  The  man  had  been  deprived  of 
sleep  for  more  than  a  week,  and  to  have  this  sprung  on  him 
at  the  height  of  a  furious  gale  nearly  drove  him  out  of  his 
mind.  I  wonder  they  didn’t  fling  me  overboard  after  getting 
the  carcass  of  their  precious  shipmate  out  of  my  fingers.  They 
had  rather  a  job  to  separate  us,  I’ve  been  told.  A  sufficiently 
fierce  story  to  make  an  old  judge  and  a  respectable  jury  sit  up 
a  bit.  The  first  thing  I  heard  when  I  came  to  myself  was  the 
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maddening  howling  of  that  endless  gale,  and  on  that  the  voice 
of  the  old  man.  He  was  hanging  on  to  my  bunk,  staring  into 
my  face  out  of  his  sou’wester. 

“  ‘Mr.  Leggatt,  you  have  killed  a  man.  You  can  act  no 
longer  as  chief  mate  of  this  ship.  ’  ’  * 

His  care  to  subdue  his  voice  made  it  sound  monotonous.  He 
rested  a  hand  on  the  end  of  the  skylight  to  steady  himself  with, 
and  all  that  time  did  not  stir  a  limb,  so  far  as  I  could  see. 
“Nice  little  tale  for  a  quiet  tea-party,”  he  concluded  in  the 
same  tone. 

One  of  my  hands,  too,  rested  on  the  end  of  the  skylight; 
neither  did  I  stir  a  limb,  so  far  as  I  knew.  We  stood  less  than 
a  foot  from  each  other.  It  occurred  to  me  that  if  old  “Bless  my 
soul — you  don’t  say  so”  were  to  put  his  head  up  the  com¬ 
panion  and  catch  sight  of  us,  he  would  think  he  was  seeing 
double,  or  imagine  himself  come  upon  a  scene  of  weird  witch¬ 
craft;  the  strange  captain  having  a  quiet  confabulation  by 
the  wheel  with  his  own  grey  ghost.  I  became  very  much  con¬ 
cerned  to  prevent  anything  of  the  sort.  I  heard  the  other’s 
soothing  undertone. 

“My  father’s  a  parson  in  Norfolk,”  it  said.  Evidently  he 
had  forgotten  he  had  told  me  this  important  fact  before.  Truly 
a  nice  little  tale. 

“You  had  better  slip  down  into  my  stateroom  now,”  I  said, 
moving  off  stealthily.  My  double  followed  my  movements ;  our 
bare  feet  made  no  sound;  I  let  him  in,  closed  the  door  with 
care,  and,  after  giving  a  call  to  the  second  mate,  returned  on 
deck  for  my  relief. 

“Not  much  sign  of  any  wind  yet,”  I  remarked  when  he 
approached. 

“No,  sir.  Not  much,”  he  assented,  sleepily,  in  his  hoarse 
voice,  with  just  enough  deference,  no  more,  and  barely  sup¬ 
pressing  a  yawn. 

“Well,  that’s  all  you  have  to  look  out  for.  You  have  got  your 
orders.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

I  paced  a  turn  or  two  on  the  poop  and  saw  him  take  up  his 
position  face  forward  with  his  elbow  in  the  ratlines  of  the 
mizzen-rigging  before  I  went  below.  The  mate’s  faint  snoring 
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was  still  going  on  peacefully.  The  cuddy  lamp  was  burning 
over  the  table  on  which  stood  a  vase  with  flowers,  a  polite 
attention  from  the  ship ’s  provision  merchant — the  last  flowers 
we  should  see  for  the  next  three  months  at  the  very  least.  Two 
bunches  of  bananas  hung  from  the  beam  symmetrically,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  rudder-casing.  Everything  was  as  before 
in  the  ship— except  that  two  of  her  captain’s  sleeping-suits 
were  simultaneously  in  use,  one  motionless  in  the  cuddy,  the 
other  keeping  very  still  in  the  captain’s  stateroom. 

It  must  be  explained  here  that  my  cabin  had  the  form  of 
the  capital  letter  L,  the  door  being  within  the  angle  and  open¬ 
ing  into  the  short  part  of  the  letter.  A  couch  was  to  the  left, 
the  bed-place  to  the  right ;  my  writing-desk  and  the  chronom¬ 
eters  ’  table  faced  the  door.  But  any  one  opening  it,  unless 
he  stepped  right  inside,  had  no  view  of  what  I  call  the  long 
(or  vertical)  part  of  the  letter.  It  contained  some  lockers  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  bookcase;  and  a  few  clothes,  a  thick  jacket  or 
two,  caps,  oilskin  coat,  and  such  like,  hung  on  hooks.  There 
was  at  the  bottom  of  that  part  a  door  opening  into  my  bath¬ 
room,  which  could  be  entered  also  directly  from  the  saloon. 
But  that  way  was  never  used. 

The  mysterious  arrival  had  discovered  the  advantage  of 
this  particular  shape.  Entering  my  room,  lighted  strongly  by 
a  big  bulkhead  lamp  swung  on  gimbals  above  my  writing- 
desk,  I  did  not  see  him  anywhere  till  he  stepped  out  quietly 
from  behind  the  coats  hung  in  the  recessed  part. 

“I  heard  somebody  moving  about,  and  went  in  there  at 
once,”  he  whispered. 

I,  too,  spoke  under  my  breath. 

“Nobody  is  likely  to  come  in  here  without  knocking  and 
getting  permission.  ’  ’ 

He  nodded.  His  face  was  thin  and  the  sunburn  faded,  as 
though  he  had  been  ill.  And  no  wonder.  He  had  been,  I  heard 
presently,  kept  under  arrest  in  his  cabin  for  nearly  seven 
weeks.  But  there  was  nothing  sickly  in  his  eyes  or  in  his  ex¬ 
pression.  He  was  not  a  bit  like  me,  really;  yet,  as  we  stood 
leaning  over  my  bed-place,  whispering  side  by  side,  with  our 
dark  heads  together  and  our  backs  to  the  door,  anybody  bold 
enough  to  open  it  stealthily  would  have  been  treated  to  the 
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uncanny  sight  of  a  double  captain  busy  talking  in  whispers 
with  his  other  self. 

“But  all  this  doesn’t  tell  me  how  you  came  to  hang  on  to 
our  side-ladder,”  I  inquired,  in  the  hardly  audible  murmurs 
we  used,  after  he  had  told  me  something  more  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  on  board  the  Sephora  once  the  bad  weather  was  over. 

“When  we  sighted  Java  Head  I  had  had  time  to  think  all 
those  matters  out  several  times  over.  I  had  six  weeks  of  doing 
nothing  else,  and  with  only  an  hour  or  so  every  evening  for  a 
tramp  on  the  quarter-deck.” 

He  whispered,  his  arms  folded  on  the  side  of  my  bed-place, 
staring  through  the  open  port.  And  I  could  imagine  perfectly 
the  manner  of  this  thinking  out — a  stubborn  if  not  a  steadfast 
operation;  something  of  which  I  should  have  been  perfectly 
incapable. 

“I  reckoned  it  would  be  dark  before  we  closed  with  the 
land,”  he  continued,  so  low  that  I  had  to  strain  my  hearing, 
near  as  we  were  to  each  other,  shoulder  touching  shoulder 
almost.  “  So  I  asked  to  speak  to  the  old  man.  He  always  seemed 
very  sick  when  he  came  to  see  me — as  if  he  could  not  look  me 
in  the  face.  You  know,  that  foresail  saved  the  ship.  She  was  too 
deep  to  have  run  long  under  bare  poles.  And  it  was  I  that 
managed  to  set  it  for  him.  Anyway,  he  came.  When  I  had  him 
in  my  cabin— he  stood  by  the  door  looking  at  me  as  if  I  had 
the  halter  round  my  neck  already — I  asked  him  right  away  to 
leave  my  cabin  door  unlocked  at  night  while  the  ship  was 
going  through  Sunda  Straits.  There  would  be  the  Java  coast 
within  two  or  three  miles,  off  Angier  Point.  I  wanted  nothing 
more.  I’ve  had  a  prize  for  swimming  my  second  year  in  the 
Conway.” 

“I  can  believe  it,”  I  breathed  out. 

“God  only  knows  why  they  locked  me  in  every  night.  To 
see  some  of  their  faces  you’d  have  thought  they  were  afraid 
I’d  go  about  at  night  strangling  people.  Am  I  a  murdering 
brute?  Do  I  look  it?  By  Jove!  if  I  had  been  lie  wouldn’t  have 
trusted  himself  like  that  into  my  room.  You’ll  say  I  might 
have  chucked  him  aside  and  bolted  out,  there  and  then — it  was 
dark  already.  Well,  no.  And  for  the  same  reason  I  wouldn’t 
think  of  trying  to  smash  the  door.  There  would  have  been  a 
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rush  to  stop  me  at  the  noise,  and  I  did  not  mean  to  get  into  a 
confounded  scrimmage.  Somebody  else  might  have  got  killed 

_ for  I  would  not  have  broken  out  only  to  get  chucked  back, 

and  I  did  not  want  any  more  of  that  work.  He  refused,  looking 
more  sick  than  ever.  He  was  afraid  of  the  men,  and  also  of  that 
old  second  mate  of  his  who  had  been  sailing  with  him  for 
years — a  grey-headed  old  humbug ;  and  his  steward,  too,  had 
been  with  him  devil  knows  how  long— seventeen  years  or  more 
— a  dogmatic  sort  of  loafer  w7ho  hated  me  like  poison,  just 
because  I  was  the  chief  mate.  No  chief  mate  ever  made  more 
than  one  voyage  in  the  Soph, ora,  you  know.  Those  two  old 
chaps  ran  the  ship.  Devil  only  knows  what  the  skipper  wasn’t 
afraid  of  (all  his  nerve  went  to  pieces  altogether  in  that 
hellish  spell  of  bad  weather  we  had) — of  what  the  law  would 
do  to  him — of  his  wife,  perhaps.  Oh,  yes!  she’s  on  board. 
Though  I  don’t  think  she  would  have  meddled.  She  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  have  me  out  of  the  ship  in  any  way. 
The  ‘brand  of  Cain’  business,  don’t  you  see.  That’s  all  right. 

I  was  ready  enough  to  go  off  wandering  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — and  that  was  price  enough  to  pay  for  an  Abel  of  that 
sort.  Anyhow,  he  wouldn ’t  listen  to  me.  ‘  This  thing  must  take 
its  course.  I  represent  the  law  here.’  He  was  shaking  like  a 
leaf.  ‘So  you  won’t?’  ‘No!’  ‘Then  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
sleep  on  that,’  I  said,  and  turned  my  back  on  him.  ‘I  wonder 
that  you  can,’  cries  he,  and  locks  the  door. 

“Well,  after  that,  I  couldn’t.  Not  very  well.  That  was  three 
weeks  ago.  We  have  had  a  slow  passage  through  the  Java  Sea; 
drifted  about  Carimata  for  ten  days.  When  we  anchored  here 
they  thought,  I  suppose,  it  was  all  right.  The  nearest  land 
(and  that’s  five  miles)  is  the  ship’s  destination;  the  consul 
would  soon  set  about  catching  me ;  and  there  wmuld  have  been 
no  object  in  bolting  to  these  islets  there.  I  don’t  suppose 
there ’s  a  drop  of  water  on  them.  I  don ’t  know  how  it  was,  but 
to-night  that  steward,  after  bringing  me  my  supper,  went  out 
to  let  me  eat  it,  and  left  the  door  unlocked.  And  I  ate  it — all 
there  was,  too.  After  I  had  finished  I  strolled  out  on  the 
quarter-deck.  I  don’t  know  that  I  meant  to  do  anything.  A 
breath  of  fresh  air  was  all  I  wanted,  I  believe.  Then  a  sudden 
temptation  came  over  me.  I  kicked  off  my  slippers  and  was  in 
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the  water  before  I  had  made  up  my  mind  fairly.  Somebody 
heard  the  splash  and  they  raised  an  awful  hullabaloo.  ‘He’s 
gone  !  Lower  the  boats !  He’s  committed  suicide  !  No,  he’s  swim¬ 
ming.’  Certainly  I  was  swimming.  It’s  not  so  easy  for  a 
swimmer  like  me  to  commit  suicide  by  drowning.  I  landed  on 
the  nearest  islet  before  the  boat  left  the  ship’s  side.  I  heard 
them  pulling  about  in  the  dark,  hailing,  and  so  on,  but  after 
a  bit  they  gave  up.  Everything  quieted  down  and  the  an¬ 
chorage  became  as  still  as  death.  I  sat  down  on  a  stone  and 
began  to  think.  I  felt  certain  they  would  start  searching  for 
me  at  daylight.  There  was  no  place  to  hide  on  those  stony 
things — and  if  there  had  been,  what  would  have  been  the 
good?  But  now  I  was  clear  of  that  ship,  I  was  not  going  back. 
So  after  a  while  I  took  off  all  my  clothes,  tied  them  up  in  a 
bundle  with  a  stone  inside,  and  dropped  them  in  the  deep 
water  on  the  outer  side  of  that  islet.  That  was  suicide  enough 
for  me.  Let  them  think  what  they  liked,  but  I  didn’t  mean  to 
drown  myself.  I  meant  to  swim  till  I  sank — but  that ’s  not  the 
same  thing.  I  struck  out  for  another  of  these  little  islands,  and 
it  was  from  that  one  that  I  first  saw  your  riding-light.  Some¬ 
thing  to  swim  for.  I  went  on  easily,  and  on  the  way  I  came 
upon  a  flat  rock  a  foot  or  two  above  water.  In  the  daytime,  I 
dare  say,  you  might  make  it  out  with  a  glass  from  your  poop. 
I  scrambled  up  on  it  and  rested  myself  for  a  bit.  Then  I  made 
another  start.  That  last  spell  must  have  been  over  a  mile.  ’  ’ 

His  whisper  was  getting  fainter  and  fainter,  and  all  the 
time  he  stared  straight  out  through  the  porthole,  in  which 
there  was  not  even  a  star  to  be  seen.  I  had  not  interrupted 
him.  There  was  something  that  made  comment  impossible  in 
his  narrative,  or  perhaps  in  himself;  a  sort  of  feeling,  a 
quality,  which  I  can’t  find  a  name  for.  And  when  he  ceased, 
all  I  found  was  a  futile  whisper:  “So  you  swam  for  our 
light?” 

“Yes — straight  for  it.  It  was  something  to  swim  for.  I 
couldn’t  see  any  stars  low  down  because  the  coast  was  in  the 
way,  and  I  couldn ’t  seen  the  land,  either.  The  water  was  like 
glass.  One  might  have  been  swimming  in  a  confounded  thou¬ 
sand-feet  deep  cistern  with  no  place  for  scrambling  out  any¬ 
where ;  but  what  I  didn’t  like  was  the  notion  of  swimming 
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round  and  round  like  a  crazed  bullock  before  I  gave  out ;  and 
as  I  didn’t  mean  to  go  back  .  .  .  No.  Do  you  see  me  being 
hauled  back,  stark  naked,  off  one  of  these  little  islands  by  the 
scruff  of  the  neck  and  fighting  like  a  wild  beast?  Somebody 
would  have  got  killed  for  certain,  and  I  did  not  want  any  of 
that.  So  I  went  on.  Then  your  ladder - ” 

“Why  didn’t  you  hail  the  ship?”  I  asked,  a  little  louder. 

He  touched  my  shoulder  lightly.  Lazy  footsteps  came  right 
over  our  heads  and  stopped.  The  second  mate  had  crossed  from 
the  other  side  of  the  poop  and  might  have  been  hanging  over 
the  rail,  for  all  we  knew. 

“He  couldn’t  hear  us  talking— could  he?”  My  double 
breathed  into  my  very  ear,  anxiously. 

His  anxiety  was  an  answer,  a  sufficient  answer,  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  had  put  to  him.  An  answer  containing  all  the  difficulty 
of  that  situation.  I  closed  the  porthole  quietly,  to  make  sure. 
A  louder  word  might  have  been  overheard. 

“Who’s  that?”  he  whispered  then. 

“My  second  mate.  But  I  don’t  know  much  more  of  the 
fellow  than  you  do.  ’  ’ 

And  I  told  him  a  little  about  myself.  I  had  been  appointed 
to  take  charge  while  I  least  expected  anything  of  the  sort,  not 
quite  a  fortnight  ago.  I  didn’t  know  either  the  ship  or  the 
people.  Hadn’t  had  the  time  in  port  to  look  about  me  or  size 
anybody  up.  And  as  to  the  crew,  all  they  knew  was  that  I  was 
appointed  to  take  the  ship  home.  For  the  rest,  I  was  almost  as 
much  of  a  stranger  on  board  as  himself,  I  said.  And  at  the 
moment  I  felt  it  most  acutely.  I  felt  that  it  would  take  very 
little  to  make  me  a  suspect  person  in  the  eyes  of  the  ship’s 
company. 

He  had  turned  about  meantime ;  and  we,  the  two  strangers 
in  the  ship,  faced  each  other  in  identical  attitudes. 

“Your  ladder - ”  he  murmured,  after  a  silence.  “Who’d 

have  thought  of  finding  a  ladder  hanging  over  at  night  in  a 
ship  anchored  out  here !  I  felt  just  then  a  very  unpleasant 
faintness.  After  the  life  I ’ve  been  leading  for  nine  weeks,  any¬ 
body  would  have  got  out  of  condition.  I  wasn’t  capable  of 
swimming  round  as  far  as  your  rudder-chains.  And,  lo  and 
behold !  there  was  a  ladder  to  get  hold  of.  After  I  gripped  it  I 
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said  to  myself,  ‘What’s  the  good?’  When  I  saw  a  man’s  head 
looking  over  I  thought  I  would  swim  away  presently  and  leave 
him  shouting — in  whatever  language  it  was.  I  didn’t  mind 
being  looked  at.  I — I  liked  it.  And  then  you  speaking  to  me  so 
quietly — as  if  you  had  expected  me — made  me  hold  on  a  little 
longer.  It  had  been  a  confounded  lonely  time — I  don’t  mean 
while  swimming.  I  was  glad  to  talk  a  little  to  somebody  that 
didn’t  belong  to  the  Sephora.  As  to  asking  for  the  captain, 
that  was  a  mere  impulse.  It  could  have  been  no  use,  with  all 
the  ship  knowing  about  me  and  the  other  people  pretty  certain 
to  be  round  here  in  the  morning.  I  don’t  know — I  wanted  to 
be  seen,  to  talk  with  somebody,  before  I  went  on.  I  don’t  know 
what  I  would  have  said.  .  .  .  ‘Fine  night,  isn’t  it?’  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.” 

‘  ‘  Do  you  think  they  will  be  round  here  presently  ?  ”  I  asked 
with  some  incredulity. 

“Quite  likely,”  he  said,  faintly. 

He  looked  extremely  haggard  all  of  a  sudden.  His  head 
rolled  on  his  shoulders. 

“H’m.  We  shall  see  then.  Meantime  get  into  that  bed,”  I 
whispered.  “Want  help?  There.” 

It  was  a  rather  high  bed-place  with  a  set  of  drawers  under¬ 
neath.  This  amazing  swimmer  really  needed  the  lift  I  gave 
him  by  seizing  his  leg.  He  tumbled  in,  rolled  over  on  his  back, 
and  flung  one  arm  across  his  eyes.  And  then,  with  his  face 
nearly  hidden,  he  must  have  looked  exactly  as  I  used  to  look  in 
that  bed.  I  gazed  upon  my  other  self  for  a  while  before  draw¬ 
ing  across  carefully  the  two  green  serge  curtains  which  ran  on 
a  brass  rod.  I  thought  for  a  moment  of  pinning  them  together 
for  greater  safety,  but  I  sat  down  on  the  couch,  and  once 
there  I  felt  unwilling  to  rise  and  hunt  for  a  pin.  I  would  do  it 
in  a  moment.  I  was  extremely  tired,  in  a  peculiarly  intimate 
way,  by  the  strain  of  stealthiness,  by  the  effort  of  whispering 
and  the  general  secrecy  of  this  excitement.  It  was  three  o’clock 
by  now  and  I  had  been  on  my  feet  since  nine,  but  I  was  not 
sleepy;  I  could  not  have  gone  to  sleep.  I  sat  there,  fagged  out, 
looking  at  the  curtains,  trying  to  clear  my  mind  of  the  con¬ 
fused  sensation  of  being  in  two  places  at  once,  and  greatly 
bothered  by  an  exasperating  knocking  in  my  head.  It  was  a 
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relief  to  discover  suddenly  that  it  was  not  in  my  head  at  all, 
but  on  the  outside  of  the  door.  Before  I  could  collect  myself 
the  words  “Come  in”  were  out  of  my  mouth,  and  the  steward 
entered  with  a  tray,  bringing  in  my  morning  coffee.  I  had 
slept,  after  all,  and  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  shouted,  ‘  ‘  This 
way!  I  am  here,  steward,”  as  though  he  had  been  miles  away. 
He  put  down  the  tray  on  the  table  next  the  couch  and  only 
then  said,  very  quietly,  “I  can  see  you  are  here,  sir.”  I  felt 
him  give  me  a  keen  look,  but  I  dared  not  meet  his  eyes  just 
then.  He  must  have  wondered  why  I  had  drawn  the  curtains 
of  my  bed  before  going  to  sleep  on  the  couch.  He  went  out, 
hooking  the  door  open  as  usual. 

I  heard  the  crew  washing  decks  above  me.  I  knew  I  would 
have  been  told  at  once  if  there  had  been  any  wind.  Calm,  I 
thought,  and  I  was  doubly  vexed.  Indeed,  I  felt  dual  more 
than  ever.  The  steward  reappeared  suddenly  in  the  doorway. 

I  jumped  up  from  the  couch  so  quickly  that  he  gave  a  start. 

‘  ‘  AVhat  do  you  want  here  ?  ’  ’ 

“Close  your  port,  sir — they  are  washing  decks.” 

“It  is  closed,”  I  said,  reddening. 

“Very  well,  sir.”  But  he  did  not  move  from  the  doorway 
and  returned  my  stare  in  an  extraordinary,  equivocal  manner 
for  a  time.  Then  his  eyes  wavered,  all  his  expression  changed, 
and  in  a  voice  unusually  gentle,  almost  coaxingly : 

‘  ‘  May  I  come  in  to  take  the  empty  cup  away,  sir  ?  ” 

“Of  course!”  I  turned  my  back  on  him  while  he  popped 
in  and  out.  Then  I  unhooked  and  closed  the  door  and  even 
pushed  the  bolt.  This  sort  of  thing  could  not  go  on  very  long. 
The  cabin  was  as  hot  as  an  oven,  too.  I  took  a  peep  at  my 
double,  and  discovered  that  he  had  not  moved,  his  arm  was 
still  over  his  eyes ;  but  his  chest  heaved ;  his  hair  was  wet ;  his 
chin  glistened  with  perspiration.  I  reached  over  him  and 
opened  the  port. 

“I  must  show  myself  on  deck,”  I  reflected. 

Of  course,  theoretically,  I  could  do  what  I  liked,  with  no  one 
to  say  nay  to  me  within  the  whole  circle  of  the  horizon ;  but 
to  lock  my  cabin  door  and  take  the  key  away  I  did  not  dare. 
Directly  I  put  my  head  out  of  the  companion  I  saw  the  group 
of  my  two  officers,  the  second  mate  barefooted,  the  chief  mate 
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in  long  india-rubber  boots,  near  the  break  of  the  poop,  and 
the  steward  half-way  down  the  poop-ladder  talking  to  them 
eagerly.  He  happened  to  catch  sight  of  me  and  dived,  the 
second  ran  down  on  the  main-deck  shouting  some  order  or 
other,  and  the  chief  mate  came  to  meet  me,  touching  his  cap. 

There  was  a  sort  of  curiosity  in  his  eye  that  I  did  not  like. 
I  don’t  know  whether  the  steward  had  told  them  that  I  was 
“queer”  only,  or  downright  drunk,  but  I  know  the  man 
meant  to  have  a  good  look  at  me.  I  watched  him  coming  with  a 
smile  which,  as  he  got  into  point-blank  range,  took  effect  and 
froze  his  very  whiskers.  I  did  not  give  him  time  to  open  his 
lips. 

‘  ‘  Square  the  yards  by  lifts  and  braces  before  the  hands  go 
to  breakfast.  ’  ’ 

It  was  the  first  particular  order  I  had  given  on  board  that 
ship ;  and  I  stayed  on  deck  to  see  it  executed,  too.  I  had  felt 
the  need  of  asserting  myself  without  loss  of  time.  That  sneer¬ 
ing  young  cub  got  taken  down  a  peg  or  two  on  that  occasion, 
and  I  also  seized  the  opportunity  of  having  a  good  look  at  the 
face  of  every  foremast  man  as  they  filed  past  me  to  go  to  the 
after  braces.  At  breakfast  time,  eating  nothing  myself,  I  pre¬ 
sided  with  such  frigid  dignity  that  the  two  mates  were  only 
too  glad  to  escape  from  the  cabin  as  soon  as  decency  per¬ 
mitted;  and  all  the  time  the  dual  working  of  my  mind  dis¬ 
tracted  me  almost  to  the  point  of  insanity.  I  was  constantly 
watching  myself,  my  secret  self,  as  dependent  on  my  actions 
as  my  own  personality,  sleeping  in  that  bed,  behind  that  door 
which  faced  me  as  I  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table.  It  was  very 
much  like  being  mad,  only  it  was  worse  because  one  was  aware 
of  it. 

I  had  to  shake  him  for  a  solid  minute,  but  when  at  last  he 
opened  his  eyes  it  was  in  the  full  possession  of  his  senses,  with 
an  inquiring  look. 

“All’s  well  so  far,”  I  whispered.  “Now  you  must  vanish 
into  the  bath-room.” 

He  did  so,  as  noiseless  as  a  ghost,  and  I  then  rang  for  the 
steward,  and  facing  him  boldly,  directed  him  to  tidy  up  my 
stateroom  while  I  was  having  my  bath  and  be  quick  about 
it.”  As  my  tone  admitted  of  no  excuses,  he  said,  “Yes,  sir,” 
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and  ran  off  to  fetch  his  dust-pan  and  brushes.  I  took  a  bath 
and  did  most  of  my  dressing,  splashing,  and  whistling  softly 
for  the  steward’s  edification,  while  the  secret  sharer  of  my  life 
stood  drawn  up  bolt  upright  in  that  little  space,  his  face 
looking  very  sunken  in  daylight,  his  eyelids  lowered  under 
the  stern,  dark  line  of  his  eyebrows  drawn  together  by  a  slight 
frown. 

When  I  left  him  there  to  go  back  to  my  room  the  steward 
was  finishing  dusting.  I  sent  for  the  mate  and  engaged  him 
in  some  insignificant  conversation.  It  was,  as  it  were,  trifling 
with  the  terrific  character  of  his  whiskers ;  but  my  object  was 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  a  good  look  at  my  cabin.  And 
then  I  could  at  last  shut,  with  a  clear  conscience,  the  door  of 
my  stateroom  and  get  my  double  back  into  the  recessed  part. 
There  was  nothing  else  for  it.  He  had  to  sit  still  on  a  small 
folding  stool,  half  smothered  by  the  heavy  coats  hanging 
there.  We  listened  to  the  steward  going  into  the  bath-room  out 
of  the  saloon,  filling  the  water-bottles  there,  scrubbing  the 
bath,  setting  things  to  rights,  whisk,  bang,  clatter — out  again 
into  the  saloon — turn  the  key — click.  Such  was  my  scheme 
for  keeping  my  second  self  invisible.  Nothing  better  could  be 
contrived  under  the  circumstances.  And  there  we  sat ;  I  at  my 
writing-desk  ready  to  appear  busy  with  some  papers,  he 
behind  me,  out  of  sight  of  the  door.  It  would  not  have  been 
prudent  to  talk  in  daytime ;  and  I  could  not  have  stood  the 
excitement  of  that  queer  sense  of  whispering  to  myself.  Now 
and  then,  glancing  over  my  shoidder,  I  saw  him  far  back 
there,  sitting  rigidly  on  the  low  stool,  his  bare  feet  close  to¬ 
gether,  his  arms  folded,  his  head  hanging  on  his  breast — and 
perfectly  still.  Anybody  would  have  taken  him  for  me. 

I  was  fascinated  by  it  myself.  Every  moment  I  had  to  glance 
over  my  shoulder.  I  was  looking  at  him  when  a  voice  outside 
the  door  said: 

“Beg  pardon,  sir.” 

“Well!”  .  .  .  I  kept  my  eyes  on  him,  and  so,  when  the 
voice  outside  the  door  announced,  “There’s  a  ship’s  boat 
coming  our  way,  sir,  ’  ’  I  saw  him  give  a  start— the  first  move¬ 
ment  he  had  made  for  hours.  But  he  did  not  raise  his  bowed 
head. 
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*  ‘  All  right.  Get  the  ladder  over.  ’  ’ 

I  hesitated.  Should  I  whisper  something  to  him  ?  But  what  ? 
His  immobility  seemed  to  have  been  never  disturbed.  What 
could  I  tell  him  he  did  not  know  already  ?  .  .  .  Finally  I  went 
on  deck. 


II 

The  skipper  of  the  Sephora  had  a  thin  red  whisker  all  round 
his  face,  and  the  sort  of  complexion  that  goes  with  hair  of  that 
colour ;  also  the  particular,  rather  smeary  shade  of  blue  in  the 
eyes.  He  was  not  exactly  a  showy  figure;  his  shoulders  were 
high,  his  stature  but  middling — one  leg  slightly  more  bandy 
than  the  other.  He  shook  hands,  looking  vaguely  around.  A 
spiritless  tenacity  was  his  main  characteristic,  I  judged.  I 
behaved  with  a  politeness  which  seemed  to  disconcert  him. 
Perhaps  he  was  shy.  He  mumbled  to  me  as  if  he  were  ashamed 
of  what  he  was  saying;  gave  his  name  (it  was  something  like 
Archbold — but  at  this  distance  of  years  I  hardly  am  sure),  his 
ship’s  name,  and  a  few  other  particulars  of  that  sort,  in  the 
manner  of  a  criminal  making  a  reluctant  and  doleful  con¬ 
fession.  He  had  had  terrible  weather  on  the  passage  out — 
terrible — terrible — wife  aboard,  too. 

By  this  time  we  were  seated  in  the  cabin  and  the  steward 
brought  in  a  tray  with  a  bottle  and  glasses.  “Thanks!  No.” 
Never  took  liquor.  Would  have  some  water,  though.  He  drank 
two  tumblerfuls.  Terrible  thirsty  work.  Ever  since  daylight 
had  been  exploring  the  islands  round  his  ship. 

“What  was  that  for — fun?”  I  asked,  with  an  appearance 
of  polite  interest. 

“No!”  He  sighed.  “Painful  duty.” 

As  he  persisted  in  his  mumbling  and  I  wanted  my  double 
to  hear  every  word,  I  hit  upon  the  notion  of  informing  him 
that  I  regretted  to  say  I  was  hard  of  hearing. 

‘  ‘  Such  a  young  man,  too !  ”  he  nodded,  keeping  his  smeary 
blue,  unintelligent  eyes  fastened  upon  me.  What  was  the  cause 
of  it — some  disease  ?  he  inquired,  without  the  least  sympathy 
and  as  if  he  thought  that,  if  so,  I’d  got  no  more  than  I 
deserved. 
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“Yes;  disease,”  I  admitted  in  a  cheerful  tone  which  seemed 
to  shock  him.  But  my  point  was  gained,  because  he  had  to  raise 
his  voice  to  give  me  his  tale.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  record 
that  version.  It  was  just  over  two  months  since  all  this  had 
happened,  and  he  had  thought  so  much  about  it  that  he 
seemed  completely  muddled  as  to  its  bearings,  but  still  im¬ 
mensely  impressed. 

“What  would  you  think  of  such  a  thing  happening  on  board 
your  own  ship?  I’ve  had  the  Sephora  for  these  fifteen  years. 

I  am  a  well-known  shipmaster.” 

He  was  densely  distressed — and  perhaps  I  should  have 
sympathised  with  him  if  I  had  been  able  to  detach  my  mental 
vision  from  the  unsuspected  sharer  of  my  cabin  as  though  he 
were  my  second  self.  There  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bulkhead,  four  or  five  feet  from  us,  no  more,  as  we  sat  in  the 
saloon.  I  looked  politely  at  Captain  Archbold  (if  that  was  his 
name),  but  it  was  the  other  I  saw,  in  a  grey  sleeping-suit, 
seated  on  a  low  stool,  his  hare  feet  close  together,  his  arms 
folded,  and  every  word  said  between  us  falling  into  the  ears 
of  his  dark  head  bowed  on  his  chest. 

‘  ‘  I  have  been  at  sea  now,  man  and  boy,  for  seven-and-thirty 
years,  and  I’ve  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  happening  in  an 
English  ship.  And  that  it  should  be  my  ship.  Wife  on  board, 
too.” 

I  was  hardly  listening  to  him. 

“Don’t  you  think,”  I  said,  “that  the  heavy  sea  which,  you 
told  me,  came  aboard  just  then  might  have  killed  the  man? 
I  have  seen  the  sheer  weight  of  a  sea  kill  a  man  very  neatly, 
by  simply  breaking  his  neck.” 

“Good  God!”  he  uttered,  impressively,  fixing  his  smeary 
blue  eyes  on  me.  “The  sea!  No  man  killed  by  the  sea  ever 
looked  like  that.”  He  seemed  positively  scandalised  at  my 
suggestion.  And  as  I  gazed  at  him,  certainly  not  prepared  for 
anything  original  on  his  part,  he  advanced  his  head  close  to 
mine  and  thrust  his  tongue  out  at  me  so  suddenly  that  I 
couldn’t  help  starting  back. 

After  scoring  over  my  calmness  in  this  graphic  way  he 
nodded  wisely.  If  I  had  seen  the  sight,  he  assured  me,  I 
would  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  lived.  The  weather  was  too 
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bad  to  give  the  corpse  a  proper  sea  burial.  So  next  day  at 
dawn  they  took  it  up  on  the  poop,  covering  its  face  with  a  bit 
of  bunting;  he  read  a  short  prayer,  and  then,  just  as  it  was, 
in  its  oilskins  and  long  boots,  they  launched  it  amongst 
those  mountainous  seas  that  seemed  ready  every  moment  to 
swallow  up  the  ship  herself  and  the  terrified  lives  on  board 
of  her. 

“That  reefed  foresail  saved  you,”  I  threw  in. 

“Under  God — it  did,”  he  exclaimed  fervently.  “It  was  by 
a  special  mercy,  I  firmly  believe,  that  it  stood  some  of  those 
hurricane  squalls.” 

“It  was  the  setting  of  that  sail  which - ”  I  began. 

“God’s  own  hand  in  it,”  he  interrupted  me.  “Nothing  less 
could  have  done  it.  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  that  I  hardly 
dared  give  the  order.  It  seemed  impossible  that  we  could 
touch  anything  without  losing  it,  and  then  our  last  hope  would 
have  been  gone.” 

The  terror  of  that  gale  was  on  him  yet.  I  let  him  go  on  for 
a  bit,  then  said,  casually — as  if  returning  to  a  minor  subject: 

“You  were  very  anxious  to  give  up  your  mate  to  the  shore 
people,  I  believe?” 

He  was.  To  the  law.  His  obscure  tenacity  on  that  point  had 
in  it  something  incomprehensible  and  a  little  awful ;  some¬ 
thing,  as  it  were,  mystical,  quite  apart  from  his  anxiety  that 
he  should  not  be  suspected  of  “countenancing  any  doings  of 
that  sort.”  Seven-and-thirty  virtuous  years  at  sea,  of  which 
over  twenty  of  immaculate  command,  and  the  last  fifteen  in 
the  Sephora,  seemed  to  have  laid  him  under  some  pitiless 
obligation. 

“And  you  know,”  he  went  on,  groping  shamefacedly 
amongst  his  feelings,  “I  did  not  engage  that  young  fellow. 
His  people  had  some  interest  with  my  owners.  I  was  in  a  way 
forced  to  take  him  on.  He  looked  very  smart,  very  gentle¬ 
manly,  and  all  that.  But  do  you  know — I  never  liked  him, 
somehow.  I  am  a  plain  man.  You  see,  he  wasn’t  exactly  the 
sort  for  the  chief  mate  of  a  ship  like  the  Sephora .” 

I  had  become  so  connected  in  thoughts  and  impressions  with 
the  secret  sharer  of  my  cabin  that  I  felt  as  if  I,  personally, 
were  being  given  to  understand  that  I,  too,  was  not  the  sort 
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that  would  have  done  for  the  chief  mate  of  a  ship  like  the 
Sephora.  I  had  no  doubt  of  it  in  my  mind. 

“Not  at  all  the  style  of  man.  You  understand,”  he  insisted, 
superfluously,  looking  hard  at  me. 

I  smiled  urbanely.  He  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  while. 

“I  suppose  I  must  report  a  suicide.” 

“Beg  pardon?” 

“Sui-cide!  That’s  what  I’ll  have  to  write  to  my  owners 
directly  I  get  in.  ’  ’ 

“Unless  you  manage  to  recover  him  before  to-morrow,”  I 
assented,  dispassionately.  ...  “I  mean,  alive.” 

He  mumbled  something  which  I  really  did  not  catch, 
and  I  turned  my  ear  to  him  in  a  puzzled  manner.  He  fairly 
bawled : 

“The  land — I  say,  the  mainland  is  at  least  seven  miles  off 
my  anchorage.” 

“About  that.” 

My  lack  of  excitement,  of  curiosity,  of  surprise,  of  any  sort 
of  pronounced  interest,  began  to  arouse  his  distrust.  But 
except  for  the  felicitous  pretence  of  deafness  I  had  not  tried 
to  pretend  anything.  I  had  felt  utterly  incapable  of  playing 
the  part  of  ignorance  properly,  and  therefore  was  afraid  to 
try.  It  is  also  certain  that  he  had  brought  some  ready-made 
suspicions  with  him,  and  that  he  viewed  my  politeness  as  a 
strange  and  unnatural  phenomenon.  And  yet  how  else  could 
I  have  received  him?  Not  heartily!  That  was  impossible  for 
psychological  reasons,  which  I  need  not  state  here.  My  only 
object  was  to  keep  off  his  inquiries.  Surlily?  Yes,  but  surli¬ 
ness  might  have  provoked  a  point-blank  question.  From  its 
novelty  to  him  and  from  its  nature,  punctilious  courtesy  was 
the  manner  best  calculated  to  restrain  the  man.  But  there  was 
the  danger  of  his  breaking  through  my  defence  bluntly.  I 
coifld  not,  I  think,  have  met  him  by  a  direct  lie,  also  for 
psychological  (not  moral)  reasons.  If  he  had  only  known  how 
afraid  I  was  of  his  putting  my  feeling  of  identity  with  the 
other  to  the  test !  But,  strangely  enough— (I  thought  of  it  only 
afterward) — I  believe  that  he  was  not  a  little  disconcerted  by 
the  reverse  side  of  that  weird  situation,  by  something  in  me 
that  reminded  him  of  the  man  he  was  seeking — suggested  a 
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mysterious  similitude  to  the  young  fellow  he  had  distrusted 
and  disliked  from  the  first. 

However  that  might  have  been,  the  silence  was  not  very 
prolonged.  He  took  another  oblique  step. 

“I  reckon  I  had  no  more  than  a  two-mile  pull  to  your  ship. 
Not  a  bit  more.” 

“And  quite  enough,  too,  in  this  awful  heat,”  I  said. 

Another  pause  full  of  mistrust  followed.  Necessity,  they 
say,  is  mother  of  invention,  hut  fear,  too,  is  not  barren  of 
ingenious  suggestions.  And  I  was  afraid  he  would  ask  me 
point-blank  for  news  of  my  other  self. 

“Nice  little  saloon,  isn’t  it?”  I  remarked,  as  if  noticing  for 
the  first  time  the  way  his  eyes  roamed  from  one  closed  door  to 
the  other.  “And  very  well  fitted  out,  too.  Here,  for  instance,” 
I  continued,  reaching  over  the  back  of  my  seat  negligently  and 
flinging  the  door  open,  “is  my  bath-room.” 

He  made  an  eager  movement,  but  hardly  gave  it  a  glance. 
I  got  up,  shut  the  door  of  the  bath-room,  and  invited  him 
to  have  a  look  round,  as  if  I  were  very  proud  of  my  ac¬ 
commodation.  He  had  to  rise  and  be  shown  round,  but 
he  went  through  the  business  without  any  raptures  what¬ 
ever. 

“And  now  we’ll  have  a  look  at  my  stateroom,”  I  declared, 
in  a  voice  as  loud  as  I  dared  to  make  it,  crossing  the  cabin  to 
the  starboard  side  with  purposely  heavy  steps. 

He  followed  me  in  and  gazed  around.  My  intelligent  double 
had  vanished.  I  played  my  part. 

“Very  convenient — isn’t  it?” 

“Very  nice.  Very  comf  .  .  .”  He  didn’t  finish,  and  went 
out  brusquely  as  if  to  escape  from  some  unrighteous  wiles  of 
mine.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  I  had  been  too  frightened  not  to 
feel  vengeful;  I  felt  I  had  him  on  the  run,  and  I  meant  to 
keep  him  on  the  run.  My  polite  insistence  must  have  had  some¬ 
thing  menacing  in  it,  because  he  gave  in  suddenly.  And  I  did 
not  let  him  off  a  single  item;  mate’s  room,  pantry,  store¬ 
rooms,  the  very  sail-locker  which  was  also  under  the  poop — 
he  had  to  look  into  them  all.  When  at  last  I  showed  him  out 
on  the  quarter-deck  he  drew  a  long,  spiritless  sigh,  and 
mumbled  dismally  that  he  must  really  be  going  back  to  his 
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ship  now.  I  desired  my  mate,  who  had  joined  us,  to  see  to  the 
captain’s  boat. 

The  man  of  whiskers  gave  a  blast  on  the  whistle  which  he 
used  to  wear  hanging  round  his  neck,  and  yelled,  “  Sephoras 
away!”  My  double  down  there  in  my  cabin  must  have  heard, 
and  certainly  could  not  feel  more  relieved  than  I.  Four  fellows 
came  running  out  from  somewhere  forward  and  went  over  the 
side,  while  my  own  men,  appearing  on  deck  too,  lined  the  rail. 

I  escorted  my  visitor  to  the  gangway  ceremoniously,  and 
nearly  overdid  it.  He  was  a  tenacious  beast.  On  the  very  ladder 
he  lingered,  and  in  that  unique,  guiltily  conscientious  manner 
of  sticking  to  the  point : 

‘  ‘  I  say  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  don ’t  think  that - ’  ’ 

I  covered  his  voice  loudly : 

“Certainly  not.  ...  I  am  delighted.  Good-bye.” 

I  had  an  idea  of  what  he  meant  to  say,  and  just  saved  myself 
by  the  privilege  of  defective  hearing.  He  was  too  shaken  gen¬ 
erally  to  insist,  but  my  mate,  close  witness  of  that  parting, 
looked  mystified  and  his  face  took  on  a  thoughtful  cast.  As  I 
did  not  want  to  appear  as  if  I  wished  to  avoid  all  communica¬ 
tion  with  my  officers,  he  had  the  opportunity  to  address  me. 

“Seems  a  very  nice  man.  His  boat’s  crew  told  our  chaps  a 
very  extraordinary  story,  if  what  I  am  told  by  the  steward  is 
true.  I  suppose  you  had  it  from  the  captain,  sir?” 

“Yes.  I  had  a  story  from  the  captain.” 

“A  very  horrible  affair — isn’t  it,  sir?” 

“It  is.” 

“Beats  all  these  tales  we  hear  about  murders  in  Yankee 
ships.” 

‘  ‘  I  don ’t  think  it  beats  them.  I  don ’t  think  it  resembles  them 
in  the  least.” 

‘  ‘  Bless  my  soul — you  don ’t  say  so !  But  of  course  I ’ve  no 
acquaintance  whatever  with  American  ships,  not  I,  so  I 
couldn’t  go  against  your  knowledge.  It’s  horrible  enough  for 
me.  .  .  .  But  the  queerest  part  is  that  those  fellows  seemed  to 
have  some  idea  the  man  was  hidden  aboard  here.  They  had 
really.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing?” 

“Preposterous — isn’t  it?” 

We  were  walking  to  and  fro  athwart  the  quarter-deck.  No 
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one  of  the  crew  forward  could  be  seen  (the  day  was  Sunday), 
and  the  mate  pursued: 

“There  was  some  little  dispute  about  it.  Our  chaps  took 
offence.  ‘As  if  we  would  harbour  a  thing  like  that,’  they  said. 
‘Wouldn’t  you  like  to  look  for  him  in  our  coal-hole?’  Quite 
a  tiff.  But  they  made  it  up  in  the  end.  I  suppose  he  did  drown 
himself.  Don’t  you,  sir?” 

“I  don’t  suppose  anything.” 

“You  have  no  doubt  in  the  matter,  sir?” 

“None  whatever.” 

I  left  him  suddenly.  I  felt  I  was  producing  a  bad  impres¬ 
sion,  but  with  my  double  down  there  it  was  most  trying  to  be 
on  deck.  And  it  was  almost  as  trying  to  be  below.  Altogether 
a  nerve-trying  situation.  But  on  the  whole  I  felt  less  torn  in 
two  when  I  was  with  him.  There  was  no  one  in  the  whole  ship 
whom  I  dared  take  into  my  confidence.  Since  the  hands  had  got 
to  know  his  story,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  pass  him 
off  for  any  one  else,  and  an  accidental  discovery  was  to  be 
dreaded  now  more  than  ever.  .  .  . 

The  steward  being  engaged  in  laying  the  table  for  dinner, 
we  could  talk  only  with  our  eyes  when  I  first  went  down. 
Later  in  the  afternoon  we  had  a  cautious  try  at  whispering. 
The  Sunday  quietness  of  the  ship  was  against  us ;  the  stillness 
of  air  and  water  around  her  was  against  us ;  the  elements,  the 
men  were  against  us — everything  was  against  us  in  our  secret 
partnership ;  time  itself — for  this  could  not  go  on  forever. 
The  very  trust  in  Providence  was,  I  suppose,  denied  to  his 
guilt.  Shall  I  confess  that  this  thought  cast  me  down  very 
much  ?  And  as  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  which  counts  for  so 
much  in  the  book  of  success,  I  could  only  hope  that  it  was 
closed.  For  what  favourable  accident  could  be  expected? 

‘  ‘  Did  you  hear  everything  ?  ’  ’  were  my  first  words  as  soon  as 
we  took  up  our  position  side  by  side,  leaning  over  my  bed- 
place. 

He  had.  And  the  proof  of  it  was  his  earnest  whisper,  “The 
man  told  you  he  hardly  dared  to  give  the  order.  ’  ’ 

I  understood  the  reference  to  be  to  that  saving  foresail. 

“Yes.  He  was  afraid  of  it  being  lost  in  the  setting.” 

“I  assure  you  he  never  gave  the  order.  He  may  think  he 
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did,  but  he  never  gave  it.  He  stood  there  with  me  on  the  break 
of  the  poop  after  the  maintopsail  blew  away,  and  whimpered 
about  our  last  hope — positively  whimpered  about  it  and  noth¬ 
ing  else — and  the  night  coming  on!  To  hear  one’s  skipper  go 
on  like  that  in  such  weather  was  enough  to  drive  any  fellow 
out  of  his  mind.  It  worked  me  up  into  a  sort  of  desperation.  I 
just  took  it  into  my  own  hands  and  went  away  from  him, 

boiling,  and - But  what’s  the  use  telling  you?  You  know! 

...  Do  you  think  that  if  I  had  not  been  pretty  fierce  with 
them  I  should  have  got  the  men  to  do  anything  ?  Not  it !  The 
bo’s’n  perhaps?  Perhaps!  It  wasn’t  a  heavy  sea— it  was  a  sea 
gone  mad !  I  suppose  the  end  of  the  world  will  be  something 
like  that ;  and  a  man  may  have  the  heart  to  see  it  coming  once 

and  be  done  with  it — but  to  have  to  face  it  day  after  day - 

I  don’t  blame  anybody.  I  was  precious  little  better  than  the 
rest.  Only — I  was  an  officer  of  that  old  coal-waggon,  any¬ 
how - ’  ’ 

“I  quite  understand,”  I  conveyed  that  sincere  assurance 
into  his  ear.  He  was  out  of  breath  with  whispering;  I  could 
hear  him  pant  slightly.  It  was  all  very  simple.  The  same 
strung-up  force  which  had  given  twenty-four  men  a  chance,  at 
least,  for  their  lives,  had,  in  a  sort  of  recoil,  crushed  an 
unworthy  mutinous  existence. 

But  I  had  no  leisure  to  weigh  the  merits  of  the  matter — 
footsteps  in  the  saloon,  a  heavy  knock.  ‘  ‘  There ’s  enough  wind 
to  get  under  way  with,  sir.”  Here  was  the  call  of  a  new  claim 
upon  my  thoughts  and  even  upon  my  feelings. 

‘  ‘  Turn  the  hands  up,  ’  ’  I  cried  through  the  door.  ‘  ‘  I  ’ll  be  on 
deck  directly.” 

I  was  going  out  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  ship. 
Before  I  left  the  cabin  our  eyes  met — the  eyes  of  the  only 
two  strangers  on  board.  I  pointed  to  the  recessed  part  where 
the  little  camp-stool  awaited  him  and  laid  my  finger  on  my 
lips.  He  made  a  gesture — somewhat  vague — a  little  mysteri¬ 
ous,  accompanied  by  a  faint  smile,  as  if  of  regret. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  the  sensations  of  a 
man  who  feels  for  the  first  time  a  ship  move  under  his  feet 
to  his  own  independent  word.  In  my  case  they  were  not  un¬ 
alloyed.  I  was  not  wholly  alone  with  my  command ;  for  there 
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was  that  stranger  in  my  cabin.  Or  rather,  I  was  not  com¬ 
pletely  and  wholly  with  her.  Part  of  me  was  absent.  That 
mental  feeling  of  being  in  two  places  at  once  affected  me 
physically  as  if  the  mood  of  secrecy  had  penetrated  my  very 
soul.  Before  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  the  ship  had  begun 
to  move,  having  occasion  to  ask  the  mate  (he  stood  by  my  side) 
to  take  a  compass  bearing  of  the  Pagoda,  I  caught  myself 
reaching  up  to  his  ear  in  whispers.  I  say  I  caught  myself,  but 
enough  had  escaped  to  startle  the  man.  I  can’t  describe  it 
otherwise  than  by  saying  that  he  shied.  A  grave,  preoccupied 
manner,  as  though  he  were  in  possession  of  some  perplexing 
intelligence,  did  not  leave  him  henceforth.  A  little  later  I 
moved  away  from  the  rail  to  look  at  the  compass  with  such  a 
stealthy  gait  that  the  helmsman  noticed  it — and  I  could  not 
help  noticing  the  unusual  roundness  of  his  eyes.  These  are 
trifling  instances,  though  it’s  to  no  commander’s  advantage  to 
be  suspected  of  ludicrous  eccentricities.  But  I  was  also  more 
seriously  affected.  There  are  to  a  seaman  certain  words,  ges¬ 
tures,  that  should  in  given  conditions  come  as  naturally,  as 
instinctively  as  the  winking  of  a  menaced  eye.  A  certain 
order  should  spring  on  to  his  lips  without  thinking;  a  cer¬ 
tain  sign  should  get  itself  made,  so  to  speak,  without  reflec¬ 
tion.  But  all  unconscious  alertness  had  abandoned  me.  I  had 
to  make  an  effort  of  will  to  recall  myself  back  (from  the 
cabin)  to  the  conditions  of  the  moment.  I  felt  that  I  was 
appearing  an  irresolute  commander  to  those  people  who  were 
watching  me  more  or  less  critically. 

And,  besides,  there  were  the  scares.  On  the  second  day  out, 
for  instance,  coming  off  the  deck  in  the  afternoon  (I  had 
straw  slippers  on  my  bare  feet)  I  stopped  at  the  open  pantry 
door  and  spoke  to  the  steward.  He  was  doing  something  there 
with  his  back  to  me.  At  the  sound  of  my  voice  he  nearly 
jumped  out  of  his  skin,  as  the  saying  is,  and  incidentally  broke 
a  cup. 

“What  on  earth’s  the  matter  with  you?”  I  asked,  aston¬ 
ished. 

He  was  extremely  confused.  “Beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  made 
sure  you  were  in  your  cabin.” 

“You  see  I  wasn’t.” 
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“No,  sir.  I  could  have  sworn  I  had  heard  you  moving  in 
there  not  a  moment  ago.  It’s  most  extraordinary  .  .  .  very 
sorry,  sir.  ’  ’ 

I  passed  on  with  an  inward  shudder.  I  was  so  identified 
with  my  secret  double  that  I  did  not  even  mention  the  fact 
in  those  scanty,  fearful  whispers  we  exchanged.  I  suppose 
he  had  made  some  slight  noise  of  some  kind  or  other.  It  would 
have  been  miraculous  if  he  hadn’t  at  one  time  or  another. 
And  yet,  haggard  as  he  appeared,  he  looked  always  perfectly 
self-controlled,  more  than  calm — almost  invulnerable.  On  my 
suggestion  he  remained  almost  entirely  in  the  bath-room, 
which,  upon  the  whole,  was  the  safest  place.  There  could  be 
really  no  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  any  one  ever  wanting  to 
go  in  there,  once  the  steward  had  done  with  it.  It  was  a  very 
tiny  place.  Sometimes  he  reclined  on  the  floor,  his  legs  bent, 
his  head  sustained  on  one  elbow.  At  others  I  would  find  him 
on  the  camp-stool,  sitting  in  his  grey  sleeping-suit  and  with 
his  cropped  dark  hair  like  a  patient,  unmoved  convict.  At 
night  I  would  smuggle  him  into  my  bed-place,  and  we  would 
whisper  together,  with  the  regular  footfalls  of  the  officer  of 
the  watch  passing  and  repassing  over  our  heads.  It  was  an 
infinitely  miserable  time.  It  was  lucky  that  some  tins  of 
fine  preserves  were  stowed  in  a  locker  in  my  stateroom ; 
hard  bread  I  could  always  get  hold  of;  and  so  he  lived  on 
stewed  chicken,  pate  de  foie  gras,  asparagus,  cooked  oysters, 
sardines — on  all  sorts  of  abominable  sham  delicacies  out  of 
tins.  My  early  morning  coffee  he  always  drank;  and  it  was 
all  I  dared  do  for  him  in  that  respect. 

Every  day  there  was  the  horrible  manoeuvring  to  go  through 
so  that  my  room  and  then  the  bath-room  should  be  done  in 
the  usual  way.  I  came  to  hate  the  sight  of  the  steward,  to 
abhor  the  voice  of  that  harmless  man.  I  felt  that  it  was  he 
who  would  bring  on  the  disaster  of  discovery.  It  hung  like 
a  sword  over  our  heads. 

The  fourth  day  out,  I  think  (we  were  then  working  down 
the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  tack  for  tack,  in  light  winds 
and  smooth  water) — the  fourth  day,  I  say,  of  this  miserable 
juggling  with  the  unavoidable,  as  we  sat  at  our  evening  meal, 
that  man,  whose  slightest  movement  I  dreaded,  after  putting 
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down  the  dishes  ran  up  on  deck  busily.  This  could  not  be 
dangerous.  Presently  he  came  down  again;  and  then  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  he  had  remembered  a  coat  of  mine  which  I  had 
thrown  over  a  rail  to  dry  after  having  been  wetted  in  a 
shower  which  had  passed  over  the  ship  in  the  afternoon. 
Sitting  stolidly  at  the  head  of  the  table  I  became  terrified 
at  the  sight  of  the  garment  on  his  arm.  Of  course  he  made 
for  my  door.  There  was  no  time  to  lose. 

“Steward,”  I  thundered.  My  nerves  were  so  shaken  that 
I  could  not  govern  my  voice  and  conceal  my  agitation.  This 
was  the  sort  of  thing  that  made  my  terrifically  whiskered 
mate  tap  his  forehead  with  his  forefinger.  I  had  detected  him 
using  that  gesture  while  talking  on  deck  with  a  confidential 
air  to  the  carpenter.  It  was  too  far  to  hear  a  word,  but  I  had 
no  doubt  that  this  pantomime  could  only  refer  to  the  strange 
new  captain. 

“Yes,  sir,”  the  pale-faced  steward  turned  resignedly  to 
me.  It  was  this  maddening  course  of  being  shouted  at,  checked 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  arbitrarily  chased  out  of  my  cabin, 
suddenly  called  into  it,  sent  flying  out  of  his  pantry  on  in¬ 
comprehensible  errands,  that  accounted  for  the  growing 
wretchedness  of  his  expression. 

“Where  are  you  going  with  that  coat?” 

“To  your  room,  sir.” 

“Is  there  another  shower  coming?” 

“I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,  sir.  Shall  I  go  up  again  and  see, 
sir?” 

“No!  never  mind.” 

My  object  was  attained,  as  of  course  my  other  self  in 
there  would  have  heard  everything  that  passed.  During  this 
interlude  my  two  officers  never  raised  their  eyes  off  their 
respective  plates;  but  the  lip  of  that  confounded  cub,  the 
second  mate,  quivered  visibly. 

I  expected  the  steward  to  hook  my  coat  on  and  come  out 
at  once.  He  was  very  slow  about  it;  but  I  dominated  my 
nervousness  sufficiently  not  to  shout  after  him.  Suddenly  I 
became  aware  (it  could  be  heard  plainly  enough)  that  the 
fellow  for  some  reason  or  other  was  opening  the  door  of  the 
bath-room.  It  was  the  end.  The  place  was  literally  not  big 
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enough  to  swing  a  cat  in.  My  voice  died  in  my  throat  and  I 
went  stony  all  over.  I  expected  to  hear  a  yell  of  surprise  and 
terror,  and  made  a  movement,  but  had  not  the  strength  to  get 
on  my  legs.  Everything  remained  still.  Had  my  second  self 
taken  the  poor  wretch  by  the  throat?  I  don’t  know  what  I 
would  have  done  next  moment  if  I  had  not  seen  the  steward 
come  out  of  my  room,  close  the  door,  and  then  stand  quietly 
bv  the  sideboard. 

*  “Saved,”  I  thought.  “But,  no!  Lost!  Gone!  He  was 
gone !  ’  ’ 

I  laid  my  knife  and  fork  down  and  leaned  back  in  my 
chair.  My  head  swam.  After  a  while,  when  sufficiently  recov¬ 
ered  to  speak  in  a  steady  voice,  I  instructed  my  mate  to 
put  the  ship  round  at  eight  o’clock  himself. 

“I  won’t  come  on  deck,”  I  went  on.  “I  think  I’ll  turn  in, 
and  unless  the  wind  shifts  I  don’t  want  to  be  disturbed  be¬ 
fore  midnight.  I  feel  a  bit  seedy.” 

“You  did  look  middling  bad  a  little  while  ago,”  the  chief 
mate  remarked  without  showing  any  great  concern. 

They  both  went  out,  and  I  stared  at  the  steward  clearing 
the  table.  There  was  nothing  to  be  read  on  that  wretched 
man’s  face.  But  why  did  he  avoid  my  eyes  I  asked  myself. 
Then  I  thought  I  should  like  to  hear  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

‘  ‘  Steward  !  ’  ’ 

“Sir!”  Startled  as  usual. 

“Where  did  you  hang  up  that  coat?” 

“In  the  bath-room,  sir.”  The  usual  anxious  tone.  “It’s  not 
quite  dry  yet,  sir.” 

For  some  time  longer  I  sat  in  the  cuddy.  Had  my  double 
vanished  as  he  had  come?  But  of  his  coming  there  was  an 
explanation,  whereas  his  disappearance  would  be  inexplicable. 
...  I  went  slowly  into  my  dark  room,  shut  the  door,  lighted 
the  lamp,  and  for  a  time  dared  not  turn  round.  AVhen  at 
last  I  did  I  saw  him  standing  bolt-upright  in  the  narrow 
recessed  part.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  I  had  a  shock,  but 
an  irresistible  doubt  of  his  bodily  existence  flitted  through 
my  mind.  Can  it  be,  I  asked  myself,  that  he  is  not  visible  to 
other  eyes  than  mine?  It  was  like  being  haunted.  Motionless, 
with  a  grave  face,  he  raised  his  hands  slightly  at  me  in  a 
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gesture  which  meant  clearly,  “Heavens!  what  a  narrow 
escape!”  Narrow  indeed.  I  think  I  had  come  creeping  quietly 
as  near  insanity  as  any  man  who  has  not  actually  gone  over 
the  border.  That  gesture  restrained  me,  so  to  speak. 

The  mate  with  the  terrific  whiskers  was  now  putting  the 
ship  on  the  other  tack.  In  the  moment  of  profound  silence 
which  follows  upon  the  hands  going  to  their  stations  I  heard 
on  the  poop  his  raised  voice :  ‘  ‘  Hard  alee !  ’ ’  and  the  distant 
shout  of  the  order  repeated  on  the  maindeck.  The  sails,  in  that 
light  breeze,  made  but  a  faint  fluttering  noise.  It  ceased. 
The  ship  was  coming  round  slowly ;  I  held  my  breath  in  the 
renewed  stillness  of  expectation;  one  wouldn’t  have  thought 
that  there  was  a  single  living  soul  on  her  decks.  A  sudden 
brisk  shout,  “Mainsail  haul!”  broke  the  spell,  and  in  the 
noisy  cries  and  rush  overhead  of  the  men  running  away  with 
the  main-brace  we  two,  down  in  my  cabin,  came  together  in 
our  usual  position  by  the  bed-place. 

He  did  not  wait  for  my  question.  “I  heard  him  fumbling 
here  and  just  managed  to  squat  myself  down  in  the  bath,” 
he  whispered  to  me.  “The  fellow  only  opened  the  door  and 
put  his  arm  in  to  hang  the  coat  up.  All  the  same - ” 

“I  never  thought  of  that,”  I  whispered  back,  even  more 
appalled  than  before  at  the  closeness  of  the  shave,  and  mar¬ 
velling  at  that  something  unyielding  in  his  character  which 
was  carrying  him  through  so  finely.  There  was  no  agitation 
in  his  whisper.  Whoever  was  being  driven  distracted,  it  was 
not  he.  He  was  sane.  And  the  proof  of  his  sanity  was  con¬ 
tinued  when  he  took  up  the  whispering  again. 

“It  would  never  do  for  me  to  come  to  life  again.” 

It  was  something  that  a  ghost  might  have  said.  But  what 
he  was  alluding  to  was  his  old  captain’s  reluctant  admission 
of  the  theory  of  suicide.  It  would  obviously  serve  his  turn 
if  I  had  understood  at  all  the  view  which  seemed  to  govern 
the  unalterable  purpose  of  his  action. 

“  You  must  maroon  me  as  soon  as  ever  you  can  get  amongst 
these  islands  off  the  Cambodje  shore,’  he  went  on. 

“Maroon  you!  We  are  not  living  in  a  boy’s  adventure 
tale,”  I  protested.  His  scornful  whispering  took  me  up. 

“We  aren’t  indeed!  There’s  nothing  of  a  boy’s  tale  in  this. 
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But  there’s  nothing  else  for  it.  I  want  no  more.  You  don’t 
suppose  I  am  afraid  of  what  can  be  done  to  me?  Prison  or 
gallows  or  whatever  they  may  please.  But  you  don’t  see  me 
coming  back  to  explain  such  things  to  an  old  fellow  in  a  wig 
and  twelve  respectable  tradesmen,  do  you?  What  can  they 
know  whether  I  am  guilty  or  not — or  of  what  I  am  guilty, 
either?  That’s  my  affair.  What  does  the  Bible  say?  ‘Driven 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.’  Very  well.  I  am  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  now.  As  I  came  at  night  so  I  shall  go.” 

“Impossible!”  I  murmured.  “You  can’t.” 

“Can’t?  .  .  .  Not  naked  like  a  soul  on  the  Day  of  Judg¬ 
ment.  I  shall  freeze  on  to  this  sleeping-suit.  The  Last  Day 
is  not  yet — and  .  .  .  you  have  understood  thoroughly.  Didn’t 
you  ? ’  ’ 

I  felt  suddenly  ashamed  of  myself.  I  may  say  truly  that 
I  understood — and  my  hesitation  in  letting  that  man  swim 
away  from  my  ship’s  side  had  been  a  mere  sham  sentiment, 
a  sort  of  cowardice. 

“It  can’t  be  done  now  till  next  night,”  I  breathed  out. 

‘  ‘  The  ship  is  on  the  off-shore  tack  and  the  wind  may  fail  us.  ’ ' 

“As  long  as  I  know  that  you  understand,”  he  whispered. 
“But  of  course  you  do.  It’s  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  got 
somebody  to  understand.  You  seem  to  have  been  there  on 
purpose.  ’  ’  And  in  the  same  whisper,  as  if  we  two  whenever 
we  talked  had  to  say  things  to  each  other  which  were  not  fit 
for  the  world  to  hear,  he  added,  “It’s  very  wonderful.” 

AVe  remained  side  by  side  talking  in  our  secret  way — but 
sometimes  silent  or  just  exchanging  a  whispered  word  or  two 
at  long  intervals.  And  as  usual  he  stared  through  the  port. 
A  breath  of  wind  came  now  and  again  into  our  faces.  The 
ship  might  have  been  moored  in  dock,  so  gently  and  on  an 
even  keel  she  slipped  through  the  water,  that  did  not  mur¬ 
mur  even  at  our  passage,  shadowy  and  silent  like  a  phantom 
sea. 

At  midnight  I  went  on  deck,  and  to  my  mate’s  great  sur¬ 
prise  put  the  ship  round  on  the  other  tack.  His  terrible 
whiskers  flitted  round  me  in  silent  criticism.  I  certainly 
should  not  have  done  it  if  it  had  been  only  a  question  of 
getting  out  of  that  sleepy  gulf  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  be- 
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lieve  he  told  the  second  mate,  who  relieved  him,  that  it  was 
a  great  want  of  judgment.  The  other  only  yawned.  That  in¬ 
tolerable  cub  shuffled  about  so  sleepily  and  lolled  against  the 
rails  in  such  a  slack,  improper  fashion  that  I  came  down  on 
him  sharply. 

“Aren’t  you  properly  awake  yet?” 

“Yes,  sir!  I  am  awake.” 

“Well,  then,  be  good  enough  to  hold  yourself  as  if  you 
were.  And  keep  a  lookout.  If  there’s  any  current  we’ll  be 
closing  with  some  islands  before  daylight.” 

The  east  side  of  the  gulf  is  fringed  with  islands,  some 
solitary,  others  in  groups.  On  the  blue  background  of  the  high 
coast  they  seem  to  float  on  silvery  patches  of  calm  water, 
arid  and  grey,  or  dark  green  and  rounded  like  clumps  of 
evergreen  bushes,  with  the  larger  ones,  a  mile  or  two  long, 
showing  the  outlines  of  ridges,  ribs  of  grey  rock  under  the 
dank  mantle  of  matted  leafage.  Unknown  to  trade,  to  travel, 
almost  to  geography,  the  manner  of  life  they  harbour  is  an 
unsolved  secret.  There  must  be  villages — settlements  of  fisher¬ 
men  at  least — on  the  largest  of  them,  and  some  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  world  is  probably  kept  up  by  native  craft.  But 
all  that  forenoon,  as  we  headed  for  them,  fanned  along  by  the 
faintest  of  breezes,  I  saw  no  sign  of  man  or  canoe  in  the 
field  of  the  telescope  I  kept  on  pointing  at  the  scattered 
group. 

At  noon  I  gave  no  orders  for  a  change  of  course,  and  the 
mate’s  whiskers  became  much  concerned  and  seemed  to  be 
offering  themselves  unduly  to  my  notice.  At  last  I  said : 

“I  am  going  to  stand  right  in.  Quite  in — as  far  as  I  can 
take  her.” 

The  stare  of  extreme  surprise  imparted  an  air  of  ferocity 
also  to  his  eyes,  and  he  looked  truly  terrific  for  a  moment. 

“We’re  not  doing  well  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf,”  I  con¬ 
tinued,  casually.  “I  am  going  to  look  for  the  land  breezes 
to-night.  ” 

“Bless  my  soul!  Do  you  mean,  sir,  in  the  dark  amongst 
the  lot  of  all  them  islands  and  reefs  and  shoals?” 

“Well _ if  there  are  any  regular  land  breezes  at  all  on  this 

coast  one  must  get  close  inshore  to  find  them,  mustn  t  one  ? 
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“Bless  my  soul!”  he  exclaimed  again  under  his  breath. 
All  that  afternoon  he  wore  a  dreamy,  contemplative  appear¬ 
ance  which  in  him  was  a  mark  of  perplexity.  After  dinner 
I  went  into  my  stateroom  as  if  I  meant  to  take  some  rest. 
There  we  two  bent  our  dark  heads  over  a  half-unrolled  chart 
lying  on  my  bed. 

“There,”  I  said.  “It’s  got  to  be  Koh-ring.  I’ve  been  look¬ 
ing  at  it  ever  since  sunrise.  It  has  got  two  hills  and  a  low 
point.  It  must  be  inhabited.  And  on  the  coast  opposite  there 
is  what  looks  like  the  mouth  of  a  biggish  river — with  some 
town,  no  doubt,  not  far  up.  It’s  the  best  chance  for  you  that 
I  can  see.” 

“Anything.  Koh-ring  let  it  be.” 

He  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  chart  as  if  surveying  chances 
and  distances  from  a  lofty  height — and  following  with  his 
eyes  his  own  figure  wandering  on  the  blank  land  of  Cochin- 
China,  and  then  passing  off  that  piece  of  paper  clean  out  of 
sight  into  uncharted  regions.  And  it  was  as  if  the  ship  had 
two  captains  to  plan  her  course  for  her.  I  had  been  so 
worried  and  restless  running  up  and  down  that  I  had  not 
had  the  patience  to  dress  that  day.  I  had  remained  in  my 
sleeping-suit,  with  straw  slippers  and  a  soft  floppy  hat.  The 
closeness  of  the  heat  in  the  gulf  had  been  most  oppressive, 
and  the  crew  were  used  to  see  me  wandering  in  that  airy 
attire. 

‘  ‘  She  will  clear  the  south  point  as  she  heads  now,  ’  ’  I  whis¬ 
pered  into  his  ear.  “Goodness  only  knows  when,  though,  but 
certainly  after  dark.  I  ’ll  edge  her  in  to  half  a  mile,  as  far  as 
I  may  be  able  to  judge  in  the  dark - ” 

“Be  careful,”  he  murmured,  warningly — and  I  realised 
suddenly  that  all  my  future,  the  only  future  for  which  I  was 
fit,  would  perhaps  go  irretrievably  to  pieces  in  any  mishap 
to  my  first  command. 

I  could  not  stop  a  moment  longer  in  the  room.  I  motioned 
him  to  get  out  of  sight  and  made  my  way  on  the  poop.  That 
unplayful  cub  had  the  watch.  I  walked  up  and  down  for  a 
while  thinking  things  out,  then  beckoned  him  over. 

Send  a  couple  of  hands  to  open  the  two  quarter-deck 
ports,”  I  said,  mildly. 
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He  actually  had  the  impudence,  or  else  so  forgot  himself 
in  his  wonder  at  such  an  incomprehensible  order,  as  to 
repeat : 

“Open  the  quarter-deck  ports!  What  for,  sir?” 

“The  only  reason  you  need  concern  yourself  about  is  be¬ 
cause  I  tell  you  to  do  so.  Have  them  open  wide  and  fastened 
properly.  ’  ’ 

He  reddened  and  went  off,  but  I  believe  made  some  jeer¬ 
ing  remark  to  the  carpenter  as  to  the  sensible  practice  of 
ventilating  a  ship’s  quarter-deck.  I  know  he  popped  into  the 
mate’s  cabin  to  impart  the  fact  to  him  because  the  whiskers 
came  on  deck,  as  it  were  by  chance,  and  stole  glances  at  me 
from  below — for  signs  of  lunacy  or  drunkenness,  I  suppose. 

A  little  before  supper,  feeling  more  restless  than  ever,  I 
rejoined,  for  a  moment,  my  second  self.  And  to  find  him  sit¬ 
ting  so  quietly  was  surprising,  like  something  against  nature, 
inhuman. 

I  developed  my  plan  in  a  hurried  whisper. 

“I  shall  stand  in  as  close  as  I  dare  and  then  put  her  round. 
I  shall  presently  find  means  to  smuggle  you  out  of  here  into 
the  sail-locker,  which  communicates  with  the  lobby.  But  there 
is  an  opening,  a  sort  of  square  for  hauling  the  sails  out, 
which  gives  straight  on  the  quarter-deck  and  which  is  never 
closed  in  fine  weather,  so  as  to  give  air  to  the  sails.  When 
the  ship’s  way  is  deadened  in  stays  and  all  the  hands  are 
aft  at  the  main-braces  you  shall  have  a  clear  road  to  slip 
out  and  get  overboard  through  the  open  quarter-deck  port. 
I’ve  had  them  both  fastened  up.  Use  a  rope’s  end  to  lower 
yourself  into  the  water  so  as  to  avoid  a  splash — you  know. 
It  could  be  heard  and  cause  some  beastly  complication.” 

He  kept  silent  for  a  while,  then  whispered,  “I  understand.” 

“I  won’t  be  there  to  see  you  go,”  I  began  with  an  effort. 
“The  rest  ...  I  only  hope  I  have  understood,  too.” 

“You  have.  From  first  to  last” — and  for  the  first  time 
there  seemed  to  be  a  faltering,  something  strained  in  his 
whisper.  He  caught  hold  of  my  arm,  but  the  ringing  of  the 
supper  bell  made  me  start.  He  didn’t,  though;  he  only  re¬ 
leased  his  grip. 

After  supper  I  didn’t  come  below  again  till  well  past 
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eight  o’clock.  The  faint,  steady  breeze  was  loaded  with  dew; 
and  the  wet,  darkened  sails  held  all  there  was  of  propelling 
power  in  it.  The  night,  clear  and  starry,  sparkled  darkly,  and 
the  opaque,  lightless  patches  shifting  slowly  against  the  low 
stars  were  the  drifting  islets.  On  the  port  bow  there  was  a  big 
one  more  distant  and  shadowily  imposing  by  the  great  space 
of  sky  it  eclipsed. 

On  opening  the  door  I  had  a  back  view  of  my  very  own 
self  looking  at  a  chart.  He  had  come  out  of  the  recess  and  was 
standing  near  the  table. 

“Quite  dark  enough,”  I  whispered. 

He  stepped  back  and  leaned  against  my  bed  with  a  level, 
quiet  glance.  I  sat  on  the  couch.  We  had  nothing  to  say  to 
each  other.  Over  our  heads  the  officer  of  the  watch  moved 
here  and  there.  Then  I  heard  him  move  quickly.  I  knew  what 
that  meant.  He  was  making  for  the  companion ;  and  presently 
his  voice  was  outside  my  door. 

“AVe  are  drawing  in  pretty  fast,  sir.  Land  looks  rather 
close.  ’  ’ 

“Very  well,”  I  answered.  “I  am  coming  on  deck  directly.” 

I  waited  till  he  was  gone  out  of  the  cuddy,  then  rose..  My 
double  moved  too.  The  time  had  come  to  exchange  our  last 
whispers,  for  neither  of  us  was  ever  to  hear  each  other’s 
natural  voice. 

‘  ‘  Look  here !  ”  I  opened  a  drawer  and  took  out  three  sover¬ 
eigns.  “Take  this,  anyhow.  I’ve  got  six  and  I’d  give  you  the 
lot,  only  I  must  keep  a  little  money  to  buy  some  fruit  and 
vegetables  for  the  crew  from  native  boats  as  we  go  through 
Sunda  Straits.” 

He  shook  his  head. 

“Take  it,”  I  urged  him,  whispering  desperately.  “No  one 
can  tell  what - ” 

He  smiled  and  slapped  meaningly  the  only  pocket  of  the 
sleeping-jacket.  It  was  not  safe,  certainly.  But  I  produced 
a  large  old  silk  handkerchief  of  mine,  and  tying  the  three 
pieces  of  gold  in  a  corner,  pressed  it  on  him.  He  was 
touched,  I  suppose,  because  he  took  it  at  last  and  tied  it 
quickly  round  his  waist  under  the  jacket,  on  his  bare  skin. 

Our  eyes  met ;  several  seconds  elapsed,  till,  our  glances  still 
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mingled,  I  extended  my  hand  and  turned  the  lamp  out.  Then 
I  passed  through  the  cuddy,  leaving  the  door  of  my  room 
wide  open.  .  .  .  “Steward!” 

He  was  still  lingering  in  the  pantry  in  the  greatness  of 
his  zeal,  giving  a  rub-up  to  a  plated  cruet  stand  the  last 
thing  before  going  to  bed.  Being  careful  not  to  wake  up 
the  mate,  whose  room  was  opposite,  I  spoke  in  an  under¬ 
tone. 

He  looked  round  anxiously.  1  ‘  Sir !  ’  ’ 

“Can  you  get  me  a  little  hot  water  from  the  galley?” 

“I  am  afraid,  sir,  the  galley  fire’s  been  out  for  some  time 
now.” 

“Go  and  see.” 

He  fled  up  the  stairs. 

“Now,”  I  whispered,  loudly,  into  the  saloon — too  loudly, 
perhaps,  but  I  was  afraid  I  couldn’t  make  a  sound.  He  was 
by  my  side  in  an  instant — the  double  captain  slipped  past 
the  stairs — through  a  tiny  dark  passage  ...  a  sliding  door. 
We  were  in  the  sail-locker,  scrambling  on  our  knees  over  the 
sails.  A  sudden  thought  struck  me.  I  saw  myself  wandering 
barefooted,  bareheaded,  the  sun  beating  on  my  dark  poll. 
I  snatched  off  my  floppy  hat  and  tried  hurriedly  in  the  dark 
to  ram  it  on  my  other  self.  He  dodged  and  fended  off  silently. 
I  wonder  what  he  .thought  had  come  to  me  before  he  under¬ 
stood  and  suddenly  desisted.  Our  hands  met  gropingly, 
lingered  united  in  a  steady,  motionless  clasp  for  a  second. 

.  No  word  was  breathed  by  either  of  us  when  they 
separated. 

I  was  standing  quietly  by  the  pantry  door  when  the 
steward  returned. 

“Sorry,  sir.  Kettle  barely  warm.  Shall  I  light  the  spirit- 
lamp  ?  ’  ’ 

“Never  mind.” 

I  came  out  on  deck  slowly.  It  was  now  a  matter  of  con¬ 
science  to  shave  the  land  as  close  as  possible  for  now  he 
must  go  overboard  whenever  the  ship  was  put  in  stays.  Must ! 
There  could  be  no  going  back  for  him.  After  a  moment  1 
walked  over  to  leeward  and  my  heart  flew  into  my  mouth  at 
the  nearness  of  the  land  on  the  bow.  Under  any  other  cir- 
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cumstances  I  would  not  have  held  on  a  minute  longer.  The 
second  mate  had  followed  me  anxiously. 

I  looked  on  till  I  felt  I  could  command  my  voice. 

“She  will  weather,”  I  said  then  in  a  quiet  tone. 

“Are  you  going  to  try  that,  sir?”  he  stammered  out  in¬ 
credulously. 

I  took  no  notice  of  him  and  raised  my  tone  just  enough 
to  be  heard  by  the  helmsman. 

“Keep  her  good  full.” 

“Good  full,  sir.” 

The  wind  fanned  my  cheek,  the  sails  slept,  the  world  was 
silent.  The  strain  of  watching  the  dark  loom  of  the  land 
grow  bigger  and  denser  was  too  much  for  me.  I  had  shut  my 
eyes — because  the  ship  must  go  closer.  She  must !  The  stillness 
was  intolerable.  Were  we  standing  still? 

When  I  opened  my  eyes  the  second  view  started  my  heart 
with  a  thump.  The  black  southern  hill  of  Koh-ring  seemed  to 
hang  right  over  the  ship  like  a  towering  fragment  of  the 
everlasting  night.  On  that  enormous  mass  of  blackness  there 
was  not  a  gleam  to  be  seen,  not  a  sound  to  be  heard.  It  was 
gliding  irresistibly  toward  us  and  yet  seemed  already  within 
reach  of  the  hand.  I  saw  the  vague  figures  of  the  watch 
grouped  in  the  waist,  gazing  in  awed  silence. 

“Are  you  going  on,  sir?”  inquired  an  unsteady  voice  at  my 
elbow. 

I  ignored  it.  I  had  to  go  on. 

“Keep  her  full.  Don’t  check  her  way.  That  won’t  do  now,” 
I  said,  warningly. 

“I  can’t  see  the  sails  very  well,”  the  helmsman  answered 
me,  in  strange,  quavering  tones. 

Was  she  close  enough?  Already  she  was,  I  won’t  say  in  the 
shadow  of  the  land,  but  in  the  very  blackness  of  it,  already 
swallowed  up  as  it  were,  gone  too  close  to  be  recalled,  gone 
from  me  altogether. 

“Give  the  mate  a  call,”  I  said  to  the  young  man  who  stood 
at  my  elbow  as  still  as  death.  “And  turn  all  hands  up.” 

My  tone  had  a  borrowed  loudness  reverberated  from  the 
height  of  the  land.  Several  voices  cried  out  together:  “We 
are  all  on  deck,  sir.” 
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Then  stillness  again,  with  the  great  shadow  gliding  closer, 
towering  higher,  without  a  light,  without  a  sound.  Such  a 
hush  had  fallen  on  the  ship  that  she  might  have  been  a  bark 
of  the  dead  floating  in  slowly  under  the  very  gate  of  Erebus. 

“My  God!  Where  are  we?” 

It  was  the  mate  moaning  at  my  elbow.  He  was  thunder¬ 
struck,  and  as  it  were  deprived  of  the  moral  support  of  his 
whiskers.  He  clapped  his  hands  and  absolutely  cried  out, 
“Lost!” 

“Be  quiet,”  I  said,  sternly. 

He  lowered  his  tone,  but  I  saw  the  shadowy  gesture  of  his 
despair.  “What  are  we  doing  here?” 

“Looking  for  the  land  wind.” 

He  made  as  if  to  tear  his  hair,  and  addressed  me  recklessly. 

“She  will  never  get  out.  You  have  done  it,  sir.  I  knew  it’d 
end  in  something  like  this.  She  will  never  weather,  and  you 
are  too  close  now  to  stay.  She’ll  drift  ashore  before  she’s 
round.  0  my  God  !  ’  ’ 

I  caught  his  arm  as  he  was  raising  it  to  batter  his  poor 
devoted  head,  and  shook  it  violently. 

“She’s  ashore  already,”  he  wailed,  trying  to  tear  himself 
away. 

“Is  she?  .  .  .  Keep  good  full  there!” 

“Good  full,  sir,”  cried  the  helmsman  in  a  frightened,  thin, 
child-like  voice. 

I  hadn’t  let  go  the  mate’s  arm  and  went  on  shaking  it. 
“Keady  about,  do  you  hear?  You  go  forward”— shake— “and 
stop  there” — shake — “and  hold  your  noise” — shake — “and 
see  these  head-sheets  properly  overhauled  ’  ’ — shake — ,  shake 
shake. 

And  all  the  time  I  dared  not  look  toward  the  land  lest  my 
heart  should  fail  me.  I  released  my  grip  at  last  and  he  ran 
forward  as  if  fleeing  for  dear  life. 

I  wondered  what  my  double  there  in  the  sail-locker  thought 
of  this  commotion.  He  was  able  to  hear  everything— and  per¬ 
haps  he  was  able  to  understand  why,  on  my  conscience,  it  had 
to  be  thus  close— no  less.  My  first  order  “Hard  alee!”  re¬ 
echoed  ominously  under  the  towering  shadow  of  Koh-ring 
as  if  I  had  shouted  in  a  mountain  gorge.  And  then  I  watched 
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the  land  intently.  In  that  smooth  water  and  light  wind  it  was 
impossible  to  feel  the  ship  coming-to.  No!  I  could  not  feel 
her.  And  my  second  self  was  now  making  ready  to  slip 
out  and  lower  himself  overboard.  Perhaps  he  was  gone 
already  .  .  .? 

The  great  black  mass  brooding  over  our  very  mastheads 
began  to  pivot  away  from  the  ship’s  side  silently.  And  now 
I  forgot  the  secret  stranger  ready  to  depart,  and  remem¬ 
bered  only  that  I  was  a  total  stranger  to  the  ship.  I  did  not 
know  her.  Would  she  do  it?  How  was  she  to  be  handled? 

I  swung  the  mainyard  and  waited  helplessly.  She  was  per¬ 
haps  stopped,  and  her  very  fate  hung  in  the  balance,  with 
the  black  mass  of  Koh-ring  like  the  gate  of  the  everlasting 
night  towering  over  her  taffrail.  What  would  she  do  now? 
Had  she  way  on  her  yet  ?  I  stepped  to  the  side  swiftly,  and  on 
the  shadowy  water  I  could  see  nothing  except  a  faint  phos¬ 
phorescent  flash  revealing  the  glassy  smoothness  of  the  sleep¬ 
ing  surface.  It  was  impossible  to  tell — and  I  had  not  learned 
yet  the  feel  of  my  ship.  Was  she  moving?  What  I  needed  was 
something  easily  seen,  a  piece  of  paper,  which  I  could  throw 
overboard  and  watch.  I  had  nothing  on  me.  To  run  down  for 
it  I  didn’t  dare.  There  was  no  time.  All  at  once  my  strained, 
yearning  stare  distinguished  a  white  object  floating  within  a 
yard  of  the  ship’s  side.  White  on  the  black  water.  A  phos¬ 
phorescent  flash  passed  under  it.  What  was  that  thing?  .  .  . 
I  recognised  my  own  floppy  hat.  It  must  have  fallen  off  his 
head  .  .  .  and  he  didn’t  bother.  Now  I  had  what  I  wanted 
— the  saving  mark  for  my  eyes.  But  I  hardly  thought  of  my 
other  self,  now  gone  from  the  ship,  to  be  hidden  forever  from 
all  friendly  faces,  to  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the 
earth,  with  no  brand  of  the  curse  on  his  sane  forehead  to 
stay  a  slaying  hand  .  .  .  too  proud  to  explain. 

And  I  watched  the  hat — the  expression  of  my  sudden  pity 
for  his  mere  flesh.  It  had  been  meant  to  save  his  homeless 
head  from  the  dangers  of  the  sun.  And  now — behold — it 
was  saving  the  ship,  by  serving  me  for  a  mark  to  help  out 
the  ignorance  of  my  strangeness.  Ha !  It  was  drifting  for¬ 
ward,  warning  me  just  in  time  that  the  ship  had  gathered 
sternway. 
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“Shift  the  helm,”  I  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  seaman 
standing  still  like  a  statue. 

The  man’s  eyes  glistened  wildly  in  the  binnacle  light  as  he 
jumped  round  to  the  other  side  and  spun  round  the  wheel. 

I  walked  to  the  break  of  the  poop.  On  the  overshadowed 
deck  all  hands  stood  by  the  forebraces  waiting  for  my  order. 
The  stars  ahead  seemed  to  be  gliding  from  right  to  left.  And 
all  was  so  still  in  the  world  that  I  heard  the  quiet  remark 
“She’s  round,”  passed  in  a  tone  of  intense  relief  between 
two  seamen. 

“Let  go  and  haul.” 

The  foreyards  ran  round  with  a  great  noise,  amidst  cheery 
cries.  And  now  the  frightful  whiskers  made  themselves  heard 
giving  various  orders.  Already  the  ship  was  drawing  ahead. 
And  I  was  alone  with  her.  Nothing!  no  one  in  the  world 
should  stand  now  between  us,  throwing  a  shadow  on  the  way 
of  silent  knowledge  and  mute  affection,  the  perfect  com¬ 
munion  of  a  seaman  with  his  first  command. 

Walking  to  the  taffrail,  I  was  in  time  to  make  out,  on  the 
very  edge  of  a  darkness  thrown  by  a  towering  black  mass 
like  the  very  gateway  of  Erebus — yes,  I  was  in  time  to  catch 
an  evanescent  glimpse  of  my  white  hat  left  behind  to  mark 
the  spot  where  the  secret  sharer  of  my  cabin  and  of  my 
thoughts,  as  though  he  were  my  second  self,  had  lowered 
himself  into  the  water  to  take  his  punishment:  a  free  man, 
a  proud  swimmer  striking  out  for  a  new  destiny. 
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I  was  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Goltva,  waiting 
for  the  ferry-boat  from  the  other  side.  At  ordinary  times  the 
Goltva  is  a  humble  stream  of  moderate  size,  silent  and  pen¬ 
sive,  gently  glimmering  from  behind  thick  reeds;  but  now  a 
regular  lake  lay  stretched  out  before  me.  The  waters  of 
spring,  running  riot,  had  overflowed  both  banks  and  flooded 
both  sides  of  the  river  for  a  long  distance,  submerging  vege¬ 
table  gardens,  hayfields  and  marshes,  so  that  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  to  meet  poplars  and  bushes  sticking  out  above  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water  and  looking  in  the  darkness  like  grim 
solitary  crags. 

The  weather  seemed  to  me  magnificent.  It  was  dark,  yet  I 
could  see  the  trees,  the  water  and  the  people.  .  .  .  The  world 
was  lighted  by  the  stars,  which  were  scattered  thickly  all 
over  the  sky.  I  don’t  remember  ever  seeing  so  many  stars. 
Literally  one  could  not  have  put  a  finger  in  between  them. 
There  were  some  as  big  as  a  goose’s  egg,  others  tiny  as  hemp- 
seed.  .  .  .  They  had  come  out  for  the  festival  procession, 
every  one  of  them,  little  and  big,  washed,  renewed  and  joyful, 
and  every  one  of  them  was  softly  twinkling  its  beams.  The 
sky  was  reflected  in  the  water ;  the  stars  were  bathing  in  its 
dark  depths  and  trembling  with  the  quivering  eddies.  The 
air  was  warm  and  still.  .  .  .  Here  and  there,  far  away  on  the 
further  bank  in  the  impenetrable  darkness,  several  bright 
red  lights  were  gleaming.  .  .  . 

A  couple  of  paces  from  me  I  saw  the  dark  silhouette  of  a 
peasant  in  a  high  hat,  with  a  thick  knotted  stick  in  his  hand. 

“How  long  the  ferry-boat  is  in  coming!”  I  said. 

1  From  The  Bishop  and  Other  Stories,  by  Anton  Cbekhov.  Translated 
by  Constance  Garnett.  Copyright,  1019,  by  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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“It  is  time  it  was  here,”  the  silhouette  answered. 

“You  are^waiting  for  the  ferry-boat,  too?” 

“No,  I  am  not,”  yawned  the  peasant — “I  am  waiting  for 
the  illumination.  I  should  have  gone,  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  haven’t  the  five  kopecks  for  the  ferry.” 

“I’ll  give  you  the  five  kopecks.” 

“No;  I  humbly  thank  you.  .  .  .  With  that  five  kopecks 
put  up  a  candle  for  me  over  there  in  the  monastery.  .  .  . 
That  will  be  more  interesting,  and  I  will  stand  here.  What  can 
it  mean,  no  ferry-boat,  as  though  it  had  sunk  in  the  water !  ’  ’ 

The  peasant  went  up  to  the  water’s  edge,  took  the  rope  in 
his  hands,  and  shouted:  “Ieronim!  Ieron — im!” 

As  though  in  answer  to  his  shout,  the  slow  peal  of  a  great 
bell  floated  across  from  the  further  bank.  The  note  was  deep 
and  low,  as  from  the  thickest  string  of  a  double  bass;  it 
seemed  as  though  the  darkness  itself  had  hoarsely  uttered  it. 
At  once  there  was  the  sound  of  a  cannon  shot.  It  rolled  away 
in  the  darkness  and  ended  somewhere  in  the  far  distance  be¬ 
hind  me.  The  peasant  took  off  his  hat  and  crossed  himself. 

“Christ  is  risen,”  he  said. 

Before  the  vibrations  of  the  first  peal  of  the  bell  had  time 
to  die  away  in  the  air  a  second  sounded,  after  it  at  once  a 
third,  and  the  darkness  was  filled  with  an  unbroken  quivering 
clamour.  Near  the  red  lights  fresh  lights  flashed,  and  all 
began  moving  together  and  twinkling  restlessly. 

‘  ‘  Ieron — im !  ”  we  heard  a  hollow  prolonged  shout. 

“They  are  shouting  from  the  other  bank,”  said  the 
peasant,  “so  there  is  no  ferry  there  either.  Our  Ieronim  has 
gone  to  sleep.” 

The  lights  and  the  velvety  chimes  of  the  bell  drew  one 
towards  them.  ...  I  was  already  beginning  to  lose  patience 
and  grow  anxious,  but  behold  at  last,  staring  into  the  dark 
distance,  I  saw  the  outline  of  something  very  much  like  a 
gibbet.  It  was  the  long-expected  ferry.  It  moved  towards  us 
with  such  deliberation  that  if  it  had  not  been  that  its  lines 
grew  gradually  more  definite,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
it  was  standing  still  or  moving  to  the  other  bank. 

“Make  haste!  Ieronim!”  shouted  my  peasant.  “The  gen¬ 
tleman’s  tired  of  waiting!” 
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The  ferry  crawled  to  the  bank,  gave  a  lurch  and  stopped 
with  a  creak.  A  tall  man  in  a  monk’s  cassock  and  a  conical 
cap  stood  on  it,  holding  the  rope. 

“Why  have  you  been  so  long?”  I  asked,  jumping  upon 

the  ferry. 

“Forgive  me,  for  Christ’s  sake,”  Ieronim  answered  gently. 
“Is  there  no  one  else?” 

“No  one.  .  .  .” 

Ieronim  took  hold  of  the  rope  in  both  nands,  bent  himself 
to  the  figure  of  a  mark  of  interrogation,  and  gasped.  The 
ferry-boat  creaked  and  gave  a  lurch.  The  outline  of  the 
peasant  in  the  high  hat  began  slowly  retreating  from  me — 
so  the  ferry  was  moving  off.  Ieronim  soon  drew  himself  up 
and  began  working  with  one  hand  only.  We  were  silent,  gaz¬ 
ing  towards  the  bank  to  which  we  were  floating.  There  the 
illumination  for  which  the  peasant  was  waiting  had  begun. 
At  the  water’s  edge  barrels  of  tar  were  flaring  like  huge 
camp  fires.  Their  reflections,  crimson  as  the  rising  moon,  crept 
to  meet  us  in  long  broad  streaks.  The  burning  barrels  lighted 
up  their  own  smoke  and  the  long  shadows  of  men  flitting 
about  the  fire ;  but  further  to  one  side  and  behind  them  from 
where  the  velvety  chime  floated  there  was  still  the  same  un¬ 
broken  black  gloom.  All  at  once,  cleaving  the  darkness,  a 
rocket  zigzagged  in  a  golden  ribbon  up  the  sky ;  it  described 
an  arc  and,  as  though  broken  to  pieces  against  the  sky,  was 
scattered  crackling  into  sparks.  There  was  a  roar  from  the 
bank  like  a  far-away  hurrah. 

“How  beautiful!”  I  said. 

‘  ‘  Beautiful  beyond  words  !  ’  ’  sighed  Ieronim.  ‘  ‘  Such  a  night, 
sir!  Another  time  one  would  pay  no  attention  to  the  fire- 
works,  but  to-day  one  rejoices  in  every  vanity.  Where  do  you 
come  from? ” 

I  told  him  where  I  came  from. 

“To  be  sure  ...  a  joyful  day  to-day.  ...”  Ieronim  went 
on  in  a  weak  sighing  tenor  like  the  voice  of  a  convalescent. 
“The  sky  is  rejoicing  and  the  earth,  and  what  is  under  the 
earth.  All  the  creatures  are  keeping  holiday.  Only  tell  me, 
kind  sir,  why,  even  in  the  time  of  great  rejoicing,  a  man 
cannot  forget  his  sorrows?” 
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I  fancied  that  this  unexpected  question  was  to  draw  me 
into  one  of  these  endless  religious  conversations  which  bored 
and  idle  monks  are  so  fond  of.  I  was  not  disposed  to  talk 
much,  and  so  I  only  asked : 

“What  sorrows  have  you,  father?” 

“As  a  rule  only  the  same  as  all  men,  kind  sir,  but  to-day 
a  special  sorrow  has  happened  in  the  monastery :  at  mass, 
during  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  monk  and  deacon 
Nikolay  died.” 

“Well,  it’s  God’s  will!”  I  said,  falling  into  the  monastic 
tone.  “We  must  all  die.  To  my  mind,  you  ought  to  rejoice 
indeed.  .  .  .  They  say  if  anyone  dies  at  Easter  he  goes 
straight  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

“That’s  true.” 

We  sank  into  silence.  The  figure  of  the  peasant  in  the  high 
hat  melted  into  the  lines  of  the  bank.  The  tar  barrels  were 
flaring  up  more  and  more. 

“The  Holy  Scripture  points  clearly  to  the  vanity  of  sor¬ 
row,  and  so  does  reflection,”  said  Ieronim,  breaking  the 
silence;  “but  why  does  the  heart  grieve  and  refuse  to  listen 
to  reason?  Why  does  one  want  to  weep  bitterly?” 

Ieronim  shrugged  his  shoulders,  turned  to  me  and  said 
quickly : 

“If  I  died,  or  anyone  else,  it  would  not  be  worth  notice, 
perhaps ;  but,  you  see,  Nickolay  is  dead !  No  one  else  but 
Nikolay !  Indeed,  it ’s  hard  to  believe  that  he  is  no  more ! 
I  stand  here  on  my  ferry-boat  and  every  minute  I  keep 
fancying  that  he  will  lift  up  his  voice  from  the  bank.  He 
always  used  to  come  to  the  bank  and  call  to  me  that  I  might 
not  be  afraid  on  the  ferry.  He  used  to  get  up  from  his 
bed  at  night  on  purpose  for  that.  He  was  a  kind  soul. 
My  God!  how  kindly  and  gracious!  Many  a  mother  is  not 
so  good  to  her  child  as  Nikolay  was  to  me !  Lord,  save  his 
soul !” 

Ieronim  took  hold  of  the  rope,  but  turned  to  me  again  at 
once. 

“And  such  a  lofty  intelligence,  your  honour,”  he  said  in 
a  vibrating  voice.  “Such  a  sweet  and  harmonious  tongue! 
Just  as  they  will  sing  immediately  at  early  matins:  ‘Oh 
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lovely!  oh  sweet  is  Thy  Voice!’  Besides  all  other  human 
qualities,  he  had,  too,  an  extraordinary  gift!” 

“What  gift?”  I  asked. 

The  monk  scrutinized  me,  and  as  though  he  had  convinced 
himself  that  he  could  trust  me  with  a  secret,  he  laughed  good- 
humouredly. 

“He  had  a  gift  for  writing  hymns  of  praise,”  he  said.  “It 
was  a  marvel,  sir;  you  couldn’t  call  it  anything  else!  You 
will  be  amazed  if  I  tell  you  about  it.  Our  Father  Archi¬ 
mandrite  comes  from  Moscow,  the  Father  Sub-Prior  studied 
at  the  Kazan  academy,  we  have  wise  monks  and  elders,  but, 
would  you  believe  it,  no  one  could  write  them;  while  Niko¬ 
lay,  a  simple  monk,  a  deacon,  had  not  studied  anywhere,  and 
had  not  even  any  outer  appearance  of  it,  but  he  wrote  them ! 
A  marvel!  a  real  marvel!”  Ieronim  clasped  his  hands  and, 
completely  forgetting  the  rope,  went  on  eagerly : 

“The  Father  Sub-Prior  has  great  difficulty  in  composing 
sermons ;  when  he  wrote  the  history  of  the  monastery  he  wor¬ 
ried  all  the  brotherhood  and  drove  a  dozen  times  to  town, 
while  Nikolay  wrote  canticles !  Hymns  of  praise !  That ’s  a 
very  different  thing  from  a  sermon  or  a  history !  ’  ’ 

“Is  it  difficult  to  write  them?”  I  asked. 

“There’s  great  difficulty!”  Ieronim  wagged  his  head.  “You 
can  do  nothing  by  wisdom  and  holiness  if  God  has  not  given 
you  the  gift.  The  monks  who  don’t  understand  argue  that  you 
only  need  to  know  the  life  of  the  saint  for  whom  you  are 
writing  the  hymn,  and  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  other 
hymns  of  praise.  But  that ’s  a  mistake,  sir.  Of  course,  anyone 
who  writes  canticles  must  know  the  life  of  the  saint  to  per¬ 
fection,  to  the  least  trivial  detail.  To  be  sure,  one  must  make 
them  harmonize  with  the  other  canticles  and  know  where  to 
begin  and  what  to  write  about.  To  give  you  an  instance,  the 
first  response  begins  everywhere  with  ‘the  chosen’  or  ‘the 
elect.’  .  .  .  The  first  line  must  always  begin  with  the  ‘angel.’ 
In  the  canticle  of  praise  to  Jesus  the  Most  Sweet,  if  you  are 
interested  in  the  subject,  it  begins  like  this :  ‘  Of  angels  Cre¬ 
ator  and  Lord  of  all  powers !  ’  In  the  canticle  to  the  Holy 
Mother  of  God :  ‘  Of  angels  the  foremost  sent  down  from  on 
high,’  to  Nikolay,  the  Wonder-worker — ‘an  angel  in  seim 
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blance,  though  in  substance  a  man,’  and  so  on.  Everywhere 
you  begin  with  the  angel.  Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible 
without  making  them  harmonize,  but  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
and  conformity  with  the  others  is  not  what  matters;  what 
matters  is  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  it.  Everything  must  be 
harmonious,  brief  and  complete.  There  must  be  in  every  line- 
softness,  graciousness  and  tenderness;  not  one  word  should 
be  harsh  or  rough  or  unsuitable.  It  must  be  written  so  that 
the  worshipper  may  rejoice  at  heart  and  weep,  while  his  mind 
is  stirred  and  he  is  thrown  into  a  tremor.  In  the  canticle  to  the 
Holy  Mother  are  the  words:  ‘Rejoice,  0  Thou  too  high  for 
human  thought  to  reach !  Rejoice,  0  Thou  too  deep  for  angels’ 
eyes  to  fathom !  ’  In  another  place  in  the  same  canticle :  ‘  Re¬ 
joice,  0  tree  that  bearest  the  fair  fruit  of  light  that  is  the 
food  of  the  faithful!  Rejoice,  0  tree  of  gracious  spreading 
shade,  under  which  there  is  shelter  for  multitudes!’  ” 

Ieronim  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  as  though  frightened 
at  something  or  overcome  with  shame,  and  shook  his  head. 

‘  ‘  Tree  that  bearest  the  fair  fruit  of  light  .  .  .  tree  of  gra¬ 
cious  spreading  shade,  .  .  .’’he  muttered.  “To  think  that  a 
man  should  find  words  like  those !  Such  a  power  is  a  gift  from 
God !  For  brevity  he  packs  many  thoughts  into  one  phrase, 
and  how  smooth  and  complete  it  all  is !  ‘  Light-radiating  torch 
to  all  that  be  .  .  comes  in  the  canticle  to  Jesus  the  Most 
Sweet.  ‘Light-radiating!’  There  is  no  such  word  in  conversa¬ 
tion  or  in  books,  but  you  see  he  invented  it,  he  found  it  in  his 
mind !  Apart  from  the  smoothness  and  grandeur  of  language, 
sir,  every  line  must  be  beautiful  in  every  way ;  there  must  be 
flowers  and  lightning  and  wind  and  sun  and  all  the  objects 
of  the  visible  world.  And  every  exclamation  ought  to  be  put 
so  as  to  be  smooth  and  easy  for  the  ear.  ‘Rejoice,  thou  flower  of 
heavenly  growth !’  comes  in  the  hymn  to  Nikolay,  the  Wonder¬ 
worker.  It’s  not  simply  ‘heavenly  flower,’  but  ‘flower  of 
heavenly  growth.’  It’s  smoother  so  and  sweet  to  the  ear.  That 
was  just  as  Nikolay  wrote  it!  exactly  like  that!  I  can’t  tell 
you  how  he  used  to  write!” 

“Well,  in  that  case  it  is  a  pity  he  is  dead,”  I  said;  “but 
let  us  get  on,  father,  or  we  shall  be  late.  ’  ’ 

Ieronim  started  and  ran  to  the  rope ;  they  were  beginning 
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to  peal  all  the  bells.  Probably  the  procession  was  already 
going  on  near  the  monastery,  for  all  the  dark  space  behind  the 
tar  barrels  was  now  dotted  with  moving  lights. 

“Did  Nikolay  print  his  hymns?”  I  asked  Ieronim. 

“How  could  he  print  them?”  he  sighed.  “And,  indeed,  it 
would  be  strange  to  print  them.  What  would  be  the  object? 
No  one  in  the  monastery  takes  any  interest  in  them.  They 
don’t  like  them.  They  knew  Nikolay  wrote  them,  but  they  let 
it  pass  unnoticed.  No  one  esteems  new  writings  nowadays, 
sir !” 

“Were  they  prejudiced  against  him?” 

“Yes,  indeed.  If  Nikolay  had  been  an  elder  perhaps  the 
brethren  would  have  been  interested,  but  he  wasn’t  forty, 
you  know.  There  were  some  who  laughed  and  even  thought  his 
writing  a  sin.” 

‘  ‘  What  did  he  write  them  for  ?  ’  ’ 

“Chiefly  for  his  own  comfort.  Of  all  the  brotherhood,  I 
was  the  only  one  who  read  his  hymns.  I  used  to  go  to  him 
in  secret,  that  no  one  else  might  know  of  it,  and  he  was  glad 
that  I  took  an  interest  in  them.  He  would  embrace  me,  stroke 
my  head,  speak  to  me  in  caressing  words  as  to  a  little  child. 
He  would  shut  his  cell,  make  me  sit  down  beside  him,  and 
begin  to  read.  ...” 

Ieronim  left  the  rope  and  came  up  to  me. 

“We  were  dear  friends  in  a  way,”  he  whispered,  looking 
at  me  with  shining  eyes.  “Where  he  went  I  would  go.  If  I 
were  not  there  he  would  miss  me.  And  he  cared  more  for 
me  than  for  anyone,  and  all  because  I  used  to  weep  over  his 
hymns.  It  makes  me  sad  to  remember.  Now  I  feel  just  like  an 
orphan  or  a  widow.  You  know,  in  our  monastery  they  are  all 
good  people,  kind  and  pious,  but  .  .  .  there  is  no  one  with 
softness  and  refinement,  they  are  just  like  peasants.  They  all 
speak  loudly,  and  tramp  heavily  when  they  walk;  they  are 
noisy,  they  clear  their  throats,  but  Nikolay  always  talked 
softly,  caressingly,  and  if  he  noticed  that  anyone  was  asleep 
or  praying  he  would  slip  by  like  a  fly  or  a  gnat.  His  face  was 
tender,  compassionate.  ...” 

Ieronim  heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  took  hold  of  the  rope  again. 
We  were  by  now  approaching  the  bank.  We  floated  straight 
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out  of  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  the  river  into  an  enchanted 
realm,  full  of  stifling  smoke,  crackling  lights  and  uproar.  By 
now  one  could  distinctly  see  people  moving  near  the  tar 
barrels.  The  flickering  of  the  lights  gave  a  strange,  almost 
fantastic,  expression  to  their  figures  and  red  faces.  From  time 
to  time  one  caught  among  the  heads  and  faces  a  glimpse  of  a 
horse’s  head  motionless  as  though  cast  in  copper. 

“They’ll  begin  singing  the  Easter  hymn  directly,  .  .  .” 
said  Ieronim,  “and  Nikolay  is  gone;  there  is  no  one  to  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  written  dearer  to  him  than 
that  hymn.  He  used  to  take  in  every  word!  You’ll  be  there, 
sir,  so  notice  what  is  sung ;  it  takes  your  breath  away  !  ’  ’ 

“Won’t  you  be  in  church,  then?” 

“I  can’t;  ...  I  have  to  work  the  ferry.  ...” 

‘  ‘  But  won ’t  they  relieve  you  ?  ’  ’ 

“I  don’t  know.  ...  I  ought  to  have  been  relieved  at  eight; 
but,  as  you  see,  they  don’t  come!  .  .  .  And  I  must  own  I 
should  have  liked  to  be  in  the  church.  ...” 

“Are  you  a  monk?” 

“Yes  .  .  .  that  is,  I  am  a  lay  brother.” 

The  ferry  ran  into  the  bank  and  stopped.  I  thrust  a  five 
kopeck  piece  into  Ieronim ’s  hand  for  taking  me  across,  and 
jumped  on  land.  Immediately  a  cart  with  a  boy  and  a  sleep¬ 
ing  woman  in  it  drove  creaking  onto  the  ferry.  Ieronim,  with 
a  faint  glow  from  the  lights  on  his  figure,  pressed  on  the 
rope,  bent  down  to  it,  and  started  the  ferry  back.  ... 

I  took  a  few  steps  through  mud,  but  a  little  farther  walked 
on  a  soft  freshly  trodden  path.  This  path  led  to  the  dark 
monastery  gates,  that  looked  like  a  cavern  through  a  cloud 
of  smoke,  through  a  disorderly  crowd  of  people,  unharnessed 
horses,  carts  and  chaises.  All  this  crowd  was  rattling,  snort¬ 
ing,  laughing,  and  the  crimson  light  and  wavering  shadows 
from  the  smoke  flickered  over  it  all.  ...  A  perfect  chaos ! 
And  in  this  hubbub  the  people  yet  found  room  to  load  a  little 
cannon  and  to  sell  cakes.  There  was  no  less  commotion  on  the 
other  side  of  the  wall  in  the  monastery  precincts,  but  there 
was  more  regard  for  decorum  and  order.  Here  there  was  a 
smell  of  juniper  and  incense.  They  talked  loudly,  but  there 
was  no  sound  of  laughter  or  snorting.  Near  the  tombstones 
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and  crosses  people  pressed  close  to  one  another  with  Easter 
cakes  and  bundles  in  their  arms.  Apparently  many  had  come 
from  a  long  distance  for  their  cakes  to  be  blessed  and  now 
were  exhausted.  Young  lay  brothers,  making  a  metallic  sound 
with  their  boots,  ran  busily  along  the  iron  slabs  that  paved 
the  way  from  the  monastery  gates  to  the  church  door.  They 
were  busy  and  shouting  on  the  belfry,  too. 

“What  a  restless  night!”  I  thought.  “How  nice!” 

One  was  tempted  to  see  the  same  unrest  and  sleeplessness 
in  all  nature,  from  the  night  darkness  to  the  iron  slabs,  the 
crosses  on  the  tombs  and  the  trees  under  which  the  people  were 
moving  to  and  fro.  But  nowhere  was  the  excitement  and  rest¬ 
lessness  so  marked  as  in  the  church.  An  unceasing  struggle 
was  going  on  in  the  entrance  between  the  inflowing  stream  and 
the  outflowing  stream.  Some  were  going  in,  others  going  out 
and  soon  coming  back  again  to  stand  still  for  a  little  and 
begin  moving  again.  People  were  scurrying  from  place  to 
place,  lounging  about  as  though  they  were  looking  for  some¬ 
thing.  The  stream  flowed  from  the  entrance  all  round  the 
church,  disturbing  even  the  front  rows,  where  persons  of 
weight  and  dignity  were  standing.  There  could  be  no  thought 
of  concentrated  prayer.  There  were  no  prayers  at  all,  but  a 
sort  of  continuous,  childishly  irresponsible  joy,  seeking  a  pre¬ 
text  to  break  out  and  vent  itself  in  some  movement,  even  in 
senseless  jostling  and  shoving. 

The  same  unaccustomed  movement  is  striking  in  the  Easter 
service  itself.  The  altar  gates  are  flung  wide  open,  thick  clouds 
of  incense  float  in  the  air  near  the  candelabra ;  wherever  one 
looks  there  are  lights,  the  gleam  and  splutter  of  candles.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  reading;  restless  and  light-hearted  singing  goes 
on  to  the  end  without  ceasing.  After  each  hymn  the  clergy 
change  their  vestments  and  come  out  to  burn  incense,  which 
is  repeated  every  ten  minutes. 

I  had  no  sooner  taken  a  place,  when  a  wave  rushed  from 
in  front  and  forced  me  back.  A  tall  thick-set  deacon  walked 
before  me  with  a  long  red  candle ;  the  grey-headed  archi¬ 
mandrite  in  his  golden  mitre  hurried  after  him  with  the 
censer.  When  they  had  vanished  from  sight  the  crowd 
squeezed  me  back  to  my  former  position.  But  ten  minutes  had 
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not  passed  before  a  new  wave  burst  on  me,  and  again  the 
deacon  appeared.  This  time  he  was  followed  by  the  Father 
Sub-Prior,  the  man  who,  as  Ieronim  had  told  me,  was  writing 
the  history  of  the  monastery. 

As  I  mingled  with  the  crowd  and  caught  the  infection  of 
the  universal  joyful  excitement,  I  felt  unbearably  sore  on 
Ieronim ’s  account.  Why  did  they  not  send  someone  to  relieve 
him  ?  Why  could  not  someone  of  less  feeling  and  less  suscepti¬ 
bility  go  on  the  ferry?  “Lift  up  thine  eyes,  0  Sion,  and  look 
around,”  they  sang  in  the  choir,  “for  thy  children  have  come 
to  thee  as  to  a  beacon  of  divine  light  from  north  and  south, 
and  from  east  and  from  the  sea.  ...” 

I  looked  at  the  faces;  they  all  had  a  lively  expression  of 
triumph,  but  not  one  was  listening  to  what  was  being  sung 
and  taking  it  in,  and  not  one  was  “holding  his  breath.”  Why 
was  not  Ieronim  released?  I  could  fancy  Ieronim  standing 
meekly  somewhere  by  the  wall,  bending  forward  and  hungrily 
drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the  holy  phrase.  All  this  that  glided 
by  the  ears  of  people  standing  by  me  he  would  have  eagerly 
drunk  in  with  his  delicately  sensitive  soul,  and  would  have 
been  spellbound  to  ecstasy,  to  holding  his  breath,  and  there 
would  not  have  been  a  man  happier  than  he  in  all  the  church. 
Now  he  was  plying  to  and  fro  over  the  dark  river  and  griev¬ 
ing  for  his  dead  friend  and  brother. 

The  wave  surged  back.  A  stout  smiling  monk,  playing 
with  his  rosary  and  looking  round  behind  him,  squeezed  side¬ 
ways  by  me,  making  way  for  a  lady  in  a  hat  and  velvet  cloak. 
A  monastery  servant  hurried  after  the  lady,  holding  a  chair 
over  our  heads. 

I  came  out  of  the  church.  I  wanted  to  have  a  look  at  the 
dead  Nikolay,  the  unknown  canticle  writer.  I  walked  about 
the  monastery  wall,  where  there  was  a  row  of  cells,  peeped 
into  several  windows,  and,  seeing  nothing,  came  back  again. 
I  do  not  regret  now  that  I  did  not  see  Nikolay ;  God  knows, 
perhaps  if  I  had  seen  him  I  should  have  lost  the  picture  my 
imagination  paints  for  me  now.  I  imagine  that  lovable  poetical 
figure,  solitary  and  not  understood,  who  went  out  at  nights 
to  call  to  Ieronim  over  the  water,  and  filled  his  hymns  with, 
flowers,  stars  and  sunbeams,  as  a  pale  timid  man  with  soft. 
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mild,  melancholy  features.  His  eyes  must  have  shone,  not  only 
with  intelligence,  but  with  kindly  tenderness  and  that  hardly 
restrained  childlike  enthusiasm  which  I  could  hear  in  Ieron- 
im’s  voice  when  he  quoted  to  me  passages  from  the  hymns. 

When  we  came  out  of  church  after  mass  it  was  no  longer 
night.  The  morning  was  beginning.  The  stars  had  gone  out 
and  the  sky  was  a  morose  greyish  blue.  The  iron  slabs,  the 
tombstones  and  the  buds  on  the  trees  were  covered  with  dew. 
There  was  a  sharp  freshness  in  the  air.  Outside  the  pre¬ 
cincts  I  did  not  find  the  same  animated  scene  as  I  had  be¬ 
held  in  the  night.  Horses  and  men  looked  exhausted,  drowsy, 
scarcely  moved,  while  nothing  was  left  of  the  tar  barrels  but 
heaps  of  black  ash.  When  anyone  is  exhausted  and  sleepy  he 
fancies  that  nature,  too,  is  in  the  same  condition.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  trees  and  the  young  grass  were  asleep.  It 
seemed  as  though  even  the  bells  were  not  pealing  so  loudly 
and  gaily  as  at  night.  The  restlessness  was  over,  and  of  the 
excitement  nothing  was  left  but  a  pleasant  weariness,  a  long¬ 
ing  for  sleep  and  warmth. 

Now  I  could  see  both  banks  of  the  river ;  a  faint  mist  hov¬ 
ered  over  it  in  shifting  masses.  There  was  a  harsh  cold  breath 
from  the  water.  When  I  jumped  on  to  the  ferry,  a  chaise  and 
some  two  dozen  men  and  women  were  standing  on  it  already. 
The  rope,  wet  and  as  I  fancied  drowsy,  stretched  far  away 
across  the  broad  river  and  in  places  disappeared  in  the  white 
mist. 

“Christ  is  risen!  Is  there  no  one  else?”  asked  a  soft  voice. 

I  recognized  the  voice  of  Ieronim.  There  was  no  darkness 
now  to  hinder  me  from  seeing  the  monk.  He  was  a  tall  narrow¬ 
shouldered  man  of  five-and-thirty,  with  large  rounded  fea¬ 
tures,  with  half-closed  listless-looking  eyes  and  an  unkempt 
wedge-shaped  beard.  He  had  an  extraordinarily  sad  and  ex¬ 
hausted  look. 

“They  have  not  relieved  you  yet?”  I  asked  in  surprise. 

“Me?”  he  answered,  turning  to  me  his  chilled  and  dewy 
face  with  a  smile.  “There  is  no  one  to  take  my  place  now  till 
morning.  They’ll  all  be  going  to  the  Father  Archimandrite’s 
to  break  the  fast  directly.” 

AVith  the  help  of  a  little  peasant  in  a  hat  of  reddish  fur 
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that  looked  like  the  little  wooden  tubs  in  which  honey  is 
sold,  he  threw  his  weight  on  the  rope ;  they  gasped  simultane¬ 
ously,  and  the  ferry  started. 

We  floated  across,  disturbing  on  the  way  the  lazily  rising 
mist.  Everyone  was  silent.  Ieronim  worked  mechanically  with 
one  hand.  He  slowly  passed  his  mild  lustreless  eyes  over  us; 
then  his  glance  rested  on  the  rosy  face  of  a  young  merchant ’s 
wife  with  black  eyebrows,  who  was  standing  on  the  ferry 
beside  me  silently  shrinking  from  the  mist  that  wrapped  her 
about.  He  did  not  take  his  eyes  off  her  face  all  the  way. 

There  was  little  that  was  masculine  in  that  prolonged  gaze. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  Ieronim  was  looking  in  the  woman’s  face 
for  the  soft  and  tender  features  of  his  dead  friend. 


OUR  LADY’S  JUGGLER  1 


Anatole  France 

In  the  days  of  King  Louis  there  was  a  poor  juggler  in 
France,  a  native  of  Compiegne,  Barnaby  by  name,  who  went 
about  from  town  to  town  performing  feats  of  skill  and 
strength. 

On  fair  days  he  would  unfold  an  old  worn-out  carpet  in 
the  public  square,  and  when  by  means  of  a  jovial  address, 
which  he  had  learned  of  a  very  ancient  juggler,  and  which 
he  never  varied  in  the  least,  he  had  drawn  together  the 
children  and  loafers,  he  assumed  extraordinary  attitudes,  and 
balanced  a  tin  plate  on  the  tip  of  his  nose.  At  first  the  crowd 
would  feign  indifference. 

But  when,  supporting  himself  on  his  hands  face  downwards, 
he  threw  into  the  air  six  copper  balls,  which  glittered  in  the 
sunshine,  and  caught  them  again  with  his  feet;  or  when 
throwing  himself  backwards  until  his  heels  and  the  nape  of 
the  neck  met,  giving  his  body  the  form  of  a  perfect  wheel, 
he  would  juggle  in  this  posture  with  a  dozen  knives,  a  mur¬ 
mur  of  admiration  would  escape  the  spectators,  and  pieces 
of  money  rain  down  upon  the  carpet. 

Nevertheless,  like  the  majority  of  these  who  live  by  their 
wits,  Barnaby  of  Compiegne  had  a  great  struggle  to  make  a 
living. 

Earning  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  bore  rather 
more  than  his  share  of  the  penalties  consequent  upon  the 
misdoings  of  our  father  Adam. 

Again,  he  was  unable  to  work  as  constantly  as  he  would 
have  been  willing  to  do.  The  warmth  of  the  sun  and  the 
broad  daylight  were  as  necessary  to  enable  him  to  display  his 
brilliant  parts  as  to  the  trees  if  flower  and  fruit  should  be 
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expected  of  them.  In  winter  time  he  was  nothing  more  than  a 
tree  stripped  of  its  leaves,  and  as  it  were  dead.  The  frozen 
ground  was  hard  to  the  juggler,  and,  like  the  grasshopper  of 
which  Marie  de  France  tells  us,  the  inclement  season  caused 
him  to  suffer  both  cold  and  hunger.  But  as  he  was  simple- 
natured  he  bore  his  ills  patiently. 

He  had  never  meditated  on  the  origin  of  wealth,  nor  upon 
the  inequality  of  human  conditions.  He  believed  firmly  that  if 
this  life  should  prove  hard,  the  life  to  come  could  not  fail 
to  redress  the  balance,  and  this  hope  upheld  him.  He  did  not 
resemble  those  thievish  and  miscreant  Merry  Andrews  who 
sell  their  souls  to  the  devil.  He  never  blasphemed  God’s 
name;  he  lived  uprightly,  and  although  he  had  no  wife  of 
his  own,  he  did  not  covet  his  neighbour’s,  since  woman  is 
ever  the  enemy  of  the  strong  man,  as  it  appears  by  the  history 
of  Samson  recorded  in  the  Scriptures. 

In  truth,  his  was  not  a  nature  much  disposed  to  carnal 
delights,  and  it  was  a  greater  deprivation  to  him  to  forsake 
the  tankard  than  the  Hebe  who  bore  it.  For  whilst  not  want¬ 
ing  in  sobriety,  he  was  fond  of  a  drink  when  the  weather 
waxed  hot.  He  was  a  worthy  man  who  feared  God,  and  was 
very  devoted  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Never  did  he  fail  on  entering  a  church  to  fall  upon  his 
knees  before  the  image  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  offer  up 
this  prayer  to  her  : 

“Blessed  Lady,  keep  watch  over  my  life  until  it  shall 
please  God  that  I  die,  and  when  I  am  dead,  ensure  to  me  the 
possession  of  the  joys  of  paradise.” 


II 

Now  on  a  certain  evening  after  a  dreary  wet  day,  as 
Barnab/  pursued  his  road,  sad  and  bent,  carrying  under  his 
arm  his  balls  and  knives  wrapped  up  in  his  old  carpet,  on  the 
watch  for  some  barn  where,  though  he  might  not  sup,  he 
might  sleep,  he  perceived  on  the  road,  going  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  as  himself,  a  monk,  whom  he  saluted  courteously.  And 
as  they  walked  at  the  same  rate  they  fell  into  conversation 
with  one  another. 
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“Fellow  traveller,”  said  the  monk,  “how  comes  it  about 
that  you  are  clothed  all  in  green?  Is  it  perhaps  in  order  to 
take  the  part  of  a  jester  in  some  mystery  play?” 

“Not  at  all,  good  father,”  replied  Barnaby.  “Such  as  you 
see  me,  I  am  called  Barnaby,  and  for  my  calling  I  am  a  jug¬ 
gler.  There  would  be  no  pleasanter  calling  in  the  world  if  it 
would  always  provide  one  with  daily  bread.” 

“Friend  Barnaby,”  returned  the  monk,  “be  careful  what 
you  say.  There  is  no  calling  more  pleasant  than  the  monastic 
life.  Those  who  lead  it  are  occupied  with  the  praises  of  God, 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  saints;  and,  indeed,  the  religious 
life  is  one  ceaseless  hymn  to  the  Lord.” 

Barnaby  replied — 

“Good  father,  I  own  that  I  spoke  like  an  ignorant  man. 
Your  calling  cannot  be  in  any  respect  compared  to  mine,  and 
although  there  may  be  some  merit  in  dancing  with  a  penny 
balanced  on  a  stick  on  the  tip  of  one’s  nose,  it  is  not  a  merit 
which  comes  within  hail  of  your  own.  Gladly  would  I,  like  you, 
good  father,  sing  my  office  day  by  day,  and  specially  the 
office  of  the  most  Holy  Virgin,  to  whom  I  have  vowed  a 
singular  devotion.  In  order  to  embrace  the  monastic  life  I 
would  willingly  abandon  the  art  by  which  from  Soissons  to 
Beauvais  I  am  well  known  in  upwards  of  six  hundred  towns 
and  villages.” 

The  monk  was  touched  by  the  juggler’s  simplicity,  and  as 
he  was  not  lacking  in  discernment,  he  at  once  recognized  in 
Barnaby  one  of  those  men  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  Scriptures : 
Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.  And  for  this  reason  he 
replied — 

Friend  Barnaby,  come  with  me,  and  I  will  have  you 
admitted  into  the  monastery  of  which  I  am  Prior.  He  who 
guided  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  in  the  desert  set  me  upon  your 
path  to  lead  you  into  the  way  of  salvation.” 

It  was  in  this  manner,  then,  that  Barnaby  became  a  monk. 
In  the  monastery  into  which  he  was  received  the  religious 
vied  with  one  another  in  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  in  her  honour  each  employed  all  the  knowledge  and  all 
the  skill  which  God  had  given  him. 

The  prior  on  his  part  wrote  books  dealing  according  to  the 
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rules  of  scholarship  with  the  virtues  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

Brother  Maurice,  with  a  deft  hand  copied  out  these  treatises 
upon  sheets  of  vellum, 

Brother  Alexander  adorned  the  leaves  with  delicate  minia¬ 
ture  paintings.  Here  were  displayed  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
seated  upon  Solomon’s  throne,  and  while  four  lions  were  on 
guard  at  her  feet,  around  the  nimbus  which  encircled  her  head 
hovered  seven  doves,  which  are  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  gifts,  namely,  of  Fear,  Piety,  Knowledge,  Strength, 
Counsel,  Understanding,  and  Wisdom.  For  her  companions 
she  had  six  virgins  with  hair  of  gold,  namely,  Humility, 
Prudence,  Seclusion,  Submission,  Virginity,  and  Obedience. 

At  her  feet  were  two  little  naked  figures,  perfectly  white, 
in  an  attitude  of  supplication.  These  were  souls  imploring  her 
all-powerful  intercession  for  their  soul’s  health,  and  we  may 
be  sure  not  imploring  in  vain. 

Upon  another  page  facing  this,  Brother  Alexander  repre¬ 
sented  Eve,  so  that  the  Fall  and  the  Redemption  could  be 
perceived  at  one  and  the  same  time — Eve  the  Wife  abased, 
and  Mary  the  Virgin  exalted. 

Furthermore,  to  the  marvel  of  the  beholder,  this  hook 
contained  presentments  of  the  Well  of  Living  Waters,  the 
Fountain,  the  Lily,  the  Moon,  the  Sun,  and  the  Garden  En¬ 
closed  of  which  the  Song  of  Songs  tells  us,  the  Gate  of 
Heaven  and  the  City  of  God,  and  all  these  things  were  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Brother  Marbode  was  likewise  one  of  the  most  loving 
children  of  Mary. 

He  spent  all  his  days  carving  images  in  stone,  so  that  his 
beard,  his  eyebrows,  and  his  hair  were  white  with  dust,  and 
his  eyes  continually  swollen  and  weeping;  but  his  strength 
and  cheerfulness  were  not  diminished,  although  he  was  now 
well  gone  in  years,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  Queen  of  Paradise 
still  cherished  her  servant  in  his  old  age.  Marbode  repre¬ 
sented  her  seated  upon  a  throne,  her  brdw  encircled  with  an 
orb-shaped  nimbus  set  with  pearls.  And  he  took  care  that 
the  folds  of  her  dress  should  cover  the  feet  of  her,  concern¬ 
ing  whom  the  prophet  declared:  My  beloved  is  as  a  garden 
enclosed. 
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Sometimes,  too,  lie  depicted  her  in  the  semblance  of  a  child 
full  of  grace,  and  appearing  to  say,  “Thou  art  my  God,  even 
from  my  mother’s  womb.’’ 

In  the  priory,  moreover,  were  poets  who  composed  hymns 
in  Latin,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  and  amongst  the  company  was  even  a  brother 
from  Picardy  who  sang  the  miracles  of  Our  Lady  in  rhymed 
verse  and  in  the  vulgar  tongue. 

Ill 

Being  a  witness  of  this  emulation  in  praise  and  the  glorious 
harvest  of  their  labours,  Barnaby  ^ToSmed  his  own  ignorance 
and  simplicity. 

‘  ‘  Alas !  ’  ’  he  sighed,  as  he  took  his  solitary  walk  in  the  little 
shelterless  garden  of  the  monastry,  “wretched  wight  that  I 
am,  to  be  unable,  like  my  brothers,  worthily  to  praise  the 
Holy  Mother  of  God,  to  whom  I  have  vowed  my  whole  heart’s 
affection.  Alas !  alas !  I  am  but  a  rough  man  and  unskilled  in 
the  arts,  and  I  can  render  you  in  service,  blessed  Lady, 
neither  edifying  sermons,  nor  treatises  set  out  in  order  ac¬ 
cording  to  rule,  nor  ingenious  paintings,  nor  statutes  truth¬ 
fully  sculptured,  nor  verses  whose  march  is  measured  to  the 
beat  of  feet.  No  gift  have  I,  alas  !  ’  ’ 

After  this  fashion  he  groaned  and  gave  himself  up  to  sorrow. 
But  one  evening,  when  the  monks  were  spending  their  hour 
of  liberty  in  conversation,  he  heard  one  of  them  tell  the  tale 
of  a  religious  man  who  could  repeat  nothing  other  than  the 
Ave  Maria.  This  poor  man  was  despised  for  his  ignorance ; 
but  after  his  death  there  issued  forth  from  his  mouth  five 
roses  in  honour  of  the  five  letters  of  the  name  Mary  (Marie), 
and  thus  his  sanctity  was  made  manifest. 

Whilst  he  listened  to  this  narrative  Barnaby  marvelled 
yet  once  again  at  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Virgin ;  but  the 
lesson  of  that  blessed  death  did  not  avail  to  console  him,  for 
his  heart  overflowed  with  zeal,  and  he  longed  to  advance  the 
glory  of  his  Lady,  who  is  in  heaven. 

How  to  compass  this  he  sought  but  could  find  no  way,  and 
day  by  day  he  became  the  more  cast  down,  when  one  morn- 
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ing  he  awakened  filled  full  with  joy,  hastened  to  the  chapel, 
and  remained  there  alone  for  more  than  an  hour.  After  dinner 
he  returned  to  the  chapel  once  more. 

.  1  /u  tei  o-'i  A, 

And,  starting  from  that  moment,  he  repaired  daily  to  the 
chapel  at  such  hours  as  it  was  deserted,  and  spent  within  it  a 
good  part  of  the  time  which  the  other  monks  devoted  to  the 
liberal  and  mechanical  arts.  His  sadness  vanished,  nor  did  he 
any  longer  groan.  V 

A  deifihhhdiim  jso  strange  awakened  the  curiosity  of  the 
monks. 

These  began  to  ask  one  another  for  what  purpose  Brother 
Barnaby  could  be  indulging  so  persistently  in  retreat. 

The  prior,  whose  duty  it  is  to  let  nothing  escape  him  in 
the  behaviour  of  his  children  in  religion,  resolved  to  keep  a 
watch  over  Barnaby  during  his  withdrawals  to  the  chapel. 
One  day,  then,  when  he  was  shut  up  there  after  his  custom, 
the  prior,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  older  monks,  went  to 
discover  through  the  chinks  in  the  door  what  was  going  on 
within  the  chapel. 

They  saw  Barnaby  before  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
head  downwards,  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  and  he  was  juggling 
with  six  balls  of  copper  and  a  dozen  knives.  In  honour  of  the 
Holy  Mother  of  God  he  was  performing  those  feats,  which 
aforetime  had  won  him  most  renown.  Not  recognizing  that  the 
simple  fellow  was  thus  placing  at  the  service  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  his  knowledge  and  skill,  the  two  old  monks  exclaimed 
against  the  sacrilege. 

The  prior  was  aware  how  stainless  was  Barnaby  ?s  soul, 
but  he  concluded  that  he  had  been  seized  with  madness.  They 
were  all  tnree  preparing  to  lead  him  swiftly/from  the  chapel, 
When  they  saw  the  Blessed ,  Virgin  descend  the  step/s  of  the 
altar  and  advance  to  wipe  away  with  a  fold,  of  her  azur e/fobe 


the  sweat  which  was  dropping  from  her  juggler  ’s7?orehead. 

(Then  the  prior,  falling  upon  his  face  upon  the  pavement, 
utteroa  these  words — 

“ Blessed  are  the  simple-hearted,  for  they  shall  see  God.” 
“Amen!”  responded  the  old  brethren,  and  kissed  the 
ground. 


A  WAGNER  MATINEE  1 

Willa  Cather 

I  received  one  morning  a  letter,  written  in  pale  ink  on 
glassy,  blue-lined  note-paper,  and  bearing  the  postmark  of  a 
little  Nebraska  village.  This  communication,  worn  and  rubbed, 
looking  as  if  it  had  been  carried  for  some  days  in  a  coat 
pocket  that  was  none  too  clean,  was  from  my  uncle  Howard, 
and  informed  me  that  his  wife  had  been  left  a  small  legacy 
by  a  bachelor  relative,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  her 
to  go  to  Boston  to  attend  to  the  settling  of  the  estate.  He 
requested  me  to  meet  her  at  the  station  and  render  her  what¬ 
ever  services  might  be  necessary.  On  examining  the  date  in¬ 
dicated  as  that  of  her  arrival,  I  found  it  to  be  no  later  than 
tomorrow.  He  had  characteristically  delayed  writing  until, 
had  I  been  away  from  home  for  a  day,  I  must  have  missed 
my  aunt  altogether. 

The  name  of  my  Aunt  Georgiana  opened  before  me  a  gulf 
of  recollection  so  wide  and  deep  that,  as  the  letter  dropped 
from  my  hand,  I  felt  suddenly  a  stranger  to  all  the  present 
conditions  of  my  existence,  wholly  ill  at  ease  and  out  of  place 
amid  the  familiar  surroundings  of  my  study.  I  became,  in 
short,  the  gangling  farmer-boy  my  aunt  had  known,  scourged 
with  chilblains  and  bashfulness,  my  hands  cracked  and  sore 
from  the  corn  husking.  I  sat  again  before  her  parlour  organ, 
fumbling  the  scales  with  my  stiff,  red  fingers,  while  she,  be¬ 
side  me,  made  canvas  mittens  for  the  huskers. 

The  next  morning,  after  preparing  my  landlady  for  a  vis¬ 
itor,  I  set  out  for  the  station.  When  the  train  arrived  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  my  aunt.  She  was  the  last  of  the 

1  Reprinted  from  Youth  and  the  Bright  Medusa ,  by  Willa  Cather,  by 
and  with  permission  of  and  special  arrangement  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
Inc.,  authorized  publishers. 
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passengers  to  alight,  and  it  was  not  until  I  got  her  into  the 
carriage  that  she  seemed  really  to  recognize  me.  She  had  come 
all  the  way  in  a  day  coach ;  her  linen  duster  had  become  black 
with  soot  and  her  black  bonnet  grey  with  dust  during  the  jour¬ 
ney.  When  we  arrived  at  my  boarding-house  the  landlady 
put  her  to  bed  at  once  and  I  did  not  see  her  again  until  the 
next  morning. 

Whatever  shock  Mrs.  Springer  experienced  at  my  aunt’s 
appearance,  she  considerately  concealed.  As  for  myself,  I  saw 
my  aunt’s  battered  figure  with  that  feeling  of  awe  and  re¬ 
spect  with  which  we  behold  explorers  who  have  left  their  ears 
and  fingers  north  of  Franz- Joseph-Land,  or  their  health  some¬ 
where  along  the  Upper  Congo.  My  Aunt  Georgiana  had  been 
a  music  teacher  at  the  Boston  Conservatory,  somewhere  back 
in  the  latter  sixties.  One  summer,  while  visiting  in  the  little 
village  among  the  Green  Mountains  where  her  ancestors  had 
dwelt  for  generations,  she  had  kindled  the  callow  fancy  of 
my  uncle,  Howard  Carpenter,  then  an  idle,  shiftless  boy  of 
twenty-one.  When  she  returned  to  her  duties  in  Boston,  How¬ 
ard  followed  her,  and  the  upshot  of  this  infatuation  was 
that  she  eloped  with  him,  eluding  the  reproaches  of  her  family 
and  the  criticism  of  her  friends  by  going  with  him  to  the 
Nebraska  frontier.  Carpenter,  who,  of  course,  had  no  money, 
took  up  a  homestead  in  Red  Willow  County,  fifty  miles  from 
the  railroad.  There  they  had  measured  off  their  land  them¬ 
selves,  driving  across  the  prairie  in  a  wagon,  to  the  wheel  of 
which  they  had  tied  a  red  cotton  handkerchief,  and  counting 
its  revolutions.  They  built  a  dug-out  in  the  red  hillside,  one 
of  those  cave  dwellings  whose  inmates  so  often  reverted  to 
primitive  conditions.  Their  water  they  got  from  the  lagoons 
where  the  buffalo  drank,  and  their  slender  stock  of  provisions 
was  always  at  the  mercy  of  bands  of  roving  Indians.  For 
thirty  years  my  aunt  had  not  been  farther  than  fifty  miles 
from  the  homestead. 

I  owed  to  this  woman  most  of  the  good  that  ever  came  my 
way  in  my  boyhood,  and  had  a  reverential  affection  for  her. 
During  the  years  when  I  was  riding  herd  for  my  uncle,  my 
aunt,  after  cooking  the  three  meals — the  first  of  which  was 
ready  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning — and  putting  the  six 
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children  to  bed,  would  often  stand  until  midnight  at  her  iron¬ 
ing-board,  with  me  at  the  kitchen  table  beside  her,  hearing  me 
recite  Latin  declensions  and  conjugations,  gently  shaking  me 
when  my  drowsy  head  sank  down  over  a  page  of  irregular 
verbs.  It  was  to  her,  at  her  ironing  or  mending,  that  I  read  my 
first  Shakespere,  and  her  old  text-book  on  mythology  was 
the  first  that  ever  came  into  my  empty  hands.  She  taught  me 
my  scales  and  exercises  on  the  little  parlour  organ  which  her 
husband  had  bought  her  after  fifteen  years  during  which 
she  had  not  so  much  as  seen  a  musical  instrument.  She  would 
sit  beside  me  by  the  hour,  darning  and  counting,  while  I 
struggled  with  the  “Joyous  Farmer.”  She  seldom  talked  to  me 
about  music,  and  I  understood  why.  Once  when  I  had  been 
doggedly  beating  out  some  easy  passages  from  an  old  score 
of  Euryanthe  I  had  found  among  her  music  books,  she  came 
up  to  me  and,  putting  her  hands  over  my  eyes,  gently  drew 
my  head  back  upon  her  shoulder,  saying  tremulously,  “Don’t 
love  it  so  well,  Clark,  or  it  may  be  taken  from  you.  ’  ’ 

When  my  aunt  appeared  on  the  morning  after  her  arrival 
in  Boston,  she  was  still  in  a  semi-somnambulant  state.  She 
seemed  not  to  realize  that  she  was  in  the  city  where  she  had 
spent  her  youth,  the  place  longed  for  hungrily  half  a  life¬ 
time.  She  had  been  so  wretchedly  train-sick  throughout  the 
journey  that  she  had  no  recollection  of  anything  but  her 
discomfort,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  there  were  but 
a  few  hours  of  nightmare  between  the  farm  in  Red  Willow 
County  and  my  study  on  Newbury  Street.  I  had  planned  a 
little  pleasure  for  her  that  afternoon,  to  repay  her  for  some 
of  the  glorious  moments  she  had  given  me  when  we  used  to 
milk  together  in  the  straw-thatched  cowshed  and  she,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  more  than  usually  tired,  or  because  her  husband 
had  spoken  sharply  to  me,  would  tell  me  of  the  splendid  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Huguenots  she  had  seen  in  Paris,  in  her 
youth. 

At  two  o’clock  the  Symphony  Orchestra  was  to  give  a 
Wagner  program,  and  I  intended  to  take  my  aunt ;  though, 
as  I  conversed  with  her,  I  grew  doubtful  about  her  enjoyment 
of  it.  I  suggested  our  visiting  the  Conservatory  and  the 
Common  before  lunch,  but  she  seemed  altogether  too  timid 
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to  wish  to  venture  out.  She  questioned  me  absently  about 
various  changes  in  the  city,  but  she  was  chiefly  concerned 
that  she  had  forgotten  to  leave  instructions  about  feeding 
half-skimmed  milk  to  a  certain  weakling  calf,  “old  Maggie’s 
calf,  you  know,  Clark,”  she  explained,  evidently  having  for¬ 
gotten  how  long  I  had  been  away.  She  was  further  troubled 
because  she  had  neglected  to  tell  her  daughter  about  the 
freshly-opened  kit  of  mackerel  in  the  cellar,  which  would 
spoil  if  it  were  not  used  directly. 

I  asked  her  whether  she  had  ever  heard  any  of  the  Wagneri¬ 
an  operas,  and  found  that  she  had  not,  though  she  was  per¬ 
fectly  familiar  with  their  respective  situations,  and  had  once 
possessed  the  piano  score  of  The  Flying  Dutchman.  I  began 
to  think  it  would  be  best  to  get  her  back  to  Red  Willow 
County  without  waking  her,  and  regretted  having  suggested 
the  concert. 

From  the  time  we  entered  the  concert  hall,  however,  she 
was  a  trifle  less  passive  and  inert,  and  for  the  first  time 
seemed  to  perceive  her  surroundings.  I  had  felt  some  trepida¬ 
tion  lest  she  might  become  aware  of  her  queer,  country 
clothes,  or  might  experience  some  painful  embarrassment  at 
stepping  suddenly  into  the  world  to  which  she  had  been  dead 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But,  again,  I  found  how  super¬ 
ficially  I  had  judged  her.  She  sat  looking  about  her  with  eyes 
as  impersonal,  almost  as  stony,  as  those  with  which  the  granite 
Rameses  in  a  museum  watches  the  froth  and  fret  that  ebbs 
and  flows  about  his  pedestal.  I  have  seen  this  same  aloofness 
in  old  miners  who  drift  into  the  Brown  Hotel  at  Denver,  their 
pockets  full  of  bullion,  their  linen  soiled,  their  haggard  faces 
unshaven;  standing  in  the  thronged  corridors  as  solitary  as 
though  they  were  still  in  a  frozen  camp  on  the  Yukon. 

The  matinee  audience  was  made  up  chiefly  of  women.  One 
lost  the  contour  of  faces  and  figures,  indeed  any  effect  of  line 
whatever,  and  there  was  only  the  colour  of  bodices  past 
counting,  the  shimmer  of  fabrics  soft  and  firm,  silky  and 
sheer;  red,  mauve,  pink,  blue,  lilac,  purple,  ecru,  rose,  yel¬ 
low,  cream,  and  white,  all  the  colours  that  an  impressionist 
finds  in  a  sunlit  landscape,  with  here  and  there  the  dead 
shadow  of  a  frock  coat.  My  Aunt  Georgiana  regarded  them 
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as  though  they  had  been  so  many  daubs  of  tube-paint  on  a 
palette. 

When  the  musicians  came  out  and  took  their  places,  she 
gave  a  little  stir  of  anticipation,  and  looked  with  quickening 
interest  down  over  the  rail  at  that  invariable  grouping,  per¬ 
haps  the  first  wholly  familiar  thing  that  had  greeted  her  eye 
since  she  had  left  old  Maggie  and  her  weakling  calf.  I  could 
feel  how  all  those  details  sank  into  her  soul,  for  I  had  not 
forgotten  how  they  had  sunk  into  mine  when  I  came  fresh 
from  ploughing  forever  and  forever  between  green  aisles  of 
corn,  where,  as  in  a  treadmill,  one  might  walk  from  day¬ 
break  to  dusk  without  perceiving  a  shadow  of  change.  The 
clean  profiles  of  the  musicians,  the  gloss  of  their  linen,  the 
dull  black  of  their  coats,  the  beloved  shapes  of  the  instru¬ 
ments,  the  patches  of  yellow  light  on  the  smooth,  varnished 
bellies  of  the  ’cellos  and  the  bass  viols  in  the  rear,  the  restless, 
wind-tossed  forest  of  fiddle  necks  and  bows — I  recalled  how, 
in  the  first  orchestra  I  ever  heard,  those  long  bow-strokes 
seemed  to  draw  the  heart  out  of  me,  as  a  conjurer’s  stick 
reels  out  yards  of  paper  ribbon  from  a  hat. 

The  first  number  was  the  Tannhauser  overture.  When  the 
horns  drew  out  the  first  strain  of  the  Pilgrim’s  chorus,  Aunt 
Georgiana  clutched  my  coat  sleeve.  Then  it  was  I  first  realized 
that  for  her  this  broke  a  silence  of  thirty  years.  With  the 
battle  between  the  two  motives,  with  the  frenzy  of  the  Venus- 
berg  theme  and  its  ripping  of  strings,  there  came  to  me  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  the  waste  and  wear  we  are  so  powerless 
to  combat ;  and  I  saw  again  the  tall,  naked  house  on  the 
prairie,  black  and  grim  as  a  wooden  fortress ;  the  black  pond 
where  I  had  learned  to  swim,  its  margin  pitted  with  sun- 
dried  cattle  tracks ;  the  rain  gullied  clay  banks  about  the 
naked  house,  the  four  dwarf  ash  seedlings  where  the  dish¬ 
cloths  were  always  hung  to  dry  before  the  kitchen  door.  The 
world  there  was  the  flat  world  of  the  ancients ;  to  the  east,  a 
cornfield  that  stretched  to  daybreak ;  to  the  west,  a  corral  that 
reached  to  sunset;  between,  the  conquests  of  peace,  dearer- 
bought  than  those  of  war. 

The  overture  closed,  my  aunt  released  my  coat  sleeve,  but 
she  said  nothing.  She  sat  staring  dully  at  the  orchestra. 
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What,  I  wondered,  did  she  get  from  it?  She  had  been  a  good 
pianist  in  her  day,  I  knew,  and  her  musical  education  had 
been  broader  than  that  of  most  music  teachers  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago.  She  had  often  told  me  of  Mozart’s  operas  and 
Meyerbeer’s,  and  I  could  remember  hearing  her  sing,  years 
ago,  certain  melodies  of  Verdi.  When  I  had  fallen  ill  with 
a  fever  in  her  house  she  used  to  sit  by  my  cot  in  the  evening 
— when  the  cool,  night  wind  blew  in  through  the  faded  mos¬ 
quito  netting  tacked  over  the  window  and  I  lay  watching  a 
certain  bright  star  that  burned  red  above  the  cornfield — and 
sing  “Home  to  our  mountains,  O,  let  us  return!”  in  a  way 
fit  to  break  the  heart  of  a  Vermont  boy  near  dead  of  home¬ 
sickness  already. 

I  watched  her  closely  through  the  prelude  to  Tristan  and 
Isolde,  trying  vainly  to  conjecture  what  that  seething  tur¬ 
moil  of  strings  and  winds  might  mean  to  her,  but  she  sat 
mutely  staring  at  the  violin  bows  that  drove  obliquely  down¬ 
ward,  like  the  pelting  streaks  of  rain  in  a  summer  shower. 
Had  this  music  any  message  for  her?  Had  she  enough  left 
to  at  all  comprehend  this  power  which  had  kindled  the  world 
since  she  had  left  it  ?  I  was  in  a  fever  of  curiosity,  but  Aunt 
Georgiana  sat  silent  upon  her  peak  in  Darien.  She  preserved 
this  utter  immobility  throughout  the  number  from  The  Fly¬ 
ing  Dutchman,  though  her  fingers  worked  mechanically  upon 
her  black  dress,  as  if,  of  themselves,  they  were  recalling  the 
piano  score  they  had  once  played.  Poor  hands!  They  had 
been  stretched  and  twisted  into  mere  tentacles  to  hold  and 
lift  and  knead  with on  one  of  them  a  thin,  worn  band  that 
had  once  been  a  wedding  ring.  As  I  pressed  and  gently 
quieted  one  of  those  groping  hands,  I  remembered  with 
quivering  eyelids  their  services  for  me  in  other  days. 

Soon  after  the  tenor  began  the  “Prize  Song,”  I  heard  a 
ouick  drawn  breath  and  turned  to  my  aunt.  Her  eyes  were 
closed,  but  the  tears  were  glistening  on  her  cheeks,  and  I 
think,’  in  a  moment  more,  they  were  in  my  eyes  as  well. 
It  never  really  died,  then — the  soul  which  can  suffer  so  ex¬ 
cruciatingly  and  so  interminably ;  it  withers  to  the  outward 
eye  only;  like  that  strange  moss  which  can  lie  on  a  dusty 
shelf  half  a  century  and  yet,  if  placed  in  water,  grows  green 
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again.  She  wept  so  throughout  the  development  and  elabora¬ 
tion  of  the  melody. 

During  the  intermission  before  the  second  half,  I  ques¬ 
tioned  my  aunt  and  found  that  the  “Prize  Song”  was  not 
new  to  her.  Some  years  before  there  had  drifted  to  the  farm 
in  Red  Willow  County  a  young  German,  a  tramp  cow- 
puncher,  who  had  sung  in  the  chorus  at  Bayreuth  when  he 
was  a  boy,  along  with  the  other  peasant  boys  and  girls.  Of 
a  Sunday  morning  he  used  to  sit  on  his  gingham-sheeted  bed 
in  the  hands’  bedroom  which  opened  off  the  kitchen,  cleaning 
the  leather  of  his  boots  and  saddle,  singing  the  “Prize  Song,” 
while  my  aunt  went  about  her  work  in  the  kitchen.  She  had 
hovered  over  him  until  she  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  join 
the  country  church,  though  his  sole  fitness  for  this  step,  in 
so  far  as  I  could  gather,  lay  in  his  boyish  face  and  his  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  divine  melody.  Shortly  afterward,  he  had  gone 
to  town  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  been  drunk  for  several  days, 
lost  his  money  at  a  faro  table,  ridden  a  saddled  Texas  steer 
on  a  bet,  and  disappeared  with  a  fractured  collar-bone.  All 
this  my  aunt  told  me  huskily,  wanderingly,  as  though  she 
were  talking  in  the  weak  lapses  of  illness. 

“Well,  we  have  come  to  better  things  than  the  old  Trova- 
tore  at  any  rate,  Aunt  Georgie?”  I  queried,  with  a  well 
meant  effort  at  jocularity. 

Her  lip  quivered  and  she  hastily  put  her  handkerchief  up 
to  her  mouth.  From  behind  it  she  murmured,  “And  you  have 
been  hearing  this  ever  since  you  left  me,  Clark?”  Her  ques¬ 
tion  was  the  gentlest  and  saddest  of  reproaches. 

The  second  half  of  the  program  consisted  of  four  numbers 
from  the  Ring,  and  closed  with  Siegfried’s  funeral  march.  My 
aunt  wept  quietly,  but  almost  continuously,  as  a  shallow  vessel 
overflows  in  a  rain-storm.  From  time  to  time  her  dim  eyes 
looked  up  at  the  lights,  burning  softly  under  their  dull  glass 
globes. 

The  deluge  of  sound  poured  on  and  on ;  I  never  knew 
what  she  found  in  the  shining  current  of  it ;  I  never  knew 
how  far  it  bore  her,  or  past  what  happy  islands.  From  the 
trembling  of  her  face  I  could  well  believe  that  before  the  last 
number  she  had  been  carried  out  where  the  myriad  graves  are, 
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into  the  grey,  nameless  burying  grounds  of  the  sea ;  or  into 
some  world  of  death  vaster  yet,  where,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  hope  has  lain  down  with  hope  and  dream  with 
dream  and,  renouncing,  slept. 

The  concert  was  over ;  the  people  filed  out  of  the  hall 
chattering  and  laughing,  glad  to  relax  and  find  the  living 
level  again,  but  my  kinswoman  made  no  effort  to  rise.  The 
harpist  slipped  the  green  felt  cover  over  his  instrument ; 
the  flute-players  shook  the  water  from  their  mouthpieces; 
the  men  of  the  orchestra  went  out  one  by  one,  leaving  the 
stage  to  the  chairs  and  music  stands,  empty  as  a  winter 
cornfield. 

I  spoke  to  my  aunt.  She  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  plead¬ 
ingly.  “I  don’t  want  to  go,  Clark,  I  don’t  want  to  go !” 

I  understood.  For  her,  just  outside  the  concert  hall,  lay  the 
black  pond  with  the  cattle-tracked  bluffs;  the  tall,  unpainted 
house,  with  weather-curled  boards,  naked  as  a  tower ;  the 
crook-backed  ash  seedlings  where  the  dish-cloths  hung  to 
dry ;  the  gaunt,  moulting  turkeys  picking  up  refuse  about  the 
kitchen  door. 
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For  months  I  have  tried  not  to  think  about  Thalia  Corson. 
Anything  may  invoke  her,  with  her  languorous  fragility,  thin 
wrists  and  throat,  her  elusive  face  with  its  long  eyelids. 
I  can’t  quite  remember  her  mouth.  When  I  try  to  visualize  her 
sharply  I  get  soft  pale  hair,  the  lovely  curve  from  her  temple 
to  chin,  and  eyes  blue  and  intense.  Her  boy,  Fletcher,  has  eyes 
like  hers. 

To-day  I  came  back  to  New  York,  and  my  taxi  to  an 
uptown  hotel  was  held  for  a  few  minutes  in  Broadway 
traffic  where  the  afternoon  sunlight  fused  into  a  dazzle  a  great 
expanse  of  plateglass  and  elaborate  show  motor  cars.  The 
“Regal  Eight” — Winchester  Corson’s  establishment.  I  hud¬ 
dled  as  the  taxi  jerked  ahead,  in  spite  of  knowledge  that 
Winchester  would  scarcely  peer  out  of  that  elegant  setting 
into  taxi  cabs.  I  didn’t  wish  to  see  him,  nor  would  he  care  to 
see  me.  But  the  glimpse  had  started  the  whole  affair  churn¬ 
ing  again,  and  I  went  through  it  deliberately,  hoping  that  it 
might  have  smoothed  out  into  some  rational  explanation. 
Sometimes  things  do,  if  you  leave  them  alone,  like  logs  sub¬ 
merged  in  water  that  float  up  later,  encrusted  thickly.  This 
affair  won’t  add  to  itself.  It  stays  unique  and  smooth,  sliding 
through  the  rest  of  life  without  annexing  a  scrap  of  seaweed. 

I  suppose,  for  an  outsider,  it  all  begins  with  the  moment  on 
Brooklyn  Bridge ;  behind  that  are  the  years  of  my  friendship 
with  Thalia.  Our  families  had  summer  cottages  on  the  Cape. 
She  was  just  enough  older,  however,  so  that  not  until  I  had 
finished  college  did  I  catch  up  to  any  intimacy  with  her.  She 
had  married  Winchester  Corson,  who  at  that  time  fitted  snugly 

1  From  Harper's  Magazine  for  May,  1926.  Copyright,  1926,  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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into  the  phrase  “a  rising  young  man.”  During  those  first 
years,  while  his  yeast  sent  up  preliminary  bubbles,  Thalia 
continued  to  spend  her  summers  near  Boston,  with  Winchester 
coming  for  occasional  week  ends.  Fletcher  was,  unintention¬ 
ally,  born  there ;  he  began  his  difficult  existence  by  arriving  as 
a  seven-months  baby.  Two  years  later  Thalia  had  a  second 
baby  to  bring  down  with  her.  Those  were  the  summers  which 
gave  my  friendship  for  Thalia  its  sturdy  roots.  They  made  me 
wonder,  too,  why  she  had  chosen  Winchester  Corson.  He  was 
personable  enough ;  tall,  with  prominent  dark  eyes  and  full 
mouth  under  a  neat  mustache,  restless  hands,  and  an  uncer¬ 
tain  disposition.  He  could  be  a  charming  companion,  sailing 
the  catboat  with  dash,  managing  lobster  parties  on  the  shore ; 
or  he  would,  unaccountably,  settle  into  a  foggy  grouch,  when 
everyone — children  and  females  particularly — was  supposed 
to  approach  only  on  tiptoe,  bearing  burnt  offerings.  The  last 
time  he  spent  a  fortnight  there,  before  he  moved  the  family 
to  the  new  Long  Island  estate,  I  had  my  own  difficulties  with 
him.  There  had  always  been  an  undertone  of  sex  in  his  atti¬ 
tude  toward  me,  but  I  had  thought  “that’s  just  his  male 
conceit.”  That  summer  he  was  a  nuisance,  coming  upon  me 
with  his  insistent,  messy  kisses,  usually  with  Thalia  in  the 
next  room.  They  were  the  insulting  kind  of  kisses  that  aren’t 
at  all  personal,  and  I  could  have  ended  them  fast  enough  if 
there  hadn’t  been  the  complication  of  Thalia  and  my  love  for 
her.  If  I  made  Winchester  angry  he’d  put  an  end  to  Thalia’s 
relation  to  me.  I  didn’t,  anyway,  want  her  to  know  what  a 
fool  he  was.  Of  course  she  did  know,  but  I  thought  then  that  I 

could  protect  her. 

There  are,  I  have  decided,  two  ways  with  love.  You  can  hold 
one  love,  knowing  that,  if  it  is  a  living  thing,  it  must  de¬ 
velop  and  change.  That  takes  maturity,  and  care,  and  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  other  person.  That  was  Thalia’s  way.  Or  you 
enjoy  the  beginning  of  love  and,  once  you’re  past  that,  you 
have  to  hunt  for  a  new  love,  because  the  excitement  seems  to 
be  o-one.  Men  like  Winchester,  who  use  all  their  brains  on  their 
jobs,  never  grow  up ;  they  go  on  thinking  that  preliminary  stir 
and  snap  is  love  itself.  Cut  flowers,  that  was  Winchester  s  idea, 
while  to  Thalia  love  was  a  tree. 
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But  I  said  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  the  point  at  which  the 
affair  had  its  start.  It  seems  impossible  to  begin  there,  or 
anywhere,  as  I  try  to  account  for  what  happened.  Ten  years 
after  the  summer  when  Winchester  made  himself  such  a 
nuisance — that  last  summer  the  Corsons  spent  at  the  Cape — 
I  went  down  at  the  end  of  the  season  for  a  week  with  Thalia 
and  the  children  at  the  Long  Island  place.  Winchester  drove 
out  for  the  weekend.  The  children  were  mournful  because  they 
didn  ’t  wish  to  leave  the  shore  for  school ;  a  sharp  September 
wind  brought  rain  and  fog  down  the  Sound,  and  Winchester 
nourished  all  that  Sunday  a  disagreeable  grouch.  I  had  seen 
nothing  of  them  for  most  of  the  ten  intervening  years,  as  I 
had  been  first  in  France  and  then  in  China,  after  feature- 
article  stuff.  The  week  had  been  pleasant :  good  servants,  com¬ 
fortable  house,  a  half -moon  of  white  beach  below  the  drop  of 
lawn;  Thalia  a  stimulating  listener,  with  Fletcher,  a  thin, 
eager  boy  of  twelve,  like  her  in  his  intensity  of  interest. 
Dorothy,  a  plump,  pink  child  of  ten,  had  no  use  for  stories  of 
French  villages  or  Chinese  temples.  Nug,  the  wire-haired  ter¬ 
rier,  and  her  dolls  were  more  immediate  and  convincing. 
Thalia  was  thin  and  noncommittal,  except  for  her  interest  in 
what  I  had  seen  and  done.  I  couldn’t,  for  all  my  affection, 
establish  any  real  contact.  She  spoke  casually  of  the  town 
house,  of  dinners  she  gave  for  Winchester,  of  his  absorption 
in  business  affairs.  But  she  was  sheathed  in  polished  aloofness 
and  told  me  nothing  of  herself.  She  did  say,  one  evening,  that 
she  was  glad  I  was  to  be  in  New  York  that  winter.  Win¬ 
chester,  like  his  daughter  Dorothy,  had  no  interest  in  foreign 
parts  once  he  had  ascertained  that  I  hadn’t  even  seen  the 
Chinese  quarters  of  the  motor  company  in  which  he  was  con¬ 
cerned.  He  had  an  amusing  attitude  toward  me :  careful  in¬ 
difference,  no  doubt  calculated  to  put  me  in  my  place  as  no 
longer  alluring.  Thalia  tried  to  coax  him  into  listening  to 
some  of  my  best  stories.  “Tell  him  about  the  bandits,  Mary” 
— but  his  sulkiness  brought,  after  dinner,  a  casual  explana¬ 
tion  from  her,  untinged  with  apology.  “He’s  working  on  an 
enormous  project,  a  merging  of  several  companies,  and  he’s  so 
soaked  in  it  he  can’t  come  up  for  a  breath.” 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  maid  set  out  high  tea  for  us,  before 
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our  departure  for  New  York.  Thalia  suggested  that  perhaps 
one  highball  was  enough  if  Winchester  intended  to  drive  over 
the  wet  roads.  Win  immediately  mixed  a  second,  asking  if 
she  had  ever  seen  him  in  the  least  affected.  “Be  better  for  you 
than  tea  before  a  long  damp  drive,  too.”  He  clinked  the  ice 
in  his  glass.  “Jazz  you  up  a  bit.”  Nug  was  begging  for  food 
and  Thalia,  bending  to  give  him  a  corner  of  her  sandwich, 
apparently  did  not  hear  Winchester.  He  looked  about  the 
room,  a  smug,  owning  look.  The  fire  and  candlelight  shone  in 
the  heavy  waxed  rafters,  made  silver  beads  of  the  rain  on 
the  French  windows.  I  watched  him — heavier,  more  dominant, 
his  prominent  dark  eyes  and  his  lips  sullen,  as  if  the  whiskey 
banked  up  his  temper  rather  than  appeased  it. 

Then  Jim,  the  gardener,  brought  the  car  to  the  door;  the 
children  scrambled  in.  Dorothy  wanted  to  take  Nug,  but  her 
father  said  not  if  she  wanted  to  sit  with  him  and  drive. 

“How  about  chains,  sir?”  Jim  held  the  umbrella  for  Thalia. 

“Too  damned  noisy.  Don’t  need  them.”  Winchester 
slammed  the  door  and  slid  under  the  wheel.  Thalia  and  I,  with 
Fletcher  between  us,  sat  comfortably  in  the  rear. 

“I  like  it  better  when  Walter  drives,  don’t  you,  Mother?’ 
said  Fletcher  as  we  slid  down  the  drive  out  to  the  road. 

“Sh — Father  likes  to  drive.  And  Walter  likes  Sunday  off, 
too.”  Thalia’s  voice  was  cautious. 

“It’s  too  dark  to  see  anything.” 

“I  can  see  lots,”  announced  Dorothy,  whereupon  Fletcher 
promptly  turned  the  handle  that  pushed  up  the  glass  between 
the  chauffeur ’s  seat  and  the  rear. 

The  heavy  car  ran  smoothly  over  the  wet  narrow  road,  with 
an  occasional  rumble  and  flare  of  headlights  as  some  car  swung 
past.  Not  till  we  reached  the  turnpike  was  there  much  traffic. 
There  Winchester  had  to  slacken  his  speed  for  other  shiny 
beetles  slipping  along  through  the  rain.  Sometimes  he  cut  past 
a  car,  weaving  back  into  line  in  the  glaring  teeth  of  a  car 
rushing  down  on  him,  and  Fletcher  would  turn  inquiringly 
toward  his  mother.  The  gleaming,  wet  darkness  and  the 
smooth  motion  made  me  drowsy,  and  I  paid  little  heed  until 
we  slowed  in  a  congestion  of  cars  at  the  approach  to  the  bridge. 
Far  below  on  the  black  river,  spaced  red  and  white  stars  sug- 
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gested  slow-moving  tugs,  and  beyond,  faint  lights  splintered 
in  the  rain  hinted  at  the  city. 

‘  ‘  Let ’s  look  for  the  cliff  dwellers,  Mother.  ’  ’ 

Thalia  leaned  forward,  her  fine,  sharp  profile  dimly  out¬ 
lined  against  the  shifting  background  of  arches,  and  Fletcher 
slipped  to  his  feet,  his  arm  about  her  neck.  “There!” 

We  were  reaching  the  New  York  end  of  the  bridge,  and  I 
had  a  swift  glimpse  of  their  cliff  dwellers — lights  in  massed 
buildings,  like  ancient  camp  fires  along  a  receding  mountain 
side.  Just  then  Winchester  nosed  out  of  the  slow  line,  Dorothy 
screamed,  the  light  from  another  car  tunnelled  through  our 
windows,  the  car  trembled  under  the  sudden  grip  of  brakes, 
and  like  a  crazy  top  spun  sickeningly  about,  with  a  final 
thud  against  the  stone  abutment.  A  shatter  of  glass,  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  motor  horns  about  us,  a  moment  while  the  tautness 
of  shock  held  me  rigid. 

Around  me  that  periphery  of  turmoil — the  usual  recrimina¬ 
tions,  “what  the  hell  you  think  you’re  doing?” — the  shriek 
of  a  siren  on  an  approaching  motor  cycle.  Within  the  circle  I 
tried  to  move  across  the  narrow  space  of  the  car.  Fletcher 
was  crying;  vaguely  I  knew  that  the  door  had  swung  open, 
that  Thalia  was  crouching  on  her  knees,  the  rain  and  the 
lights  pouring  on  her  head  and  shoulders ;  her  hat  was  gone, 
her  wide  fur  collar  looked  like  a  drenched  and  lifeless  animal. 

Hush,  Fletcher.  ’  ’  I  managed  to  force  movement  into  my  stiff 
body.  “Are  you  hurt?  Thalia—”  Then  outside  Winchester, 
with  the  bristling  fury  of  panic,  was  trying  to  lift  her  droop¬ 
ing  head.  “Thalia!  My  God,  you  aren’t  hurt!”  Someone 
focussed  a  searchlight  on  the  car 'as  Winchester  got  his  arms 
about  her  and  lifted  her  out  through  the  shattered  door. 

Over  the  springing  line  of  the  stone  arch  I  saw  the  cliff 
dwellers’  fires  and  I  thought  as  I  scrambled  out  to  follow 
AVinchester,  “She  was  leaning  forward,  looking  at  those,  and 
that  terrific  spin  of  the  car  must  have  knocked  her  head  on 
the  door  as  it  lurched  open.” 

“Lay  her  down,  man!”  An  important  little  fellow  had 
rushed  up,  a  doctor  evidently.  “Lay  her  down,  you  fool!” 
Someone  threw  down  a  robe,  and  Winchester,  as  if  Thalia  were 
a  drowned  feather,  knelt  with  her,  laid  her  there  on  the 
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pavement.  I  was  down  beside  her  and  the  fussy  little  man  also. 
She  did  look  drowned,  drowned  in  that  beating  sea  of  tumult, 
that  terrific  honking  of  motors,  unwilling  to  stop  an  instant 
even  for — was  it  death?  Under  the  white  glare  of  headlights 
her  lovely  face  had  the  empty  shallowness,  the  husklikeness  of 
death.  The  little  doctor  had  his  pointed  beard  close  to  her 
breast:  he  lifted  one  of  her  long  eyelids.  “She’s  just  fainted, 
eh,  doctor?”  Winchester’s  angry  voice  tore  at  him. 

The  little  man  rose  slowly.  “She  your  wife?  I’m  sorry. 
Death  must  have  been  instantaneous.  A  blow  on  the  temple.  ’  ’ 

With  a  kind  of  roar  Winchester  was  down  there  beside 
Thalia,  lifting  her,  her  head  lolling  against  his  shoulder,  his 
face  bent  over  her.  ‘  ‘  Thalia  !  Thalia !  Do  you  hear  ?  Wake  up  !  ” 
I  think  he  even  shook  her  in  his  baffled  fright  and  rage. 
“Thalia,  do  you  hear  me?  I  want  you  to  open  your  eyes.  You 
weren’t  hurt.  That  was  nothing.”  And  then,  “Dearest,  you 
must !  ’  ’  and  more  words,  frantic,  wild  words,  mouthed  close 
to  her  empty  face.  I  touched  his  shoulder,  sick  with  pity,  but 
he  staggered  up  to  his  feet,  lifting  her  with  him.  Fletcher 
pressed  shivering  against  me,  and  I  turned  for  an  instant  to 
the  child.  Then  I  heard  Thalia’s  voice,  blurred  and  queer, 
“You  called  me,  Win?”  and  Winchester’s  sudden,  triumphant 
laugh.  She  was  standing  against  his  shoulder,  still  with  that 
husklike  face,  but  she  spoke  again,  “You  did  call  me?” 

“Here,  let’s  get  out  of  this.”  Winchester  was  again  the 
efficient,  competent  man  of  affairs.  The  traffic  cops  were  shout¬ 
ing,  the  lines  of  cars  began  to  move.  Winchester  couldn’t  start 
his  motor.  Something  had  smashed.  His  card  and  a  few  words 
left  responsibility  with  an  officer,  and  even  as  an  ambulance 
shrilled  up,  he  was  helping  Thalia  into  a  taxi.  “You  take  the 
children,  will  you?”  to  me,  and  “Get  her  another  taxi,  will 
you?”  to  the  officer.  He  had  closed  the  taxi  door  after  him¬ 
self,  and  was  gone,  leaving  us  to  the  waning  curiosity  of 
passing  cars.  As  we  rode  off  in  a  second  taxi,  I  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  little  doctor,  his  face  incredulous,  his  beard  wagging, 
as  he  spoke  to  the  officer. 

Dorothy  was,  characteristically,  tearfully  indignant  that 
her  father  had  left  her  to  me.  Fletcher  was  silent  as  we 
bumped  along  under  the  elevated  tracks,  but  presently  he 
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tugged  at  my  sleeve,  and  I  heard  his  faint  whisper.  “What  is 
it?”  I  asked. 

“Is  my  mother  really  dead?”  he  repeated. 

“Of  course  not,  Fletcher.  You  saw  her  get  into  the  cab  with 
your  father.” 

“Why  didn’t  Daddy  take  us  too?”  wailed  Dorothy,  and  I 
had  to  turn  to  her,  although  my  nerves  echoed  her  question. 

The  house  door  swung  open  even  as  the  taxi  bumped  the 
curb,  and  the  butler  hurried  out  with  an  umbrella  which  we 
were  too  draggled  to  need. 

“Mr.  Corson  instructed  me  to  pay  the  man,  madam.”  He 
led  us  into  the  hall,  where  a  waiting  maid  popped  the  children 
at  once  into  the  tiny  elevator. 

“Will  you  wait  for  the  elevator,  madam?  The  library  is  one 
flight.”  The  butler  led  me  up  the  stairs,  and  I  dropped  into 
a  low  chair  near  the  fire,  vaguely  aware  of  the  long,  narrow 
room,  with  discreet  gold  of  the  walls  giving  back  light  from 
soft  lamps.  “I’ll  tell  Mr.  Corson  you  have  come.” 

‘  ‘  Is  Mrs.  Corson — does  she  seem  all  right  ?  ”  I  asked. 

“Quite,  madam.  It  was  a  fortunate  accident,  with  no  one 
hurt.” 

Well,  perhaps  it  had  addled  my  brain!  I  waited  in  a  kind 
of  numbness  for  Winchester  to  come. 

Presently  he  strode  in,  his  feet  silent  on  the  thick  rugs. 

“Sorry,”  he  began,  abruptly.  “I  wanted  to  look  the  children 
over.  Not  a  scratch  on  them.  You’re  all  right,  of  course?” 

“Oh,  yes.  But  Thalia — ” 

“She  won’t  even  have  a  doctor.  I  put  her  straight  to  bed — 
she’s  so  damned  nervous,  you  know.  Hot-water  bottles  .  .  . 
she  was  cold.  I  think  she’s  asleep  now.  Said  she’d  see  you  in 
the  morning.  You’ll  stay  here,  of  course.”  He  swallowed  in  a 
gulp  the  whiskey  he  had  poured.  “Have  some,  Mary?  Or 
would  you  like  something  hot  ?  ’  ’ 

“No,  thanks.  If  you’re  sure  she’s  all  right  I’ll  go  to  bed.” 

Sure?  His  laugh  was  defiant.  “Did  that  damn  fool  on 
the  bridge  throw  a  scare  into  you  ?  He  gave  me  a  bad  minute, 
I  11  say.  If  that  car  hadn’t  cut  in  on  me —  I  told  Walter  last 
week  the  brakes  needed  looking  at.  They  shouldn’t  grab  like 
that.  Might  have  been  serious.” 
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“Since  it  wasn’t — ”  I  rose,  wearily,  watching  him  pour 
amber  liquid  slowly  into  his  glass — “if  you’ll  have  someone 
show  me  my  room — ’  ’ 

1  ‘  After  Chinese  bandits,  a  little  skid  ought  not  to  matter  to 
you.  ’  ’  His  prominent  eyes  gleamed  hostilely  at  me ;  he  wanted 
some  assurance  offered  that  the  skidding  wasn’t  his  fault,  that 
only  his  skill  had  saved  all  our  lives. 

“I  can’t  see  Thalia?”  I  said. 

“She’s  asleep.  Nobody  can  see  her.”  His  eyes  moved  coldly 
from  my  face,  down  to  my  muddy  shoes.  “Better  give  your 
clothes  to  the  maid  for  a  pressing.  You’re  smeared  quite  a 
bit.” 

I  woke  early,  with  clear  September  sun  at  the  windows  of 
the  room,  with  blue  sky  behind  the  sharp  city  contours  beyond 
the  windows.  There  was  none  too  much  time  to  make  the 
morning  train  for  Albany,  where  I  had  an  engagement  that 
day,  an  interview  for  an  article.  The  maid  who  answered  my 
ring  insisted  on  serving  breakfast  to  me  in  borrowed  elegance 
of  satin  negligee.  Mrs.  Corson  was  resting,  and  would  see  me 
before  I  left.  Something — the  formality  and  luxury,  the  com¬ 
plicated  household  so  unlike  the  old  days  at  the  Cape — 
accented  the  queer  dread  which  had  filtered  all  night  through 
my  dreams. 

I  saw  Thalia  for  only  a  moment.  The  heavy  silk  curtains 
were  drawn  against  the  light  and  in  the  dimness  her  face 
seemed  to  gather  shadows. 

“Are  you  quite  all  right,  Thalia?”  I  hesitated  beside  her 
bed,  as  if  my  voice  might  tear  apart  the  veils  of  drowsiness  in 
which  she  rested. 

“Why,  yes — as  if  she  wondered.  Then  she  added,  so  low 
that  I  wasn ’t  sure  what  I  heard,  “  It  is  hard  to  get  back  in.  ’  ’ 

“What,  Thalia?”  I  bent  toward  her. 

“I’ll  be  myself  once  I’ve  slept  enough.”  Her  voice  was 
clearer.  “Come  back  soon,  won’t  you,  Mary?”  Then  her  eye¬ 
lids  closed  and  her  face  merged  into  the  shadows  of  the  room. 
I  tiptoed  away,  thinking  she  slept. 

It  was  late  November  before  I  returned  to  New  York.  Free¬ 
lancing  has  a  way  of  drawing  herrings  across  your  trail  and. 
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when  I  might  have  drifted  back  in  early  November,  a  younger 
sister  wanted  me  to  come  home  to  Arlington  for  her  marriage. 

I  had  written  to  Thalia,  first  a  note  of  courtesy  for  my  week 
with  her,  and  then  a  letter  begging  for  news.  Like  many 
people  of  charm,  she  wrote  indifferent  letters,  stiff  and  child¬ 
like,  lacking  in  her  personal  quality.  Her  brief  reply  was  more 
unsatisfactory  than  usual.  The  children  were  away  in  school, 
lots  of  cold  rainy  weather,  everything  was  going  well.  At  the 
end,  in  writing  unlike  hers,  as  if  she  scribbled  the  line  in 
haste,  ‘  ‘  I  am  lonely.  When  are  you  coming  ?  ”  I  answered  that 
I’d  show  up  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  over. 

The  night  I  reached  Arlington  was  rainy,  too,  and  I  in¬ 
sisted  upon  a  taxi  equipped  with  chains.  My  brother  thought 
that  amusing,  and  at  dinner  gave  the  family  an  exaggerated 
account  of  my  caution.  I  tried  to  offer  him  some  futile  sisterly 
advice  and,  to  point  up  my  remarks,  told  about  that  drive  in 
from  Long  Island  with  the  Corsons.  I  had  never  spoken  of  it 
before ;  I  found  that  an  inexplicable  inhibition  kept  me  from 
making  much  of  a  story. 

“Well,  nothing  happened,  did  it?”  Richard  was  tri¬ 
umphant. 

“A  great  deal  might  have,”  I  insisted.  “Thalia  was 
stunned,  and  I  was  disagreeably  startled.  ’  ’ 

“Thalia  was  stunned,  was  she?”  An  elderly  cousin  of  ours 
from  New  Jersey  picked  out  that  item.  I  saw  her  fitting  it 
into  some  pigeonhole,  but  she  said  nothing  until  late  that 
evening  when  she  stopped  at  the  door  of  my  room. 

‘  ‘  Have  you  seen  Thalia  Corson  lately  ?  ’  ’  she  asked. 

“I  haven’t  been  in  New  York  since  September.” 

She  closed  the  door  and  lowered  her  voice,  a  kind  of  avid 
curiosity  riding  astride  the  decorous  pity  she  expressed. 

‘  ‘  I  called  there,  one  day  last  week.  I  didn ’t  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  her.  1  hadn’t  heard  of  that  accident.” 

I  waited,  an  old  antagonism  for  my  proper  cousin  blurring 
the  fear  that  shot  up  through  my  thoughts. 

“Thalia  was  always  individual,  of  course.”  She  used  the 
word  like  a  reproach.  “But  she  had  savoir  faire.  But  now  she’s 
— well — queer.  Do  you  suppose  her  head  was  affected  ?  ’  ’ 

“How  is  she  queer?” 
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“She  looks  miserable,  too.  Thin  and  white.” 

“But  how — ” 

“I  am  telling  you,  Mary.  She  was  quite  rude.  First  she 
didn’t  come  down  for  ever  so  long,  although  I  sent  up  word 
that  I’d  come  up  to  her  room  if  she  was  resting.  Then  her 
whole  manner — well,  I  was  really  offended.  She  scarcely  heard 
a  word  I  said  to  her,  just  sat  with  her  hack  to  a  window  so  I 
couldn’t  get  a  good  look  at  her.  When  I  said,  ‘You  don’t  look 
like  yourself,’  she  actually  sneered.  ‘Myself?’  she  said.  ‘How 
do  you  know  ?  ’  Imagine  !  I  tried  to  chatter  along  as  if  I  noticed 
nothing.  I  flatter  myself  I  can  manage  awkward  moments 
rather  well.  But  Thalia  sat  there  and  I  am  sure  she  muttered 
under  her  breath.  Finally  I  rose  to  go  and  I  said,  meaning 
well,  ‘You’d  better  take  a  good  rest.  You  look  half  dead.’ 
Mary,  I  wish  you ’d  seen  the  look  she  gave  me !  Really  I  was 
frightened.  Just  then  their  dog  came  in,  you  know,  Dorothy’s 
little  terrier.  Thalia  used  to  be  silly  about  him.  Well,  she 
actually  tried  to  hide  in  the  folds  of  the  curtain,  and  I  don  t 
wonder !  The  dog  was  terrified  at  her.  He  crawled  on  his  belly 
out  of  the  room.  Now  she  must  have  been  cruel  to  him  if  he 
acts  like  that.  I  think  Winchester  should  have  a  specialist.  I 
didn’t  know  how  to  account  for  any  of  it;  but  of  course  a 
blow  on  the  head  can  affect  a  person.” 

Fortunately  my  mother  interrupted  us  just  then,  and  I 
didn’t,  by  my  probable  rudeness,  give  my  cousin  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  accident  had  affected  me,  too.  I  sifted  through 
her  remarks  and  decided  they  might  mean  only  that  Thalia 
found  her  more  of  a  bore  than  usual.  As  for  Nug,  perhaps  he 
retreated  from  the  cousin!  During  the  next  few  days  the 
house  had  so  much  wedding  turmoil  that  she  found  a  chance 
only  for  a  few  more  dribbles :  one  that  Thalia  had  given  up  all 
her  clubs— she  had  belonged  to  several— the  other  that  she 
had  sent  the  children  to  hoarding  schools  instead  of  keeping 
them  at  home.  “Just  when  her  husband  is  doing  so  well, 

too!” 

I  was  glad  when  the  wedding  party  had  departed,  and  I 
could  plan  to  go  back  to  New  York.  Personally  I  think  a  low- 
caste  Chinese  wedding  is  saner  and  more  interesting  than  a 
modern  American  affair.  My  cousin  “should  think  I  could 
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stay  home  with  the  family,”  and  “couldn’t  we  go  to  New  York 
together,  if  I  insisted  upon  gadding  off?”  We  couldn’t.  I  saw 
to  that.  She  hoped  that  I’d  look  up  Thalia.  Maybe  1  could 
advise  Winchester  about  a  specialist. 

I  did  telephone  as  soon  as  I  got  in.  That  sentence  “I  am 
lonely,”  in  her  brief  tiote  kept  recurring.  Her  voice  sounded 
thin  and  remote,  a  poor  connection,  I  thought.  She  was  sorry. 
She  was  giving  a  dinner  for  Winchester  that  evening.  The  next 

day  ? 

I  had  piles  of  proof  to  wade  through  that  next  day,  and  it 
was  late  afternoon  when  I  finally  went  to  the  Corson  house. 
The  butler  looked  doubtful  but  I  insisted,  and  he  left  me  in 
the  hall  while  he  went  off  with  my  card.  He  returned,  a  little 
smug  in  his  message:  Mrs.  Corson  was  resting  and  had  left 
word  she  must  not  be  disturbed.  Well,  you  can’t  protest  to  a 
perfect  butler,  and  I  started  down  the  steps,  indignant,  when 
a  car  stopped  in  front  of  the  house,  a  liveried  chauffeur 
opened  the  door,  and  Winchester  emerged.  He  glanced  at  me 
in  the  twilight  and  extended  an  abrupt  hand. 

“Would  Thalia  see  you?”  he  asked. 

“No.”  For  a  moment  I  hoped  he  might  convoy  me  past  the 
butler.  “Isn’t  she  well?  She  asked  me  to  come  to-day.” 

“I  hoped  she’d  see  you.”  Winchester’s  hand  smoothed  at 
his  little  mustache.  “She’s  just  tired  from  her  dinner  last 
night.  She  overexerted  herself,  was  quite  the  old  Thalia.”  He 
looked  at  me  slowly  in  the  dusk,  and  I  had  a  brief  feeling  that 
he  was  really  looking  at  me,  no,  for  me,  for  the  first  time  in  all 
our  meetings,  as  if  he  considered  me  without  relation  to  him¬ 
self  for  once.  “Come  in  again,  will  you?”  He  thrust  away 
whatever  else  he  thought  of  saying.  ‘  ‘  Thalia  really  would  like 
to  see  you.  Can  I  give  you  a  lift?” 

“No,  thanks.  I  need  a  walk.”  As  I  started  off  I  knew  the 
moment  had  just  missed  some  real  significance.  If  I  had  ven¬ 
tured  a  question  .  .  .  but,  after  all,  what  could  I  ask  him?  He 
had  said  that  Thalia  was  “just  tired.”  That  night  I  sent  a 
note  to  her,  saying  I  had  called  and  asking  when  I  might 
see  her. 

She  telephoned  me  the  next  day.  Would  I  come  in  for 
Thanksgiving?  The  children  would  be  home,  and  she  wanted 
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an  old-fashioned  day,  everything  but  the  sleigh  ride  New  York 
couldn’t  furnish.  Dinner  would  be  at  six,  for  the  children; 
perhaps  I  could  come  in  early.  I  felt  a  small  grievance  at  being 
put  off  for  almost  a  week,  but  I  promised  to  come. 

That  was  the  week  I  heard  gossip  about  Winchester,  in  the 
curious  devious  way  of  gossip.  Atlantic  City,  and  a  gaudy 
lady.  Someone  having  an  inconspicuous  fortnight  of  con¬ 
valescence  there  had  seen  them.  I  wasn’t  surprised,  except 
perhaps  that  Winchester  chose  Atlantic  City.  Thalia  was  too 
fine ;  he  couldn ’t  grow  up  to  her.  I  wondered  how  much  she 
knew.  She  must,  years  ago,  with  her  sensitiveness,  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  Winchester  was  Stationary  so  far  as  love  went 
and,  being  stationary  himself,  was  inclined  to  move  the  object 
toward  which  he  directed  his  passion. 

On  Thursday,  as  I  walked  across  Central  Park,  gaunt  and 
deserted,  in  the  chilly  afternoon  light,  I  decided  that  Thalia 
probably  knew  more  about  Winchester’s  affairs  than  gossip 
had  given  me.  Perhaps  that  was  why  she  had  sent  the  chil¬ 
dren  away.  He  had  always  been  conventionally  discreet,  but 
discretion  would  be  a  tawdry  coin  among  Thalia’s  shining 
values. 

I  was  shown  up  to  the  nursery,  with  a  message  from  Thalia 
that  she  would  join  me  there  soon.  Fletcher  seemed  glad  to  see 
me,,  in  a  shy,  excited  way,  and  stood  close  to  my  chair  while 
Dorothy  wound  up  her  phonograph  for  a  dance  record  and 
pirouetted  about  us  with  her  doll. 

“Mother  keeps  her  door  tight  locked  all  the  time,”  whis¬ 
pered  Fletcher  doubtfully.  “We  can’t  go  in.  This  morning  I 
knocked  and  knocked  but  no  one  answered.” 

‘  ‘  Do  you  like  your  school  ?  ”  I  asked  cheerfully. 

“I  like  my  home  better.”  His  eyes,  so  like  Thalia’s  with 
their  long,  arched  lids,  had  young  bewilderment  under  their 
lashes. 

“See  me!”  called  Dorothy.  “Watch  me  do  this!” 

While  she  twirled  I  felt  Fletcher ’s  thin  body  stiffen  against 
my  arm,  as  if  a  kind  of  panic  froze  him.  Thalia  stood  in  the 
doorway.  Was  the  boy  afraid  of  her?  Dorothy  wasn’t.  She 
cried,  ‘  ‘  See  me,  Mother !  Look  at  me!”  and  in  her  lusty  con¬ 
fusion,  I  had  a  moment  to  look  at  Thalia  before  she  greeted 
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me.  She  was  thin,  but  she  had  always  been  that.  She  did  not 
heed  Dorothy’s  shrieks,  but  watched  Fletcher,  a  kind  of  slant¬ 
ing  dread  on  her  white,  proud  face.  I  had  thought,  that  week 
on  Long  Island,  that  she  shut  herself  away  from  me,  refusing 
to  restore  the  intimacy  of  ten  years  earlier.  But  now  a  stiff 
loneliness  hedged  her  as  if  she  were  rimmed  in  ice  and  snow. 
She  smiled.  “Dear  Mary,”  she  said.  At  the  sound  of  her- voice 
I  lost  my  slightly  cherished  injury  that  she  had  refused  earlier 
to  see  me.  “Let’s  go  down  to  the  library,”  she  went  on.  “It’s 
almost  time  for  the  turkey.”  I  felt  Fletcher  break  his  intent 
watchfulness  with  a  long  sigh,  and  as  the  children  went  ahead 
of  us,  I  caught  at  Thalia’s  arm.  “Thalia—”  She  drew  away, 
and  her  arm,  under  the  soft  flowing  sleeve  of  dull  blue  stuff, 
was  so  slight  it  seemed  brittle.  I  thought  suddenly  that  she 
must  have  chosen  that  gown  because  it  concealed  so  much 
beneath  its  lovely  embroidered  folds.  “You  aren’t  well,  Thalia. 
What  is  it?” 

“Well  enough!  Don’t  fuss  about  me.”  And  even  as  I  stared 
reproachfully  she  seemed  to  gather  vitality,  so  that  the  dry 
pallor  of  her  face  became  smooth  ivory  and  her  eyes  were  no 
longer  hollow  and  distressed.  “Come.” 

The  dinner  was  amazingly  like  one  of  our  old  holidays. 
Winchester  wore  his  best  mood,  the  children  were  delighted 
and  happy.  Thalia,  under  the  gold  flames  of  the  tall  black 
candles,  was  a  gracious  and  lovely,  hostess.  I  almost  forgot  my 
troublesome  anxiety,  wondering  whether  my  imagination 
hadn’t  been  playing  me  tricks. 

We  had  coffee  by  the  library  fire  and  some  of  Winchester’s 
old  Chartreuse.  Then  he  insisted  upon  exhibiting  his  new 
radio.  Thalia  demurred,  but  the  children  begged  for  a  concert. 
“This  is  their  party,  Tally!”  Winchester  opened  the  doors  of 
the  old  teakwood  cabinet  which  housed  the  apparatus.  Thalia 
sank  back  into  the  shadows  of  a  wing  chair,  and  I  watched  her 
over  my  cigarette.  Off  guard,  she  had  relaxed  into  strange 
apathy.  Was  it  the  firelight  or  my  unaccustomed  Chartreuse? 
Her  features  seemed  blurred  as  if  a  clumsy  hand  trying  to 
trace  a  drawing  made  uncertain  outlines.  Strange  groans  and 
whirrs  from  the  radio. 

“Win,  I  can’t  stand  it!”  Her  voice  dragged  from  some 
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great  distance.  “Not  to-night.”  She  swayed  to  her  feet,  her 
hands  restless  under  the  loose  sleeves. 

“Static,”  growled  Winchester.  “Wait  a  minute.” 

“No!”  Again  it  was  as  if  vitality  flowed  into  her.  “Come, 
children.  You  have  had  your  party.  Time  to  go  upstairs.  I’ll 
go  with  you.” 

They  were  well  trained,  I  thought.  Kisses  for  their  father, 
a  curtsy  from  Dorothy  for  me,  and  a  grave  little  hand  ex¬ 
tended  by  Fletcher.  Then  Winchester  came  toward  the  fire  as 
the  three  of  them  disappeared. 

“You’re  good  for  Thalia,”  he  said,  in  an  undertone.  “She’s 
— well,  what  do  you  make  of  her?” 

“Why?”  I  fenced,  unwilling  to  indulge  him  in  my  vague 
anxieties. 

“You  saw  how  she  acted  about  the  radio.  She  has  whims 
like  that.  Funny,  she  was  herself  at  dinner.  Last  week  she  gave 
a  dinner  for  me,  important  affair,  pulled  it  off  brilliantly. 
Then  she  shuts  herself  up  and  won’t  open  her  door  for  days. 
I  can’t  make  it  out.  She’s  thin — ” 

“Flave  you  had  a  doctor?”  I  asked,  banally. 

“That’s  another  thing.  She  absolutely  refuses.  Made  a  fool 
of  me  when  I  brought  one  here.  Wouldn’t  unlock  her  door. 
Says  she  just  wants  to  rest.  But—”  he  glanced  toward  the 
door — “do  you  know  that  fool  on  the  bridge  .  .  .  that  little 
runt?  The  other  night,  I  swear  I  saw  him  rushing  down  the 
steps  as  I  came  home.  Thalia  just  laughed  when  I  asked  about 
it.” 

Something  clicked  in  my  thoughts,  a  quick  suspicion,  draw¬ 
ing  a  parallel  between  her  conduct  and  that  of  people  I  had 
seen  in  the  East.  Was  it  some  drug?  That  lethargy,  and  the 
quick  spring  into  vitality?  Days  behind  a  closed  door — 

‘  ‘  I  wish  you ’d  persuade  her  to  go  off  for  a  few  weeks.  I ’m 
frightfully  pressed  just  now,  in  an  important  business  matter, 
but  if  she ’d  go  off— maybe  you ’d  go  with  her  ?  ’  ’ 

“Where,  Winchester?”  We  both  started,  with  the  guilt  of 
conspirators.  Thalia  came  slowly  into  the  room.  “Where  shall 
I  go?  Would  you  suggest — Atlantic  City?” 

“Perhaps.  Although  some  place  farther  south  this  time  of 
year — ”  Winchester’s  imperturbability  seemed  to  me  far 
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worse  than  some  slight  sign  of  embarrassment;  it  marked 
him  as  so  rooted  in  successful  deceit  whether  Thalia’s  inquiry 
were  innocent  or  not.  “If  Mary  would  go  with  you.  I  can’t 
get  away  just  now.” 

“I  shall  not  go  anywhere  until  your  deal  goes  through. 
Then — ”  Thalia  seated  herself  again  in  the  wing  chair.  The 
hand  she  lifted  to  her  cheek,  fingers  just  touching  her  temple 
beneath  the  soft  drift  of  hair,  seemed  transparent  against  the 
firelight.  “Have  you  told  Mary  about  your  deal?  Winchester 
plans  to  be  the  most  important  man  on  Automobile  Row.” 
Was  there  mockery  in  her  tone?  “I  can’t  tell  you  the  details, 
but  he’s  buying  out  all  the  rest.” 

“Don’t  be  absurd.  Not  all  of  them.  It’s  a  big  merging  of 
companies,  that’s  all.”’ 

“We  entertain  the  lords  at  dinner,  and  in  some  mysterious 
way  that  smooths  the  merging.  It  makes  a  wife  almost  neces¬ 
sary.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Invite  Mary  to  the  next  shebang,  and  let  her  see  how  well 
you  do  it.”  Winchester  was  irritated.  “For  all  your  scoffing, 
there’s  as  much  politics  to  being  president  of  such  a  concern 
as  of  the  United  States.” 

“Yes,  I’ll  invite  Mary.  Then  she’ll  see  that  you  don’t  really 
want  to  dispense  with  me — yet.” 

“Good  God,  I  meant  for  a  week  or  two.” 

As  Winchester,  lighting  a  cigarette,  snapped  the  head  from 
several  matches  in  succession,  I  moved  my  chair  a  little  back¬ 
ward,  distressed.  There  was  a  thin  wire  of  significance  drawn 
so  taut  between  the  two  that  I  felt  at  any  moment  it  might 
splinter  in  my  face. 

“It’s  so  lucky—”  malice  flickered  on  her  thin  face— “that 
you  weren’t  hurt  in  that  skid  on  the  bridge,  Mary.  Win¬ 
chester  would  just  have  tossed  you  in  the  river  to  conceal  your 
body.” 

“If  you’re  going  over  that  again!”  Winchester  strode  out 
of  the  room.  As  Thalia  turned  her  head  slightly  to  watch  him, 
her  face  and  throat  had  the  taut  rigidity  of  pain  so  great  that 
it  congeals  the  nerves. 

I  was  silent.  With  Thalia  I  had  never  dared  intrude  except 
when  she  admitted  me.  In  another  moment  she  too  had  risen. 
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“You’d  better  go  borne,  Mary,”  she  said,  slowly.  “I  might 
tell  you  things  you  wouldn’t  care  to  live  with.” 

I  tried  to  touch  her  hand,  but  she  retreated.  If  I  had.  been 
wiser  or  more  courageous,  I  might  have  helped  her.  I  shall 
always  have  that  regret,  and  that  can’t  be  much  better  to  live 
with  tlian  whatever  she  might  have  told  me.  All  I  could  say 
was  stupidly,  “Thalia,  if  there’s  anything  I  cab.  do!  You 
know  I  love  you.” 

‘  ‘  Love  ?  That ’s  a  strange  word,  ’  ’  she-  said,  and  her  laugh  in 
the  quiet  room  was  like  the  shrilling  of  a  grasshopper  on  a  hot 
afternoon.  “One  thing  I  will  tell  you. ’’  (She  stood  now  on 
the  stairway  above  me.)  “Love  has  no  power.  It  never  shouts 
out  across  great  space.  Only  fear  and  self-desire  are,  strong.  ’  ’ 

Then  she  had  gone,  and  the  butler  appeared  silently,  to  lead 
me  to  the  little  dressing  room. 

‘  ‘  The  chr  is  waiting  for  you,  madam,  ’  ’  he  assured,  me,  Open¬ 
ing  the  door.  I  didn’t  want  it,  but  Winchester  was  waiting, 
too,  hunched  angrily  in  a  corner. 

“That’s  the  way  she  acts,”  he  began.  “Now  you’ve  seen  her 
I  ’ll  talk  about  it.  Thalia  never  bore  grudges,  you  know  that.  ’  ’ 

‘ 1  It  seems  deeper  than  a  grudge,  ’  ’  I  said  cautiously. 

“That  reference  to  the  .  .  .  the  accident.  That’s  a  careless 
remark  I  made.  I  don’t  even  remember  just  what  I  said.  Some¬ 
thing  entirely  inconsequential.  Just  that  it  was  damned  lucky 
no  one  was  hurt  when  I  was  putting  this  merger  across.  You 
know  if  it’d  got  in  the  papers  it  would  have  queered  me. 
Wrecking  my  own  car  .  .  .  there’s  always  a  suspicion  you’ve 
been  drinking.  She  picked  it  up  and  won ’t  drop  it.  It ’s  like  a 
fixed  idea.  If  you  can  suggest  something.  I  want  her  to  see 
a  nerve  specialist.  What  does  she  do  behind  that  locked 
door?” 

“What  about  Atlantic  City?”  I  asked,  abruptly.  I  saw  his 
dark  eyes  bulge,  trying  to  ferret  out  my  meaning,  there  in  the 
dusky  interior  of  the  car. 

‘  ‘  A  week  there  with  you  might  do  her  good.  ’  ’  That  was  all 
he  would  say,  and  I  hadn ’t  courage  enough  to  accuse  him,  even 
in  Thalia’s  name. 

“At  least  you’ll  try  to  see  her  again,”  he  said,  as  the  car 
stopped  in  front  of  my  apartment  house. 
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I  couldn’t  sleep  that  night.  I  felt  that  just  over  the  edge  of 
my  squirming  thoughts  there  lay  clear  and  whole  the  meaning 
of  it  all,  but  I  couldn’t  reach  past  thought.  And  then,  stupidly 
enough,  I  couldn’t  get  up  the  next  day.  Just  a  feverish  cold, 
but  the  doctor  insisted  on  a  week  in  bed  and  subdued  me  with 
warnings  about  influenza. 

I  had  begun  to  feel  steady  enough  on  my  feet  to  consider 
venturing  outside  my  apartment  when  the  invitation  came,  for 
a  formal  dinner  at  the  Corson’s.  Scrawled  under  the  engrav¬ 
ing  was  a  line,  “Please  come.  T.”  I  sent  a  note,  explaining 
that  I  had  been  ill,  and  that  I  should  come — the  dinner  was  a 
fortnight  away— unless  I  stayed  too  wobbly. 

I  meant  that  night  to  arrive  properly  with  the  other  guests, 
but  my  watch,  which  had  never  before  done  anything-  except 
lose  a  few  minutes  a  day,  had  gained  an  unsuspected  hohr. 
Perhaps  the  hands  stuck— perhaps —  Well,  I  was  told  I  was 
early,  Thalia  was  dressing,  and  only  the  children,  home  for 
the  Christmas  holidays,  were  available.  So  I  went  again  to  the 
nursery.  Dorothy  was  as  plump  and  unconcerned  as  ever, 
but  Fletcher  had  a  strained,  listening  effect  and  he  looked 
too  thin  and  white  for  a  little  boy.  They  were  having  their 
supper  on  a  small  table,  and  Fletcher  kept  going  to  the  door, 
looking  out  into  the  hall.  “Mother  promised  to  come  up,”  he 
said. 

The  maid  cleared  away  their  dishes,  and  Dorothy,  who  was 
in  a  beguiling  mood,  chose  to  sit  on  my  lap  and  entertain  me 
with  stories.  One  was  about  Nug  the  terrier ;  he  had  been  sent 
out  to  the  country  because  Mother  didn’t  like  hiiji.any  more. 

“I  think,”  interrupted  Fletcher,  “she  likes  him,  but  he  has 
a  queer  notion  about  her.” 

“She  doesn’t  like  him,”  repeated  Dorothy.  Then  she  dis¬ 
missed  that  subject,  and  Fletcher  too,  for  curiosity  about  the 
old  silver  chain  I  wore.  I  didn’t  notice  that  the  boy  had 
slipped  away,  but  he  must  have  gone  down  stairs;  for  pres¬ 
ently  his  fingers  closed  over  my  wrist,  like  a  frightened  bird ’s 
claw,  and  I  turned  to  see  him,  trembling,  his  eyes  dark  with 
terror.  He  couldn’t  speak  but  he  clawed  at  me,  and  I  shook 
Dorothy  from  my  knees  and  let  him  pull  me  out  to  the  hall. 

“What  is  it,  Fletcher?”  He  only  pointed  down  the  stair- 
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way,  toward  his  mother’s  door,  and  I  fled  down  those  stairs. 
What  had  the  child  seen  ? 

“The  door  wasn’t  locked — ”  he  gasped  behind  me — “I 
opened  it  very  still  and  went  in — ” 

I  pushed  it  ajar.  Thalia  sat  before  her  dressing  table,  with 
the  threefold  mirrors  reiterating  like  a  macabre  symphony  her 
rigid,  contorted  face.  Her  gown,  burnished  blue  and  green  like 
peacock’s  feathers,  sheathed  her  gaudily,  and  silver,  blue,  and 
green  chiffon  clouded  her  shoulders.  Her  hands  clutched  at 
the  edge  of  the  dressing  table.  For  an  instant  I  could  not  move, 
thrust  through  with  a  terror  like  the  boy’s.  Then  I  stumbled 
across  the  room.  Before  I  reached  her,  the  mirrors  echoed  her 
long  shudder,  her  eyelids  dragged  open,  and  I  saw  her  stare 
at  my  reflection  wavering  toward  her.  Then  her  hands  relaxed, 
moved  quickly  toward  the  crystal  jars  along  the  heavy  glass 
of  the  table  and,  without  a  word,  she  leaned  softly  forward,  to 
draw  a  scarlet  line  along  her  white  lips. 

“How  cold  it  is  in  here,”  I  Said,  stupidly,  glancing  toward 
the  windows,  where  the  heavy  silk  damask,  drawn  across,  lay 
in  motionless  folds.  “Fletcher  said — ”  I  was  awkward,  an  in¬ 
truder. 

“He  startled  me.”  Her  voice  came  huskily.  She  rouged  her 
hollow  cheeks.  It  was  as  if  she  drew  another  face  for  herself. 
“I  didn’t  have  time  to  lock  the  door.”  Then  turning,  she 
sought  him  out,  huddled  at  the  doorway,  like  a  moth  on  a  pin 
of  fear.  “It  wasn’t  nice  of  you,  Son.  It’s  all  right  now.  You 
see?”  She  rose,  drawing  her  lovely  scarf  over  her  shoulders. 
“You  should  never  open  closed  doors.”  She  blew  him  a  kiss 
from  her  finger  tips.  “Now  run  along  and  forget  you  were 
so  careless.” 

The  icy  stir  of  air  against  my  skin  had  ceased.  I  stared  at 
her,  my  mind  racing  back  over  what  I  knew  of  various  drugs 
and  the  stigmata  of  their  victims.  But  her  eyes  were  clear  and 
Tindilated,  a  little  piteous.  “This,”  she  said,  “is  the  last  time. 
[  can’t  endure  it.”  And  then,  with  that  amazing  flood  of 
vitality,  as  if  a  sudden  connection  had  been  made  and  current 
flowed  again,  ‘  ‘  Come,  Mary.  It  is  time  we  were  down  stairs.  ’  ’ 

I  thought  Fletcher  peered  over  the  railing  as  we  went  down. 
But  a  swift  upward  glance  failed  to  detect  him. 
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The  dinner  itself  I  don’t  remember  definitely  except  that  it 
glittered  and  sparkled,  moving  with  slightly  alcoholic  wit 
through  elaborate  courses,  while  I  sat  like  an  abashed  poor 
relation  at  a  feast,  unable  to  stop  watching  Thalia,  wondering 
whether  my  week  of  fever  had  given  me  a  tendency  to  hallu¬ 
cinations.  At  the  end  a  toast  was  proposed,  to  Winchester 
Corson  and  his  extraordinary  success.  “It’s  done,  then?” 
Thalia’s  gaiety  had  sudden  malice — as  she  looked  across  at 
Winchester,  seating  himself  after  a  slightly  pompous  speech. 
“Sealed  and  cemented  forever?” 

“Thanks  to  his  charming  wife,  too,”  cried  a  plump,  bald 
man,  waving  his  glass.  “A  toast  to  Mrs.  Corson!” 

Thalia  rose,  her  rouge  like  flecked  scarlet  on  white  paper. 
One  hand  drew  her  floating  scarf  about  her  throat,  and  her 
painted  lips  moved,  without  a  sound.  There  was  an  instant  of 
agitated  discomfort,  as  the  guests  felt  their  mood  broken  so 
abruptly,  into  which  her  voice  pierced,  thin,  high.  “I  .  .  .  de¬ 
serve  .  .  .  such  a  toast — ” 

I  pushed  back  my  chair  and  reached  her  side. 

“I’ll  take  her — ”  I  saw  Winchester’s  face,  wine-flushed, 
angry  rather  than  concerned.  “Come,  Thalia.” 

“Don’t  bother.  I’ll  be  all  right — now.”  But  she  moved 
ahead  of  me  so  swiftly  that  I  couldn ’t  touch  her.  I  thought  she 
tried  to  close  her  door  against  me,  but  I  was  too  quick  for 
that.  The  silver  candelabra  still  burned  above  the  mirrors. 

‘  ‘  Mary !  ’  ’  Her  voice  was  low  again  as  she  spoke  a  telephone 
number.  “Tell  him  at  once.”  She  stood  away  from  me,  her 
face  a  white  mask  with  spots  of  scarlet,  her  peacock  dress 
ashimmer.  I  did  as  I  was  bid  and  when  I  had  said,  “Mrs. 
Corson  wishes  you  at  once,”  there  was  an  emptiness  where  a 
man ’s  voice  had  come  which  suggested  a  sudden  leap  out  of  a 
room  somewhere. 

“I  can  never  get  in  again!”  Her  fingers  curled  under  the 
chiffon  scarf.  “Never!  The  black  agony  of  fighting  back —  If 
he  ’  ’  She  bent  her  head,  listening.  ‘  ‘  Go  down  to  the  door  and 
let  him  in,”  she  said. 

I  crept  down  the  stairs.  Voices  from  the  drawing-room. 
Winchester  was  seeing  the  party  through.  Almost  as  I  reached 
the  door  and  opened  it  I  found  him  there :  the  little  doctor 
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with  the  pointed  beard.  He  brushed  past  me  up  the  stairs.  He 
knew  the  way,  then !  I  was  scarcely  surprised  to  find  Thalia ’s 
door  fast  shut  when  I  reached  it.  Behind  it  came  not  a  sound. 
Fletcher,  like  an  unhappy  sleepwalker,  his  eyes  heavy,  slipped 
down  beside  me,  clinging  to  my  hand.  I  heard  farewells,  churr- 
ing  of  taxis  and  cars.  Then  Winchester  came  up  the  stairs. 

“She’s  shut  you  out?”  He  raised  his  fist  and  pounded  on 
the  door.  “I’m  going  to  stop  this  nonsense !” 

“I  sent  for  a  doctor,”  I  said.  “He’s  in  there.” 

“Is  it — ”  his  face  was  puffy  and  gray — “that  same  fool?” 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  the  man  confronted  us. 

“It  is  over,”  he  said. 

“What  have  you  done  to  her?”  Winchester  lunged  toward 
the  door,  but  the  little  man’s  lifted  hand  had  dignity  enough 
somehow  to  stop  him. 

“She  won’t  come  back  again.”  He  spoke  slowly.  “You  may 
look  if  you  care  to.” 

“She’s  dead?” 

“She  died — months  ago.  There  on  the  bridge.  But  you 
called  to  her,  and  she  thought  you  wanted — her 

Winchester  thrust  him  aside  and  strode  into  the  room.  I 
dared  one  glance  and  saw  only  pale  hair  shining  on  the 
pillow.  Then  Fletcher  flung  himself  against  me,  sobbing,  and 
I  knelt  to  hold  him  close  against  the  fear  we  both  felt. 

What  Winchester  saw  I  never  knew.  He  hurled  himself  past 
us,  down  the  stairs.  And  Thalia  was  buried  with  the  coffin 
lid  fast  closed  under  the  flowers. 
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He  had  been  informed  that  the  ladies  were  at  church,  but 
that  was  corrected  by  what  he  saw  from  the  top  of  the  steps 
(they  descended  from  a  great  height  in  two  arms,  with  a 
circular  sweep  of  the  most  charming  effect)  at  the  threshold 
of  the  door  which,  from  the  long,  bright  gallery,  overlooked 
the  immense  lawn.  Three  gentlemen,  on  the  grass,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  sat  under  the  great  trees ;  but  the  fourth  figure  was  not 
a  gentleman,  the  one  in  the  crimson  dress  which  made  so  vivid 
a  spot,  told  so  as  a  “bit  of  colour”  amid  the  fresh,  rich  green. 
The  servant  had  come  so  far  with  Paul  Overt  to  show  him  the 
way  and  had  asked  him  if  he  wished  first  to  go  to  his  room. 
The  young  man  declined  this  privilege,  having  no  disorder  to 
repair  after  so  short  and  easy  a  journey  and  liking  to  take  a 
general  perceptive  possession  of  the  new  scene  immediately,  as 
he  always  did.  He  stood  there  a  little  with  his  eyes  on  the 
group  and  on  the  admirable  picture — the  wide  grounds  of  an 
old  country-house  near  London  (that  only  made  it  better,) 
on  a  splendid  Sunday  in  June.  “But  that  lady,  who  is  she?” 
he  said  to  the  servant  before  the  man  went  away. 

“I  think  it’s  Mrs.  St.  George,  sir.” 

“Mrs.  St.  George,  the  wife  of  the  distinguished — ”  Then 
Paul  Overt  checked  himself,  doubting  whether  the  footman 
would  know. 

T es,  sir  probably,  sir,”  said  the  servant,  who  appeared 
to  wish  to  intimate  that  a  person  staying  at  Summersoft  would 
naturally  be,  if  only  by  alliance,  distinguished.  His  manner, 

1  From  The  Lesson  of  The  Master  and  Other  Stories,  by  Henry  James 
Copyright,  1891,  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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however,  made  poor  Overt  feel  for  the  moment  as  if  he  himself 
were  but  little  so. 

“And  the  gentlemen?”  he  inquired. 

“Well,  sir,  one  of  them  is  General  Fancourt.” 

_  “Ah  yes,  I  know;  thank  you.”  General  Fancourt  was  dis¬ 
tinguished,  there  was  no  doubt  of  that,  for  something  he  had 
done,  or  perhaps  even  had  not  done  (the  young  man  could  not 
remember  which)  some  years  before  in  India.  The  servant 
went  away,  leaving  the  glass  doors  open  into  the  gallery,  and 
Paul  Overt  remained  at  the  head  of  the  wide  double  staircase, 
saying  to  himself  that  the  place  was  sweet  and  promised  a 
pleasant  visit,  while  he  leaned  on  the  balustrade  of  fine  old 
ironwork  which,  like  all  the  other  details,  was  of  the  same 
period  as  the  house.  It  all  went  together  and  spoke  in  one 
voice — a  rich  English  voice  of  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  might  have  been  church-time  on  a  summer’s  day  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ;  the  stillness  was  too  perfect  to  be 
modern,  the  nearness  counted  so  as  distance  and  there  was 
something  so  fresh  and  sound  in  the  originality  of  the  large 
smooth  house,  the  expanse  of  whose  beautiful  brickwork,  which 
had  been  kept  clear  of  messy  creepers  (as  a  woman  with  a  rare 
complexion  disdains  a  veil,)  was  pink  rather  than  red.  When 
Paul  Overt  perceived  that  the  people  under  the  trees  were 
noticing  him  he  turned  back  through  the  open  doors  into  the 
great  gallery  which  was  the  pride  of  the  place.  It  traversed 
the  mansion  from  end  to  end  and  seemed — with  its  bright 
colours,  its  high  panelled  windows,  its  faded,  flowered  chintzes, 
its  quickly-recognised  portraits  and  pictures,  the  blue  and 
white  china  of  its  cabinets  and  the  attenuated  festoons  and 
rosettes  of  its  ceiling — a  cheerful  upholstered  avenue  into  the 
other  century. 

The  young  man  was  slightly  nervous;  that  belonged  in 
general  to  his  disposition  as  a  student  of  fine  prose,  with  his 
dose  of  the  artist’s  restlessness;  and  there  was  a  particular 
excitement  in  the  idea  that  Henry  St.  George  might  be  a 
member  of  the  party.  For  the  younger  writer  he  had  remained 
a  high  literary  figure,  in  spite  of  the  lower  range  of  production 
to  which  he  had  fallen  after  his  three  first  great  successes,  the 
comparative  absence  of  quality  in  his  later  work.  There  had 
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been  moments  when  Paul  Overt  almost  shed  tears  upon  this ; 
but  now  that  he  was  near  him  (he  had  never  met  him,)  he  was 
conscious  only  of  the  fine  original  source  and  of  his  own 
immense  debt.  After  he  had  taken  a  turn  or  two  up  and  down 
the  gallery  he  came  out  again  and  descended  the  steps.  He 
was  but  slenderly  supplied  with  a  certain  social  boldness  (it 
was  really  a  weakness  in  him,)  so  that,  conscious  of  a  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  four  persons  in  the  distance,  he  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  movement  as  to  which  he  had  a  certain  safety  in 
feeling  that  it  did  not  necessarily  appear  to  commit  him  to  an 
attempt  to  join  them.  There  was  a  fine  English  awkwardness 
in  it — he  felt  this  too  as  he  sauntered  vaguely  and  obliquely 
across  the  lawn,  as  if  to  take  an  independent  line.  Foi’tunately 
there  was  an  equally  fine  English  directness  in  the  way  one  of 
the  gentlemen  presently  rose  and  made  as  if  to  approach  him, 
with  an  air  of  conciliation  and  reassurance.  To  this  demon¬ 
stration  Paul  Overt  instantly  responded,  though  he  knew  the 
gentleman  was  not  his  host.  He  was  tall,  straight  and  elderly, 
and  had  a  pink,  smiling  face  and  a  white  moustache.  Our 
young  man  met  him  half  way  while  he  laughed  and  said : 
“A —  Lady  Watermouth  told  us  you  were  coming;  she  asked 
me  just  to  look  after  you.”  Paul  Overt  thanked  him  (he  liked 
him  without  delay,)  and  turned  round  with  him,  walking 
toward  the  others.  “They’ve  all  gone  to  church — all  except 
us,”  the  stranger  continued  as  they  went;  “we’re  just  sitting 
here — it’s  so  jolly.”  Overt  rejoined  that  it  was  jolly  indeed — 
it  was  such  a  lovely  place ;  he  mentioned  that  he  had  not  seen 
it  before — it  was  a  charming  impression. 

“Ah,  you’ve  not  been  here  before?”  said  his  companion. 
“It’s  a  nice  little  place — not  much  to  do,  you  know.”  Overt 
wondered  what  he  wanted  to  “do” — he  felt  as  if  he  himself 
were  doing  a  good  deal.  By  the  time  they  came  to  where  the 
others  sat  he  had  guessed  his  initiator  was  a  military  man,  and 
(such  was  the  turn  of  Overt’s  imagination),  this  made  him 
still  more  sympathetic.  He  would  naturally  have  a  passion  for 
activity — for  deeds  at  variance  with  the  pacific,  pastoral  scene. 
He  was  evidently  so  good-natured,  however,  that  he  accepted 
the  inglorious  hour  for  what  it  was  worth.  Paul  Overt  shared 
it  with  him  and  with  his  companions  for  the  next  twenty 
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minutes ;  the  latter  looked  at  him  and  he  looked  at  them  with¬ 
out  knowing  much  who  they  were,  while  the  talk  went  on 
without  enlightening  him  much  as  to  what  it  was  about.  It  was 
indeed  about  nothing  in  particular,  and  wandered,  with  casual, 
pointless  pauses  and  short  terrestrial  flights,  amid  the  names 
of  persons  and  places — names  which,  for  him,  had  no  great 
power  of  evocation.  It  was  all  sociable  and  slow,  as  was  right 
and  natural  on  a  warm  Sunday  morning. 

Overt  s  first  attention  was  given  to  the  question,  privately 
considered,  of  whether  one  of  the  two  younger  men  would  be 
Henry  St.  George.  He  knew  many  of  his  distinguished  con¬ 
temporaries  by  their  photographs,  but  he  had  never,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  seen  a  portrait  of  the  great  misguided  novelist.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  was  out  of  the  question — he  was  too  young; 
and  the  other  scarcely  looked  clever  enough,  with  such  mild, 
undiscriminating  eyes.  If  those  eyes  were  St.  George’s  the 
problem  presented  by  the  ill-matched  parts  of  his  genius  was 
still  more  difficult  of  solution.  Besides,  the  deportment  of  the 
personage  possessing  them  was  not,  as  regards  the  lady  in  the 
red  dress,  such  as  could  be  natural,  towards  his  wife,  even  to  a 
writer  accused  by  several  critics  of  sacrificing  too  much  to 
manner.  Lastly,  Paul  Overt  had  an  indefinite  feeling  that  if 
the  gentleman  with  the  sightless  eyes  bore  the  name  that  had 
set  his  heart  beating  faster  (he  also  had  contradictory,  con¬ 
ventional  whiskers — the  young  admirer  of  the  celebrity  had 
never  in  a  mental  vision  seen  Ms  face  in  so  vulgar  a  frame), 
he  would  have  given  him  a  sign  of  recognition  or  of  friend¬ 
liness — would  have  heard  of  him  a  little,  would  know  some¬ 
thing  about  Ginistrella,  would  have  gathered  at  least  that  that 
recent  work  of  fiction  had  made  an  impression  on  the  discern¬ 
ing.  Paul  Overt  had  a  dread  of  being  grossly  proud,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  his  self-consciousness  took  no  undue  license 
in  thinking  that  the  authorship  of  Ginistrella  constituted  a 
degree  of  identity.  His  soldierly  friend  became  clear  enough ; 
he  was  ‘  ‘  Pancourt,  ’  ’  but  he  was  also  the  General ;  and  he  men¬ 
tioned  to  our  young  man  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments  that 
he  had  but  lately  returned  from  twenty  years  ’  service  abroad. 

“And  do  you  mean  to  remain  in  England?”  Overt  asked. 

“Oh  yes,  I  have  bought  a  little  house  in  London.” 
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"And  I  hope  you  like  it,”  said  Overt,  looking  at  Mrs.  St. 
George. 

"Well,  a  little  house  in  Manchester  Square — there’s  a  limit 
to  the  enthusiasm  that  that  inspires.  ’  ’ 

"Oh,  I  meant  being  at  home  again — being  in  London.” 

"My  daughter  likes  it — that’s  the  main  thing.  She’s  very 
fond  of  art  and  music  and  literature  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
She  missed  it  in  India  and  she  finds  it  in  London,  or  she  hopes 
she  will  find  it.  Mr.  St.  George  has  promised  to  help  her— he 
has  been  awfully  kind  to  her.  She  has  gone  to  church — she’s 
fond  of  that  too — but  they’ll  all  be  back  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  You  must  let  me  introduce  you  to  her — she  will  be  so 
glad  to  know  you.  I  dare  say  she  has  read  every  word  you  have 
written.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  I  shall  be  delighted — I  haven ’t  written  very  many,  ’  ’  said 
Overt,  who  felt  without  resentment  that  the  General  at  least 
was  very  vague  about  that.  But  he  wondered  a  little  wdiy,  since 
he  expressed  this  friendly  disposition,  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
to  pronounce  the  word  which  would  put  him  in  relation  with 
Mrs.  St.  George.  If  it  was  a  question  of  introductions  Miss 
Fancourt  (apparently  she  was  unmarried,)  was  far  away  and 
the  wife  of  his  illustrious  confrere  was  almost  between  them. 
This  lady  struck  Paul  Overt  as  a  very  pretty  woman,  with  a 
surprising  air  of  youth  and  a  high  smartness  of  aspect  which 
seemed  to  him  (he  could  scarcely  have  said  why,)  a  sort  of 
mystification.  St.  George  certainly  had  every  right  to  a  charm¬ 
ing  wife,  but  he  himself  would  never  have  taken  the  im¬ 
portant  little  woman  in  the  aggressively  Parisian  dress  for 
the  domestic  partner  of  a  man  of  letters.  That  partner  in 
general,  he  knew,  was  far  from  presenting  herself  in  a  single 
type:  his  observation  had  instructed  him  that  she  was  not 
inveterately,  not  necessarily  dreary.  But  he  had  never  before 
seen  her  look  so  much  as  if  her  prosperity  had  deeper  founda¬ 
tions  than  an  ink-spotted  study-table  littered  with  proof- 
sheets.  Mrs.  St.  George  might  have  been  the  wife  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  kept  books  rather  than  wrote  them,  who  carried 
on  great  affairs  in  the  City  and  made  better  bargains  than 
those  that  poets  make  with  publishers.  With  this  she  hinted 
at  a  success  more  personal,  as  if  she  had  been  the  most  char- 
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acteristic  product  of  an  age  in  which  society,  the  world  of 
conversation,  is  a  great  drawing-room  with  the  City  for  its 
antechamber.  Overt  judged  her  at  first  to  be  about  thirty  years 
of  age ;  then,  after  a  while,  he  perceived  that  she  was  much 
nearer  fifty.  But  she  juggled  away  the  twenty  years  some¬ 
how — you  only  saw  them  in  a  rare  glimpse,  like  the  rabbit  in 
the  conjurer’s  sleeve.  She  was  extraordinarily  white,  and 
everything  about  her  was  pretty — her  eyes,  her  ears,  her  hair, 
her  voice,  her  hands,  her  feet  (to  which  her  relaxed  attitude  in 
her  wicker  chair  gave  a  great  publicity,)  and  the  numerous 
ribbons  and  trinkets  with  which  she  was  bedecked.  She  looked 
as  if  she  had  put  on  her  best  clothes  to  go  to  church  and  then 
had  decided  that  they  were  too  good  for  that  and  had  stayed 
at  home.  She  told  a  story  of  some  length  about  the  shabby  way 
Lady  J ane  had  treated  the  Duchess,  as  well  as  an  anecdote  in 
relation  to  a  purchase  she  had  made  in  Paris  (on  her  way  back 
from  Cannes,)  for  Lady  Egbert,  who  had  never  refunded  the 
money.  Paul  Overt  suspected  her  of  a  tendency  to  figure  great 
people  as  larger  than  life,  until  he  noticed  the  manner  in 
which  she  handled  Lady  Egbert,  which  was  so  subversive  that 
it  reassured  him.  He  felt  that  he  should  have  understood  her 
better  if  he  might  have  met  her  eye ;  but  she  scarcely  looked 
at  him.  “Ah,  here  they  come — all  the  good  ones!”  she  said  at 
last ;  and  Paul  Overt  saw  in  the  distance  the  return  of  the 
churchgoers— several  persons,  in  couples  and  threes,  advanc¬ 
ing  in  a  flicker  of  sun  and  shade  at  the  end  of  a  large  green 
vista  formed  by  the  level  grass  and  the  overarching  boughs. 

“If  you  mean  to  imply  that  we  are  bad,  I  protest,”  said 
one  of  the  gentlemen — ‘  ‘  after  making  oneself  agreeable  all  the 
morning !” 

“Ah,  if  they’ve  found  you  agreeable!”  Mrs.  St.  George 
exclaimed,  smiling.  ‘  ‘  But  if  we  are  good  the  others  are  better.  ’  ’ 

“They  must  be  angels  then,”  observed  the  General. 

“Your  husband  was  an  angel,  the  way  he  went  off  at  your 
bidding,”  the  gentleman  who  had  first  spoken  said  to  Mrs. 
St.  George. 

“At  my  bidding?” 

“Didn’t  you  make  him  go  to  church?” 

“I  never  made  him  do  anything  in  my  life  but  once,  when  I 
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made  liim  burn  up  a  bad  book.  That ’s  all !  ’  ’  At  her  That  s 
all!”  Paul  broke  into  an  irrepressible  laugh ;  it  lasted  only  a 
second,  but  it  drew  her  eyes  to  him.  His  own  met  them,  but 
not  long  enough  to  help  him  to  understand  her ;  unless  it  were 
a  step  towards  this  that  he  felt  sure  on  the  instant  that  the 
burnt  book  (the  way  she  alluded  to  it!)  was  one  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  finest  things. 

‘  ‘  A  bad  book  ?  ’  ’  her  interlocutor  repeated. 

“I  didn’t  like  it.  He  went  to  church  because  your  daughter 
went,”  she  continued,  to  General  Fancourt.  “I  think  it  my 
duty  to  call  your  attention  to  his  demeanour  to  your 
daughter.  ’  ’ 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  mind  it,  I  don’t,”  the  General  laughed. 

“11  s ’attache  a  ses  pas.  But  I  don’t  wonder — she’s  so  charm¬ 
ing.” 

“I  hope  she  won’t  make  him  burn  any  books!”  Paul  Overt 
ventured  to  exclaim. 

‘  ‘  If  she  would  make  him  write  a  few  it  would  be  more  to  the 
purpose,”  said  Mrs.  St.  George.  “He  has  been  of  an  indolence 
this  year!” 

Our  young  man  stared — he  was  so  struck  with  the  lady’s 
phraseology.  Her  “Write  a  few”  seemed  to  him  almost  as  good 
as  her  “That’s  all.”  Didn’t  she,  as  the  wife  of  a  rare  artist, 
know  what  it  was  to  produce  one  perfect  work  of  art  ?  How  in 
the  world  did  she  think  they  were  turned  off?  His  private 
conviction  was  that  admirably  as  Henry  St.  George  wrote, 
he  had  written  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  especially  for  the 
last  five,  only  too  much,  and  there  was  an  instant  during  which 
he  felt  the  temptation  to  make  this  public.  But  before  he  had 
spoken  a  diversion  was  effected  by  the  return  of  the  absent 
guests.  They  strolled  up  dispersedly — there  were  eight  or  ten 
of  them— and  the  circle  under  the  trees  rearranged  itself  as 
they  took  their  place  in  it.  They  made  it  much  larger ;  so  that 
Paul  Overt  could  feel  (he  was  always  feeling  that  sort  of 
thing,  as  he  said  to  himself,)  that  if  the  company  had  already 
been  interesting  to  watch  it  would  now  become  a  great  deal 
more  so.  He  shook  hands  with  his  hostess,  who  welcomed  him 
without  many  words,  in  the  manner  of  a  woman  able  to  trust 
him  to  understand — conscious  that,  in  every  way,  so  pleasant 
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an  occasion  would  speak  for  itself.  She  offered  him  no  par¬ 
ticular  facility  for  sitting  by  her,  and  when  they  had  all 
subsided  again  he  found  himself  still  next  General  Fancourt, 
with  an  unknown  lady  on  his  other  flank. 

“That’s  my  daughter — that  one  opposite,”  the  General 
said  to  him  without  loss  of  time.  Overt  saw  a  tall  girl,  with 
magnificent  red  hair,  in  a  dress  of  a  pretty  grey-green  tint  and 
of  a  limp  silken  texture,  in  which  every  modern  effect  had  been 
avoided.  It  had  therefore  somehow  the  stamp  of  the  latest 
thing,  so  that  Overt  quickly  perceived  she  was  eminently  a 
contemporary  young  lady. 

“She’s  very  handsome — very  handsome,”  he  repeated,  look¬ 
ing  at  her.  There  was  something  noble  in  her  head,  and  she 
appeared  fresh  and  strong. 

Her  father  surveyed  her  with  complacency ;  then  he  said : 
“She  looks  too  hot— that’s  her  walk.  But  she’ll  be  all  right 
presently.  Then  I’ll  make  her  come  over  and  speak  to  you.” 

“I  should  be  sorry  to  give  you  that  trouble;  if  you  were 
to  take  me  over  there — ”  the  young  man  murmured. 

‘  ‘  My  dear  sir,  do  you  suppose  I  put  myself  out  that  way  ? 
I  don’t  mean  for  you,  but  for  Marian,”  the  General  added. 

“I  would  put  myself  out  for  her,  soon  enough,”  Overt  re¬ 
plied;  after  which  he  went  on :  “Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
me  which  of  those  gentlemen  is  Henry  St.  George  ?  ’  ’ 

“The  fellow  talking  to  my  girl.  By  Jove,  he  is  making  up  to 
her — they’re  going  off  for  another  walk.” 

“Ah,  is  that  he,  really?”  The  young  man  felt  a  certain 
surprise,  for  the  personage  before  him  contradicted  a  precon¬ 
ception  which  had  been  vague  only  till  it  was  confronted  with 
the  reality.  As  soon  as  this  happened  the  mental  image,  retir¬ 
ing  with  a  sigh,  became  substantial  enough  to  suffer  a  slight 
wrong.  Overt,  who  had  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  short 
life  in  foreign  lands,  made  now,  but  not  for  the  first  time,  the 
reflection  that  whereas  in  those  countries  he  had  almost  always 
recognised  the  artist  and  the  man  of  letters  by  his  personal 
“type,”  the  mould  of  his  face,  the  character  of  his  head,  the 
expression  of  his  figure  and  even  the  indications  of  his  dress, 
in  England  this  identification  was  as  little  as  possible  a 
matter  of  course,  thanks  to  the  greater  conformity,  the  habit 
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of  sinking  the  profession  instead  of  advertising  it,  the  general 
diffusion  of  the  air  of  the  gentleman — the  gentleman  com¬ 
mitted  to  no  particular  set  of  ideas.  More  than  once,  on  return¬ 
ing  to  his  own  country,  he  had  said  to  himself  in  regard  to  the 
people  whom  he  met  in  society :  ‘  ‘  One  sees  them  about  and  one 
even  talks  with  them ;  but  to  find  out  what  they  do  one  would 
really  have  to  be  a  detective.”  In  respect  to  several  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  work  he  was  unable  to  like  (perhaps  he  was 
wrong)  he  found  himself  adding,  “No  wonder  they  conceal  it 
— it ’s  so  bad  !  ’  ’  He  observed  that  oftener  than  in  France  and 
in  Germany  his  artist  looked  like  a  gentleman  (that  is,  like 
an  English  one,)  while  he  perceived  that  outside  of  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  his  gentleman  didn’t  look  like  an  artist.  St.  George 
was  not  one  of  the  exceptions ;  that  circumstance  he  definitely 
apprehended  before  the  great  man  had  turned  his  back  to 
walk  off  with  Miss  Fancourt.  He  certainly  looked  better  behind 
than  any  foreign  man  of  letters,  and  beautifully  correct  in  his 
tall  black  hat  and  his  superior  frock  coat.  Somehow,  all  the 
same,  these  very  garments  (he  wouldn’t  have  minded  them  so 
much  on  a  weekday,)  were  disconcerting  to  Paul  Overt,  who 
forgot  for  the  moment  that  the  head  of  the  profession  was 
not  a  bit  better  dressed  than  himself.  He  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  regular  face,  with  a  fresh  colour,  a  brown  moustache  and 
a  pair  of  eyes  surely  never  visited  by  a  fine  frenzy,  and  he 
promised  himself  to  study  it  on  the  first  occasion.  His  tem¬ 
porary  opinion  was  that  St.  George  looked  like  a  lucky  stock¬ 
broker  a  gentleman  driving  eastward  every  morning  from  a 
sanitary  suburb  in  a  smart  dog-cart.  That  carried  out  the 
impression  already  derived  from  his  wife.  Paul  Overt ’s  glance, 
after  a  moment,  travelled  back  to  this  lady,  and  he  saw  that 
her  own  had  followed  her  husband  as  he  moved  off  with  Miss 
Fancourt.  Overt  permitted  himself  to  wonder  a  little  whether 
she  were  jealous  when  another  woman  took  him  away.  Then 
he  seemed  to  perceive  that  Mrs.  St.  George  was  not  glaring  at 
the  indifferent  maiden  her  eyes  rested  only  on  her  husband, 
and  with  unmistakable  serenity.  That  was  the  way  she  wanted 
him  to  be — she  liked  his  conventional  uniform.  Overt  had  a 
great  desire  to  hear  more  about  the  book  she  had  induced  him 
to  destroy. 
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As  they  all  came  out  from  luncheon  General  Fancourt  took 
hold  of  Paul  Overt  and  exclaimed,  ‘  ‘  I  say,  I  want  you  to  know 
my  girl!”  as  if  the  idea  had  just  occurred  to  him  and  he  had 
not  spoken  of  it  before.  With  the  other  hand  he  possessed  him¬ 
self  of  the  young  lady  and  said:  “You  know  all  about  him. 
I’ve  seen  you  with  his  books.  She  reads  everything — every¬ 
thing!”  he  added  to  the  young  man.  The  girl  smiled  at  him 
and  then  laughed  at  her  father.  The  General  turned  away  and 
his  daughter  said : 

“Isn’t  papa  delightful?” 

“He  is  indeed,  Miss  Fancourt.” 

“As  if  I  read  you  because  I  read  ‘everything’!” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mean  for  saying  that,”  said  Paul  Overt.  “I 
liked  him  from  the  moment  he  spoke  to  me.  Then  he  promised 
me  this  privilege.” 

“It  isn’t  for  you  he  means  it,  it’s  for  me.  If  you  flatter 
yourself  that  he  thinks  of  anything  in  life  but  me  you’ll  find 
you  are  mistaken.  He  introduces  every  one  to  me.  He  thinks 
me  insatiable.” 

“You  speak  like  him,”  said  Paul  Overt,  laughing. 

“Ah,  but  sometimes  I  want  to,”  the  girl  replied,  colouring. 
“I  don’t  read  everything — I  read  very  little.  But  I  have  read 
you.” 

“Suppose  we  go  into  the  gallery,”  said  Paul  Overt.  She 
pleased  him  greatly,  not  so  much  because  of  this  last  remark 
(though  that  of  course  was  not  disagreeable  to  him,)  as  be¬ 
cause,  seated  opposite  to  him  at  luncheon,  she  had  given  him 
for  half  an  hour  the  impression  of  her  beautiful  face.  Some¬ 
thing  else  had  come  with  it — a  sense  of  generosity,  of  an 
enthusiasm  which,  unlike  many  enthusiasms,  was  not  all  man¬ 
ner.  That  was  not  spoiled  for  him  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  repast  had  placed  her  again  in  familiar  contact  with 
Henry  St.  George.  Sitting  next  to  her  he  was  also  opposite  to 
our  young  man,  who  had  been  able  to  observe  that  he  multi¬ 
plied  the  attentions  which  his  wife  had  brought  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  notice.  Paul  Overt  had  been  able  to  observe  further  that 
this  lady  was  not  in  the  least  discomposed  by  these  demon¬ 
strations  and  that  she  gave  every  sign  of  an  unclouded  spirit. 
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She  had  Lord  Masham  on  one  side  of  her  and  on  the 
other  the  accomplished  Mr.  Mulliner,  editor  of  the  new  high- 
class,  lively  evening  paper  which  was  expected  to  meet  a  want 
felt  in  circles  increasingly  conscious  that  Conservatism  must 
be  made  amusing,  and  unconvinced  when  assured  by  those  of 
another  political  colour  that  it  was  already  amusing  enough. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  spent  in  her  company  Paul  Overt 
thought  her  still  prettier  than  she  had  appeared  to  him  at 
first,  and  if  her  profane  allusions  to  her  husband’s  work  had 
not  still  rung  in  his  ears  he  should  have  liked  her — so  far  as 
it  could  be  a  question  of  that  in  connection  with  a  woman  to 
whom  he  had  not  yet  spoken  and  to  whom  probably  he  should 
never  speak  if  it  were  left  to  her.  Pretty  women  evidently 
were  necessary  to  Henry  St.  George,  and  for  the  moment  it 
was  Miss  Fancourt  who  was  most  indispensable.  If  Overt  had 
promised  himself  to  take  a  better  look  at  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  was  of  the  best,  and  it  brought  consequences 
which  the  young  man  felt  to  be  important.  He  saw  more  in  his 
face,  and  he  liked  it  the  better  for  its  not  telling  its  whole 
story  in  the  first  three  minutes.  That  story  came  out  as  one 
read,  in  little  instalments  (it  was  excusable  that  Overt’s 
mental  comparisons  should  be  somewhat  professional,)  and 
the  text  was  a  style  considerably  involved — a  language  not 
easy  to  translate  at  sight.  There  were  shades  of  meaning  in  it 
and  a  vague  perspective  of  history  which  receded  as  you  ad¬ 
vanced.  Of  two  facts  Paul  Overt  had  taken  especial  notice. 
The  first  of  these  was  that  he  liked  the  countenance  of  the 
illustrious  novelist  much  better  when  it  was  in  repose  than 
when  it  smiled ;  the  smile  displeased  him  (as  much  as  anything 
from  that  source  could,)  whereas  the  quiet  face  had  a  charm 
which  increased  in  proportion  as  it  became  completely  quiet. 
The  change  to  the  expression  of  gaiety  excited  on  Overt’s  part 
a  private  protest  which  resembled  that  of  a  person  sitting  in 
the  twilight  and  enjoying  it,  when  the  lamp  is  brought  in  too 
soon.  His  second  reflection  was  that,  though  generally  he  dis¬ 
liked  the  sight  of  a  man  of  that  age  using  arts  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  a  pretty  girl,  he  was  not  struck  in  this  case  by  the 
ugliness  of  the  thing,  which  seemed  to  prove  that  St.  George 
had  a  light  hand  or  the  air  of  being  younger  than  he  was,  or 
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else  that  Miss  Fancourt  showed  that  she  was  not  conscious 
of  an  anomaly. 

Overt  walked  with  her  into  the  gallery,  and  they  strolled  to 
the  end  of  it,  looking  at  the  pictures,  the  cabinets,  the  charm¬ 
ing  vista,  which  harmonised  with  the  prospect  of  the  summer 
afternoon,  resembling  it  in  its  long  brightness,  with  great 
divans  and  old  chairs  like  hours  of  rest.  Such  a  place  as  that 
had  the  added  merit  of  giving  persons  who  came  into  it  plenty 
to  talk  about.  Miss  Fancourt  sat  down  with  Paul  Overt  on  a 
flowered  sofa,  the  cushions  of  which,  very  numerous,  were 
tight,  ancient  cubes,  of  many  sizes,  and  presently  she  said: 
“I’mso  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  thank  you. ’ ’ 

“To  thank  me?” 

“I  liked  your  book  so  much.  I  think  it’s  splendid.” 

She  sat  there  smiling  at  him,  and  he  never  asked  himself 
which  book  she  meant;  for  after  all  he  had  written  three  or 
four.  That  seemed  a  vulgar  detail,  and  he  was  not  even  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  idea  of  the  pleasure  she  told  him — her  bright,  hand¬ 
some  face  told  him — he  had  given  her.  The  feeling  she  ap¬ 
pealed  to,  or  at  any  rate  the  feeling  she  excited,  was  something 
larger — something'  that  had  little  to  do  with  any  quickened 
pulsation  of  his  own  vanity.  It  was  responsive  admiration  of 
the  life  she  embodied,  the  young  purity  and  richness  of  which 
appeared  to  imply  that  real  success  was  to  resemble  that,  to 
live,  to  bloom,  to  present  the  perfection  of  a  fine  type,  not  to 
have  hammered  out  headachy  fancies  with  a  bent  back  at  an 
ink-stained  table.  While  her  grey  eyes  rested  on  him  (there 
was  a  wideish  space  between  them,  and  the  division  of  her 
rich-coloured  hair,  which  was  so  thick  that  it  ventured  to  be 
smooth,  made  a  free  arch  above  them,)  he  was  almost  ashamed 
of  that  exercise  of  the  pen  which  it  was  her  present  inclination 
to  eulogise.  He  was  conscious  that  he  should  have  liked  better 
to  please  her  in  some  other  way.  The  lines  of  her  face  were 
'  those  of  a  woman  grown,  but  there  was  something  childish  in 
her  complexion  and  the  sweetness  of  her  mouth.  Above  all  she 
was  natural — that  was  indubitable  now — more  natural  than  he 
had  supposed  at  first,  perhaps  on  account  of  her  aesthetic 
drapery,  which  was  conventionally  unconventional,  suggesting 
a  tortuous  spontaneity.  He  had  feared  that  sort  of  thing  in 
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other  cases,  and  his  fears  had  been  justified ;  though  he  was  an 
artist  to  the  essence,  the  modern  reactionary  nymph,  with  the 
brambles  of  the  woodland  caught  in  her  folds  and  a  look  as  if 
the  satyrs  had  toyed  with  her  hair,  was  apt  to  make  him 
uncomfortable.  Miss  Fancourt  was  really  more  candid  than  her 
costume,  and  the  best  proof  of  it  was  her  supposing  that  such 
garments  suited  her  liberal  character.  She  was  robed  like  a 
pessimist,  but  Overt  was  sure  she  liked  the  taste  of  life.  He 
thanked  her  for  her  appreciation — aware  at  the  same  time  that 
he  didn’t  appear  to  thank  her  enough  and  that  she  might 
think  him  ungracious.  He  was  afraid  she  would  ask  him  to 
explain  something  that  he  had  written,  and  he  always  shrank 
from  that  (perhaps  too  timidly,)  for  to  his  own  ear  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  a  work  of  art  sounded  fatuous.  But  he  liked  her 
so  much  as  to  feel  a  confidence  that  in  the  long  run  he  should 
be  able  to  show  her  that  he  was  not  rudely  evasive.  Moreover 
it  was  very  certain  that  she  was  not  quick  to  take  offence; 
she  was  not  irritable,  she  could  be  trusted  to  wait.  So  when  he 
said  to  her,  “Ah!  don’t  talk  of  anything  I  have  done,  here; 
there  is  another  man  in  the  house  who  is  the  actuality !  ’  ’  when 
he  uttered  this  short,  sincere  protest,  it  was  with  the  sense  that 
she  would  see  in  the  words  neither  mock  humility  nor  the 
ungraciousness  of  a  successful  man  bored  with  praise. 

“You  mean  Mr.  St.  George — isn’t  he  delightful?” 

Paul  Overt  looked  at  her  a  moment;  there  was  a  species  of 
morning-light  in  her  eyes. 

Alas,  I  don  t  know  him.  I  only  admire  him  at  a  distance.” 

“Oh,  you  must  know  him — he  wants  so  to  talk  to  you,”  re¬ 
joined  Miss  Fancourt,  who  evidently  had  the  habit  of  saying 
the  things  that,  by  her  quick  calculation,  would  give  people 
pleasure.  Overt  divined  that  she  would  always  calculate  on 
everything’s  being  simple  between  others. 

“I  shouldn’t  have  supposed  he  knew  anything  about  me,” 
Paul  said,  smiling. 

“He  does  then— everything.  And  if  he  didn’t,  I  should  be 
able  to  tell  him.” 

“To  tell  him  everything?” 

You  talk  just  like  the  people  in  your  book!”  the  girl 
exclaimed. 
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“Then  they  must  all  talk  alike.” 

“Well,  it  must  be  so  difficult.  Mr.  St.  George  tells  me  it  is, 
terribly.  I’ve  tried  too  and  I  find  it  so.  I’ve  tried  to  write  a 
novel.” 

“Mr.  St.  George  oughtn’t  to  discourage  you,”  said  Paul 
Overt. 

“You  do  much  more — when  you  wear  that  expression.” 

“Well,  after  all,  why  try  to  be  an  artist?”  the  young  man 
went  on.  “It’s  so  poor — so  poor!” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said  Marian  Fancourt, 
looking  grave. 

“I  mean  as  compared  with  being  a  person  of  action — as 
living  your  works.” 

“But  what  is  art  but  a  life — if  it  be  real?”  asked  the  girl. 
‘  ‘  I  think  it ’s  the  only  one — everything  else  is  so  clumsy !  ’  ’ 
Paul  Overt  laughed,  and  she  continued:  “It’s  so  interesting, 
meeting  so  many  celebrated  people.  ’  ’ 

“So  I  should  think ;  but  surely  it  isn’t  new  to  you.” 

‘  ‘  Why,  I  have  never  seen  any  one — any  one  :  living  always 
in  Asia.” 

“But  doesn’t  Asia  swarm  with  personages?  Haven’t  you 
administered  provinces  in  India  and  had  captive  rajahs  and 
tributary  princes  chained  to  your  car?” 

“I  was  with  my  father,  after  I  left  school  to  go  out  there. 
It  was  delightful  being  with  him — we  are  alone  together  in 
the  world,  he  and  I — but  there  was  none  of  the  society  I  like 
best.  One  never  heard  of  a  picture — never  of  a  book,  except 
bad  ones.” 

“Never  of  a  picture?  Why,  wasn’t  all  life  a  picture?” 

Miss  Fancourt  looked  over  the  delightful  place  where  they 
sat.  “Nothing  to  compare  with  this.  I  adore  England!”  she 
exclaimed. 

“Ah,  of  course  I  don’t  deny  that  we  must  do  something 
with  it  yet.” 

“It  hasn’t  been  touched,  really,”  said  the  girl. 

“Did  Henry  St.  George  say  that?” 

There  was  a  small  and,  as  he  felt  it,  venial  intention  of 
irony  in  his  question;  which,  however,  the  girl  took  very 
simply,  not  noticing  the  insinuation.  “Yes,  he  says  it  has  not 
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been  touched — not  touched  comparatively,”  she  answered, 
eagerly.  “He’s  so  interesting  about  it.  To  listen  to  him  makes 
one  want  so  to  do  something.” 

“It  would  make  me  want  to,”  said  Paul  Overt,  feeling 
strongly,  on  the  instant,  the  suggestion  of  what  she  said  and 
of  the  emotion  with  which  she  said  it,  and  what  an  incentive, 
on  St.  George ’s  lips,  such  a  speech  might  be. 

“Oh,  you — as  if  you  hadn’t!  I  should  like  so  to  hear  you 
talk  together,”  the  girl  added,  ardently. 

‘  ‘  That ’s  very  genial  of  you ;  but  he  would  have  it  all  his  own 
way.  I ’m  prostrate  before  him.  ’  ’ 

Marian  Fancourt  looked  earnest  for  a  moment.  “Do  you 
think  then  he ’s  so  perfect  ?  ’  ’ 

“Far  from  it.  Some  of  his  later  books  seem  to  me  awfully 
queer.  ’  ’ 

“Yes,  yes — he  knows  that.” 

Paul  Overt  stared.  “That  they  seem  to  me  awfully 
queer  ? ’  ’ 

“Well,  yes,  or  at  any  rate  that  they  are  not  what  they 
should  be.  He  told  me  he  didn’t  esteem  them.  He  has  told  me 
such  wonderful  things — he’s  so  interesting.” 

There  was  a  certain  shock  for  Paul  Overt  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  fine  genius  they  were  talking  of  had  been  reduced  to 
so  explicit  a  confession  and  had  made  it,  in  his  misery,  to  the 
first  comer;  for  though  Miss  Fancourt  was  charming,  what 
was  she  after  all  but  an  immature  girl  encountered  at  a 
country-house?  Yet  precisely  this  was  a  part  of  the  sentiment 
that  he  himself  had  just  expressed ;  he  would  make  way  com¬ 
pletely  for  the  poor  peccable  great  man,  not  because  he  didn ’t 
read  him  clear,  but  altogether  because  he  did.  His  considera¬ 
tion  was  half  composed  of  tenderness  for  superficialities  which 
he  was  sure  St.  George  judged  privately  with  supreme  stern¬ 
ness  and  which  denoted  some  tragic  intellectual  secret.  He 
would  have  his  reasons  for  his  psychology  a  fleur  de  peau,  and 
these  reasons  could  only  be  cruel  ones,  such  as  would  make  him 
dearer  to  those  who  already  were  fond  of  him.  “You  excite  my 
envy.  I  judge  him,  I  discriminate— but  I  love  him,”  Overt  said 
in  a  moment.  “And  seeing  him  for  the  first  time  this  way  is  a 
great  event  for  me.” 
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‘  ‘  How  momentous — how  magnificent !  ’  ’  cried  the  girl.  ‘  ‘  How 
delicious  to  bring  you  together!” 

“Your  doing  it — that  makes  it  perfect,”  Overt  responded. 

“He’s  as  eager  as  you,”  Miss  Fancourt  went  on.  “But  it’s 
so  odd  you  shouldn’t  have  met.” 

“It’s  not  so  odd  as  it  seems.  I’ve  been  out  of  England  so 
much — repeated  absences  during  all  these  last  years.” 

“And  yet  you  write  of  it  as  well  as  if  you  were  always 
here.” 

“  It ’s  just  the  being  away  perhaps.  At  any  rate  the  best  bits, 
I  suspect,  are  those  that  were  done  in  dreary  places  abroad. 

‘  ‘  And  why  were  they  dreary  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  Because  they  were  health-resorts — where  my  poor  mother 
was  dying.” 

“Your  poor  mother?”  the  girl  murmured,  kindly. 

“We  went  from  place  to  place  to  help  her  to  get  better.  But 
she  never  did.  To  the  deadly  Riviera  (I  hate  it!)  to  the  high 
Alps,  to  Algiers,  and  far  away — a  hideous  journey — to  Colo¬ 
rado.” 

“And  she  isn’t  better?”  Miss  Fancourt  went  on. 

“She  died  a  year  ago.” 

“Really? — like  mine!  Only  that  is  far  away.  Some  day  you 
must  tell  me  about  your  mother,”  she  added. 

Overt  looked  at  her  a  moment,  “What  right  things  you  say ! 
If  you  say  them  to  St,  George  I  don’t  wonder  he’s  in 
bondage.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.  He  doesn’t  make  speeches 
and  professions  at  all — he  isn’t  ridiculous.” 

“I’m  afraid  you  consider  that  I  am.” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  the  girl  replied,  rather  shortly.  “He  under¬ 
stands  everything.” 

Overt  was  on  the  point  of  saying  jocosely:  “And  I  don’t— 
is  that  it?”  But  these  words,  before  he  had  spoken,  changed 
themselves  into  others  slightly  less  trivial:  “Do  you  suppose 
he  understands  his  wife  ?  ” 

Miss  Fancourt  made  no  direct  answer  to  his  question ;  but 
after  a  moment’s  hesitation  she  exclaimed:  “Isn’t  she 

charming?” 

“Not  in  the  least !” 
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“Here  he  comes.  Now  you  must  know  him,”  the  girl  went 
on.  A  small  group  of  visitors  had  gathered  at  the  other  end 
of  the  gallery  and  they  had  been  joined  for  a  moment  by 
Henry  St.  George,  who  strolled  in  from  a  neighbouring  room. 
He  stood  near  them  a  moment,  not,  apparently,  falling  into  the 
conversation,  but  taking  up  an  old  miniature  from  a  table 
and  vaguely  examining  it.  At  the  end  of  a  minute  he  seemed 
to  perceive  Miss  Pancourt  and  her  companion  in  the  distance; 
whereupon,  laying  down  his  miniature,  he  approached  them 
with  the  same  procrastinating  air,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  looking  to  right  and  left  at  the  pictures.  The  gallery 
was  so  long  that  this  transit  took  some  little  time,  espe¬ 
cially  as  there  was  a  moment  when  he  stopped  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  fine  Gainsborough.  “He  says  she  has  been  the 
making  of  him,”  Miss  Fancourt  continued,  in  a  voice  slightly 
lowered. 

Ah,  he ’s  often  obscure  !  ’  ’  laughed  Paul  Overt. 

“Obscure?”  she  repeated,  interrogatively.  Her  eyes  rested 
upon  her  other  friend,  and  it  was  not  lost  upon  Paul  that 
they  appeared  to  send  out  great  shafts  of  softness.  “He  is 
going  to  speak  to  us!”  she  exclaimed,  almost  breathlessly. 
There  was  a  sort  of  rapture  in  her  voice;  Paul  Overt  was 
startled.  “Bless  my  soul,  is  she  so  fond  of  him  as  that— is 
she  in  love  with  him?”  he  mentally  inquired.  “Didn’t  I  tell 
you  he  was  eager?”  she  added,  to  her  companion. 

It  s  eagerness  dissimulated,’’  the  young  man  rejoined,  as 
the  subject  of  their  observation  lingered  before  his  Gains¬ 
borough.  “He  edges  toward  us  shyly.  Does  he  mean  that  she 
saved  him  by  burning  that  book  ?  ’  ’ 

“That  book?  what  book  did  she  burn?”  The  girl  turned  her 
face  quickly  upon  him. 

“Hasn’t  he  told  you,  then?” 

“Not  a  word.” 

“Then  he  doesn’t  tell  you  everything!”  Paul  Overt  had 
guessed  that  Miss  Fancourt  pretty  much  supposed  he  did. 
The  great  man  had  now  resumed  his  course  and  come  nearer  • 
nevertheless  Overt  risked  the  profane  observation :  “St  George 
and  the  dragon,  the  anecdote  suggests!” 

Miss  Fancourt,  however,  did  not  hear  it;  she  was  smiling 
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at  her  approaching  friend.  “He  is  eager — he  is!”  she  re¬ 
peated. 

“Eager  for  you — yes.” 

The  girl  called  out  frankly,  joyously:  “I  know  you  want 
to  know  Mr.  Overt.  You’ll  be  great  friends,  and  it  will 
always  be  delightful  to  me  to  think  that  I  was  here  when  you 
first  met  and  that  I  had  something  to  do  with  it.  ’  ’ 

There  was  a  freshness  of  intention  in  this  speech  which 
carried  it  off;  nevertheless  our  young  man  was  sorry  for 
Henry  St.  George,  as  he  was  sorry  at  any  time  for  any  one 
who  was  publicly  invited  to  be  responsive  and  delightful. 
He  would  have  been  so  contented  to  believe  that  a  man  he 
deeply  admired  attached  an  importance  to  him  that  he  was 
determined  not  to  play  with  such  a  presumption  if  it  possibly 
were  vain.  In  a  single  glance  of  the  eye  of  the  pardonable 
master  he  discovered  (having  the  sort  of  divination  that  be¬ 
longed  to  his  talent.,)  that  this  personage  was  full  of  general 
good-will,  but  had  not  read  a  word  he  had  written.  There  was 
even  a  relief,  a  simplification,  in  that :  liking  him  so  much 
already  for  what  he  had  done,  how  could  he  like  him  more  for 
having  been  struck  with  a  certain  promise  ?  He  got  up,  trying 
to  show  his  compassion,  but  at  the  same  instant  he  found 
himself  encompassed  by  St.  George’s  happy  personal  art — 
a  manner  of  which  it  was  the  essence  to  conjure  away  false 
positions.  It  all  took  place  in  a  moment.  He  was  conscious  that 
he  knew  him  now,  conscious  of  his  handshake  and  of  the  very 
quality  of  his  hand ;  of  his  face,  seen  nearer  and  consequently 
seen  better,  of  a  general  fraternising  assurance,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  of  the  circumstance  that  St.  George  didn’t  dislike  him 
(as  yet  at  least,)  for  being  imposed  by  a  charming  but  too 
gushing  girl,  valuable  enough  wuthout  such  danglers.  At  any 
rate  no  irritation  was  reflected  in  the  voice  with  which  he 
questioned  Miss  Fancourt  in  respect  to  some  project  of  a 
walk — a  general  walk  of  the  company  round  the  park.  He 
had  said  something  to  Overt  about  a  talk — “We  must  have 
a  tremendous  lot  of  talk;  there  are  so  many  things,  aren’t 
there?” — but  Paul  perceived  that  this  idea  would  not  in  the 
present  case  take  very  immediate  effect.  All  the  same  he  was 
extremely  happy,  even  after  the  matter  of  the  walk  had  been 
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settled  (the  three  presently  passed  back  to  the  other  part  of 
the  gallery,  where  it  was  discussed  with  several  members  of 
the  party,)  even  when,  after  they  had  all  gone  out  together, 
he  found  himself  for  half  an  hour  in  contact  with  Mrs.  St. 
George.  Her  husband  had  taken  the  advance  with  Miss  Fan- 
court,  and  this  pair  were  quite  out  of  sight.  It  was  the  pret¬ 
tiest  of  rambles  for  a  summer  afternoon — a  grassy  circuit,  of 
immense  extent,  skirting  the  limit  of  the  park  within.  The 
park  was  completely  surrounded  by  its  old  mottled  but  perfect 
red  wall,  which,  all  the  way  on  their  left,  made  a  picturesque 
accompaniment.  Mrs.  St.  George  mentioned  to  him  the  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  acres  that  were  thus  enclosed,  together 
with  numerous  other  facts  relating  to  the  property  and  the 
family,  and  its  other  properties;  she  could  not  too  strongly 
urge  upon  him  the  importance  of  seeing  their  other  houses. 
She  ran  over  the  names  of  these  and  rang  the  changes  on 
them  with  the  facility  of  practice,  making  them  appear  an 
almost  endless  list.  She  had  received  Paul  Overt  very  amiably 
when  he  broke  ground  with  her  by  telling  her  that  he  had 
just  had  the  joy  of  making  her  husband’s  acquaintance,  and 
struck  him  as  so  alert  and  so  accommodating  a  little  woman 
that  he  was  rather  ashamed  of  his  mot  about  her  to  Miss 
Fancourt;  though  he  reflected  that  a  hundred  other  people, 
on  a  hundred  occasions,  would  have  been  sure  to  make  it. 
He  got  on  with  Mrs.  St.  George,  in  short,  better  than  he  ex¬ 
pected;  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  from  suddenly  becom¬ 
ing  aware  that  she  was  faint  with  fatigue  and  must  take  her 
way  back  to  the  house  by  the  shortest  cut.  She  hadn’t  the 
strength  of  a  kitten,  she  said — she  was  awfully  seedy ;  a  state 
of  things  that  Overt  had  been  too  preoccupied  to  perceive— 
preoccupied  with  a  private  effort  to  ascertain  in  what  sense 
she  could  be  held  to  have  been  the  making  of  her  husband.  He 
had  arrived  at  a  glimmering  of  the  answer  when  she  an¬ 
nounced  that  she  must  leave  him,  though  this  perception  was 
of  course  provisional.  While  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  placing 
himself  at  her  disposal  for  the  return  the  situation  under¬ 
went  a  change;  Lord  Masham  suddenly  turned  up,  coming 
back  to  them,  overtaking  them,  emerging  from  the  shrubbery 
Overt  could  scarcely  have  said  how  he  appeared,  and  Mrs. 
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St.  George  had  protested  that  she  wanted  to  be  left  alone 
and  not  to  break  np  the  party.  A  moment  later  she  was 
walking  off  with  Lord  Masham.  Paul  Overt  fell  back  and 
joined  Lady  Watermouth,  to  whom  he  presently  mentioned 
that  Mrs.  St.  George  had  been  obliged  to  renounce  the  attempt 
to  go  further. 

“She  oughtn’t  to  have  come  out  at  all,”  her  ladyship  re¬ 
marked,  rather  grumpily. 

1  ‘  Is  she  so  very  much  of  an  invalid  1  ’  ’ 

“Very  bad  indeed.”  And  his  hostess  added,  with  still 
greater  austerity :  ‘ ‘  She  oughtn ’t  to  come  to  stay  with  one  !  ’  ’ 
I-Ie  wondered  what  was  implied  by  this,  and  presently  gath¬ 
ered  that  it  was  not  a  reflection  on  the  lady’s  conduct  or  her 
moral  nature:  it  only  represented  that  her  strength  was  not 
equal  to  her  aspirations. 


Ill 

The  smoking-room  at  Summersoft  was  on  the  scale  of  the 
rest  of  the  place ;  that  is  it  was  high  and  light  and  commodi¬ 
ous,  and  decorated  with  such  refined  old  carvings  and  mould¬ 
ings  that  it  seemed  rather  a  bower  for  ladies  who  should  sit 
at  work  at  fading  crewels  than  a  parliament  of  gentlemen 
smoking  strong  cigars.  The  gentlemen  mustered  there  in  con¬ 
siderable  force  on  the  Sunday  evening,  collecting  mainly  at 
one  end,  in  front  of  one  of  the  cool  fair  fireplaces  of  white 
marble,  the  entablature  of  which  was  adorned  with  a  delicate 
little  Italian  “subject.”  There  was  another  in  the  wall  that 
faced  it,  and,  thanks  to  the  mild  summer  night,  there  was 
no  fire  in  either ;  but  a  nucleus  for  aggregation  was  furnished 
on  one  side  by  a  table  in  the  chimney-corner  laden  with  bot¬ 
tles,  decanters  and  tall  tumblers.  Paul  Overt  was  an  insincere 
smoker;  he  puffed  cigarettes  occasionally  for  reasons  with 
which  tobacco  had  nothing  to  do.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  on  the  occasion  of  which  I  speak;  his  motive  was  the 
vision  of  a  little  direct  talk  with  Henry  St.  George.  The 
“tremendous”  communion  of  which  the  great  man  had  held 
out  hopes  to  him  earlier  in  the  day  had  not  yet  come  off,  and 
this  saddened  him  considerably,  for  the  party  was  to  go  its 
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several  ways  immediately  after  breakfast  on  the  morrow.  He 
had,  however,  the  disappointment  of  finding  that  apparently 
the  author  of  Shadowmere  was  not  disposed  to  prolong  his 
vigil.  He  was  not  among  the  gentlemen  assembled  in  the 
smoking-room  when  Overt  entered  it,  nor  was  he  one  of  those 
who  turned  up,  in  bright  habiliments,  during  the  next  ten 
minutes.  The  young  man  waited  a  little,  wondering  whether 
he  had  only  gone  to  put  on  something  extraordinary ;  this 
would  account  for  his  delay  as  well  as  contribute  further  to 
Overt  s  observation  of  his  tendency  to  do  the  approved  super¬ 
ficial  thing.  But  he  didn’t  arrive — he  must  have  been  putting 
on  something  more  extraordinary  than  was  probable.  Paul 
gave  him  up,  feeling  a  little  injured,  a  little  wounded  at  his 
not  having  managed  to  say  twenty  words  to  him.  He  was  not 
angry,  but  he  puffed  his  cigarette  sighingly,  with  the  sense 
of  having  lost  a  precious  chance.  He  wandered  away  with  his 
regret,  moved  slowly  round  the  room,  looking  at  the  old 
prints  on  the  walls.  In  this  attitude  he  presently  felt  a  hand 
laid  on  his  shoulder  and  a  friendly  voice  in  his  ear.  “This  is 
good.  I  hoped  I  should  find  you.  I  came  down  on  purpose.” 
St.  George  was  there,  without  a  change  of  dress  and  with  a 
kind  face— his  graver  one— to  which  Overt  eagerly  responded. 
He  explained  that  it  was  only  for  the  Master — the  idea  of  a 
little  talk  that  he  had  sat  up  and  that,  not  finding  him,  he 
had  been  on  the  point  of  going  to  bed. 

“Well,  you  know,  I  don’t  smoke— my  wife  doesn’t  let  me,” 
said  St.  George,  looking  for  a  place  to  sit  down.  “It’s  very 
good  for  me— very  good  for  me.  Let  us  take  that  sofa.” 

“Do  you  mean  smoking  is  good  for  you?” 

“No,  no,  her  not  letting  me.  It’s  a  great  thing  to  have  a  wife 
who  proves  to  one  all  the  things  one  can  do  without.  One 
might  never  find  them  out  for  oneself.  She  doesn’t  allow  me 
to  touch  a  cigarette.” 

They  took  possession  of  the  sofa,  which  was  at  a  distance 
from  the  group  of  smokers,  and  St.  George  went  on :  “  Have 
you  got  one  yourself?” 

“Do  you  mean  a  cigarette?” 

“Dear  no!  a  wife.” 

“No;  and  yet  I  would  give  up  my  cigarette  for  one.” 
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“You  would  give  up  a  good  deal  more  than  that,”  said 
St.  George.  “However,  you  would  get  a  great  deal  in  return. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  wives,  ’  ’  he  added,  folding 
his  arms  and  crossing  his  outstretched  legs.  He  declined 
tobacco  altogether  and  sat  there  without  returning  fire.  Paul 
Overt  stopped  smoking,  touched  by  his  courtesy ;  and  after  all 
they  were  out  of  the  fumes,  their  sofa  was  in  a  far-away 
corner.  It  would  have  been  a  mistake,  St.  George  went  on,  a 
great  mistake  for  them  to  have  separated  without  a  little  chat ; 
“for  I  know  all  about  you,”  he  said,  “I  know  you’re  very  re¬ 
markable.  You’ve  written  a  very  distinguished  book.” 

“And  how  do  you  know  it?”  Overt  asked. 

“Why,  my  dear  fellow,  it’s  in  the  air,  it’s  in  the  papers, 
it’s  everywhere,”  St.  George  replied,  with  the  immediate 
familiarity  of  a  confrere — a  tone  that  seemed  to  his  compan¬ 
ion  the  very  rustle  of  the  laurel.  “You’re  on  all  men’s  lips 
and,  what’s  better,  you’re  on  all  women’s.  And  I’ve  just  been 
reading  your  book.  ’  ’ 

“Just?  You  hadn’t  read  it  this  afternoon,”  said  Overt. 

“How  do  you  know  that?” 

“You  know  how  I  know  it,”  the  young  man  answered, 
laughing. 

“I  suppose  Miss  Fancourt  told  you.” 

“No,  indeed;  she  led  me  rather  to  suppose  that  you 
had.” 

“Yes;  that’s  much  more  what  she  would  do.  Doesn’t  she 
shed  a  rosy  glow  over  life?  But  you  didn’t  believe  her?” 
asked  St.  George. 

‘  ‘  No,  not  when  you  came  to  us  there.  ’  ’ 

“Did  I  pretend?  did  I  pretend  badly?”  But  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  answer  to  this  St.  George  went  on:  “You  ought 
always  to  believe  such  a  girl  as  that — always,  always.  Some 
women  are  meant  to  be  taken  with  allowances  and  reserves; 
but  you  must  take  her  just  as  she  is.” 

“I  like  her  very  much,”  said  Paul  Overt. 

Something  in  his  tone  appeared  to  excite  on  his  compan¬ 
ion’s  part  a  momentary  sense  of  the  absurd;  perhaps  it  was 
the  air  of  deliberation  attending  this  judgment.  St.  George 
broke  into  a  laugh  and  returned:  “It’s  the  best  thing  you  car 
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do  with  her.  She  ’s  a  rare  young  lady !  In  point  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  I  confess  I  hadn’t  read  you  this  afternoon.” 

“Then  you  see  how  right  I  was  in  this  particular  case 
not  to  believe  Miss  Pancourt.” 

“How  right?  how  can  I  agree  to  that,  when  I  lost  credit 
by  it?” 

“Do  you  wish  to  pass  for  exactly  what  she  represents  you? 
Certainly  you  needn’t  be  afraid,”  Paul  said. 

“Ah,  my  dear  young  man,  don’t  talk  about  passing — for 
the  likes  of  me !  I ’m  passing  away — nothing  else  than  that. 
She  has  a  better  use  for  her  young  imagination  (isn’t  it 
fine?)  than  in  ‘representing’  in  any  way  such  a  weary, 
wasted,  used-up  animal!”  St.  George  spoke  with  a  sudden 
sadness  which  produced  a  protest  on  Paul’s  part;  but  before 
the  protest  could  be  uttered  he  went  on,  reverting  to  the 
latter ’s  successful  novel :  “  I  had  no  idea  you  were  so  good — 
one  hears  of  so  many  things.  But  you  ’re  surprisingly  good.  ’  ’ 

“I’m  going  to  be  surprisingly  better,”  said  Overt. 

“I  see  that  and  it’s  what  fetches  me.  I  don’t  see  so  much 
else — as  one  looks  about — that’s  going  to  be  surprisingly  bet¬ 
ter.  They’re  going  to  be  consistently  worse — most  of  the 
things.  It’s  so  much  easier  to  be  worse — heaven  knows  I’ve 
found  it  so.  I ’m  not  in  a  great  glow,  you  know,  about  what ’s 
being  attempted,  what’s  being  done.  But  you  must  be  better 
—you  must  keep  it  up.  I  haven’t,  of  course.  It’s  very  difficult 
— that’s  the  devil  of  the  whole  thing;  but  I  see  you  can.  It 
will  be  a  great  disgrace  if  you  don’t.” 

“It’s  very  interesting  to  hear  you  speak  of  yourself;  but 
I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  your  allusions  to  your  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  off,  ’  ’  Paul  Overt  remarked,  with  pardonable  hypoc¬ 
risy.  Pie  liked  his  companion  so  much  now  that  it  had  ceased 
for  the  moment  to  be  vivid  to  him  that  there  had  been  any 
decline. 

“Don’t  say  that — don’t  say  that,”  St.  George  replied 
gravely,  with  his  head  resting  on  the  top  of  the  back  of  the 
sofa  and  his  eyes  on  the  ceiling.  “You  know  perfectly  what  I 
mean.  I  haven’t  read  twenty  pages  of  your  book  without  see¬ 
ing  that  you  can’t  help  it.” 

“You  make  me  very  miserable,”  Paul  murmured. 
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“I’m  glad  of  that,  for  it  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  warning. 
Shocking  enough  it  must  be,  especially  to  a  young,  fresh 
mind,  full  of  faith, — the  spectacle  of  a  man  meant  for  better 
things  sunk  at  my  age  in  such  dishonour.”  St.  George,  in  the 
same  contemplative  attitude,  spoke  softly  but  deliberately, 
and  without  perceptible  emotion.  His  tone  indeed  suggested 
an  impersonal  lucidity  which  was  cruel — cruel  to  himself — 
and  which  made  Paul  lay  an  argumentative  hand  on  his  arm. 
But  he  went  on,  while  his  eyes  seemed  to  follow  the  ingenuities, 
of  the  beautiful  Adams  ceiling:  “Look  at  me  well  and  take 
my  lesson  to  heart,  for  it  is  a  lesson.  Let  that  good  come  of 
it  at  least  that  you  shudder  with  your  pitiful  impression  and 
that  this  may  help  to  keep  you  straight  in  the  future.  Don’t 
become  in  your  old  age  what  I  am  in  mine — the  depressing,, 
the  deplorable  illustration  of  the  worship  of  false  gods !  ’  ’ 

“What  do  you  mean  by  your  old  age?”  Paul  Overt  asked. 

“It  has  made  me  old.  But  I  like  your  youth.” 

Overt  answered  nothing — they  sat  for  a  minute  in  silence. 
They  heard  the  others  talking  about  the  governmental  ma¬ 
jority.  Then,  “What  do  you  mean  by  false  gods?”  Paul 
inquired. 

“The  idols  of  the  market — money  and  luxury  and  ‘the 
world,’  placing  one’s  children  and  dressing  one’s  wife — 
everything  that  drives  one  to  the  short  and  easy  way.  Ah,  the 
vile  things  they  make  one  do !  ” 

“But  surely  one  is  right  to  want  to  place  one’s  children.” 

“One  has  no  business  to  have  any  children,”  St.  George 
declared,  placidly.  “I  mean  of  course  if  one  wants  to  do 
something  good.” 

“But  aren’t  they  an  inspiration — an  incentive?” 

“An  incentive  to  damnation,  artistically  speaking.” 

“You  touch  on  very  deep  things — things  I  should  like  to 
discuss  with  you,”  Paul  Overt  said.  “I  should  like  you  to  tell 
me  volumes  about  yourself.  This  is  a  festival  for  me!” 

“Of  course  it  is,  cruel  youth.  But  to  show  you  that  I’m  still 
not  incapable,  degraded  as  I  am,  of  an  act  of  faith,  I’ll  tie 
my  vanity  to  the  stake  for  you  and  burn  it  to  ashes.  You  must 
come  and  see  me — you  must  come  and  see  us.  Mrs.  St.  George 
is  charming;  I  don’t  know  whether  you  have  had  any  oppor- 
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t unity  to  talk  with  her.  She  will  be  delighted  to  see  you ;  she 
likes  great  celebrities,  whether  incipient  or  predominant. 
You  must  come  and  dine — my  wife  will  write  to  you.  Where 
are  you  to  be  found?” 

“This  is  my  little  address” — and  Overt  drew  out  his 
pocketbook  and  extracted  a  visiting-card.  On  second  thoughts, 
however,  he  kept  it  back,  remarking  that  he  would  not  trouble 
his  friend  to  take  charge  of  it  but  would  come  and  see  him 
straightway  in  London  and  leave  it  at  his  door  if  he  should 
fail  to  obtain  admittance. 

“Ah!  you  probably  will  fail;  my  wife’s  always  out,  or 
when  she  isn’t  out  she’s  knocked  up  from  having  been  out. 
You  must  come  and  dine — though  that  won’t  do  much  good 
either,  for  my  wife  insists  on  big  dinners.  You  must  come 
down  and  see  us  in  the  country,  that’s  the  best  way;  we  have 
plenty  of  room,  and  it  isn’t  bad.” 

“You  have  a  house  in  the  country?”  Paul  asked,  enviously. 

“Ah,  not  like  this!  But  we  have  a  sort  of  place  we  go  to — - 
an  hour  from  Euston.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons.” 

“One  of  the  reasons?” 

“Why  my  books  are  so  bad.” 

“You  must  tell  me  all  the  others!”  Paul  exclaimed, 
laughing. 

St.  George  made  no  direct  rejoinder  to  this;  he  only 
inquired  rather  abruptly:  “Why  have  I  never  seen  you 
before?” 

The  tone  of  the  question  was  singularly  flattering  to  his 
new  comrade ;  it  seemed  to  imply  that  he  perceived  now  that 
for  years  he  had  missed  something.  “Partly,  I  suppose,  be¬ 
cause  there  has  been  no  particular  reason  why  you  should  see 
me.  I  haven’t  lived  in  the  world — in  your  world.  I  have  spent 
many  years  out  of  England,  in  different  places  abroad.” 

“Well,  please  don’t  do  it  any  more.  You  must  do  England 
— there ’s  such  a  lot  of  it.  ’  ’ 

“Do  you  mean  I  must  write  about  it?”  Paul  asked,  in  a 
voice  which  had  the  note  of  the  listening  candour  of  a 
child. 

“Of  course  you  must.  And  tremendously  well,  do  you  mind? 
That  takes  off  a,  little  of  my  esteem  for  this  thing  of  yours — 
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that  it  goes  on  abroad.  Hang  abroad !  Stay  at  home  and  do 
things  here — do  subjects  we  can  measure.” 

“I’ll  do  whatever  you  tell  me,”  said  Paul  Overt,  deeply 
attentive.  “But  excuse  me  if  I  say  I  don’t  understand  how 
you  have  been  reading  my  book,”  he  subjoined.  “I’ve  had 
you  before  me  all  the  afternoon,  first  in  that  long  walk,  then 
at  tea  on  the  lawn,  till  we  went  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  all 
the  evening  at  dinner  and  in  this  place.” 

St.  George  turned  his  face  round  with  a  smile.  “I  only 
read  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  ’  ’ 

“A  quarter  of  an  hour  is  liberal,  but  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  where  you  put  it  in.  In  the  drawing-room,  after 
dinner,  you  were  not  reading,  you  were  talking  to  Miss 
Fancourt.  ” 

“It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  because  we  talked  about 
Ginistrella.  She  described  it  to  me — she  lent  it  to  me.” 

“Lent  it  to  you?” 

‘  *  She  travels  with  it.  ’  ’ 

“It’s  incredible,”  Paul  Overt  murmured,  blushing. 

“It’s  glorious  for  you;  but  it  also  turned  out  very  well 
for  me.  When  the  ladies  went  off  to  bed  she  kindly  offered  to 
send  the  book  down  to  me.  Her  maid  brought  it  to  me  in  the 
hall  and  I  went  to  my  room  with  it.  I  hadn’t  thought  of  com¬ 
ing  here,  I  do  that  so  little.  But  I  don’t  sleep  early,  I  always 
have  to  read  for  an  hour  or  two.  I  sat  down  to  your  novel 
on  the  spot,  without  undressing,  without  taking  off  anything 
but  my  coat.  I  think  that ’s  a  sign  that  my  curiosity  had  been 
strongly  roused  about  it.  I  read  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  I 
tell  you,  and  even  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  was  greatly 
struck.  ’  ’ 

“Ah,  the  beginning  isn’t  very  good — it’s  the  whole  thing!” 
said  Overt,  who  had  listened  to  this  recital  with  extreme 
interest.  “And  you  laid  down  the  book  and  came  after  me?” 
he  asked. 

“That’s  the  way  it  moved  me.  I  said  to  myself,  ‘I  see  it’s 
off  his  own  bat,  and  he’s  there,  by  the  way,  and  the  day’s 
over  and  I  haven’t  said  twenty  words  to  him.’  It  occurred 
to  me  that  you  would  probably  be  in  the  smoking-room  and 
that  it  wouldn’t  be  too  late  to  repair  my  omission.  I  wanted 
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to  do  something-  civil  to  you,  so  I  put  on  my  coat  and  came 
down.  I  shall  read  your  book  again  when  I  go  up.” 

Paul  Overt  turned  round  in  his  place — he  was  exceedingly 
touched  by  the  picture  of  such  a  demonstration  in  his  favour. 
“You’re  really  the  kindest  of  men.  Cela  s’est  passe  comme  ga? 
and  I  have  been  sitting  here  with  you  all  this  time  and  never 
apprehended  it  and  never  thanked  you!” 

‘  ‘  Thank  Miss  Pancourt — it  was  she  who  wound  me  up.  She 
has  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  read  your  novel.  ’  ’ 

“She’s  an  angel  from  heaven!”  Paul  Overt  exclaimed. 
“She  is  indeed.  I  have  never  seen  anyone  like  her.  Her 
interest  in  literature  is  touching — something  quite  peculiar 
to  herself;  she  takes  it  all  so  seriously.  She  feels  the  arts  and 
she  wants  to  feel  them  more.  To  those  who  practise  them  it’s 
almost  humiliating — her  curiosity,  her  sympathy,  her  good 
faith.  How  can  anything  be  as  fine  as  she  supposes  it  ?  ” 
“She’s  a  rare  organisation,”  Paul  Overt  sighed. 

‘  ‘  The  richest  I  have  ever  seen — an  artistic  intelligence  really 
of  the  first  order.  And  lodged  in  such  a  form!”  St.  George 
exclaimed. 

“One  would  like  to  paint  such  a  girl  as  that,”  Overt 
continued. 

“Ah,  there  it  is — there’s  nothing  like  life!  "W^hen  you’re 
finished,  squeezed  dry  and  used  up  and  you  think  the  sack’s 
empty,  you’re  still  spoken  to,  you  still  get  touches  and  thrills, 
the  idea  springs  up — out  of  the  lap  of  the  actual — and  shows 
you  there ’s  always  something  to  be  done.  But  I  shan ’t  do  it — ■ 
she ’s  not  for  me  !  ’  ’ 

“How  do  you  mean,  not  for  you?” 

“Oh,  it’s  all  over — she’s  for  you,  if  you  like.” 

“Ah,  much  less!”  said  Paul  Overt.  “She’s  not  for  a  dingy 
little  man  of  letters;  she’s  for  the  world,  the  bright  rich 
world  of  bribes  and  rewards.  And  the  world  will  take  hold  of 
her — it  will  carry  her  away.” 

It  will  try ;  but  it’s  just  a  case  in  which  there  may  be  a 
fight.  It  would  be  worth  fighting,  for  a  man  who  had  it  in  him, 
with  youth  and  talent  on  his  side.  ’  ’ 

These  words  rang  not  a  little  in  Paul  Overt’s  consciousness 
— they  held  him  silent  a  moment.  “It’s  a  wonder  she  has  re- 
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mained  as  slie  is — giving  herself  away  so,  with  so  much  to  give 
away.” 

“Do  you  mean  so  ingenuous — so  natural?  Oh,  she  doesn’t 
care  a  straw — she  gives  away  because  she  overflows.  She  has 
her  own  feelings,  her  own  standards ;  she  doesn ’t  keep  remem¬ 
bering  that  she  must  be  proud.  And  then  she  hasn’t  been  here 
long  enough  to  be  spoiled;  she  has  picked  up  a  fashion  or 
two,  but  only  the  amusing  ones.  She ’s  a  provincial — a  provin¬ 
cial  of  genius;  her  very  blunders  are  charming,  her. mistakes 
are  interesting.  She  has  come  back  from  Asia  with  all  sorts  of 
excited  curiosities  and  unappeased  appetites.  She’s  first-rate 
herself  and  she  expends  herself  on  the  second-rate.  She’s 
life  herself  and  she  takes  a  rare  interest  in  imitations.  She 
mixes  all  things  up,  but  there  are  none  in  regard  to  which  she 
hasn’t  perceptions.  She  sees  things  in  a  perspective — as  if 
from  the  top  of  the  Himalayas— and  she  enlarges  everything 
she  touches.  Above  all  she  exaggerates — to  herself,  I  mean. 
She  exaggerates  you  and  me!” 

There  was  nothing  in  this  description  to  allay  the  excitement 
produced  in  the  mind  of  our  younger  friend  by  such  a  sketch 
of  a  fine  subject.  It  seemed  to  him  to  show  the  art  of  St. 
George’s  admired  hand,  and  he  lost  himself  in  it,  gazing  at 
the  vision  (it  hovered  there  before  him,)  of  a  woman’s  figure 
which  should  be  part  of  the  perfection  of  a  novel.  At  the 
end  of  a  moment  he  became  aware  that  it  had  turned  into 
smoke,  and  out  of  the  smoke — the  last  puff  of  a  big  cigar 
proceeded  the  voice  of  General  Fancourt,  who  had  left  the 
others  and  come  and  planted  himself  before  the  gentlemen  on 
the  sofa.  “I  suppose  that  when  you  fellows  get  talking  you 
sit  up  half  the  night.” 

“Half  the  night? — jamais  de  la  vie!  I  follow  a  hygiene,” 
St.  George  replied,  rising  to  his  feet. 

“I  see,  you’re  hothouse  plants,”  laughed  the  General. 
“That’s  the  way  you  produce  your  flowers.” 

“I  produce  mine  between  ten  and  one  every  morning;  I 
bloom  with  a  regularity!”  St.  George  went  on. 

“And  with  a  splendour!”  added  the  polite  General,  while 
Paul  Overt  noted  how  little  the  author  of  Shadawmere  minded, 
as  he  phrased  it  to  himself,  when  he  was  addressed  as  a  cele- 
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brated  story-teller.  The  young  man  had  an  idea  that  he  should 
never  get  used  to  that — it  would  always  make  him  uncomfort¬ 
able  (from  the  suspicion  that  people  would  think  they  had  to,) 
and  he  would  want  to  prevent  it.  Evidently  his  more  illus¬ 
trious  congener  had  toughened  and  hardened — had  made  him¬ 
self  a  surface.  The  group  of  men  had  finished  their  cigars  and 
taken  up  their  bedroom  candlesticks;  but  before  they  all 
passed  out  Lord  Watermouth  invited  St.  George  and  Paul 
Overt  to  drink  something.  It  happened  that  they  both  declined, 
upon  which  General  Fancourt  said:  “Is  that  the  hygiene? 
You  don’t  sprinkle  the  flowers?” 

Oh,  I  should  drown  them!”  St.  George  replied;  but  leav¬ 
ing  the  room  beside  Overt  he  added  whimsically,  for  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  benefit,  in  a  lower  tone:  “My  wife  doesn’t  let  me.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  I’m  not  one  of  you  fellows!”  the  General 
exclaimed. 

The  nearness  of  Summersoft  to  London  had  this  conse¬ 
quence,  chilling  to  a  person  who  had  had  a  vision  of  sociability 
in  a  railway-carriage,  that  most  of  the  company,  after  break¬ 
fast,  drove  back  to  town,  entering  their  own  vehicles,  which 
had  come  out  to  fetch  them,  while  their  servants  returned 
by  train  with  their  luggage.  Three  or  four  young  men,  among 
whom  was  Paul  Overt,  also  availed  themselves  of  the  common 
convenience ;  but  they  stood  in  the  portico  of  the  house  and 
saw  the  others  roll  away.  Miss  Fancourt  got  into  a  victoria 
with  her  father,  after  she  had  shaken  hands  with  Paul  Overt 
and  said,  smiling  in  the  frankest  way  in  the  world — ‘  ‘  I  must 
see  you  more.  Mrs.  St.  George  is  so  nice :  she  has  promised  to 
ask  us  both  to  dinner  together.”  This  lady  and  her  husband 
took  their  places  in  a  perfectly-appointed  brougham  (she  re¬ 
quired  a  closed  carriage,)  and  as  our  young  man  waved  his 
hat  to  them  in  response  to  their  nods  and  flourishes  he  re¬ 
flected  that,  taken  together,  they  were  an  honourable  image  of 
success,  of  the  material  rewards  and  the  social  credit  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Such  things  were  not  the  full  measure,  but  all  the  same 
he  felt  a  little  proud  for  literature. 
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IV 

Before  a  week  had  elapsed  Paul  Overt  met  Miss  Fancourt 
in  Bond  Street,  at  a  private  view  of  the  works  of  a  young 
artist  in  “black  and  white”  who  had  been  so  good  as  to 
invite  him  to  the  stuffy  scene.  The  drawings  were  admirable, 
but  the  crowd  in  the  one  little  room  was  so  dense  that  he  felt 
as  if  he  were  up  to  his  neck  in  a  big  sack  of  wool.  A  fringe 
of  people  at  the  outer  edge  endeavoured  by  curving  forward 
their  backs  and  presenting,  below  them,  a  still  more  convex 
surface  of  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  mass,  to  preserve 
an  interval  between  their  noses  and  the  glazed  mounts  of 
the  pictures ;  while  the  central  body,  in  the  comparative 
gloom  projected  by  a  wide  horizontal  screen,  hung  under 
the  skylight  and  allowing  only  a  margin  for  the  day,  re¬ 
mained  upright,  dense  and  vague,  lost  in  the  contemplation 
of  its  own  ingredients.  This  contemplation  sat  especially  in 
the  sad  eyes  of  certain  female  heads,  surmounted  with  hats 
of  strange  convolution  and  plumage,  which  rose  on  long  necks 
above  the  others.  One  of  the  heads,  Paul  Overt  perceived,  was 
much  the  most  beautiful  of  the  collection,  and  his  next  dis¬ 
covery  was  that  it  belonged  to  Miss  Fancourt.  Its  beauty  was 
enhanced  by  the  glad  smile  that  she  sent  him  across  sur¬ 
rounding  obstructions,  a  smile  which  drew  him  to  her  as  fast 
as  he  could  make  his  way.  He  had  divined  at  Summersoft 
that  the  last  thing  her  nature  contained  was  an  affectation 
of  indifference;  yet  even  with  this  circumspection  he  had  a 
freshness  of  pleasure  in  seeing  that  she  did  not  pretend  to 
await  his  arrival  with  composure.  She  smiled  as  radiantly  as 
if  she  wished  to  make  him  hurry,  and  as  soon  as  he  came 
within  earshot  she  said  to  him,  in  her  voice  of  joy:  “He’s 
here — he ’s  here — he ’s  coming  back  in  a  moment !  ’  ’ 

“Ah,  your  father?”  Paul  responded,  as  she  offered  him 
her  hand. 

“Oh  dear  no,  this  isn’t  in  my  poor  father’s  line.  I  mean  Mr. 
St.  George.  He  has  just  left  me  to  speak  to  some  one — he’s 
coming  back.  It’s  he  who  brought  me — wasn’t  it  charming?” 

“Ah,  that  gives  him  a  pull  over  me — I  couldn’t  have 
‘brought’  you,  could  I?” 
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“If  you  had  been  so  kind  as  to  propose  it — why  not  you 
as  well  as  he  ?  ”  the  girl  asked,  with  a  face  which  expressed 
no  cheap  coquetry,  but  simply  affirmed  a  happy  fact. 

Why,  he ’s  a  pere  de  famille.  They  have  privileges,  ’  ’  Paul 
Overt  explained.  And  then,  quickly:  “Will  you  go  to  see 
places  with  me ?”  he  broke  out. 

“ Anything  you  like!”  she  smiled.  “I  know  what  you  mean, 

that  girls  have  to  have  a  lot  of  people - ”  She  interrupted 

herself  to  say:  “I  don’t  know;  I’m  free.  I  have  always  been 
like  that,”  she  went  on;  “I  can  go  anywhere  with  any  one. 
I  m  so  glad  to  meet  you,”  she  added,  with  a  sweet  distinct¬ 
ness  that  made  the  people  near  her  turn  round. 

Let  me  at  least  repay  that  speech  by  taking  you  out  of  this 
squash,  said  Paul  Overt.  “Surely  people  are  not  happy 
here!” 

“No,  they  are  mornes,  aren’t  they?  But  I  am  very  happy 
indeed,  and  I  promised  Mr.  St.  George  to  remain  in  this  spot 
till  he  comes  back.  He’s  going  to  take  me  away.  They  send 
him  invitations  for  things  of  this  sort — more  than  he  wants. 
It  was  so  kind  of  him  to  think  of  me.” 

“They  also  send  me  invitations  of  this  kind — more  than  I 
want.  And  if  thinking  of  you  will  do  it - !  ’  ’  Paul  went  on. 

“Oh,  I  delight  in  them— everything  that’s  life— every¬ 
thing  that ’s  London !  ’  ’ 

They  don  t  have  private  views  in  Asia,  I  suppose.  But 
what  a  pity  that  for  this  year,  in  this  fertile  city,  they  are 
pretty  well  over.” 

.  Well>  next  year  will  do,  for  I  hope  you  believe  we  are 
going  to  be  friends  always.  Here  he  comes!”  Miss  Pancourt 
continued,  before  Paul  had  time  to  respond. 

He  made  out  St.  George  in  the  gaps  of  the  crowd,  and  this 
perhaps  led  to  his  hurrying  a  little  to  say:  “I  hope  that 
doesn  t  mean  that  I’m  to  wait  till  next  year  to  see  you.” 

“No,  no;  are  we  not  to  meet  at  dinner  on  the  25th?”  she 
answered,,  with  an  eagerness  greater  even  than  his  own. 

before ?” S  alm°St  next  year<  Is  there  no  means  of  seeing  you 

-She  stared,  with  all  her  brightness.  “Do  you  mean  that  you 
would  come?”  J 
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*  ‘  Like  a  shot,  if  you  ’ll  be  so  good  as  to  ask  me!” 

“On  Sunday,  then — this  next  Sunday?” 

“What  have  I  done  that  you  should  doubt  it?”  the  young 
man  demanded,  smiling. 

Miss  Faneourt  turned  instantly  to  St.  George,  who  had  now 
joined  them,  and  announced  triumphantly:  “He’s  coming  on 
Sunday — this  next  Sunday!” 

“Ah,  my  day — my  day  too!”  said  the  famous  novelist, 
laughing  at  Paul  Overt. 

“Yes,  but  not  yours  only.  You  shall  meet  in  Manchester 
Square;  you  shall  talk — you  shall  be  wonderful!” 

“We  don’t  meet  often  enough,”  St.  George  remarked, 
shaking  hands  with  his  disciple.  “Too  many  things — ah,  too 
many  things!  But  we  must  make  it  up  in  the  country  in 
September.  You  won’t  forget  that  you’ve  promised  me  that?” 

“Why,  he’s  coming  on  the  25th;  you’ll  see  him  then,” 
said  Marian  Faneourt. 

“On  the  25th?”  St.  George  asked,  vaguely. 

“We  dine  with  you;  I  hope  you  haven’t  forgotten.  He’s 
dining  out,”  she  added  gaily  to  Paul  Overt. 

“Oh,  bless  me,  yes;  that’s  charming!  And  you’re  coming? 
My  wife  didn’t  tell  me,”  St.  George  said  to  Paul.  “Too  many 
things — too  many  things!”  he  repeated. 

“Too  many  people — too  many  people!”  Paul  exclaimed, 
giving  ground  before  the  penetration  of  an  elbow. 

“You  oughtn’t  to  say  that;  they  all  read  you.” 

“Me?  I  should  like  to  see  them  !  Only  two  or  three  at  most,” 
the  young  man  rejoined. 

“Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  that?  He  knows  how 
good  he  is!”  St.  George  exclaimed,  laughing,  to  Miss  Fan- 
court.  “They  read  me,  but  that  doesn’t  make  me  like  them 
any  better.  Come  away  from  them,  come  away!”  And  he  led 
the  way  out  of  the  exhibition. 

“He’s  going  to  take  me  to  the  Park,”  the  girl  said,  with 
elation,  to  Paul  Overt,  as  they  passed  along  the  corridor  which 
led  to  the  street. 

“Ah,  does  he  go  there?”  Paul  asked,  wondering  at  the 
idea  as  a  somewhat  unexpected  illustration  of  St.  George’s 
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“It’s  a  beautiful  day;  there  will  be  a  great  crowd.  We’re 
going  to  look  at  the  people,  to  look  at  types,”  the  girl  went 
on.  “We  shall  sit  under  the  trees ;  we  shall  walk  by  the  Row. ’ ’ 

“I  go  once  a  year,  on  business,”  said  St.  George,  who  had 
overheard  Paul’s  question. 

“Or  with  a  country  cousin,  didn’t  you  tell  me?  I’m  the 
country  cousin!”  she  went  on,  over  her  shoulder,  to  Paul,  as 
her  companion  drew  her  toward  a  hansom  to  which  he  had 
signalled.  The  young  man  watched  them  get  in ;  he  returned, 
as  he  stood  there,  the  friendly  wave  of  the  hand  with  which, 
ensconced  in  the  vehicle  beside  Miss  Fancourt,  St.  George 
took  leave  of  him.  He  even  lingered  to  see  the  vehicle  start 
away  and  lose  itself  in  the  confusion  of  Bond  Street.  He 
followed  it  with  his  eyes;  it  was  embarrassingly  suggestive. 
“She’s  not  for  me!”  the  great  novelist  had  said  emphatically 
at  Summersoft ;  but  his  manner  of  conducting  himself  toward 
her  appeared  not  exactly  in  harmony  with  such  a  conviction. 
How  could  he  have  behaved  differently  if  she  had  been  for 
him?  An  indefinite  envy  rose  in  Paul  Overt’s  heart  as  he 
took  his  way  on  foot  alone,  and  the  singular  part  of  it  was 
that  it  was  directed  to  each  of  the  occupants  of  the  hansom. 
How  much  he  should  like  to  rattle  about  London  with  such 
a  girl!  How  much  he  should  like  to  go  and  look  at  “types” 
with  St.  George ! 

The  next  Sunday,  at  four  o’clock,  he  called  in  Manchester 
Square,  where  his  secret  wish  was  gratified  by  his  finding 
Miss  Fancourt  alone.  She  wTas  in  a  large,  bright,  friendly, 
occupied  room,  which  was  painted  red  all  over,  draped  with 
the  quaint,  cheap,  florid  stuffs  that  are  represented  as  coming 
from  southern  and  eastern  countries,  where  they  are  fabled 
to  serve  as  the  counterpanes  of  the  peasantry,  and  bedecked 
with  pottery  of  vivid  hues,  ranged  on  casual  shelves,  and 
with  many  water-colour  drawings  from  the  hand  (as  the 
visitor  learned,)  of  the  young  lady,  commemorating,  with 
courage  and  skill,  the  sunsets,  the  mountains,  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  India.  Overt  sat  there  an  hour— more  than  an  hour, 
two  hours  and  all  the  while  no  one  came  in.  Miss  Fancourt 
was  so  good  as  to  remark,  with  her  liberal  humanity,  that  it 
was  delightful  they  were  not  interrupted;  it  was  so  rare  in 
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London,  especially  at  that  season,  that  people  got  a  good  talk. 
But  fortunately  now,  of  a  fine  Sunday,  half  the  world  went 
out  of  town,  and  that  made  it  better  for  those  who  didn’t 
go,  when  they  were  in  sympathy.  It  was  the  defect  of  London 
(one  of  two  or  three,  the  very  short  list  of  those  she  recog¬ 
nised  in  the  teeming  world-city  that  she  adored,)  that  there 
were  too  few  good  chances  for  talk;  one  never  had  time  to 
carry  anything  far. 

“Too  many  things — too  many  things!”  Paul  Overt  said, 
quoting  St.  George’s  exclamation  of  a  few  days  before. 

“Ah  yes,  for  him  there  are  too  many;  his  life  is  too  com¬ 
plicated.” 

“Have  you  seen  it  near?  That’s  what  I  should  like  to  do; 
it  might  explain  some  mysteries,”  Paul  Overt  went  on.  The 
girl  asked  him  what  mysteries  he  meant,  and  he  said:  “Oh, 
peculiarities  of  his  work,  inequalities,  superficialities.  For  one 
who  looks  at  it  from  the  artistic  point  of  view  it  contains  a 
bottomless  ambiguity.  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  do  describe  that  more — it’s  so  interesting.  There  are 
no  such  suggestive  questions.  I’m  so  fond  of  them.  He  thinks 
he’s  a  failure — fancy!”  Miss  Fancourt  added. 

“That  depends  upon  what  his  ideal  may  have  been.  Ah, 
with  his  gifts  it  ought  to  have  been  high.  But  till  one  knows 

what  he  really  proposed  to  himself -  Do  you  know,  by 

chance  ?  ’  ’  the  young  man  asked,  breaking  off. 

“Oh,  he  doesn’t  talk  to  me  about  himself.  I  can’t  make  him. 
It’s  too  provoking.” 

Paul  Overt  was  on  the  point  of  asking  what  then  he  did 
talk  about ;  but  discretion  checked  this  inquiry,  and  he  said 
instead:  “Do  you  think  he’s  unhappy  at  home?” 

“At  home?” 

“I  mean  in  his  relations  with  his  wife.  He  has  a  mystifying 
little  way  of  alluding  to  her.” 

“Not  to  me,”  said  Marian  Fancourt,  with  her  clear  eyes. 
“That  wouldn’t  be  right,  would  it?”  she  asked,  seriously. 

“Not  particularly;  so  I  am  glad  he  doesn’t  mention  her  to 
you.  To  praise  her  might  bore  you,  and  he  has  no  business 
to  do  anything  else.  Yet  he  knows  you  better  than  me.” 

“Ah,  but  he  respects  you!”  the  girl  exclaimed,  enviously. 
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Her  visitor  stared  a  moment;  then  he  broke  into  a  laugh. 
“Doesn’t  he  respect  you?” 

“Of  course,  but  not  in  the  same  way.  He  respects  what 
you’ve  done — he  told  me  so,  the  other  day.” 

“When  you  went  to  look  at  types?” 

“Ah,  we  found  so  many — he  has  such  an  observation  of 
them!  He  talked  a  great  deal  about  your  book.  He  says  it’s 
really  important.” 

“Important!  Ah!  the  grand  creature,”  Paul  murmured, 
hilarious. 

“He  was  wonderfully  amusing,  he  was  inexpressibly  droll, 
while  we  walked  about.  He  sees  everything;  he  has  so  many 
comparisons,  and  they  are  always  exactly  right.  C’est  d’un 
trouve!  as  they  say.” 

“Yes,  with  his  gifts,  such  things  as  he  ought  to  have  done  !” 
Paul  Overt  remarked. 

‘  ‘  And  don ’t  you  think  he  has  done  them  ?  ’  ’ 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  “A  part  of  them — and  of  course 
even  that  part  is  immense.  But  he  might  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest !  However,  let  us  not  make  this  an  hour  of  quali¬ 
fications.  Even  as  they  stand,  his  writings  are  a  mine  of 
gold.” 

To  this  proposition  Marian  Fancourt  ardently  responded, 
and  for  half  an  hour  the  pair  talked  over  the  master’s  prin¬ 
cipal  productions.  She  knew  them  well — she  knew  them  even 
better  than  her  visitor,  who  was  struck  with  her  critical  in¬ 
telligence  and  with  something  large  and  bold  in  the  move¬ 
ment  in  her  mind.  She  said  things  that  startled  him  and  that 
evidently  had  come  to  her  directly ;  they  were  not  picked-up 
phrases,  she  placed  them  too  well.  St.  George  had  been  right 
about  her  being  first-rate,  about  her  not  being  afraid  to  gush, 
not  remembering  that  she  must  be  proud.  Suddenly  something 
reminded  her,  and  she  said:  “I  recollect  that  he  did  speak 
of  Mrs.  St.  George  to  me  once.  He  said,  a  propos  of  something 
or  other,  that  she  didn ’t  care  for  perfection.  ’  ’ 

“That’s  a  great  crime,  for  an  artist’s  wife,”  said  Paul 
Overt. 

T  es,  poor  thing!”  and  the  young  lady  sighed,  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  many  reflections,  some  of  them  mitigating.  But 
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she  added  in  a  moment,  “Ah,  perfection,  perfection — how  one 
ought  to  go  in  for  it!  I  wish  I  could.” 

“Every  one  can,  in  his  way,”  said  Paul  Overt. 

“In  his  way,  yes;  but  not  in  hers.  Women  are  so  hampered 
— so  condemned!  But  it’s  a  kind  of  dishonour  if  you  don’t, 
when  you  want  to  do  something,  isn’t  it?”  Miss  Fancourt 
pursued,  dropping  one  train  in  her  quickness  to  take  up  an¬ 
other,  an  accident  that  was  common  with  her.  So  these  two 
young  persons  sat  discussing  high  themes  in  their  electric 
drawing-room,  in  their  London  season — discussing,  with  ex¬ 
treme  seriousness,  the  high  theme  of  perfection.  And  it  must 
be  said,  in  extenuation  of  this  eccentricity,  that  they  were 
interested  in  the  business;  their  tone  was  genuine,  their 
emotion  real;  they  were  not  posturing  for  each  other  or  for 
some  one  else. 

The  subject  was  so  wide  that  they  found  it  necessary  to 
contract  it;  the  perfection  to  which  for  the  moment  they 
agreed  to  confine  their  speculations  was  that  of  which  the 
valid  work  of  art  is  susceptible.  Miss  Fancourt ’s  imagination, 
it  appeared,  had  wandered  far  in  that  direction,  and  her 
visitor  had  the  rare  delight  of  feeling  that  their  conversation 
was  a  full  interchange.  This  episode  will  have  lived  for  years 
in  his  memory  and  even  in  his  wonder;  it  had  the  quality 
that  fortune  distils  in  a  single  drop  at  a  time — the  quality 
that  lubricates  ensuing  weeks  and  months.  He  has  still  a 
vision  of  the  room,  whenever  he  likes — the  bright,  red,  sociable, 
talkative  room,  with  the  curtains  that,  by  a  stroke  of  success¬ 
ful  audacity,  had  the  note  of  vivid  blue.  He  remembers  where 
certain  things  stood,  the  book  that  was  open  on  the  table  and 
the  particular  odour  of  the  flowers  that  were  placed  on  the 
left,  somewhere  behind  him.  These  facts  were  the  fringe,  as  it 
were,  of  a  particular  consciousness  which  had  its  birth  in  those 
two  hours  and  of  which  perhaps  the  most  general  description 
would  be  to  mention  that  it  led  him  to  say  over  and  over  again 
to  himself:  “I  had  no  idea  there  was  any  one  like  this — I 
had  no  idea  there  was  any  one  like  this !  ’  ’  Her  freedom  amazed 
him  and  charmed  him — it  seemed  so  to  simplify  the  practical 
question.  She  was  on  the  footing  of  an  independent  person¬ 
age — a  motherless  girl  who  had  passed  out  of  her  teens  and 
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had  a  position,  responsibilities,  and  was  not  held  down  to  the 
limitations  of  a  little  miss.  She  came  and  went  without  the 
clumsiness  of  a  chaperon;  she  received  people  alone  and, 
though  she  was  totally  without  hardness,  the  question  of  pro¬ 
tection  or  patronage  had  no  relevancy  in  regard  to  her.  She 
gave  such  an  impression  of  purity  combined  with  naturalness 
that,  in  spite  of  her  eminently  modern  situation,  she  suggested 
no  sort  of  sisterhood  with  the  “fast”  girl.  Modern  she  was, 
indeed,  and  made  Paul  Overt,  who  loved  old  colour,  the  golden 
glaze  of  time,  think  with  some  alarm  of  the  muddled  palette 
of  the  future.  He  couldn’t  get  used  to  her  interest  in  the  arts 
he  cared  for ;  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  real — it  was  so  unlikely 
an  adventure  to  tumble  into  such  a  well  of  sympathy.  One 
might  stray  into  the  desert  easily — that  was  on  the  cards  and 
that  was  the  law  of  life;  but  it  was  too  rare  an  accident  to 
stumble  on  a  crystal  well.  Yet  if  her  aspirations  seemed  at 
one  moment  too  extravagant  to  be  real,  they  struck  him  at 
the  next  as  too  intelligent  to  be  false.  They  were  both  noble 
and  crude,  and  whims  for  whims,  he  liked  them  better  than 
any  he  had  met.  It  was  probable  enough  she  would  leave  them 
behind — exchange  them  for  politics,  or  ‘  ‘  smartness,  ’  ’  or  mere 
prolific  maternity,  as  was  the  custom  of  scribbling,  daubing, 
educated,  flattered  girls,  in  an  age  of  luxury  and  a  society  of 
leisure.  He  noted  that  the  water-colours  on  the  walls  of  the 
room  she  sat  in  had  mainly  the  quality  of  being  ndives,  and 
reflected  that  naivete  in  art  is  like  a  cipher  in  a  number :  its 
importance  depends  upon  the  figure  it  is  united  with.  But 
meanwhile  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her. 

Before  he  went  away  he  said  to  Miss  Pancourt:  “I  thought 
St.  George  was  coming  to  see  you  to-day — but  he  doesn’t 
turn  up.” 

For  a  moment  he  supposed  she  was  going  to  reply, 
“ Comment  done f  Did  you  come  here  only  to  meet  him?” 
But  the  next  he  became  aware  of  how  little  such  a  speech 
would  have  fallen  in  with  any  flirtatious  element  he  had 
as  yet  perceived  in  her.  She  only  replied:  “Ah  yes,  but  I 
don’t  think  he’ll  come.  He  recommended  me  not  to  expect 
him.”  Then  she  added,  laughing:  “He  said  it  wasn’t  fair  to 
you.  But  I  think  I  could  manage  two.” 
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“So  could  I,”  Paul  Overt  rejoined,  stretching  the  point  a 
little  to  be  humorous.  In  reality  his  appreciation  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  so  completely  an  appreciation  of  the  woman  before 
him  that  another  figure  in  the  scene,  even  so  esteemed  a  one 
as  St,  George,  might  for  the  hour  have  appealed  to  him 
vainly.  As  he  went  away  he  wondered  what  the  great  man  had 
meant  by  its  not  being  fair  to  him ;  and,  still  more  than  that, 
whether  he  had  actually  stayed  away  out  of  the  delicacy  of 
such  an  idea.  As  he  took  his  course,  swinging  his  stick, 
through  the  Sunday  solitude  of  Manchester  Square,  with  a 
good  deal  of  emotion  fermenting  in  his  soul,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  he  was  living  in  a  world  really  magnanimous.  Miss 
Fancourt  had  told  him  that  there  was  an  uncertainty  about 
her  being,  and  her  father’s  being,  in  town  on  the  following 
Sunday,  but  that  she  had  the  hope  of  a  visit  from  him  if  they 
should  not  go  away.  She  promised  to  let  him  know  if  they 
stayed  at  home,  then  he  could  act  accordingly.  After  he  had 
passed  into  one  of  the  streets  that  lead  out  of  the  square, 
he  stopped,  without  definite  intentions,  looking  sceptically  for 
a  cab.  In  a  moment  he  saw  a  hansom  roll  through  the  square 
from  the  other  side  and  come  a  part  of  the  way  toward  him. 
He  was  on  the  point  of  hailing  the  driver  when  he  perceived 
that  he  carried  a  fare ;  then  he  waited,  seeing  him  prepare 
to  deposit  his  passenger  by  pulling  up  at  one  of  the  houses. 
The  house  was  apparently  the  one  he  himself  had  just  quitted  ; 
at  least  he  drew  that  inference  as  he  saw  that  the  person  who 
stepped  out  of  the  hansom  was  Henry  St.  George.  Paul 
Overt  turned  away  quickly,  as  if  he  had  been  caught  in  the 
act  of  spying.  He  gave  up  his  cab— he  preferred  to  walk; 
he  would  go  nowhere  else.  He  was  glad  St.  George  had  not 
given  up  his  visit  altogether — that  would  have  been  too  absurd. 
Yes,  the  world  was  magnanimous,  and  Overt  felt  so  too  as, 
on  looking  at  his  watch,  he  found  it  was  only  six  o  clock,  so 
that  he  could  mentally  congratulate  his  successor  on  having 
an  hour  still  to  sit  in  Miss  Fancourt ’s  drawing-room.  He  him¬ 
self  might  use  that  hour  for  another  visit,  but  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  Marble  Arch  the  idea  of  another  visit  had  become 
incongruous  to  him.  He  passed  beneath  that  architectural 
effort  and  walked  into  the  Park  till  he  got  upon  the  grass. 
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Here  he  continued  to  walk ;  he  took  his  way  across  the  elastic 
turf  and  came  out  by  the  Serpentine.  He  watched  with  a 
friendly  eye  the  diversions  of  the  London  people,  and  bent  a 
glance  almost  encouraging  upon  the  young  ladies  paddling 
their  sweethearts  on  the  lake,  and  the  guardsmen  tickling 
tenderly  with  their  bearskins  the  artificial  flowers  in  the 
Sunday  hats  of  their  partners.  He  prolonged  his  meditative 
walk;  he  went  into  Kensington  Gardens — he  sat  upon  the 
penny  chairs — he  looked  at  the  little  sail-boats  launched  upon 
the  round  pond — he  was  glad  he  had  no  engagement  to  dine. 
He  repaired  for  this  purpose,  very  late,  to  his  club,  where  he 
found  himself  unable  to  order  a  repast  and  told  the  waiter 
to  bring  whatever  he  would.  He  did  not  even  observe  what  he 
was  served  with,  and  he  spent  the  evening  in  the  library  of 
the  establishment,  pretending  to  read  an  article  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  magazine.  He  failed  to  discover  what  it  was  about;  it 
appeared  in  a  dim  way  to  be  about  Marian  Fancourt. 

Quite  late  in  the  week  she  wrote  to  him  that  she  was  not 
to  go  into  the  country — it  had  only  just  been  settled.  Her 
father,  she  added,  would  never  settle  anything — he  put  it  all 
on  her.  She  felt  her  responsibility — she  had  to — and  since  she 
Avas  forced  that  was  the  way  she  had  decided.  She  mentioned 
no  reasons,  which  gave  Paul  Overt  all  the  clearer  field  for 
bold  conjecture  about  them.  In  Manchester  Square,  on  this 
second  Sunday,  he  esteemed  his  fortune  less  good,  for  she 
had  three  or  four  other  visitors.  But  there  were  three  or  four 
compensations;  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  which  was  that, 
learning  from  her  that  her  father  had,  after  all,  at  the  last 
hour,  gone  out  of  town  alone,  the  bold  conjecture  I  just  now 
spoke  of  found  itself  becoming  a  shade  more  bold.  And  then 
her  presence  was  her  presence,  and  the  personal  red  room 
was  there  and  was  full  of  it,  whatever  phantoms  passed  and 
ATanished,  emitting  incomprehensible  sounds.  Lastly,  he  had 
the  resource  of  staying  till  every  one  had  come  and  gone  and 
of  supposing  that  this  pleased  her,  though  she  gave  no  par¬ 
ticular  sign.  When  they  were  alone  together  he  said  to  her: 

But  St.  George  did  come— last  Sunday.  I  saw  him  as  I  looked 
back.” 

“Yes;  but  it  was  the  last  time.” 
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“The  last  time?” 

‘  ‘  He  said  he  would  never  come  again.  ’  ’ 

Paul  Overt  stared.  “Does  he  mean  that  he  wishes  to  cease 
to  see  you?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  he  means,”  the  girl  replied,  smiling. 
“He  won’t,  at  any  rate,  see  me  here.” 

‘  ‘  And,  pray,  why  not  ?  ’  ’ 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Marian  Fancourt;  and  her  visitor 
thought  he  had  not  yet  seen  her  more  beautiful  than  in  utter¬ 
ing  these  unsatisfactory  words. 

V 

“Oh,  I  say,  I  want  you  to  remain,”  Henry  St.  George 
said  to  him  at  eleven  o’clock,  the  night  he  dined  with  the 
head  of  the  profession.  The  company  had  been  numerous 
and  they  were  taking  their  leave ;  our  young  man,  after  bid¬ 
ding  good-night  to  his  hostess,  had  put  out  his  hand  in  farewell 
to  the  master  of  the  house.  Besides  eliciting  from  St.  George 
the  protest  I  have  quoted  this  movement  provoked  a  further 
observation  about  such  a  chance  to  have  a  talk,  their  going 
into  his  room,  his  having  still  everything  to  say.  Paul  Overt 
was  delighted  to  be  asked  to  stay ;  nevertheless  he  mentioned 
jocularly  the  literal  fact  that  he  had  promised  to  go  to  another 
place,  at  a  distance. 

“Well  then,  you’ll  break  your  promise,  that’s  all.  You 
humbug!”  St.  George  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  that  added  to 
Overt’s  contentment. 

“Certainly,  I’ll  break  it;  but  it  was  a  real  promise.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  Miss  Fancourt?  You’re  following  her?” 
St.  George  asked. 

Paul  Overt  answered  by  a  question.  “Oh,  is  she  going?” 

“Base  impostor!”  his  ironic  host  went  on;  “I’ve  treated 
you  handsomely  on  the  article  of  that  young  lady:  I  won  t 
make  another  concession.  Wait  three  minutes — I’ll  be  with 
you.”  He  gave  himself  to  his  departing  guests,  went  with  the 
long-trained  ladies  to  the  door.  It  was  a  hot  night,  the 
windows  were  open,  the  sound  of  the  quick  carriages  and  of 
the  linkmen’s  call  came  into  the  house.  The  company  had 
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been  brilliant ;  a  sense  of  festal  things  was  in  the  heavy  air : 
not  only  the  influence  of  that  particular  entertainment,  but 
the  suggestion  of  the  wide  hurry  of  pleasure  which,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  on  summer  nights,  fills  so  many  of  the  happier  quarters 
of  the  complicated  town.  Gradually  Mrs.  St.  George ’s  drawing¬ 
room  emptied  itself ;  Paul  Overt  was  left  alone  with  his  hostess, 
to  whom  he  explained  the  motive  of  his  waiting.  “Ah  yes, 
some  intellectual,  some  professional,  talk,”  she  smiled;  “at 
this  season  doesn’t  one  miss  it?  Poor  dear  Henry,  I’m  so 
glad !  ’  ’  The  young  man  looked  out  of  the  window  a  moment, 
at  the  called  hansoms  that  lurched  up,  at  the  smooth 
broughams  that  rolled  away.  When  he  turned  round  Mrs. 
St.  George  had  disappeared;  her  husband’s  voice  came  up  to 
him  from  below — he  was  laughing  and  talking,  in  the  portico, 
with  some  lady  who  awaited  her  carriage.  Paul  had  solitary 
possession,  for  some  minutes,  of  the  warm,  deserted  rooms, 
where  the  covered,  tinted  lamplight  was  soft,  the  seats  had 
been  pushed  about  and  the  odour  of  flowers  lingered.  They 
were  large,  they  were  pretty,  they  contained  objects  of  value ; 
everything  in  the  picture  told  of  a  “good  house.”  At  the  end 
of  five  minutes  a  servant  came  in  with  a  request  from  Mr. 
St.  George  that  he  would  join  him  downstairs;  upon  which, 
descending,  he  followed  his  conductor  through  a  long  pas¬ 
sage  to  an  apartment  thrown  out,  in  the  rear  of  the  habita¬ 
tion,  for  the  special  requirements,  as  he  guessed,  of  a  busy 
man  of  letters. 

St.  George  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves  in  the  middle  of  a  large, 
high  room — a  room  without  windows,  but  with  a  wide  sky¬ 
light  at  the  top,  like  a  place  of  exhibition.  It  was  furnished 
as  a  library,  and  the  serried  bookshelves  rose  to  the  ceiling, 
a  surface  of  incomparable  tone,  produced  by  dimly-gilt 
“backs,”  which  was  interrupted  here  and  there  by  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  old  prints  and  drawings.  At  the  end  furthest  from 
the  door  of  admission  was  a  tall  desk,  of  great  extent,  at 
which  the  person  using  it  could  only  write  standing,  like  a 
clerk  in  a  counting-house;  and  stretching  from  the  door  to 
this  structure  was  a  large  plain  band  of  crimson  cloth,  as 
straight  as  a  garden-path  and  almost  as  long,  where,  in’ his 
mind’s  eye,  Paul  Overt  immediately  saw  his  host  pace  to  and 
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fro  during  his  hours  of  composition.  The  servant  gave  him  a 
coat,  an  old  jacket  with  an  air  of  experience,  from  a  cupboard 
in  the  wall,  retiring  afterwards  with  the  garment  he  had  taken 
off.  Paul  Overt  welcomed  the  coat;  it  was  a  coat  for  talk 
and  promised  confidences — it  must  have  received  so  many 
and  had  pathetic  literary  elbows.  “Ah,  we’re  practical 
we’re  practical!”  St.  George  said,  as  he  saw  his  visitor  look¬ 
ing  the  place  over.  “Isn’t  it  a  good  big  cage,  to  go  round 
and  round?  My  wife  invented  it  and  she  locks  me  up  here 
every  morning.” 

“You  don’t  miss  a  window — a  place  to  look  out?” 

“I  did  at  first,  awfully;  but  her  calculation  was  just.  It 
saves  time,  it  has  saved  me  many  months  in  these  ten  years. 
Here  I  stand,  under  the  eye  of  day — in  London  of  course,  very 
often,  it’s  rather  a  bleared  old  eye — walled  in  to  my  trade. 

I  can’t  get  away,  and  the  room  is  a  fine  lesson  in  concentra¬ 
tion.  I ’ve  learned  the  lesson,  I  think ;  look  at  that  big  bundle 
of  proof  and  admit  that  I  have.”  He  pointed  to  a  fat  roll  of 
papers,  on  one  of  the  tables,  which  had  not  been  undone. 

“Are  you  bringing  out  another — ?”  Paul  Overt  asked, 
in  a  tone  of  whose  deficiencies  he  was  not  conscious  till  his 
companion  burst  out  laughing,  and  indeed  not  even  then.. 

“You  humbug— you  humbug!  Don’t  I  know  what  you  think 
of  them?”  St.  George  inquired,  standing  before  him  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  with  a  new  kind  of  smile.  It  was  as 
if  he  were  going  to  let  his  young  votary  know  him  well  now. 

<  ‘  Upon  my  word,  in  that  case  you  know  more  than  I  do !  ” 
Paul  ventured  to  respond,- revealing  a  part  of  the  torment 
of  being  able  neither  clearly  to  esteem  him  nor  distinctly  to 

renounce  him.  _  T 

“My  dear  fellow,”  said  his  companion,  “don’t  imagine  1 
talk  about  my  books,  specifically ;  it  isn  t  a  decent  subject 
il  ne  manquerait  plus  que  Qa  I’m  not  so  bad  as  you  may 
apprehend!  About  myself,  a  little,  if  you  like;  though  it 
wasn’t  for  that  I  brought  you  down  here.  I  want  to  ask  you 
something — very  much  indeed — I  value  this  chance.  Therefore 
sit  down.  We  are  practical,  but  there  is  a  sofa,  you  see,  for  she 
does  humour  me  a  little,  after  all.  Like  all  really  great  ad¬ 
ministrators  she  knows  when  to.”  Paul  Overt  sank  into  the 
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corner  of  a  deep  leathern  couch,  but  his  interlocutor  remained 
standing  and  said:  “If  you  don’t  mind,  in  this  room  this  is 
my  habit.  From  the  door  to  the  desk  and  from  the  desk  to 
the  door.  That  shakes  up  my  imagination,  gently;  and  don’t 
you  see  what  a  good  thing  it  is  that  there’s  no  window  for 
her  to  fly  out  of?  The  eternal  standing  as  I  write  (I  stop 
at  that  bureau  and  put  it  down,  when  anything  comes,  and 
so  we  go  on,)  was  rather  wearisome  at  first,  but  we  adopted 
it  with  an  eye  to  the  long  run;  you’re  in  better  order  (if  your 
legs  don’t  break  down!)  and  you  can  keep  it  up  for  more 
years.  Oh,  we’re  practical — we’re  practical!”  St.  George  re¬ 
peated,  going  to  the  table  and  taking  up,  mechanically,  the 
bundle  of  proofs.  He  pulled  off  the  wrapper,  he  turned  the 
papers  over  with  a  sudden  change  of  attention  which  only 
made  him  more  interesting  to  Paul  Overt.  He  lost  himself  a 
moment,  examining  the  sheets  of  his  new  book,  while  the 
younger  man’s  eyes  wandered  over  the  room  again. 

“Lord,  what  good  things  I  should  do  if  I  had  such  a  charm¬ 
ing  place  as  this  to  do  them  in!”  Paul  reflected.  The  outer 
world,  the  world  of  accident  and  ugliness  was  so  successfully 
excluded,  and  within  the  rich,  protecting  square,  beneath  the 
patronising  sky,  the  figures  projected  for  an  artistic  purpose 
could  hold  their  particular  revel.  It  was  a  prevision  of  Paul 
Overt’s  rather  than  an  observation  on  actual  data,  for  which 
the  occasions  had  been  too  few,  that  his  new  friend  would 
have  the  quality,  the  charming  quality,  of  surprising  him  by 
flashing  out  in  personal  intercourse,  at  moments  of  suspended, 
or  perhaps  even  of  diminished  expectation.  A  happy  relation 
with  him  would  be  a  thing  proceeding  by  jumps,  not  by  trace¬ 
able  stages. 

“Do  you  read  them — really?”  he  asked,  laying  down  the 
proofs  on  Paul’s  inquiring  of  him  how  soon  the  work  would 
be  published.  And  when  the  young  man  answered,  “Oh  yes, 
always,”  he  was  moved  to  mirth  again  by  something  he  caught 
in  his  manner  of  saying  that.  “You  go  to  see  your  grand¬ 
mother  on  her  birthday — and  very  proper  it  is,  especially 
as  she  won’t  last  for  ever.  She  has  lost  every  faculty  and 
every  sense;  she  neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  speaks;  but  all 
customary  pieties  and  kindly  habits  are  respectable.  But 
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you’re  strong  if  you  do  read  ’em!  I  couldn’t,  my  dear  fellow. 
You  are  strong,  I  know;  and  that’s  just  a  part  of  what  I 
wanted  to  say  to  you.  You’re  very  strong  indeed.  I’ve  been 
going  into  your  other  things— they ’ve  interested  me  exceed¬ 
ingly.  Some  one  ought  to  have  told  me  about  them  before — 
some  one  I  could  believe.  But  whom  can  one  believe?  You’re 
wonderfully  in  the  good  direction — it’s  extremely  curious 
work.  Now  do  you  mean  to  keep  it  up? — that’s  what  I  want 
to  ask  you.” 

“Do  I  mean  to  do  others?”  Paul  Overt  asked,  looking 
up  from  his  sofa  at  his  erect  inquisitor  and  feeling  partly 
like  a  happy  little  boy  when  the  schoolmaster  is  gay  and 
partly  like  some  pilgrim  of  old  who  might  have  consulted  the 
oracle.  St.  George’s  own  performance  had  been  infirm,  but 
as  an  adviser  he  would  be  infallible. 

“Others — others?  Ah,  the  number  won’t  matter;  one  other 
would  do,  if  it  were  really  a  further  step — a  throb  of  the  same 
effort.  What  I  mean  is,  have  you  it  in  your  mind  to  go  in 
for  some  sort  of  little  perfection?” 

‘  ‘  Ah,  perfection  !  ’  ’  Overt  sighed,  ‘  ‘  I  talked  of  that  the 
other  Sunday  with  Miss  Fancourt.” 

‘  ‘  Oh  yes,  they  ’ll  talk  of  it,  as  much  as  you  like !  But  they 
do  mighty  little  to  help  one  to  it.  There’s  no  obligation,  of 
course;  only  you  strike  me  as  capable,”  St.  George  went  on. 
“You  must  have  thought  it  all  over.  I  can’t  believe  you’re 
without  a  plan.  That’s  the  sensation  you  give  me,  and  it’s  so 
rare  that  it  really  stirs  up  one;  it  makes  you  remarkable.  If 
you  haven’t  a  plan  and  you  don’t  mean  to  keep  it  up,  of 
course  it’s  all  right,  it’s  no  one’s  business,  no  one  can  force 
you,  and  not  more  than  two  or  three  people  will  notice  that 
you  don’t  go  straight.  The  others — all  the  rest,  every  blessed 
soul  in  England,  will  think  you  do — will  think  you  are  keep¬ 
ing  it  up :  upon  my  honour  they  will !  I  shall  be  one  of  the 
two  or  three  who  know  better.  Now  the  question  is  whether 
you  can  do  it  for  two  or  three.  Is  that  the  stuff  you’re 
made  of?” 

“I  could  do  it  for  one,  if  you  were  the  one.” 

“Don’t  say  that — I  don’t  deserve  it;  it  scorches  me,”  St. 
George  exclaimed,  with  eyes  suddenly  grave  and  glowing. 
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“The  ‘one’  is  of  course  oneself — one’s  conscience,  one’s  idea, 
the  singleness  of  one’s  aim.  I  think  of  that  pure  spirit  as  a 
man  thinks  of  a  woman  whom,  in  some  detested  hour  of  his 
youth,  he  has  loved  and  forsaken.  She  haunts  him  with  re¬ 
proachful  eyes,  she  lives  for  ever  before  him.  As  an  artist,  you 
know,  I ’ve  married  for  money.  ’  ’  Paul  stared  and  even  blushed 
a  little,  confounded  by  this  avowal ;  whereupon  his  host,  ob¬ 
serving  the  expression  of  his  face,  dropped  a  quick  laugh  and 
went  on:  “You  don’t  follow  my  figure.  I’m  not  speaking  of 
my  dear  wife,  who  had  a  small  fortune,  which,  however,  was 
not  my  bribe.  I  fell  in  love  with  her,  as  many  other  people 
have  done.  I  refer  to  the  mercenary  muse  whom  I  led  to 
the  altar  of  literature.  Don’t  do  that,  my  boy.  She’ll  lead  you 
a  life !  ’  ’ 

“Haven’t  you  been  happy!” 

“Happy?  It’s  a  kind  of  hell.” 

“There  are  things  I  should  like  to  ask  you,”  Paul  Overt 
said,  hesitating. 

“Ask  me  anything  in  all  the  world.  I’d  turn  myself  inside 
out  to  save  you.” 

“To  save  me?”  Paul  repeated. 

“To  make  you  stick  to  it — to  make  you  see  it  through.  As 
I  said  to  you  the  other  night  at  Summersoft,  let  my  example 
be  vivid  to  you.” 

“Why,  your  books  are  not  so  bad  as  that,”  said  Paul, 
laughing  and  feeling  that  he  breathed  the  air  of  art. 

“So  bad  as  what?  ” 

“Your  talent  is  so  great  that  it  is  in  everything  you  do, 
in  what’s  less  good  as  well  as  in  what’s  best.  You’ve  some 
forty  volumes  to  show  for  it — forty  volumes  of  life,  of 
observation,  of  magnificent  ability.” 

“I’m  very  clever,  of  course  I  know  that,”  St.  George 
replied,  quietly.  “Lord,  what  rot  they’d  all  be  if  I  hadn’t 
been!  I’m  a  successful  charlatan— I  Ve  been  able  to  pass 

off  my  system.  But  do  you  know  what  it  is?  It’s  carton- 
pierre.” 

‘  ‘  Cart  on-pierre  ?  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Liner  usta- Walton !  ’  ’ 

“Ah,  don’t  say  such  things— you  make  me  bleed!”  the 
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younger  man  protested.  “I  see  you  in  a  beautiful,  fortunate 
home,  living  in  comfort  and  honour.” 

“Do  you  call  it  honour?”  St.  George  interrupted,  with 
an  intonation  that  often  comes  back  to  his  companion.  “That’s 
what  I  want  you  to  go  in  for.  I  mean  the  real  thing.  This  is 
brummagaem.  ’  ’ 

“Brummagaem  ?”  Paul  ejaculated,  while  his  eyes  wandered, 
by  a  movement  natural  at  the  moment,  over  the  luxurious 
room. 

“Ah,  they  make  it  so  well  to-day;  it’s  wonderfully  de¬ 
ceptive  !  ” 

“Is  it  deceptive  that  I  find  you  living  with  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  domestic  felicity — blessed  with  a  devoted,  accom¬ 
plished  wife,  with  children  whose  acquaintance  I  haven’t  yet 
had  the  pleasure  of  making,  but  who  must  be  delightful  young 
people,  from  what  I  know  of  their  parents?” 

“It’s  all  excellent,  my  dear  fellow — heaven  forbid  I  should 
deny  it.  I ’ve  made  a  great  deal  of  money ;  my  wife  has  known 
how  to  take  care  of  it,  to  use  it  without  wasting  it,  to  put  a 
good  bit  of  it  by,  to  make  it  fructify.  I’ve  got  a  loaf  on  the 
shelf;  I’ve  got  everything,  in  fact,  but  the  great  thing - ” 

“The  great  thing?” 

“The  sense  of  having  done  the  best — the  sense,  which  is 
the  real  life  of  the  artist  and  the  absence  of  which  is  his  death, 
of  having  drawn  from  his  intellectual  instrument  the  finest 
music  that  nature  had  hidden  in  it,  of  having  played  it  as  it 
should  be  played.  He  either  does  that  or  he  doesn’t — and  if  he 
doesn’t  he  isn’t  worth  speaking  of.  And  precisely  those  who 
really  know  don’t  speak  of  him.  He  may  still  hear  a  great 
chatter,  but  what  he  hears  most  is  the  incorruptible  silence 
of  Fame.  I  have  squared  her,  you  may  say,  for  my  little  hour 
— but  what  is  my  little  hour?  Don’t  imagine  for  a  moment 
I’m  such  a  cad  as  to  have  brought  you  down  here  to  abuse 
or  to  complain  of  my  wife  to  you.  She  is  a  woman  of  very 
distinguished  qualities,  to  whom  my  obligations  are  immense ; 
so  that,  if  you  please,  we  will  say  nothing  about  her.  My  boys 
— my  children  are  all  boys — are  straight  and  strong,  thank 
God;  and  have  no  poverty  of  growth  about  them,  no  penury 
of  needs.  I  receive,  periodically,  the  most  satisfactory  attesta- 
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tion  from  Harrow,  from  Oxford,  from  Sandhurst  (oh,  we  have 
done  the  best  for  them!)  of  their  being  living,  thriving,  con¬ 
suming  organisms.  ’  ’ 

“It  must  be  delightful  to  feel  that  the  son  of  one’s  loins 
is  at  Sandhurst,”  Paul  remarked  enthusiastically. 

‘  ‘  It  is — it ’s  charming.  Oh,  I ’m  a  patriot !  ’  ’ 

“Then  what  did  you  mean — the  other  night  at  Summer- 
soft — by  saying  that  children  are  a  curse?” 

“My  dear  fellow,  on  what  basis  are  we  talking?”  St.  George 
asked,  dropping  upon  the  sofa,  at  a  short  distance  from  his 
visitor.  Sitting  a  little  sideways  he  leaned  back  against  the 
opposite  arm  with  his  hands  raised  and  interlocked  behind  his 
head.  “On  the  supposition  that  a  certain  perfection  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  even  desirable — isn’t  it  so?  Well,  all  I  say  is  that 
one’s  children  interfere  with  perfection.  One’s  wife  interferes. 
Marriage  interferes.” 

“You  think  then  the  artist  shouldn’t  marry ?'” 

“He  does  so  at  his  peril — he  does  so  at  his  cost.” 

“'Not  even  when  his  wife  is  in  sympathy  with  his  work?” 

“She  never  is — she  can’t  be!  Women  don’t  know  what 
work  is.” 

“Surely,  they  work  themselves,”  Paul  Overt  objected. 

“Yes,  very  badly.  Oh,  of  course,  often,  they  think  they 
understand,  they  think  they  sympathise.  Then  it  is  that  they 
are  most  dangerous.  Their  idea  is  that  you  shall  do  a  great 
lot  and  get  a  great  lot  of  money.  Their  great  nobleness  and 
virtue,  their  exemplary  conscientiousness  as  British  females, 
is  in  keeping  you  up  to  that.  My  wife  makes  all  my  bargains 
with  my  publishers  for  me,  and  she  has  done  so  for  twenty 
years.  She  does  it  consummately  well ;  that ’s  why  I ’m  really 
pretty  well  off.  Are  you  not  the  father  of  their  innocent  babes, 
and  will  you  withhold  from  them  their  natural  sustenance? 
1  ou  asked  me  the  other  night  if  they  were  not  an  immense 
incentive.  Of  course  they  are— there’s  no  doubt  of  that!” 

“For  myself,  I  have  an  idea  I  need  incentives,”  Paul 
Overt  dropped. 

“Ah  well,  then,  n’en  parlous  plus!”  said  his  companion, 
smiling. 

‘You  are  an  incentive,  I  maintain,”  the  young  man  went 
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on.  “You  don’t  affect  me  in  the  way  you  apparently  would 
like  to.  Your  great  success  is  what  I  see — the  pomp  of  Ennis- 
more  Gardens!” 

“Success? — do  you  call  it  success  to  be  spoken  of  as  you 
would  speak  of  me  if  you  were  sitting  here  with  another 
artist— a  young  man  intelligent  and  sincere  like  yourself? 
Do  you  call  it  success  to  make  you  blush — as  you  would 
blush — if  some  foreign  critic  (some  fellow,  of  course,  I  mean, 
who  should  know  what  he  was  talking  about  and  should  have 
shown  you  he  did,  as  foreign  critics  like  to  show  it!)  were  to 
say  to  you :  ‘He’s  the  one,  in  this  country,  whom  they  consider 
the  most  perfect,  isn’t  he?’  Is  it  success  to  be  the  occasion 
of  a  young  Englishman’s  having  to  stammer  as  you  would 
have  to  stammer  at  such  a  moment  for  old  England?  No,  no; 
success  is  to  have  made  people  tremble  after  another  fashion. 
Do  try  it!” 

“Try  it?” 

“Try  to  do  some  really  good  work.” 

“Oh,  I  want  to,  heaven  knows!” 

“Well,  you  can’t  do  it  without  sacrifices;  don’t  believe 
that  for  a  moment,”  said  Henry  St.  George.  “I’ve  made  none. 
I ’ve  had  everything.  In  other  words,  I ’ve  missed  everything.  ’  ’ 

“You’ve  had  the  full,  rich,  masculine,  human,  general  life, 
with  all  the  responsibilities  and  duties  and  burdens  and  sor¬ 
rows  and  joys — all  the  domestic  and  social  initiations  and 
complications.  They  must  be  immensely  suggestive,  immensely 
amusing.  ’  ’ 

“Amusing?” 

“For  a  strong  man — yes.” 

“They’ve  given  me  subjects  without  number,  if  that’s 
what  you  mean;  but  they’ve  taken  away  at  the  same  time 
the  power  to  use  them.  I’ve  touched  a  thousand  things, 
but  which  one  of  them  have  I  turned  into  gold?  The  artist 
has  to  do  only  with  that — he  knows  nothing  of  any  baser 
metal.  I’ve  led  the  life  of  the  world,  with  my  wife  and  my 
progeny ;  the  clumsy,  expensive,  materialised,  brutalised, 
Philistine,  snobbish  life  of  London.  We’ve  got  everything 
handsome,  even  a  carriage- — we  are  prosperous,  hospitable, 
eminent  people.  But,  my  dear  fellow,  don’t  try  to  stultify 
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yourself  and  pretend  you  don’t  know  what  we  haven’t  got. 
It’s  bigger  than  all  the  rest.  Between  artists — come!  You 
know  as  well  as  you  sit  there  that  you  would  put  a  pistol-ball 
into  your  brain  if  you  had  written  my  books!” 

It  appeared  to  Paul  Overt  that  the  tremendous  talk 
promised  by  the  master  at  Summersoft  had  indeed  come  off, 
and  with  a  promptitude,  a  fulness,  with  which  his  young  im¬ 
agination  had  scarcely  reckoned.  His  companion  made  an 
immense  impression  on  him  and  he  throbbed  with  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  such  deep  soundings  and  such  strange  confidences. 
He  throbbed  indeed  with  the  conflict  of  his  feelings — be¬ 
wilderment  and  recognition  and  alarm,  enjoyment  and  pro¬ 
test. and  assent,  all  commingled  with  tenderness  (and  a  kind 
of  shame  in  the  participation,)  for  the  sores  and  bruises 
exhibited  by  so  fine  a  creature,  and  with  a  sense  of  the  tragic 
secret  that  he  nursed  under  his  trappings.  The  idea  of  his 
being  made  the  occasion  of  such  an  act  of  humility  made  him 
flush  and  pant,  at  the  same  time  that  his  perception,  in  certain 
directions,  had  been  too  much  awakened  to  conceal  from  him 
anything  that  St.  George  really  meant.  It  had  been  his  odd 
fortune  to  blow  upon  the  deep  waters,  to  make  them  surge 
and  break  in  waves  of  strange  eloquence.  He  launched  him¬ 
self  into  a  passionate  contradiction  of  his  host’s  last  declara¬ 
tion;  tried  to  enumerate  to  him  the  parts  of  his  work  he 
loved,  the  splendid  things  he  had  found  in  it,  beyond  the 
compass  of  any  other  writer  of  the  day.  St.  George  listened 
awhile,  courteously;  then  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on  Paul 
Overt ’s : 

“That’s  all  very  well;  and  if  your  idea  is  to  do  nothing 
better  there  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t  have  as  many 
good  things  as  I — as  many  human  and  material  appendages, 
as  many  sons  or  daughters,  a  wife  with  as  many  gowns,  a 
house  with  as  many  servants,  a  stable  with  as  many  horses,  a 
heart  with  as  many  aches.”  He  got  up  when  he  had  spoken 
thus,  and  then  stood  a  moment  near  the  sofa,  looking  down 
on  his  agitated  pupil.  “Are  you  possessed  of  any  money?” 
it  occurred  to  him  to  ask. 

“None  to  speak  of.” 

“Oh,  well,  there’s  no  reason  why  you  shouldn’t  make  a 
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goodish  income — if  you  set  about  it  the  right  way.  Study  me 
for  that — study  me  well.  You  may  really  have  a  carriage.” 

Paul  Overt  sat  there  for  some  moments  without  speaking. 
He  looked  straight  before  him — he  turned  over  many  things. 
His  friend  had  wandered  away  from  him,  taking  up  a  parcel 
of  letters  that  were  on  the  table  where  the  roll  of  proofs 
had  lain.  “What  was  the  book  Mrs.  St.  George  made  you  burn 
— the  one  she  didn’t  like?”  he  abruptly  inquired. 

“The  book  she  made  me  burn — how  did  you  know  that?” 
St.  George  looked  up  from  his  letters. 

“I  heard  her  speak  of  it  at  Summersoft. ” 

“Ah,  yes;  she’s  proud  of  it.  I  don’t  know — it  was  rather 
good.” 

“What  was  it  about?” 

“Let  me  see.”  And  St.  George  appeared  to  make  an  effort 
to  remember.  “Oh,  yes,  it  was  about  myself.”  Paul  Overt 
gave  an  irrepressible  groan  for  the  disappearance  of  such  a 
production,  and  the  elder  man  went  on :  “  Oh,  but  you  should 
write  it — you  should  do  me.  There’s  a  subject,  my  boy:  no 
end  of  stuff  in  it !  ” 

Again  Paul  was  silent,  but  after  a  little  he  spoke.  “Are 
there  no  women  that  really  understand — that  can  take  part 
in  a  sacrifice?” 

“How  can  they  take  part?  They  themselves  are  the  sacri¬ 
fice.  They’re  the  idol  and  the  altar  and  the  flame.” 

“Isn’t  there  even  one  who  sees  further?”  Paul  continued. 

For  a  moment  St.  George  made  no  answer  to  this;  then, 
having  torn  up  his  letters,  he  stood  before  his  disciple  again, 
ironic.  “Of  course  I  know  the  one  you  mean.  But  not  even 
Miss  Fancourt.” 

“I  thought  you  admired  her  so  much.” 

“It’s  impossible  to  admire  her  more.  Are  you  in  love  with 
her?”  St.  George  asked. 

“Yes,”  said  Paul  Overt. 

“Well,  then,  give  it  up.” 

Paul  stared.  “Give  up  my  love?” 

“Bless  me,  no;  your  idea.” 

“My  idea?” 

“The  one  you  talked  with  her  about.  The  idea  of  perfection.  ” 
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“She  would  help  it — she  would  help  it!”  cried  the  young 
man. 

“For  about  a  year — the  first  year,  yes.  After  that  she 
would  be  as  a  millstone  round  its  neck.” 

“Why,  she  has  a  passion  for  completeness,  for  good  work 
— for  everything  you  and  I  care  for  most.  ’  ’ 

“  ‘You  and  I'  is  charming,  my  dear  fellow!  She  has  it  in¬ 
deed,  but  she  would  have  a  still  greater  passion  for  her 
children;  and  very  proper  too.  She  would  insist  upon  every¬ 
thing’s  being  made  comfortable,  advantageous,  propitious 
for  them.  That  isn’t  the  artist’s  business.” 

‘  ‘  The  artist — the  artist !  Isn ’t  he  a  man  all  the  same  ?  ’  ’ 

St.  George  hesitated.  “Sometimes  I  really  think  not.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  what  he  has  to  do :  the  concentration,  the 
finish,  the  independence  that  he  must  strive  for,  from  the 
moment  that  he  begins  to  respect  his  work.  Ah,  my  young 
friend,  his  relation  to  women,  especially  in  matrimony,  is  at 
the  mercy  of  this  damning  fact — that  whereas  he  can  in  the 
nature  of  things  have  but  one  standard,  they  have  about 
fifty.  That’s  what  makes  them  so  superior,”  St.  George  added, 
laughing.  “Fancy  an  artist  with  a  plurality  of  standards,” 
he  went  on.  “To  do  it — to  do  it  and  make  it  divine  is  the  only 
thing  he  has  to  think  about.  ‘Is  it  done  or  not?’  is  his  only 
question.  Not  ‘Is  it  done  as  well  as  a  proper  solicitude  for  my 
dear  little  family  will  allow?’  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
relative,  nothing  to  do  with  a  dear  little  family!” 

“Then  you  don’t  allow  him  the  common  passions  and 
affections  of  men?” 

“Hasn’t  he  a  passion,  an  affection,  which  includes  all  the 
rest  ?  Besides,  let  him  have  all  the  passions  he  likes — if  he  only 
keeps  his  independence.  He  must  afford  to  be  poor.” 

Paul  Overt  slowly  got  up.. “Why  did  you  advise  me  to  make 
up  to  her,  then?” 

St.  George  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder.  “Because  she 
would  make  an  adorable  wife !  And  I  hadn ’t  read  you  then.  ’  ’ 

“I  wish  you  had  left  me  alone!”  murmured  the  young 
man. 

“I  didn’t  know  that  that  wasn’t  good  enough  for  you,” 
St.  George  continued. 
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“What  a  false  position,  what  a  condemnation  of  the  artist, 
that  he’s  a  mere  disfranchised  monk  and  can  produce  his 
effect  only  by  giving  up  personal  happiness.  What  an  arraign¬ 
ment  of  art!”  Paul  Overt  pursued,  with  a  trembling  voice. 

“Ah,  you  don’t  imagine,  by  chance,  that  I’m  defending 
art?  Arraignment,  I  should  think  so!  Happy  the  societies  in 
which  it  hasn’t  made  its  appearance;  for  from  the  moment  it 
comes  they  have  a  consuming  ache,  they  have  an  incurable 
corruption  in  their  bosom.  Assuredly,  the  artist  is  in  a  false 
position.  But  I  thought  we  were  taking  him  for  granted. 
Pardon  me,”  St.  George  continued;  “ Ginistrella  made  me!” 

Paul  Overt  stood  looking  at  the  floor — one  o  ’clock  struck, 
in  the  stillness,  from  a  neighbouring  churcli-tower.  “Do  you 
think  she  would  ever  look  at  me  ?  ”  he  asked  at  last. 

“Miss  Fancourt — as  a  suitor?  Why  shouldn’t  I  think  it? 
That’s  why  I’ve  tried  to  favour  you— I  have  had  a  little 
chance  or  two  of  bettering  your  opportunity.  ’  ’ 

“Excuse  my  asking  you,  but  do  you  mean  by  keeping  away 
yourself?”  Paul  said,  blushing. 

I  m  an  old  idiot  my  place  isn’t  there,”  St.  George  re¬ 
plied,  gravely. 

“I’m  nothing,  yet;  I’ve  no  fortune;  and  there  must  be  so 
many  others.” 

“You’re  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  genius.  I  think  you 
might  do  something.” 

‘  ‘  But  if  I  must  give  that  up — the  genius  ?  ’  ’ 

“Lots  of  people,  you  know,  think  I’ve  kept  mine.” 

“You  have  a  genius  for  torment!”  Paul  Overt  exclaimed; 
but  taking  his  companion’s  hand  in  farewell  as  a  mitigation 
of  this  judgment. 

“Poor  child,  I  do  bother  you.  Try,  try,  then!  I  think  your 
chances  are  good,  and  you’ll  win  a  great  prize.” 

Paul  held  the  other’s  hand  a  minute;  he  looked  into  his 
face.  “No,  I  am  an  artist — I  can’t  help  it!” 

“Ah,  show  it  then!”  St.  George  broke  out — “let  me  see 
before  I  die  the  thing  I  most  want,  the  thing  I  yearn  for — 
a  life  in  which  the  passion  is  really  intense.  If  you  can  be 
rare,  don’t  fail  of  it !  Think  what  it  is — how  it  counts — how  it 
lives  !”  They  had  moved  to  the  door  and  St.  George  had  closed 
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both  his  own  hands  over  that  of  his  companion.  Here  they 
paused  again  and  Paul  Overt  ejaculated  ‘  I  want  to  live ! 

“In  what  sense?” 

“In  the  greatest  sense.” 

“Well  then,  stick  to  it— see  it  through.” 

‘  ‘  With  your  sympathy — your  help  ?  ’  ’ 

“Count  on  that — you’ll  be  a  great  figure  to  me.  Count  on 
my  highest  appreciation,  my  devotion.  You’ll  give  me  satis¬ 
faction! — if  that  has  any  weight  with  you.”  And  as  Paul 
appeared  still  to  waver,  St.  George  added :  “Do  you  remember 
what  you  said  to  me  at  Summersoft  ?  ’  ’ 

“Something  infatuated,  no  doubt!” 

“  ‘I’ll  do  anything  in  the  world  you  tell  me.’  You  said 
that.  ’  ’ 

“And  you  hold  me  to  it?” 

“Ah,  what  am  I?”  sighed  the  master,  shaking  his  head. 

“Lord,  what  things  I  shall  have  to  do!”  Paul  almost 
moaned  as  he  turned  away. 


VI 

“It  goes  on  too  much  abroad — hang  abroad!”  These,  or 
something  like  them,  had  been  St.  George’s  remarkable  words 
in  relation  to  the  action  of  Ginistrella ;  and  yet,  though  they 
had  made  a  sharp  impression  on  Paul  Overt,  like  almost  all 
the  master’s  spoken  words,  the  young  man,  a  week  after  the 
conversation  I  have  narrated,  left  England  for  a  long  absence 
and  full  of  projects  of  work.  It  is  not  a  perversion  of  the 
truth  to  say  that  that  conversation  was  the  direct  cause  of  his 
departure.  If  the  oral  utterance  of  the  eminent  writer  had  the 
privilege  of  moving  him  deeply  it  was  especially  on  his  turn¬ 
ing  it  over  at  leisure,  hours  and  days  afterward,  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  yield  its  full  meaning  and  exhibit  its  extreme  im¬ 
portance.  He  spent  the  summer  in  Switzerland,  and  having, 
in  September,  begun  a  new  task,  he  determined  not  to  cross  the 
Alps  till  he  should  have  made  a  good  start.  To  this  end  he  re¬ 
turned  to  a  quiet  corner  that  he  knew  well,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  within  sight  of  the  towers  of  Chillon:  a 
region  and  a  view  for  which  he  had  an  affection  springing 
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from  old  associations,  capable  of  mysterious  little  revivals  and 
refreshments.  Here  he  lingered  late,  till  the  snow  was  on  the 
nearer  hills,  almost  down  to  the  limit  to  which  he  could  climb 
when  his  stint  was  done,  on  the  shortening  afternoons.  The 
autumn  was  tine,  the  lake  was  blue,  and  his  book  took  form 
and  direction.  These  circumstances,  for  the  time,  embroidered 
his  life,  and  he  suffered  it  to  cover  him  with  its  mantle.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  he  appeared  to  himself  to  have  learned 
St.  George’s  lesson  by  heart — to  have  tested  and  proved  its 
doctrine.  Nevertheless  he  did  a  very  inconsistent  thing:  before 
crossing  the  Alps  he  wrote  to  Marian  Fancourt.  He  was  aware 
of  the  perversity  of  this  act,  and  it  was  only  as  a  luxury,  an 
amusement,  the  reward  of  a  strenuous  autumn,  that  he  justi¬ 
fied  it.  She  had  not  asked  any  such  favour  of  him  when  he 
went  to  see  her  three  days  before  he  left  London — three  days 
after  their  dinner  in  Ennismore  Gardens.  It  is  true  that  she 
had  no  reason  to,  for  he  had  not  mentioned  that  he  was  on  the 
eve  of  such  an  excursion.  He  hadn’t  mentioned  it  because  he 
didn’t  know  it;  it  was  that  particular  visit  that  made  the 
matter  clear.  He  had  paid  the  visit  to  see  how  much  he  really 
cared  for  her,  and  quick  departure,  without  so  much  as  a 
farewell,  was  the  sequel  to  this  inquiry,  the  answer  to  which 
had  been  a  distinct  superlative.  When  he  wrote  to  her  from 
Clarens  he  noted  that  he  owed  her  an  explanation  (more  than 
three  months  after!)  for  the  omission  of  such  a  form. 

She  answered  him  briefly  but  very  promptly,  and  gave  him 
a  striking  piece  of  news :  the  death,  a  week  before,  of  Mrs.  St. 
George.  This  exemplary  woman  had  succumbed,  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  a  violent  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs — he 
would  remember  that  for  a  long  time  she  had  been  delicate. 
Miss  Fancourt  added  that  she  heard  her  husband  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  blow;  he  would  miss  her  unspeakably — 
she  had  been  everything  to  him.  Paul  Overt  immediately 
wrote  to  St.  George.  He  had  wished  to  remain  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  him,  but  had  hitherto  lacked  the  right  excuse  for 
troubling  so  busy  a  man.  Their  long  nocturnal  talk  came 
back  to  him  in  every  detail,  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  ex¬ 
pressing  a  cordial  sympathy  with  the  head  of  the  profession, 
Tor  had  not  that  very  talk  made  it  clear  that  the  accomplished 
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lady  was  the  influence  that  ruled  his  life?  What  catastrophe 
could  be  more  cruel  than  the  extinction  of  such  an  influence? 
This  was  exactly  the  tone  that  St.  George  took  in  answering  his 
young  friend,  upwards  of  a  month  later.  He  made  no  allusion, 
of  course,  to  their  important  discussion.  He  spoke  of  his  wife 
as  frankly  and  generously  as  if  he  had  quite  forgotten  that 
occasion,  and  the  feeling  of  deep  bereavement  was  visible  in 
his  words.  ‘  ‘  She  took  everything  off  my  hands — off  my  mind. 
She  carried  on  our  life  with  the  greatest  art,  the  rarest  devo¬ 
tion,  and  I  was  free,  as  few  men  can  have  been,  to  drive  my 
pen,  to  shut  myself  up  with  my  trade.  This  was  a  rare  service 
—the  highest  she  could  have  rendered  me.  Would  I  could  have 
acknowledged  it  more  fitly  !  ’  ’ 

A  certain  bewilderment,  for  Paul  Overt,  disengaged  itself 
from  these  remarks:  they  struck  him  as.  a  contradiction,  a 
retractation.  He  had  certainly  not  expected  his  correspondent 
to  rejoice  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  it  was  perfectly  in  order 
that  the  rupture  of  a  tie  of  more  than  twenty  years  should 
have  left  him  sore.  But  if  she  was  such  a  benefactress  as  that, 
what  in  the  name  of  consistency  had  St.  George  meant  by 
turning  him  upside  down  that  night — by  dosing  him  to  that 
degree,  at  the  most  sensitive  hour  of  his  life,  with  the  doctrine 
of  renunciation?  If  Mrs.  St.  George  was  an  irreparable  loss, 
then  her  husband’s  inspired  advice  had  been  a  bad  joke  and 
renunciation  was  a  mistake.  Overt  was  on  the  point  of  rush¬ 
ing’  back  to  London  to  show  that,  for  his  part,  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  consider  it  so,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  take 
the  manuscript  of  the  first  chapters  of  his  new  book  out  of  his 
table-drawer,  to  insert  it  into  a  pocket  of  his  portmanteau. 
This  led  to  his  catching  a  glimpse  of  some  pages  he  had  not 
looked  at  for  months,  and  that  accident,  in  turn,  to  his  being 
struck  with  the  high  promise  they  contained — a  rare  result 
of  such  retrospections,  which  it  was  his  habit  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible.  They  usually  made  him  feel  that  the  glow  of  com¬ 
position  might  be  a  purely  subjective  and  a  very  barren  emo¬ 
tion.  On  this  occasion  a  certain  belief  in  himself  disengaged 
itself  whimsically  from  the  serried  erasures  of  his  first  draft, 
making  him  think  it  best  after  all  to  carry  out  his  present 
experiment  to  the  end.  If  he  could  write  as  well  as  that  under 
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the  influence  of  renunciation,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  change  the 
conditions  before  the  termination  of  the  work.  He  would  go 
back  to  London  of  course,  but  he  would  go  back  only  when  he 
should  have  finished  his  book.  This  was  the  vow  he  privately 
made,  restoring  his  manuscript  to  the  table-drawer.  It  may  be 
added  that  it  took  him  a  long  time  to  finish  his  book,  for  the 
subject  was  as  difficult  as  it  was  fine  and  he  was  literally 
embarrassed  by  the  fulness  of  his  notes.  Something  within 
him  told  him  that  he  must  make  it  supremely  good — other¬ 
wise  he  should  lack,  as  regards  his  private  behaviour,  a  hand¬ 
some  excuse.  He  had  a  horror  of  this  deficiency  and  found 
himself  as  firm  as  need  be  on  the  question  of  the  lamp  and  the 
file.  He  crossed  the  Alps  at  last  and  spent  the  winter,  the 
spring,  the  ensuing  summer,  in  Italy,  where  still,  at  the  end 
of  a  twelvemonth,  his  task  was  unachieved.  ‘  ‘  Stick  to  it — see  it 
through  :  ’  ’  this  general  injunction  of  St.  George ’s  was  good  also 
for  the  particular  case.  He  applied  it  to  the  utmost,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  when  in  its  slow  order,  the  summer  had  come  round 
again  he  felt  that  he  had  given  all  that  was  in  him.  This  time 
he  put  his  papers  into  his  portmanteau,  with  the  address  of 
his  publisher  attached,  and  took  his  way  northward. 

He  had  been  absent  from  London  for  two  years — two  years 
which  were  a  long  period  and  had  made  such  a  difference  in 
his  own  life  (through  the  production  of  a  novel  far  stronger, 
he  believed,  than  Ginistrella )  that  he  turned  out  into  Picca¬ 
dilly,  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  with  an  indefinite  expecta¬ 
tion  of  changes,  of  finding  that  things  had  happened.  But 
there  were  few  transformations  in  Piccadilly  (only  three  or 
four  big  red  houses  where  there  had  been  low  black  ones), 
and  the  brightness  of  the  end  of  June  peeped  through  the 
rusty  railings  of  the  Green  Park  and  glittered  in  the  varnish 
of  the  rolling  carriages  as  he  had  seen  it  in  other,  more  cur¬ 
sory  Junes.  It  was  a  greeting  that  he  appreciated;  it  seemed 
friendly  and  pointed,  added  to  the  exhilaration  of  his  finished 
book,  of  his  having  his  own  country  and  the  huge,  oppressive, 
amusing  city  that  suggested  everything,  that  contained  every¬ 
thing,  under  his  hand  again.  “Stay  at  home  and  do  things 
here — do  subjects  we  can  measure,”  St.  George  had  said;  and 
now  it  appeared  to  him  that  he  should  ask  nothing  better 
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than  to  stay  at  home  for  ever.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he  took  his 
way  to  Manchester  Square,  looking  out  for  a  number  he  had 
not  forgotten.  Miss  Fancourt,  however,  was  not  within,  so 
that  he  turned,  rather  dejectedly,  from  the  door.  This  move¬ 
ment  brought  him  face  to  face  with  a  gentleman  who  was  ap¬ 
proaching  it  and  whom  he  promptly  perceived  to  be  Miss 
Farlcourt’s  father.  Paul  saluted  this  personage,  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  returned  his  greeting  with  his  customary  good  manner — - 
a  manner  so  good,  however,  that  you  could  never  tell  whether 
it  meant  that  he  placed  you.  Paul  Overt  felt  the  impulse  to 
speak  to  him ;  then,  hesitating,  became  conscious  both  that  he 
had  nothing  particular  to  say  and  that  though  the  old  soldier 
remembered  him  he  remembered  him  wrong.  He  therefore 
passed  on,  without  calculating  on  the  irresistible  effect  that  his 
own  evident  recognition  would  have  upon  the  General,  who 
never  neglected  a  chance  to  gossip.  Our  young  man's  face 
was  expressive,  and  observation  seldom  let  it  pass.  He  had  not 
taken  ten  steps  before  he  heard  himself  called  after  with  a 
friendly,  semi-articulate  “A — I  beg  your  pardon!”  He 
turned  round  and  the  General,  smiling  at  him  from  the  steps, 
said:  “Won’t  you  come  in?  I  won’t  leave  you  the  advantage 
of  me!”  Paul  declined  to  come  in,  and  then  was  sorry  he  had 
done  so,  for  Miss  Fancourt,  so  late  in  the  afternoon,  might 
return  at  any  moment.  But  her  father  gave  him  no  second 
chance;  he  appeared  mainly  to  wish  not  to  have  struck  him 
as  inhospitable.  A  further  look  at  the  visitor  told  him  more 
about  him,  enough  at  least  to  enable  him  to  say— “You’ve 
come  back,  you’ve  come  back?”  Paul  was  on  the  point  of 
replying  that  he  had  come  back  the  night  before,  but  he  be¬ 
thought  himself  to  suppress  this  strong  light  on  the  immediacy 
of  his  visit,  and,  giving  merely  a  general  assent,  remarked  that 
he  was  extremely  sorry  not  to  have  found  Miss  Fancourt.  He 
had  come  late,  in  the  hope  that  she  would  be  in.  “I’ll  tell  her 

I’ll  tell  her,”  said  the  old  man;  and  then  he  added  quickly, 
gallantly,  “You’ll  be  giving  us  something  new?  It’s  a  long 
time,  isn ’t  it  ?  ”  Now  he  remembered  him  right. 

“Rather  long.  I’m  very  slow,”  said  Paul.  “I  met  you  at 
Summersoft  a  long  time  ago.” 

Oh,  yes,  with  Henry  St.  George.  I  remember  very  well. 
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Before  his  poor  wife - ”  General  Fancourt  paused  a  mo¬ 

ment,  smiling  a  little  less.  ‘  ‘  I  daresay  you  know.  ’  ’ 

“About  Mrs.  St.  George’s  death?  Oh,  yes,  I  heard  at  the 
time.” 

“Oh,  no;  I  mean — I  mean  he’s  to  be  married.” 

“Ah!  I’ve  not  heard  that.”  Just  as  Paul  was  about  to  add, 
“To  whom?”  the  General  crossed  his  intention  with  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

“When  did  you  come  back?  I  know  you’ve  been  away — 
from  my  daughter.  She  was  very  sorry.  You  ought  to  give  her 
something  new.” 

“I  came  back  last  night,”  said  our  young  man,  to  whom 
something  had  occurred  which  made  his  speech,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  a  little  thick. 

“Ah,  most  kind  of  you  to  come  so  soon.  Couldn’t  you  turn 
up  at  dinner?” 

‘  ‘  At  dinner  ?  ’  ’  Paul  Overt  repeated,  not  liking  to  ask  whom 
St.  George  was  going  to  marry,  but  thinking  only  of  that. 

“There  are  several  people,  I  believe.  Certainly  St.  George. 
Or  afterwards,  if  you  like  better.  I  believe  my  daughter 

expects - ”  He  appeared  to  notice  something  in  Overt’s 

upward  face  (on  his  steps  he  stood  higher)  which  led  him  to 
interrupt  himself,  and  the  interruption  gave  him  a  momen¬ 
tary  sense  of  awkwardness,  from  which  he  sought  a  quick 
issue.  “Perhaps  then  you  haven’t  heard  she’s  to  be  married.” 

“To  be  married?”  Paul  stared. 

“To  Mr.  St.  George — it  has  just  been  settled.  Odd  marriage, 
isn ’t  it  ?  ”  Paul  uttered  no  opinion  on  this  point :  he  only  con¬ 
tinued  to  stare.  “But  I  daresay  it  will  do — she’s  so  awfully 
literary!”  said  the  General. 

Paul  had  turned  very  red.  “Oh,  it’s  a  surprise — very  inter¬ 
esting,  very  charming!  I’m  afraid  I  can’t  dine — so  many 
thanks !  ’  ’ 

“Well,  you  must  come' to  the  wedding!”  cried  the  General. 
“Oh,  I  remember  that  day  at  Summersoft.  He’s  a  very  good 
fellow.” 

“Charming — charming!”  Paul  stammered,  retreating.  He 
shook  hands  with  the  General  and  got  off.  His  face  was  red 
and  he  had  the  sense  of  its  growing  more  and  more  crimson. 
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All  the  evening  at  home — he  went  straight  to  his  rooms  and 
Remained  there  dinnerless — his  cheek  burned  at  intervals  as 
if  it  had  been  smitten.  He  didn’t  understand  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  him,  what  trick  had  been  played  him,  what  treachery 
practised.  “None,  none,”  he  said  to  himself.  “I’ve  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I ’m  out  of  it — it ’s  none  of  my  business.  ’  ’  But  that 
bewildered  murmur  was  followed  again  and  again  by  the  in¬ 
congruous  ejaculation — “Was  it  a  plan — was  it  a  plan?” 
Sometimes  he  cried  to  himself,  breathless,  ‘  ‘  Am  I  a  dupe — am 
I  a  dupe?”  If  he  was,  he  was  an  absurd,  and  abject  one.  It 
seemed  to  him  he  had  never  lost  her  till  now.  He  had  re¬ 
nounced  her,  yes;  but  that  was  another  affair — that  was  a 
closed  but  not  a  locked  door.  Now  he  felt  as  if  the  door  had 
been  slammed  in  his  face.  Did  he  expect  her  to  wait — was  she 
to  give  him  his  time  like  that:  two  years  at  a  stretch?  He 
didn’t  know  what  he  had  expected — he  only  knew  what  he 
hadn’t.  It  wasn’t  this— it  wasn’t  this.  Mystification,  bitter¬ 
ness  and  wrath  rose  and  boiled  in  him  when  he  thought  of  the 
deference,  the  devotion,  the  credulity  with  which  he  had  lis¬ 
tened  to  St.  George.  The  evening  wore  on  and  the  light  was 
long;  but  even  when  it  had  darkened  he  remained  without  a 
lamp.  He  had  flung  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  he  lay  there 
through  the  hours  with  his  eyes  either  closed  or  gazing  into 
the  gloom,  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  teaching  himself  to  bear 
something,  to  bear  having  been  made  a  fool  of.  He  had  made  it 
too  easy  that  idea  passed  over  him  like  a  hot  wave.  Sud¬ 
denly,  as  he  heard  eleven  o’clock  strike,  he  jumped  up,  remem¬ 
bering  what  General  Fancourt  had  said  about  his  coming  after 
dinner.  He  would  go — he  would  see  her  at  least ;  perhaps  he 
should  see  what  it  meant.  He  felt  as  if  some  of  the  elements  of 
a  hard  sum  had  been  given  him  and  the  others  were  wanting : 
he  couldn’t  do  his  sum  till  he  was  in  possession  of  them  all. 

He  dressed  quickly,  so  that  by  half-past  eleven  he  was  at 
Manchester  Square.  There  were  a  good  many  carriages  at  the 
door  a  party  was  going  on ;  a  circumstance  which  at  the  last 
gave  him  a  slight  relief,  for  now  he  would  rather  see  her  in  a 
crowd.  People  passed  him  on  the  staircase;  they  were  going 
away,  going  on,  ’  with  the  hunted,  herdlike  movement  of 
London  society  at  night.  But  sundry  groups  remained  in  the 
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drawing-room,  and  it  was  some  minutes,  as  she  didn’t  hear 
him  announced,  before  he  discovered  her  and  spoke  to  her.  In 
this  short  interval  he  had  perceived  that  St.  George  was  there, 
talking  to  a  lady  before  the  fireplace ;  but  he  looked  away  from 
him,  for  the  moment,  and  therefore  failed  to  see  whether  the 
author  of  Shadoumiere  noticed  him.  At  all  events  he  didn’t 
come  to  him.  Miss  Fancourt  did,  as  soon  as  she  saw  him ;  she 
almost  rushed  at  him,  smiling,  rustling,  radiant,  beautiful. 
He  had  forgotten  what  her  head,  what  her  face  offered  to  the 
sight ;  she  was  in  white,  there  were  gold  figures  on  her  dress, 
and  her  hair  was  like  a  casque  of  gold.  In  a  single  moment  he 
saw  she  was  happy,  happy  with  a  kind  of  aggressiveness,  of 
splendour.  But  she  would  not  speak  to  him  of  that,  she  would 
speak  only  of  himself. 

“I’m  so  delighted;  my  father  told  me.  How  kind  of  you  to 
come !  ’  ’  She  struck  him  as  so  fresh  and  brave,  while  his  eyes 
moved  over  her,  that  he  said  to  himself,  irresistibly :  ‘  ‘  Why  to 
him,  why  not  to  youth,  to  strength,  to  ambition,  to  a  future? 
Why,  in  her  rich  young  capacity,  to  failure,  to  abdication,  to 
superannuation?”  In  his  thought,  at  that  sharp  moment,  he 
blasphemed  even  against  all  that  had  been  left  of  his  faith  in 
the  peccable  master.  “I’m  so  sorry  I  missed  you,”  she  went 
on.  “My  father  told  me.  How  charming  of  you  to  have  come  so 
soon !  ’  ’ 

“Does  that  surprise  you?”  Paul  Overt  asked. 

“The  first  day?  No,  from  you — nothing  that’s  nice.”  She 
was  interrupted  by  a  lady  who  bade  her  good-night,  and  he 
seemed  to  read  that  it  cost  her  nothing  to  speak  to  one  in  that 
tone;  it  was  her  old  bounteous,  demonstrative  way,  with  a 
certain  added  amplitude  that  time  had  brought;  and  if  it 
began  to  operate  on  the  spot,  at  such  a  juncture  in  her  history, 
perhaps  in  the  other  days  too  it  had  meant  just  as  little  or  as 
much — a  sort  of  mechanical  charity,  with  the  difference  now 
that  she  was  satisfied,  ready  to  give  but  asking  nothing.  Oh, 
she  was  satisfied — and  why  shouldn’t  she  be?  Why  shouldn’t 
she  have  been  surprised  at  his  coming  the  first  day — for  all 
the  good  she  had  ever  got  from  him  ?  As  the  lady  continued  to 
hold  her  attention  Paul  Overt  turned  from  her  with  a  strange 
irritation  in  his  complicated  artistic  soul  and  a  kind  of  dis- 
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interested  disappointment.  She  was  so  happy  that  it  was 
almost  stupid— it  seemed  to  deny  the  extraordinary  intelli¬ 
gence  he  had  formerly  found  in  her.  Didn’t  she  know  how 
bad  St.  George  could  be,  hadn’t  she  perceived  the  deplorable 
thinness — ?  If  she  didn’t  she  was  nothing,  and  if  she  did 
why  such  an  insolence  of  serenity?  This  question  expired  as 
our  young  man’s  eyes  settled  at  last  upon  the  genius  who  had 
advised  him  in  a  great  crisis.  St.  George  was  still  before  the 
chimney-piece,  but  now  he  was  alone  (fixed,  waiting,  as  if  he 
meant  to  remain  after  every  one),  and  he  met  the  clouded 
gaze  of  the  young  friend  who  was  tormented  with  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  whether  he  had  the  right  (which  his  resentment 
would  have  enjoyed,)  to  regard  himself  as  his  victim.  Some¬ 
how,  the  fantastic  inquiry  I  have  just  noted  was  answered  by 
St.  George’s  aspect.  It  was  as  fine  in  its  way  as  Marian  Fan- 
court’s — it  denoted  the  happy  human  being;  but  somehow 
it  represented  to  Paul  Overt  that  the  author  of  Shadowmere 
had  now  definitely  ceased  to  count — ceased  to  count  as  a 
writer.  As  he  smiled  a  welcome  across  the  room  he  was  almost 
banal,  he  was  almost  smug.  Paul  had  the  impression  that  for 
a  moment  he  hesitated  to  make  a  movement  forward,  as  if  he 
had  a  bad  conscience ;  but  the  next  they  had  met  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  and  had  shaken  hands,  expressively,  cordially  on 
St.  George ’s  part.  Then  they  had  passed  together  to  where  the 
elder  man  had  been  standing,  while  St.  George  said:  “I  hope 
you  are  never  going  away  again.  I  have  been  dining  here ;  the 
General  told  me.”  He  was  handsome,  he  was  young,  he  looked 
as  if  he  had  still  a  great  fund  of  life.  He  bent  the  friendliest, 
most  unconfessing  eyes  upon  Paul  Overt ;  asked  him  about 
everything,  his  health,  his  plans,  his  late  occupations,  the  new 
book.  “When  will  it  be  out — soon,  soon,  I  hope?  Splendid,  eh? 
That ’s  right ;  you  ’re  a  comfort !  I ’ve  read  you  all  over  again, 
the  last  six  months.”  Paul  waited  to  see  if  he  would  tell  him 
what  the  General  had  told  him  in  the  afternoon,  and  what 
Miss  Fancourt,  verbally  at  least,  of  course  had  not.  But  as  it 
didn’t  come  out  he  asked  at  last:  “Is  it  true,  the  great  news 
I  hear,  that  you  ’re  to  be  married  ?  ’  ’ 

“Ah,  you  have  heard  it  then?” 

“Didn’t  the  General  tell  you?”  Paul  Overt  went  on. 
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“Tell  me  what?” 

“That  he  mentioned  it  to  me  this  afternoon?” 

“My  dear  fellow,  I  don’t  remember.  We’ve  been  in  the  midst 
of  people.  I’m  sorry,  in  that  case,  that  I  lose  the  pleasure, 
myself,  of  announcing  to  you  a  fact  that  touches  me  so 
nearly.  It  is  a  fact,  strange  as  it  may  appear.  It  has  only  just 
become  one.  Isn’t  it  ridiculous?”  St.  George  made  this  speech 
without  confusion,  but  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  Paul  could 
see,  without  latent  impudence.  It  appeared  to  his  interlocutor 
that,  to  talk  so  comfortably  and  coolly,  he  must  simply  have 
forgotten  what  had  passed  between  them.  His  next  words,  how¬ 
ever,  showed  that  he  had  not,  and  they  had,  as  an  appeal  to 
Paul’s  own  memory,  an  effect  which  would  have  been  ludi¬ 
crous  if  it  had  not  been  cruel.  “Do  you  recollect  the  talk  we 
had  at  my  house  that  night,  into  which  Miss  Fancourt’s  name 
entered  ?  I ’ve  often  thought  of  it  since.  ’  ’ 

“Yes- — no  wonder  you  said  what  you  did,”  said  Paul, 
looking  at  him. 

“In  the  light  of  the  present  occasion?  Ah !  but  there  was  no 
light  then.  How  could  I  have  foreseen  this  hour  ?  ’  ’ 

“Didn ’t  you  think  it  probable  ?  ’  ’ 

“Upon  my  honour,  no,”  said  Henry  St.  George.  “Certainly, 
I  owe  you  that  assurance.  Think  how  my  situation  has 
changed.  ’  ’ 

“I  see — I  see,”  Paul  murmured. 

His  companion  went  on,  as  if,  now  that  the  subject  had 
been  broached,  he  was,  as  a  man  of  imagination  and  tact, 
perfectly  ready  to  give  every  satisfaction— being  able  to  enter 
fully  into  everything  another  might  feel.  “But  it  s  not  only 
that_for  honestly,  at  my  age,  I  never  dreamed— a  widower, 
with  big  boys  and  with  so  little  else !  It  has  turned  out  differ¬ 
ently  from  any  possible  calculation,  and  I  am  fortunate  be¬ 
yond  all  measure.  She  has  been  so  free,  and  yet  she  consents. 
Better  than  any  one  else  perhaps— for  I  remember  how  you 
liked  her,  before  you  went  away,  and  how  she  liked  you  you 

can  intelligently  congratulate  me.” 

6 i £jtie  has  been  so  free !’’  Those  words  made  a  great  impres¬ 
sion  on  Paul  Overt,  and  he  almost  writhed  under  that  irony  in 
them  as  to  which  it  little  mattered  whether  it  was  intentional 
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or  casual.  Of  course  she  had  been  free  and,  appreciably  per¬ 
haps,  by  his  own  act ;  for  was  not  St.  George ’s  allusion  to  her 
having  liked  him  a  part  of  the  irony  too  ?  ‘  ‘  I  thought  that  by 
your  theory  you  disapproved  of  a  writer’s  marrying.” 

‘  ‘  Surely — surely.  But  you  don ’t  call  me  a  writer  ?  ’  ’ 

“You  ought  to  be  ashamed,”  said  Paul. 

“Ashamed  of  marrying  again?” 

“I  won’t  say  that — but  ashamed  of  your  reasons.” 

“You  must  let  me  judge  of  them,  my  friend.” 

“Yes;  why  not?  For  you  judged  wonderfully  of  mine.” 

The  tone  of  these  words  appeared  suddenly,  for  Henry  St. 
George,  to  suggest  the  unsuspected.  He  stared  as  if  he  read  a 
bitterness  in  them.  “Don’t  you  think  I  have  acted  fair?” 

“You  might  have  told  me  at  the  time,  perhaps.” 

“My  dear  fellow,  when  I  say  I  couldn’t  pierce  futurity!” 

“I  mean  afterwards.” 

St.  George  hesitated.  “After  my  wife’s  death?” 

“When  this  idea  came  to  you.” 

“Ah,  never,  never!  I  wanted  to  save  you,  rare  and  precious 
as  you  are.” 

“Are  you  marrying  Miss  Fancourt  to  save  me?” 

“Not  absolutely,  but  it  adds  to  the  pleasure.  I  shall  be  the 
making  of  you,”  said  St.  George,  smiling.  “I  was  greatly 
struck,  after  our  talk,  with  the  resolute  way  you  quitted  the 
country  and  still  more,  perhaps,  with  your  force  of  character 
in  remaining  abroad.  You’re  very  strong — you’re  wonderfully 
strong.” 

Paul  Overt  tried  to  sound  his  pleasant  eyes;  the  strange 
thing  was  that  he  appeared  sincere — not  a  mocking  fiend.  He 
turned  away,  and  as  he  did  so  he  heard  St.  George  say  some¬ 
thing  about  his  giving  them  the  proof,  being  the  joy  of  his  old 
age.  He  faced  him  again,  taking  another  look.  “Do  you  mean 
to  say  you’ve  stopped  writing?” 

“My  dear  fellow,  of  course  I  have.  It’s  too  late.  Didn’t  I 
tell  you  ?  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  I  can ’t  believe  it !  ” 

“Of  course  you  can’t — with  your  own  talent!  No,  no;  for 
the  rest  of  my  life  I  shall  only  read  you.” 

“Does  she  know  that — Miss  Fancourt?” 
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“She  will — she  will.”  Our  young1  man  wondered  whether 
St.  George  meant  this  as  a  covert  intimation  that  the  as¬ 
sistance  he  should  derive  from  that  young  lady’s  fortune, 
moderate  as  it  was,  would  make  the  difference  of  putting  it  in 
his  power  to  cease  to  work,  ungratefully,  an  exhausted  vein. 
Somehow,  standing  there  in  the  ripeness  of  his  successful  man¬ 
hood,  he  did  not  suggest  that  any  of  his  veins  were  exhausted. 
“Don’t  you  remember  the  moral  I  offered  myself  to  you — 
that  night — as  pointing?”  St.  George  continued.  “Consider, 
at  any  rate,  the  warning  I  am  at  present.” 

This  was  too  much — he  was  the  mocking  fiend.  Paul  sepa¬ 
rated  from  him  with  a  mere  nod  for  good-night ;  the  sense  that 
he  might  come  back  to  him  some  time  in  the  far  future  but 
could  not  fraternise  with  him  now.  It  was  necessary  to  his 
sore  spirit  to  believe  for  the  hour  that  he  had  a  grievance — 
all  the  more  cruel  for  not  being  a  legal  one.  It  was  doubtless 
in  the  attitude  of  hugging  this  wrong  that  he  descended  the 
stairs  without  taking  leave  of  Miss  Fancourt,  who  had  not  been 
in  view  at  the  moment  he  quitted  the  room.  He  was  glad  to  get 
out  into  the  honest,  dusky,  unsophisticating  night,  to  move 
fast,  to  take  his  way  home  on  foot.  He  walked  a  long  time, 
missing  his  way,  not  thinking  of  it.  He  was  thinking  of  too 
many  other  things.  His  steps  recovered  their  direction,  how¬ 
ever,  and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  he  found  himself  before  his 
door,  in  the  small,  inexpensive,  empty  street.  He  lingered, 
questioning  himself  still,  before  going  in,  with  nothing  around 
and  above  him  but  moonless  blackness,  a  bad  lamp  or  two  and 
a  few  far-away  dim  stars.  To  these  last  faint  features  he  raised 
his  eyes ;  he  had  been  saying  to  himself  that  there  would  have 
been  mockery  indeed  if  now,  on  his  new  foundation,  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  St.  George  should  put  forth  something  with  his  early 
quality — something  of  the  type  of  Shadowmere  and  finer  than 
his  finest.  Greatly  as  he  admired  his  talent  Paul  literally  hoped 
such  an  incident  would  not  occur ;  it  seemed  to  him  just  then 
that  he  scarcely  should  be  able  to  endure  it.  St.  George ’s  words 
were  still  in  his  ears,  “You’re  very  strong — wonderfully 
strong.”  Was  he  really?  Certainly,  he  would  have  to  be;  and 
it  would  be  a  sort  of  revenge.  Is  he?  the  reader  may  ask  in 
turn,  if  his  interest  has  followed  the  perplexed  young  man  so 
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far.  The  best  answer  to  that  perhaps  is  that  he  is  doing  his 
best  but  that  it  is  too  soon  to  say.  When  the  new  book  came 
out  in  the  autumn  Mr.  and  Mrs.  St.  George  found  it  really 
magnificent.  The  former  still  has  published  nothing,  but  Paul 
Overt  does  not  even  yet  feel  safe.  I  may  say  for  him,  however, 
that  if  this  event  were  to  befall  he  would  really  be  the  very 
first  to  appreciate  it :  which  is  perhaps  a  proof  that  St.  George 
was  essentially  right  and  that  Nature  dedicated  him  to  in¬ 
tellectual,  not  to  personal  passion. 


A  DILL  PICKLE  1 


Katherine  Mansfield 

And  then,  after  six  years,  she  saw  him  again.  He  was 
seated  at  one  of  those  little  bamboo  tables  decorated  with  a 
Japanese  vase  of  paper  daffodils.  There  was  a  tall  plate  of 
fruit  in  front  of  him,  and  very  carefully,  in  a  way  she  recog¬ 
nized  immediately  as  his  “special”  way,  he  was  peeling  an 
orange. 

He  must  have  felt  that  shock  of  recognition  in  her  for  he 
looked  up  and  met  her  eyes.  Incredible !  He  didn ’t  know  her ! 
She  smiled;  he  frowned.  She  came  towards  him.  He  closed  his 
eyes  an  instant,  but  opening  them  his  face  lit  up  as  though  he 
had  struck  a  match  in  a  dark  room.  He  laid  down  the  orange 
and  pushed  back  his  chair,  and  she  took  her  little  warm  hand 
out  of  her  muff  and  gave  it  to  him. 

“Vera!”  he  exclaimed.  “How  strange.  Really,  for  a  moment 
I  didn’t  know  you.  Won’t  you  sit  down?  You’ve  had  lunch? 
Won’t  you  have  some  coffee?” 

She  hesitated,  but  of  course  she  meant  to. 

“Yes,  I’d  like  some  coffee.”  And  she  sat  down  opposite 
him. 

“You’ve  changed.  You’ve  changed  very  much,”  he  said, 
staring  at  her  with  that  eager,  lighted  look.  “You  look  so  well. 
I ’ve  never  seen  you  look  so  well  before.  ’  ’ 

“Really?”  She  raised  her  veil  and  unbuttoned  her  high  fur 
collar.  “I  don’t  feel  very  well.  I  can’t  bear  this  weather,  you 
know.  ’  ’ 

“Ah,  no.  You  hate  the  cold.  ...” 

“Loathe  it.”  She  shuddered.  “And  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
the  older  one  grows  ...” 

1  Reprinted  from  Bliss,  by  Katherine  Mansfield,  by  and  with  permission 
of  and  special  arrangement  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  authorize^ 
publishers. 
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He  interrupted  her.  “Excuse  me,”  and  tapped  on  the  table 
for  the  waitress.  “Please  bring  some  coffee  and  cream.”  To 
her:  “You  are  sure  you  won’t  eat  anything?  Some  fruit,  per¬ 
haps.  The  fruit  here  is  very  good.” 

“No,  thanks.  Nothing.” 

“Then  that’s  settled.”  And  smiling  just  a  hint  too  broadly 
he  took  up  the  orange  again.  “You  were  saying— -the  older  one 
grows — ” 

‘  ‘  The  colder,  ’  ’  she  laughed.  But  she  was  thinking  how  well 
she  remembered  that  trick  of  his — the  trick  of  interrupting 
her — and  of  how  it  used  to  exasperate  her  six  years  ago.  She 
used  to  feel  then  as  though  he,  quite  suddenly,  in  the  middle 
of  what  she  was  saying,  put  his  hand  over  her  lips,  turned 
from  her,  attended  to  something  different,  and  then  took  his 
hand  away,  and  with  just  the  same  slightly  too  broad  smile, 
gave  her  his  attention  again.  .  .  .  Now  we  are  ready.  That  is 
settled. 

“The  colder !”  He  echoed  her  words,  laughing  too.  “Ah,  ah. 
You  still  say  the  same  things.  And  there  is  another  thing 
about  you  that  is  not  changed  at  all — your  beautiful  voice— 
your  beautiful  way  of  speaking.  ’  ’  Now  he  was  very  grave ;  he 
leaned  towards  her,  and  she  smelled  the  warm,  stinging  seem 
of  the  orange  peel.  “You  have  only  to  say  one  word  and  1 
would  know  your  voice  among  all  other  voices.  I  don’t  know 
what  it  is — I’ve  often  wondered — that  makes  your  voice  such 
a — haunting  memory.  .  .  .  Do  you  remember  that  first  after¬ 
noon  we  spent  together  at  Kew  Gardens?  You  were  so  sur¬ 
prised  because  I  did  not  know  the  names  of  any  flowers.  I  am 
still  just  as  ignorant  for  all  your  telling  me.  But  whenever  it 
is  very  fine  and  warm,  and  I  see  some  bright  colours — it’s 
awfully  strange — I  hear  your  voice  saying:  ‘Geranium,  mari¬ 
gold  and  verbena.’  And  I  feel  those  three  words  are  all  I  re¬ 
call  of  some  forgotten,  heavenly  language.  .  .  .You  remem¬ 
ber  that  afternoon  ?  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  yes,  very  well.”  She  drew  a  long,  soft  breath,  as 
though  the  paper  daffodils  between  them  were  almost  too 
sweet  to  bear.  Yet,  what  had  remained  in  her  mind  of  that 
particular  afternoon  was  an  absurd  scene  over  the  tea  table. 
A  great  many  people  taking  tea  in  a  Chinese  pagoda,  and  he 
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behaving  like  a  maniac  about  the  wasps — waving  them  away, 
flapping  at  them  with  his  straw  hat,  serious  and  infuri¬ 
ated  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  occasion.  How  delighted 
the  sniggering  tea  drinkers  had  been.  And  how  she  had 
suffered. 

But  now,  as  he  spoke,  that  memory  faded.  His  was  the  truer. 
Yes,  it  had  been  a  wonderful  afternoon,  full  of  geranium 
and  marigold  and  verbena,  and — warm  sunshine.  Her 
thoughts  lingered  over  the  last  two  words  as  though  she  sang 
them. 

In  the  warmth,  as  it  were,  another  memory  unfolded.  She 
saw  herself  sitting  on  a  lawn.  He  lay  beside  her,  and  suddenly, 
after  a  long  silence,  he  rolled  over  and  put  his  head  in  her 
lap. 

“I  wish, ”  he  said,  in  a  low,  troubled  voice,  “I  wish  that  I 
had  taken  poison  and  were  about  to  die — here  now !  ’  ’ 

At  that  moment  a  little  girl  in  a  white  dress,  holding  a  long, 
dripping  water  lily,  dodged  from  behind  a  bush,  stared  at 

them,  and  dodged  back  again.  But  he  did  not  see.  She  leaned 
over  him. 

“Ah,  why  do  you  say  that?  I  could  not  say  that.” 

But  he  gave  a  kind  of  soft  moan,  and  taking  her  hand  he 
held  it  to  his  cheek. 

‘  ‘  Because  I  know  I  am  going  to  love  you  too  much — far  too 
much.  And  I  shall  suffer  so  terribly,  Vera,  because  you  never, 
never  will  love  me.” 

He  was  certainly  far  better  looking  now  than  he  had  been 

then.  He  had  lost  all  that  dreamy  vagueness  and  indecision. 
Now  he  had  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  found  his  place  in  life, 
and  fills  it  with  a  confidence  and  an  assurance  which  was,  to 
say  the  least,  impressive.  He  must  have  made  money,  too.  His 
clothes  were  admirable,  and  at  that  moment  he  pulled  a  Rus¬ 
sian  cigarette  case  out  of  his  pocket. 

“  Won ’t  you  smoke  ?  ’  ’ 

“Yes,  I  will.”  She  hovered  over  them.  “They  look  very 
good.  ’  ’ 

“I  think  they  are.  I  get  them  made  for  me  by  a  little  man 
in  St.  James’s  Street.  I  don’t  smoke  very  much.  I’m  not  like 
you-— but  when  I  do,  they  must  be  delicious,  very  fresh  ciga- 
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rettes.  Smoking  isn’t  a  habit  with  me ;  it’s  a  luxury— like  per¬ 
fume.  Are  you  still  so  fond  of  perfumes?  Ah,  when  I  was  in 
Russia  ...” 

She  broke  in:  “You’ve  really  been  to  Russia?” 

“Oh,  yes.  I  was  there  for  over  a  year.  Have  you  forgotten 
how  we  used  to  talk  of  going  there?” 

“No,  I’ve  not  forgotten.” 

He  gave  a  strange  half  laugh  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair. 
“Isn’t  it  curious?  I  have  really  carried  out  all  those  journeys 
that  we  planned.  Yes,  I  have  been  to  all  those  places  that  we 
talked  of,  and  stayed  in  them  long  enough  to— as  you  used  to 
say,  ‘air  oneself’  in  them.  In  fact,  I  have  spent  the  last  three 
vears  of  my  life  travelling  all  the  time.  Spain,  Corsica,  Siberia, 
Russia,  Egypt.  The  only  country  left  is  China,  and  I  mean  to 
go  there,  too,  when  the  war  is  over.” 

As  he  spoke,  so  lightly,  tapping  the  end  of  his  cigarette 
against  the  ash-tray,  she  felt  the  strange  beast  that  had  slum¬ 
bered  so  long  within  her  bosom  stir,  stretch  itself,  yawn,  prick 
up  its  ears,  and  suddenly  bound  to  its  feet,  and  fix  its  longing, 
hungry  stare  upon  those  far-away  places.  But  all  she  said  was, 
smiling  gently:  “How  I  envy  you.” 

He  accepted  that.  “It  has  been,”  he  said,  “very  wonderful 
— especially  Russia.  Russia  was  all  that  we  had  imagined,  and 
far,  far  more.  I  even  spent  some  days  on  a  river  boat  on  the 
Volga.  Do  you  remember  that  boatman’s  song  that  you  used  to 
play  ?  ’  ’ 

“Yes.”  It  began  to  play  in  her  mind  as  she  spoke. 

“Do  you  ever  play  it  now?” 

“No,  I’ve  no  piano.” 

He  was  amazed  at  that.  “But  what  has  become  of  your 
beautiful  piano  ?  ’  ’ 

She  made  a  little  grimace.  “Sold.  Ages  ago.” 

“But  you  were  so  fond  of  music,”  he  wondered. 

“I’ve  no  time  for  it  now,”  said  she. 

He  let  it  go  at  that.  “That  river  life,”  he  went  on,  “is 
something  quite  special.  After  a  day  or  two  you  cannot  realize 
that  you  have  ever  known  another.  And  it  is  not  necessary  to 
know  the  language — the  life  of  the  boat  creates  a  bond  between 
you  and  the  people  that’s  more  than  sufficient.  You  eat  with 
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them,  pass  the  day  with  them,  and  in  the  evening  there  is  that 
endless  singing.” 

She  shivered,  hearing  the  boatman’s  song  break  out  again 
loud  and  tragic,  and  seeing  the  boat  floating  on  the  darkening 
river  with  melancholy  trees  on  either  side.  .  .  .  “Yes,  I  should 
like  that,”  said  she,  stroking  her  muff. 

“You'd  like  almost  everything  about  Russian  life,”  he  said 
warmly.  “It’s  so  informal,  so  impulsive,  so  free  without  ques¬ 
tion.  And  then  the  peasants  are  so  splendid.  They  are  such 
human  beings — yes,  that  is  it.  Even  the  man  who  drives  your 
carriage  has — has  some  real  part  in  what  is  happening.  I  re¬ 
member  the  evening  a  party  of  us,  two  friends  of  mine  and  the 
wife  of  one  of  them,  went  for  a  picnic  by  the  Black  Sea.  We 
took  supper  and  champagne  and  ate  and  drank  on  the  grass. 
And  while  we  were  eating  the  coachman  came  up.  ‘Have  a 
dill  pickle,  ’  ’  he  said.  He  wanted  to  share  with  us.  That  seemed 
to  me  so  right,  so — you  know  what  I  mean  ?  ’  ’ 

And  she  seemed  at  that  moment  to  be  sitting  on  the  grass 
beside  the  mysteriously  Black  Sea,  black  as  velvet,  and  rip¬ 
pling  against  the  banks  in  silent,  velvet  waves.  She  saw  the 
carriage  drawn  up  to  one  side  of  the  road,  and  the  little  group 
on  the  grass,  their  faces  and  hands  white  in  the  moonlight. 
She  saw  the  pale  dress  of  the  woman  outspread  and  her  folded 
parasol,  lying  on  the  grass  like  a  huge  pearl  crochet  hook. 
Apart  from  them,  with  his  supper  in  a  cloth  on  his  knees,  sat 
the  coachman.  ‘  ‘  Have  a  dill  pickle,  ’  ’  said  he,  and  although  she 
was  not  certain  what  a  dill  pickle  was,  she  saw  the  greenish 
glass  jar  with  a  red  chili  like  a  parrot’s  beak  glimmering 
through.  She  sucked  in  her  cheeks ;  the  dill  pickle  was  terribly 
sour.  .  .  . 

“Yes,  I  know  perfectly  what  you  mean,”  she  said. 

In  the  pause  that  followed  they  looked  at  each  other.  In  the 
past  when  they  had  looked  at  each  other  like  that  they  had 
felt  such  a  boundless  understanding  between  them  that  their 
souls  had,  as  it  were,  put  their  arms  round  each  other  and 
dropped  into  the  same  sea,  content  to  be  drowned,  like  mourn¬ 
ful  lovers.  But  now,  the  surprising  thing  was  that  it  was  he 
who  held  back.  He  who  said : 

‘  ‘  What  a  marvellous  listener  you  are.  When  you  look  at  me 
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with  those  wild  eyes  I  feel  that  I  could  tell  you  things  that  I 
would  never  breathe  to  another  human  being. 

Was  there  just  a  hint  of  mockery  in  his  voice  or  was  it  her 
fancy?  She  could  not  be  sure. 

“Before  I  met  you,”  he  said,  “I  had  never  spoken  of  myself 
to  anybody.  How  well  I  remember  one  night,  the  night  that  I 
brought  you  the  little  Christmas  tree,  telling  you  all  about  my 
childhood.  And  of  how  I  was  so  miserable  that  I  ran  away  and 
lived  under  a  cart  in  our  yard  for  two  days  without  being 
discovered.  And  you  listened,  and  your  eyes  shone,  and  I  felt 
that  you  had  even  made  the  little  Christmas  tree  listen  too,  as 
in  a  fairy  story.  ’  ’ 

But  of  that  evening  she  had  remembered  a  little  pot  of 
caviare.  It  had  cost  seven  and  sixpence.  He  could  not  get  over 
it.  Think  of  it — a  tiny  jar  like  that  costing  seven  and  sixpence. 
While  she  ate  it  he  watched  her,  delighted  and  shocked. 

“No,  really,  that  is  eating  money.  You  could  not  get  seven 
shillings  into  a  little  pot  that  size.  Only  think  of  the  profit  they 
must  make.  ...”  And  he  had  begun  some  immensely  com¬ 
plicated  calculations.  .  .  .  But  now  good-bye  to  the  caviare. 
The  Christmas  tree  was  on  the  table,  and  the  little  boy  lay 
under  the  cart  with  his  head  pillowed  on  the  yard  dog. 

“The  dog  was  called  Bosun,”  she  cried  delightedly. 

But  he  did  not  follow.  “Which  dog?  Had  you  a  dog?  I 
don’t  remember  a  dog  at  all.” 

“No,  no.  I  mean  the  yard  dog  when  you  were  a  little  boy.” 
He  laughed  and  snapped  the  cigarette  case  to. 

“Was  he?  Do  you  know  I  had  forgotten  that.  It  seems  such 
ages  ago.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  only  six  years.  After  I  had 
recognized  you  to-day — I  had  to  take  such  a  leap — I  had  to 
take  a  leap  over  my  whole  life  to  get  back  to  that  time.  I  was 
such  a  kid  then.”  He  drummed  on  the  table.  “I’ve  often 
thought  how  I  must  have  bored  you.  And  now  I  understand 
so  perfectly  why  you  wrote  to  me  as  you  did — although  at 
the  time  that  letter  nearly  finished  my  life.  I  found  it  again 
the  other  day,  and  I  couldn’t  help  laughing  as  I  read  it.  It 
was  so  clever — such  a  true  picture  of  me.”  He  glanced  up. 
“You’re  not  going?” 

She  had  buttoned  her  collar  again  and  drawn  down  her  veil. 
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“Yes,  I  am  afraid  I  must,”  she  said,  and  managed  a  smile. 
Now  she  knew  that  he  had  been  mocking. 

“Ah,  no,  please,”  he  pleaded.  “Don’t  go  just  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  ’  ’  and  he  caught  up  one  of  her  gloves  from  the  table  and 
clutched  at  it  as  if  that  would  hold  her.  “I  see  so  few  people 
to  talk  to  nowadays,  that  I  have  turned  into  a  sort  of  bar¬ 
barian,  ”  he  said.  “Have  I  said  something  to  hurt  you?” 

“Not  a  bit,”  she  lied.  But  as  she  watched  him  draw  her 
glove  through  his  fingers,  gently,  gently,  her  anger  really  did 
die  down,  and  besides,  at  the  moment  he  looked  more  like 
himself  of  six  years  ago.  .  .  . 

“What  I  really  wanted  then,”  he  said  softly,  “was  to  be  a 
sort  of  carpet — to  make  myself  into  a  sort  of  carpet  for  you  to 
walk  on  so  that  you  need  not  be  hurt  by  the  sharp  stones  and 
the  mud  that  you  hated  so.  It  was  nothing  more  positive  than 
that — nothing  more  selfish.  Only  I  did  desire,  eventually,  to 
turn  into  a  magic  carpet  and  carry  you  away  to  all  those  lands 
you  longed  to  see.” 

As  he  spoke  she  lifted  her  head  as  though  she  drank  some¬ 
thing;  the  strange  beast  in  her  bosom  began  to  purr..  .  . 

‘  ‘  I  felt  that  you  were  more  lonely  than  anybody  else  in  the 
world,  ’  ’  he  went  on,  ‘  ‘  and  yet,  perhaps,  that  you  were  the  only 
person  in  the  world  who  was  really,  truly  alive.  Born  out  of 
your  time,”  he  murmured,  stroking  the  glove,  “fated.” 

Ah,  God !  What  had  she  done !  How  had  she  dared  to  throw 
away  her  happiness  like  this.  This  was  the  only  man  who  had 
ever  understood  her.  Was  it  too  late  ?  Could  it  be  too  late  ?  She 
was  that  glove  that  he  held  in  his  fingers.  .  .  . 

“And  then  the  fact  that  you  had  no  friends  and  never  had 
made  friends  with  people.  How  I  understood  that,  for  neither 
had  I.  Is  it  just  the  same  now?” 

“Yes,”  she  breathed.  “Just  the  same.  I  am  as  alone  as 
ever.  ’  ’ 

“So  am  I,”  he  laughed  gently,  “just  the  same.” 

Suddenly  with  a  quick  gesture  he  handed  her  back  the  glove 
and  scraped  his  chair  on  the  floor.  “But  what  seemed  to  me 
so  mysterious  then  is  perfectly  plain  to  me  now.  And  to  you, 
too,  of  course.  ...  It  simply  was  that  we  were  such  egoists,  so 
self-engrossed,  so  wrapped  up  in  ourselves  that  we  hadn’t  a 
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corner  in  our  hearts  for  anybody  else.  Do  you  know,  he  cried, 
naive  and  hearty,  and  dreadfully  like  another  side  of  that  old 
self  again,  “I  began  studying  a  Mind  System  when  I  was  m 
Russia,  and  I  found  that  we  were  not  peculiar  at  all.  It’s  quite 
a  well-known  form  of  ...  ” 

She  had  gone.  He  sat  there,  thunderstruck,  astounded 
bevond  words.  .  .  .  And  then  he  asked  the  waitress  for  his 
bill. 

“But  the  cream  has  not  been  touched,"  he  said.  “Please  do 
not  charge  me  for  it.  ’  ’ 


DARLING  1 


James  Stephens 

I 

Old  Four  Eyes  was  quite  young.  That  is,  he  was  about 
thirty-three  or  four  years  of  age,  but  there  are  people  who 
are  born  middle-aged,  and  he  was  one  of  them :  he  was  called 
“old”  for  that  reason;  and  he  was  called  “Four  Eyes”  be¬ 
cause  he  wore  spectacles. 

He  had  attained  to  all  the  dignity  which  the  average  man 
can  hope  for,  that  is,  he  was  married  and  he  had  a  situation. 
In  the  latter  he  had  reached  the  emolument  beyond  which  the 
average  man  does  not  dare  to  covet ;  that  is,  he  had  thirty-five 
shillings  a  week. 

He  had  married  his  wife  very  largely  because  there  was  no 
one  else  who  could  so  easily  be  married ;  and  she,  after  attend¬ 
ing  quite  a  respectable  time,  had  married  him  because  no  one 
better  had  turned  up. 

It  was  not  that  any  particular  urgency  of  the  blood  drove 
them  to  each  other ’s  arms ;  for  they  could  not  have  mustered 
one  infantile  passion  between  them.  It  was  that  one  married 
at  a  certain  time  after  leaving  school.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
that  are  done.  They  lived  on  the  same  tram-line.  They  went 
to  the  same  Church.  They  attended  the  same  semi-clerical  or 
lay  clerical  meetings  and  missions  which  every  Church  fosters. 
They  were  thus  continually  meeting,  and  at  last  saluting,  and 
at  long  last,  through  the  introduction  of  a  clergyman, 
speaking. 

He  saw  her  home  once :  he  saw  her  home  again :  then  he 
always  saw  her  home. 

1  From  Etched  in  Moonlight,  by  James  Stephens.  Copyright,  1928, 
The  Macmillan  Company. 
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Why  did  they  go  to  Church  ?  It  was  not  to  praise  God — they 
would  not  have  known  how  to  do  such  a  thing.  It  was  not  to 
pray — their  characters  were  not  strong  enough  for  such  an 
exercise  of  intellect  and  will.  They  went  to  Church  because 
they  had  gone  there  when  they  were  children ;  because  it  was 
the  proper  thing  to  do ;  because  Church  and  its  accessories 
formed  a  Society  in  which  they  could  mix,  and  which  rescued 
them  from  the  feeling  of  individuality  and  detachment  which 
can  so  easily  become  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness  and  despair. 

When  two  young  people  have  convoyed  each  other  home  in 
the  late  hours  they  must  do  the  right  thing,  that  is,  they  must 
get  married :  and  so  these  two  got  married. 

Love !  There  was  none  of  it.  Even  affection  does  not  seem  to 
be  necessary  for  such  a  coupling.  Of  course,  they  had  both  read 
the  right  books,  and  from  these  had  gleaned  that  love  existed 
and  that  affection  was  a  postulate  for  matrimony.  To  be  loving 
was,  therefore,  the  right  thing  to  be,  and  they  loved  as  in  duty 
bound.  They  said  “darling”  to  each  other  frequently,  and, 
altho’  less  frequently,  they  clasped  each  other's  hands. 

They  had  a  wedding  party — they  both  saved  up  for  it  from 
their  very  meagre  wages — and  to  the  wedding  a  dozen  people 
of  their  own  tribe  were  invited,  and  were  regaled  on  lemonade 
and  buns :  there  were  other  and  more  notable  meats  than  these. 
The  proper  speeches  were  made ;  the  proper  toasts  were 
drained  in  bubbling  and  hissing  glasses.  Everything,  they  told 
each  other  afterwards,  went  off  splendidly,  and  they  went 
away  to  a  seaside  place  for  six  days. 

Then  they  returned  to  the  small  house  they  had  taken  and 
furnished  on  the  instalment  system,  and  thus  they  became 
man  and  wife,  and  the  one  flesh. 

II 

For  a  week  or  two  they  were  almost  excited.  Their  meals 
were  no  longer  solitary.  Each  night  they  shared  a  supper  and 
a  bed.  They  walked  arm  in  arm  to  Church  twice  every  Sunday, 
and  thus  enlinked  they  walked  back  together  and  did  not 
separate  on  arriving  at  a  door. 

When  the  morning  tea  was  prepared,  she  would  call  out: 
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“Breakfast  is  ready,  darling.” 

And  when  he  was  going  to  work  he  would  say : 

“Did  you  notice  where  I  left  my  hat,  darling?” 

She  did  not  go  to  work  any  more,  for  that  was  not  the 
thing ;  and  when  he  came  home  in  the  evening  he  listened  duti¬ 
fully  to  the  conversation  which  she  had  accumulated  during  a 
companionless  day. 

Indeed,  he  sometimes  thought  she  talked  for  longer  than 
was  necessary  about  the  way  the  kitchen  tap  dripped.  When  it 
was  turned  off  it  did  not  entirely  turn  off. 

At  first  he  admired  and  envied  her  ease  in  speech;  for  he 
could  not  at  all  have  uttered  so  many  words  about  a  water 
tap.  He  marvelled  at  her.  Each  night  brought  its  own  subject. 
It  might  be  about  the  fading  oilcloth  on  the  hall :  it  might  be 
about  cockroaches  in  the  basement:  it  might  be  that  the  silk 
in  her  wedding-present  umbrella  had  slit.  On  these  subjects, 
on  all  and  every  subject,  she  was  able  to  emit  unceasing  and 
perfectly  grammatical  phrases. 

He  sat  with  her  in  the  parlour  and  hearkened  diligently  to 
her  tale.  He  would  lie  silent  in  bed,  and,  long  after  the  candle 
had  been  blown  out,  he  would  stretch  beside  her  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  would  listen,  listen,  listen. 

He  could  not  help  listening,  and  the  thin  sound  of  his  wife ’s 
voice  began  to  beat  on  his  ear  as  something  monstrously  dull, 
as  an  eternal,  inexplicable,  complaint. 

He  almost  regretted  having  got  married. 

Ill 

He  had  a  long-haired  thin-grown  moustache.  He  had  a  large 
badly  cut  nose.  He  had  dull  blue  eyes  which  stared,  as  tho’ 
he  were  listening  with  them  instead  of  with  his  ears.  He  had  as 
little  chin  as  could  be  without  having  no  chin  at  all.  His  ears 
swung  slightly  outwards.  The  ends  of  his  trousers  flopped 
about  his  ankles,  and  from  the  flop  and  waggle  of  these  gar¬ 
ments  one  knew  that  his  legs  were  as  skinny  as  matches.  One 
divined  that  his  elbows  were  sharp  enough  to  wear  a  hole 
through  his  coat,  and  that  his  feet  were  longish  and  flattish 
and  that  his  toes  mounted  energetically  on  top  of  each  other. 
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One  knew  that  he  was  less  protected  against  life  than  a  snail 
is.  One  knew  that  one  could  do  anything  one  pleased  to  him 
without  fear;  and  that,  unless  the  thing  done  was  terribly 
public,  he  would  not  even  complain. 

His  wife  knew  it,  but  she  had  only  blood  enough  for  the 
little,  bitter  dislike  which  flowed  from  her  in  a  thin,  bitter, 
unceasing  sound  of  words. 

He  liked  everyone  in  the  world.  He  liked  everything  in  the 
world.  He  liked  anything.  That,  if  he  had  an  ambition,  was  all 
his  ambition,  to  be  let  like  people;  to  be  let  placate  people, 
and  to  let  them  see  that  he  liked  them. 

Never  was  such  a  handshake  as  he  gave.  It  seemed  he  would 
never  again  let  go  of  one’s  fingers.  Never  did  eyes  beam  on 
one  with  such  entire  assurance  that  here  was  good  will.  That 
here  was  one  who  would  be  gratified  by  your  good  fortune. 
That  here  was  one  who  would  laugh  and  perform  antics  like  a 
dog  if  that  would  give  you  pleasure.  That  here  was  one  who 
implored  you  not  to  do  him  harm. 

IV 

Life  flowed  on. 

Three  years  of  the  slab  of  nonsense  which  he  called  life 
went  by;  and  he  was  alive,  a  little  bonier  than  before,  but 
with  an  imperceptible  growth  of  boniness  that  left  him  un¬ 
changed  to  himself. 

He  was  more  eager  than  ever  when  he  clasped  your  hand  in 
both  of  his  own,  and  clung  to  it  as  thinking  that  here  might 
be  safety.  On  your  approach  he  wagged  his  tail  with  a  woeful 
energy ;  and  his  dumb  eyes  implored  you  to  take  him  away 
with  you,  and  feed  him.  To  tie  him  up,  if  you  had  the  heart  to 
do  that,  but  to  take  him  away  with  you,  and  not  let  him  stray 
any  longer. 

For  he  was  terribly  afraid.  He  had  lost  all  hope,  and  he 
saw  the  end  coming  to  him  irresistible  as  death.  He  saw  the 
calamity  and  disaster  to  which  he  was  fated  coming  on  him 
implacably,  and  he  wanted  to  be  let  off :  he  wanted  a  corner 
where  he  could  lay  his  bones  on  straw  and  blink  at  the  sun. 

For  he  was  tired;  and  could  no  longer  work  as  he  used  to 
work.  His  wife’s  voice,  that  unceasing,  bitter  little  drone, 
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came  between  him  and  his  work :  it  drowned  all  his  thoughts : 
it  destroyed  the  mere  mechanical  remembrance  which  was  his 
work.  He  could  no  longer  be  certain  that  his  tots  at  the  end 
of  the  ledger  were  right.  He  could  not  remember  the  thing 
which  he  had  been  told  to  remember  for  to-morrow;  for  she 
droned  into  his  ear  in  the  middle  of  the  column  of  figures ;  and 
she  buzzed  at  him  while  his  superior  was  giving  him  instruc¬ 
tions. 

The  other  men  began  to  play  pranks  on  him. 

They  filled  his  ink  bottle  with  lumps  of  blotting  paper,  so 
that  when  he  lifted  out  the  pen  he  would  put  a  two-inch  blot 
on  the  ledger.  They  stole  his  cup  at  the  lunch  hour  and  he 
found  in  its  place  a  cup  full  of  red  ink.  They  turned  his  desk 
upside  down ;  tore  his  papers ;  bashed  in  his  hat ;  spread  gum 
on  his  chair.  They  did  everything  to  him  which  careless, 
malevolent  minds  could  think  of,  knowing  that  as  he  did  not 
know  whom  to  complain  of  he  would  never  complain. 

Things  began  to  get  unbearable.  Not  unbearable  for  him; 
for  until  death  came  he  could  bear  anything.  Things  began 
to  get  unbearable  for  his  masters.  They  did  not  know  who 
played  the  pranks,  but  they  knew  all  about  the  pranks;  and 
as  his  incompetence  became  more  evident  so  their  speech  to 
him  became  more  short,  their  looks  more  dissatisfied. 

In  the  face  of  these  things  he  could  return  and  return,  but 
he  could  not  battle ;  he  could  oppose  there  nothing  but  his 
eagerness  to  please  and  his  dumb  eyes. 

He  saw  his  dismissal  coming ;  and  with  it  he  saw  the  end  of 
life,  the  fading  away  of  the  green  earth,  and  the  going  out 
of  the  sun.  He  strove  against  his  dismissal  with  humility,  and 
further  than  his  abjectness  humility  itself  could  not  go. 

It  was  a  thing  of  shame ;  and  Hod  knows  he  was  ashamed. 
It  was  obscene ;  and  perhaps  God  counted  his  tears  as  they  slid 
burning  and  tickling  along  that  gaunt  nose  into  his  moustache. 

Y 

He  was  dismissed,  and  he  stood  before  his  master  as  a  sheep 
might  stand  before  its  butcher.  He  listened  without  a  word 
and  went  away  without  a  word. 
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His  wife  droned  and  droned  and  droned.  But  now  it  was 
not  only  in  the  night  time ;  that  dark  cavern  of  thin,  uninter¬ 
mitting  sound.  She  had  all  the  day  to  talk  in  and  all  the  night ; 
and  both  the  day  and  the  night  were  filled  by  her  with  words. 

He  fled  from  the  house.  He  walked  up  streets  and  down 
streets ;  pushing  open  shop  doors,  office  doors,  and  doors  of 
stables  and  yards,  seeking  employment;  carrying  his  fright¬ 
ened  eyes  and  his  humility  into  every  sort  of  place  and  every 
kind  of  company. 

But  he  might  as  fruitfully  have  asked  for  employment  from 
the  winds  and  the  waters.  There  was  no  employment  for  him 
on  the  earth.  There  was  no  place  for  him  under  the  wide 
canopy  of  heaven. 

The  little  money  he  had  managed  to  save  vanished  away. 

The  people  from  whom  he  had  hired  his  furniture  came  with 
a  van  and  took  it  away  again.  His  wife  went  away  to  live  with 
a  cousin  until  she  could  find  work. 

For  a  few  days  and  nights  he  roved  about  the  empty 
house ;  eating  stale  crusts  that  he  found,  drinking  water 
from  the  tap,  sleeping  on  the  rubbish-littered  floor.  Then  one 
morning  the  landlord  knocked  and  asked  for  the  keys.  He 
gave  them  and  the  landlord  saw  him  off  the  premises. 

He  was  in  the  street,  and  he  had  nothing  in  the  world  but 
a  pair  of  spectacles. 

He  stared  through  them  at  the  clouds.  He  looked  at  the 
clouds  fixedly  as  he  paced  forward,  thinking  that  maybe  he 
would  see  God  through  his  spectacles. 


“EXTRA!  EXTRA!”1 

Robert  E.  Sherwood 

From  the  street  below  came  that  most  terrifying  of  sounds, 
the  full-chested  roar  of  two  men  shouting,  ‘  ‘  Extra !  Extra  !  ’  ’ 
through  the  rainy  night. 

“Extra!  Extra!” 

Mr.  Whidden,  reading  his  evening  paper  (it  was  the  home 
edition,  published  at  noon,  containing  no  news  whatsoever), 
wondered  what  the  trouble  was.  He  could  gather  nothing  from 
the  ominous  shouts  that  assailed  his  ears.  The  two  men  might 
have  been  lusty-lunged  Russians  for  all  of  him.  But  there 
was  an  ominous  note  in  their  voices — the  warning  of  dark 
calamity — the  grim  suggestion  of  wars,  plagues,  holocausts. 

“Where  do  they  get  those  men  with  voices  like  that,  and 
what  do  they  do  between  extras  ?  ”  he  thought. 

Mrs.  Whidden  emerged  from  the  kitchen,  whither  she  had 
retired  to  bathe  the  supper-dishes. 

“There's  an  extra  out,  Roy,”  she  announced. 

“  So  I  hear,  ’  ’  said  her  husband,  who  was  not  above  an  occa¬ 
sional  facetious  sally. 

She  walked  over  to  the  window,  opened  it,  and  thrust  her 
head  out  into  the  rain.  In  the  street,  five  stories  below,  she 
could  see  the  two  news-venders. 

“Extra !  Extra !” 

Mrs.  Whidden  turned  from  the  window. 

“Something  must  have  happened.” 

There  was  an  overtone  of  complaint  in  her  remark  that  Mr. 
Whidden  recognized  only  too  well.  It  was  a  tone  that  always 
suggested  unwelcome  activity  on  Mr.  Whidden ’s  part.  He 
wished  that  she  would  come  right  out  and  say,  “Go  down- 

1  Copyright,  1926,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  author  and  the  publisher. 
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stairs  and  get  the  paper,  ’  ’  but  she  never  did.  She  always  pref¬ 
aced  her  commands  with  a  series  of  whining  insinuations. 

“I  wonder  what  it  was?”  she  asked,  as  though  expecting 
her  husband  to  know. 

“Oh,  nothing,  I  guess.  Those  extras  never  amount  to  any¬ 
thing.” 

Mrs.  Whidden  turned  again  to  the  window. 

“Something  awful  must  have  happened,”  she  observed,  and 
the  counterpoint  of  complaint  was  even  more  pronounced. 

Mr.  Whidden  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair — the  one  com¬ 
fortable  chair  in  the  flat — the  chair  which  he  himself  had 
bought  for  his  own  occupancy  and  about  which  there  had  been 
so  much  argument.  He  knew  what  was  coming;  he  didn’t  want 
to  move,  and  walk  down  and  up  four  flights  of  stairs  for  the 
sake  of  some  information  that  would  not  affect  his  life  in  the 
'remotest  degree. 

“Don’t  you  intend  to  find  out?”  asked  Mrs.  Whidden,  and 
it  was  evident  that  she  had  reached  the  snappy  stage.  Her 
husband  knew  that,  if  he  didn’t  go  down  and  buy  that  damned 
paper,  he  would  provide  fuel  for  an  irritation  that  would  burn 
well  into  the  night.  Nevertheless,  that  chair  was  so  comfort¬ 
able,  and  the  weather  was  so  disagreeable,  and  the  stairs  were 
such  a  climb !  .  .  . 

“I  guess  I  won’t  go  down,  Emmy.  Those  extras  are  always 
fakes,  anyway,  and,  besides,  if  it  is  anything  important,  we  ’ll 
find  out  about  it  in  the  morning  paper.  ’  ’ 

The  roars  of  the  men  shouting  “Extra!  Extra!”  rever¬ 
berated  through  the  street,  beating  with  determined  violence 
against  the  sheer  walls  of  the  walk-up  apartment-houses, 
shuddering  through  the  open  window  of  the  Whiddens  ’  living- 
room,  jarring  the  fringed  shade  of  the  reading-lamp,  the 
souvenirs  on  the  book-shelves,  the  tasseled  portieres  that  led 
into  the  little  hall. 

“You’re  just  lazy,  Roy  Whidden,”  said  Mrs.  Whidden. 
“You  sit  there  reading  your  paper — night  after  night — night 
after  night.”  She  turned  as  though  to  an  invisible  jury,  to 
whom  she  was  addressing  a  fervent  plea  for  recognition  of  her 
prolonged  martyrdom.  Then,  with  all  the  dramatic  sudden¬ 
ness  of  an  experienced  prosecutor,  she  snapped  at  the  de- 
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fendant:  “What  do  you  read,  anyway?  Answer  me  that! 
What  do  you  read  ?  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Whidden  knew  that  the  question  was  purely  rhetorical. 
No  answer  was  expected. 

“You  don’t  read  a  thing.  You  just  sit  there  and  stare  at 
that  fool  paper — probably  the  death-notices.  When  anything 
important  happens,  you  don’t  even  care  enough  to  step  out 
into  the  street  and  see  what  it  is.  ” 

“How  do  you  know  it’s  important?”  Mr.  Whidden  in¬ 
quired,  being  inclined,  albeit  unwisely,  to  display  a  little 
spirit. 

“How  do  you  know  it  isn’t?”  Mrs.  Whidden  back-fired. 
“How  will  you  ever  know  anything  unless  you  take  the 
trouble  to  find  out  ?  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Whidden  uncrossed  his  legs  and  then  crossed  them 
again. 

‘  ‘  I  suppose  you  expect  me  to  go  down  and  get  that  paper,  ’  ’ 
cried  Mrs.  Whidden,  whose  voice  was  now  rivaling  the  news- 
venders’.  “With  all  I’ve  got  to  do — the  dishes,  and  the  baby’s 
ten-o’clock  feeding,  and  ...  all  right!  I’ll  go!  I’ll  walk  down 
the  four  flights  of  stairs  and  get  the  paper,  so  that  your 
majesty  won’t  have  to  trouble  yourself.”  There  was  a  fine 
sarcasm  in  her  tone  now. 

Mr.  Whidden  knew  that  it  was  the  end.  For  seven  years  this 
exact  scene  had  been  repeating  itself  over  and  over  again.  If 
there  had  only  been  some  slight  variation  in  his  wife ’s  technic 
.  .  .  but  there  never  had.  At  first,  he  had  tried  to  be  fright¬ 
fully  sporting  about  it,  assuming  the  blame  at  the  first  hint  of 
trouble  and  doing  whatever  was  demanded  of  him  with  all 
possible  grace ;  but  that  pose,  and  it  had  not  been  long  before 
he  admitted  that  it  was  a  pose,  was  worn  away  by  a  process 
of  erosion,  a  process  that  had  kept  up  for  seven  years — seven 
years  of  writing  things  in  ledgers  in  an  airless  office  on  Dey 
Street ;  seven  years  of  listening  to  those  endless  scoldings  and 
complaints  at  home.  Whatever  of  gallantry  had  existed  in  Mr. 
Whidden ’s  soul  had  crumbled  before  the  persistent  and  ever- 
increasing  waves  of  temper.  He  knew  that  now,  if  he  gave  in, 
he  did  so  because  of  cowardice  and  not  because  of  any  worthily 
chivalrous  motives. 
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He  threw  his  paper  down,  stood  up,  and  walked  into  the 
bedroom  to  get  his  coat.  Little  Conrad  was  asleep  in  there, 
lying  on  his  stomach,  his  face  pressed  against  the  bars  of  the 
crib. 

Over  the  crib  hung  a  colored  photograph  of  the  Taj  Mahal, 
a  lovely,  white  building  that  Mr.  Whidden  had  always  wanted 
to  see.  He  also  wanted  to  see  Singapore,  and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  places  that  he  had 
read  about  in  books. 

He  was  thinking  about  these  places,  and  wondering  whether 
little  Conrad  would  ever  see  them,  when  his  wife ’s  voice  rasped 
at  him  from  the  next  room. 

“Are  you  going  or  will  I  have  to  go?” 

“I'm  going,  dear,”  he  assured  her,  in  the  manner  of  one 
who  is  tired. 

“Well,  hurry!  Those  men  are  a  block  away  by  now.” 

Mr.  Whidden  put  on  his  coat,  looked  at  little  Conrad  and 
at  the  Taj  Mahal,  and  then  started  down  the  stairs. 

There  were  four  flights  of  them,  and  it  was  raining  hard 
outside. 

Twelve  years  later  Mrs.  Whidden  (now  Mrs.  Burchall)  sat 
sewing  on  the  front  porch  of  a  pleasant  house  in  a  respectable 
suburb.  It  was  a  brilliantly  sunny  day,  and  the  hydrangeas 
were  just  starting  to  burst  out  into  profuse  bloom  on  the 
bushes  at  either  side  of  the  steps. 

‘  ‘  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  never  heard  from  him  ?  ’  ’ 
asked  Mrs.  Lent,  who  was  also  sewing. 

“Not  a  word,”  replied  Mrs.  Burchall,  without  rancor.  “Not 
one  word  in  twelve  years.  He  used  to  send  money  sometimes 
to  the  bank,  but  they’d  never  tell  me  where  it  came  from.” 

“I  guess  you  ain’t  sorry  he  went.  Fred  Burchall ’s  a  good 
man.  ’  ’ 

“You’d  think  he  was  a  good  man  all  right  if  you  could’ve 
seen  what  I  had  before.  My  goodness!  When  I  think  of  the 
seven  years  I  wasted  being  Roy  Whidden ’s  wife!” 

Mrs.  Burchall  heaved  a  profound  sigh. 

“Ain’t  you  ever  sort  of  afraid  he  might  show  up?”  asked 
Mrs.  Lent. 
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Not  him.  And  if  he  did,  what  of  it  ?  Fred  could  kick  him 
out  with  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back.  Fred  Burchall’s  a 
real  man.” 

She  sewed  in  silence  for  a  while. 

4  4  Of  course,  I  am  a  little  worried  about  Conrad.  He  thinks 
his  father’s  dead.  You  see,  we  wanted  to  spare  him  from 
knowing  about  the  divorce  and  all  that.  We  couldn’t  have  the 
boy  starting  out  in  life  with  his  father’s  disgrace  on  his 
shoulders.  ’  ’ 

Shortly  thereafter  Mrs.  Lent  went  on  her  way  and  Mrs. 
Burchall  stepped  into  the  house  to  see  whether  the  maid  was 
doing  anything  constructive.  She  found  her  son  Conrad  curled 
up  in  a  chair,  reading  some  book. 

You  sitting  in  the  house  reading  on  a  fine  day  like  this! 
Go  on  out  into  the  fresh  air  and  shake  your  limbs.” 

4  4  But,  mother — ” 

44  Go  on  out,  I  tell  you.  Can’t  you  try  to  be  a  real  boy  for  a 
change  ? ’  ’ 

4 4 But  this  book’s  exciting.” 

4  4 1  ’ll  bet.  Anything  in  print  is  better  than  fresh  air  and 
outdoor  exercise,  I  suppose.  You’re  just  like  your — can’t  you 
ever  stop  reading  for  one  instant?  I  declare!  One  of  these 
days  you’ll  turn  into  a  book.  .  .  .  Now  you  set  that  book 
down  and  go  out  of  this  house  this  instant.  ’  ’ 

Conrad  went  out  to  the  front  yard  and  started,  with  no 
enthusiasm,  to  bounce  an  old  golf -ball  up  and  down  upon  the 
concrete  walk  that  led  from  the  front  porch  to  the  gate.  He 
was  thus  engaged  when  a  strange  man  appeared  in  the  street, 
stopping  before  the  gate  to  look  for  the  number  which  wasn ’t 
there. 

4  4  Hey,  sonny,  is  this  Mrs.  Burchall ’s  house  ?  ’  ’ 

4 4 Yes, ”  said  the  boy,  4 4 it  is.  Want  to  see  her?” 

The  man  was  short,  slight,  and  none  too  formidable-looking ; 
although  he  was  obviously  a  representative  of  the  lower  classes 
— possibly  a  tramp — Conrad  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of 
him.  He  had  a  rather  friendly  expression,  a  peaceful  expres¬ 
sion,  as  though  he  bore  ill-will  to  no  one. 

“What’s  your  name?”  the  man  inquired. 

4 4 My  name’s  Conrad — Conrad  Whidden. ” 
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Conrad  wondered  why  the  man  stared  at  him  so. 

“I  used  to  know  your  mother,”  the  man  explained,  before 

I  went  to  sea.” 

“Oh,  you’re  a  sailor!”  Conrad  was  obviously  impressed. 

“ Where ’ve  you  been?” 

“Oh,  all  over.  I  just  came  from  Marseilles.” 

“Gosh,”  said  Conrad.  “I’d  like  to  go  there.  I’ve  been 
reading  about  it  in  a  book— it’s  a  book  called  The  Arrow  of 
Gold.” 

The  man  smiled. 

“You  were  named  after  the  man  who  wrote  that  book, 
said  the  sailor. 

“I  never  knew  that.” 

“No,  I  guess  not.  Your  mother  didn’t  know,  either.” 

Just' then  Mrs.  Burchall  appeared  on  the  front  steps,  at¬ 
tracted  perhaps  by  the  suspicious  cessation  of  the  sharp  pops 
that  the  golf-ball  had  been  making  on  the  concrete  walk. 

When  she  saw  her  former  husband  leaning  on  the  gate,  her 
first  thought  was  this:  “Well,  of  all  things!  And  here  I  was 
talking  about  him  to  Adele  Lent  not  ten  minutes  ago.”  Then 
she  realized,  with  sudden  horror,  that  her  son  was  actually  in 
conversation  with  his  father.  She  wondered  whether  that  fool 
Roy  had  said  anything.  .  .  . 

‘  ‘  Conrad,  you  come  here  this  instant !  ’  ’ 

Conrad  ambled  up  the  concrete  walk. 

“How  many  times  do  I  have  to  tell  you  not  to  talk  to  every 
strange  man  that  comes  around  ?  ’  ’ 

“He’s  a  sailor,  mother.” 

“Oh,  a  sailor,  is  he !”  Somehow  or  other  that  annoyed  Mrs. 
Burchall.  “Well,  you  just  chase  yourself  around  to  the  back 
and  don’t  let  me  catch  you  talking  to  any  tramps — or  sailors, 
either.  ’  ’ 

Conrad  cast  one  glance  toward  the  man  who  had  come  from 
Marseilles,  and  then  disappeared  from  view  behind  the  house. 

Mrs.  Burchall  walked  elegantly  down  to  the  front  gate  and 
confronted  Roy  Whidden. 

‘  ‘  So  you  ’re  a  sailor,  are  you  ?  ’  ’  she  said,  and  surveyed  him 
with  deliberate  satisfaction.  “You  look  to  me  like  a  common 
bum.  I  always  knew  you’d  never  get  anywhere.” 
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“I  guess  you  were  right,” 

He  smiled  as  he  said  this.  Mrs.  Burchall  was  irritated  by  the 
easy  good  humor  of  his  tone,  by  the  calm  confidence  in  his  eyes. 

‘  ‘  Why  did  you  do  it  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  know.  It  was  a  rainy  night,  and  I  heard  a  fog-horn 
out  in  the  river.” 

‘ 4  So  you  left  me  for  a  fog-horn !  ’  ’ 

“Yes — I  knew  you’d  be  all  right.  Your  people  had  money, 
and  I  sent  some.” 

“A  lot  you  sent.” 

“I  guess  it  wasn’t  much — but  it  was  all  I  could  scrape  to¬ 
gether.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  bumming  around  here  for  now?  What 
do  you  want?  More  money?  Well,  you  won’t  get  it.  Not  one 
nickel.  I  told  Fred  Burchall  if  you  ever  showed  up  he  was  to 
kick  you  right  out.  And  he ’d  do  it,  too !  I  advise  you  to  make 
yourself  scarce  before  he  gets  home.” 

“Don’t  worry,  I’m  going.  My  ship  sails  at  six.” 

“Oh,  your  ship  sails,  does  it!  I’ll  bet  it’s  a  fine  ship.”  She 
laughed  harshly  at  the  mental  picture  of  any  ship  on  which 
Boy  Whidden  could  obtain  employment.  “How  did  you  ever 
find  out  where  I  live?” 

“Oh,  I  kept  track  of  you  through  the  bank.  I  knew  when 
you  got  the  divorce  and  got  married  again.” 

“Well,  then,  why  didn’t  you  leave  me  alone?  What  did  you 
come  snoopin  ’  around  here  for  ?  ’  ’ 

“Just  curiosity.  I  wanted  to  see  what  the  boy  looks  like.” 

“Well — you’ve  seen  him.” 

“Yes,  I’ve  seen  him.  That’s  all  I  wanted.” 

He  straightened  up  and  started  to  move  away.  “Well — 
good-by,  Em.” 

“Good-by,  and  I  hope  you  enjoy  yourself  on  that  ship  of 
yours.  ” 

He  was  walking  away  down  the  street  when  suddenly  she 
called  to  him:  “Roy!”  He  stopped  abruptly  in  response  to 
that  well-remembered  summons. 

“There  was  something  I  meant  to  ask  you,”  she  said 
with  an  unusual  hesitancy.  “What — what  was  that  extra 
about  ?  ’  ’ 
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He  rubbed  his  none-too-smooth  chin  and  thought  for  an 
instant. 

“Let’s  see,”  he  said.  “It  was  something  about  .  .  .  no,  that 

was  later.  I  guess  I’ve  forgotten.” 

“Was  it  about  the  world  series?”  she  asked,  as  though  try¬ 
ing  desperately  hard  to  prompt  him.  “The  morning  papers 
were  full  of  it.  Was  it  about  that?” 

He  smiled  with  relief.  “Of  course — that  was  it!  The  Red 
Sox  won.” 
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Just  as  he  allowed  himself  to  sink  gloomily  into  the  deep 
brown  leather  chair  by  the  fireplace,  reflecting,  “Here  I  am 
again,  confound  it — why  do  I  come  here?” — she  came  swish¬ 
ing  into  the  room,  rising,  as  she  always  did,  curiously  high  on 
her  toes.  She  was  smiling  delightedly,  almost  voraciously ;  the 
silver  scarf  suited  enchantingly  her  pale  Botticelli  face. 

‘  ‘  How  nice  of  you  to  come,  Harry !  ’  ’  she  said. 

‘  ‘  How  nice  of  you  to  ask  me,  Gertrude  !  ’  ’ 

“ Nice  of  me?  .  .  .  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Self-indulgent.” 

“Well - !” 

“Well.” 

She  sat  down,  crossing  her  knees  self-consciously ;  self¬ 
consciously  she  allowed  the  scarf  to  slip  half-way  down  her 
arms.  It  was  curious,  the  way  she  had  of  looking  at  him :  as  if 
she  would  like  to  eat  him — curious  and  disturbing.  She  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  wolf  grandmother  in  “Little  Red  Riding- 
Hood.”  She  was  always  smiling  at  him  in  this  odd,  greedy 
manner — showing  her  sharp,  faultless  teeth,  her  eyes  incred¬ 
ibly  and  hungrily  bright.  It  was  her  way — wasn’t  it? — of 
letting  him  know  that  she  took  an  interest,  a  deep  interest, 
in  him.  And  why  on  earth  shouldn’t  she,  as  the  widow  of  his 
best  friend? 

“Well,”  she  again  repeated,  “and  have  you  seen  May 
lately?”  She  gave  him  this  time  a  slower  smile,  a  smile  just  a 
little  restrained ;  a  smile,  as  it  were,  of  friendly  inquisition. 
As  he  hesitated,  in  the  face  of  this  abrupt  attack  (an  attack 
which  was  familiar  between  them,  and  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  and  desired),  she  added,  with  obvious  insincerity,  an 

1  Copyright,  1928,  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  author  and  the  publisher. 
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insincerity  which  was  candidly  conscious :  Not  that  I  want 
to  pry  into  your  personal  affairs  !  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Oh,  not  in  the  least.  ...  I  saw  her  last  night. 

“Where?  At  her  apartment?” 

“How  sly  you  are!  .  .  .  Yes,  after  dinner.  We  dined  at  the 
Raleigh,  and  had  a  dance  or  two.  Good  Lord,  how  I  hate  these 
fox-trots !  .  .  .  Then  went  back  and  played  the  phonograph. 
She  had  some  new  Beethoven.  .  .  .  Lovely  stuff. 

“Was  it?” 

She  lowered  her  lids  at  him — it  was  her  basilisk  expres¬ 
sion.  As  he  met  it,  tentatively  smiling,  he  experienced  a  glow 
of  pleasure.  What  a  relief  it  was,  to  sink  comfortably  into  this 
intimacy!  to  submit  to  this  searching,  and  yet  somehow  so 
reassuring,  invasion!  He  knew  this  was  only  the  beginning, 
and  that  she  would  go  on.  She  would  spare  nothing.  She  was 
determined  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  things.  She  would  drag  out 
every  detail.  And  this  was  precisely  what  he  wanted  her  to  do 
—it  was  precisely  for  this  that  he  felt  a  delighted  apprehen¬ 
sion. 

“And  I  suppose,”  she  continued,  “she  told  you  about  our 
lunch  together?  For  of  course  she  tells  you  everything.” 

“Not  everything,  no.  But  she  did  mention  it.  .  .  .  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  was  rather  guarded  about  it.  You  didn’t 
hurt  her  feelings  in  some  way — did  you?” 

There  was  a  pause.  The  fire  gave  a  muffled  sap-explosion,  a 
soft  explosion  muffled  in  ashes ;  and  they  looked  at  each  other 
for  rather  a  long  time  with  eyes  fixedly  and  unwaveringly 
friendly.  She  smiled  again,  she  smiled  still,  and  began  draw¬ 
ing  the  sheer  bright  scarf  to  and  fro  across  her  shoulders, 
slowly  and  luxuriatingly.  She  was  devilish  attractive :  but 
decidedly  less  attractive  than  devilish.  Or  was  this  to  do  her 
an  injustice  ?  For  she  was  honest — oh,  yes,  she  was  appallingly 
honest;  always  so  brutally  outspoken,  and  so  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  his  welfare. 

“If  I  did,  I  didn’t  mean  to,”  she  murmured,  letting  her 
eyes  drop.  “Or  did  I  mean  to?  .  .  .  Perhaps  I  did,  Harry.” 

‘  ‘  I  thought  perhaps  you  did.  .  .  .  Why  did  you  want  to  ?  ” 

“Why?  ...  I  don’t  know.  Women  do  these  things,  you 
know.  ’  ’ 
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“You  don’t  like  her.” 

Hesitating,  she  threw  back  her  fair  head  against  her  clasped 
hands. 

“I  like  her,”  she  said  slowly,  and  with  an  air  of  delibera¬ 
tion,  “but  I  find  it  so  hard  to  make  out  who  she  is,  Harry. 
I  wish  she  weren’t  so  reserved  with  me.  She  never  tells  me 
anything.  Not  a  blessed  thing.  Heaven  knows  I’ve  tried  hard 
enough  to  make  a  friend  of  her — haven ’t  I  ? — but  I  always 
feel  that  she’s  keeping  me  at  a  distance,  playing  a  sort  of 
game  with  me.  I  never  feel  that  she’s  natural  with  me. 
Never.” 

He  took  out  a  cigarette,  smoothed  it  between  his  fingers, 
and  lit  it. 

“I  see,”  he  said.  “And  what  was  it  you  said  that  could 
have  hurt  her?” 

“What  was  it?  .  .  .  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  suppose  it  was 
what  I  said  about  her  way  of  laughing.  I  said  I  thought  it 
was  too  controlled — that  if  she  weren’t  just  playing  the  part 
of  a  polite  and  innocent  young  lady  she  would  let  herself  go. 
You  know  it’s  not  natural,  Harry.  And  she  seemed  to  think 
that  was  my  insidious  way  of  accusing  her  of  hypocrisy.” 

“Which  it  was.” 

“Well — was  it?  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  was.” 

“Of  course  it  was.  .  .  .  Confound  it,  Gertrude — what  did 
you  want  to  do  that  for?  You  know  she’s  horribly  sensitive. 
And  I  don’t  see  how  you  think  that  kind  of  thing  will  make 
her  like  you !  ’  ’ 

He  felt  himself  frowning  as  he  looked  at  her.  She  was 
swinging  her  crossed  knee.  She  was  looking  back  at  him  so 
honestly — oh,  so  very  honestly — her  long  green  eyes  so  wide 
open  with  candor — and  yet,  as  he  always  did,  he  couldn  t 
help  feeling  that  she  was  very  deep.  She  was  kind  to  him, 
she  was  forever  thinking  of  his  interests,  first  and  foremost; 
and  yet,  just  the  same - 

“It  was  just  a  moment  of  exasperation,  that  was  all.  .  .  . 
Hang  it,  Harry !  It  infuriates  me  to  think  that  she ’s  playing 
that  sort  of  game  with  you.  You’re  too  nice,  and  too  guileless, 
to  have  that  sort  of  thing  done  to  you. 

Smiling — smiling — smiling.  That  serpentine  Botticelli  smile, 
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which  had  something  timid  in  it,  and  something  wistful,  but 
also  something  intensely  cruel. 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  me.” 

“But  I  do  worry  about  you!  Why  shouldn’t  I  worry  about 
you?  .  .  .  Good  Lord!  If  I  didn’t,  who  would?  ...  I’m 
perfectly  sure  May  doesn’t.” 

She  emphasized  this  bitter  remark  by  getting  up ;  moving, 
with  that  funny  long  stride  of  hers  (which  was  somehow  so 
much  too  long  for  her  length  of  leg),  to  the  fireplace.  She 
took  a  cigarette  from  the  filigree  silver  box  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece  and  lifted  it  to  her  mouth.  But  then  she  changed  her 
mind  and  flung  the  cigarette  violently  into  the  fire. 

“Hang  it,”  she  said,  “what  do  I  want  a  cigarette  for? 
...  I  don’t  want  a  cigarette.” 

She  stood  with  one  slipper  on  the  fender,  staring  downward 
into  the  flames.  It  was  odd,  the  effect  she  produced  upon  him : 
a  tangle  of  obscure  feelings  in  conflict.  There  were  moments, 
he  was  sure,  when  he  thoroughly  detested  her.  She  had  the 
restlessness  of  a  caged  animal — feline,  and  voluptuous,  and 
merciless.  She  wanted  to  protect  him,  did  she,  from  that  ‘  ‘  de¬ 
signing”  May?  But  she  also,  patently,  wanted  to  devour 
him.  Designing  May!  Good  heavens!  Think  of  considering 
poor  May,  poor  ingenuous  May,  designing!  Could  anything 
be  more  utterly  fantastic?  He  saw  May  as  he  had  seen  her 
the  night  before.  She  had  been  angelic — simply  angelic.  The 
way  she  had  of  looking  up  at  him  as  if  from  the  very  bottom 
of  her  soul — while  her  exquisitely  sensitive  and  gentle  face 
wavered  to  one  side  and  downward  under  the  earnestness  of 
his  own  gaze !  No,  he  had  never  in  his  life  met  any  one  who 
loved  so  simply  and  deeply  and  all-surrenderingly,  or  with 
so  little  arriere  pensee.  She  was  as  transparent  as  a  child,  and 
as  helpless.  She  gave  one  her  heart  as  innocently  as  a  child 
might  give  one  a  flower.  Gertrude  could,  and  would,  torture 
her  unrelentingly.  Gertrude  would  riddle  her — Gertrude 
would  tear  her  to  pieces — with  that  special  gleaming  cruelty 
which  the  sophisticated  reserve  for  the  unsophisticated.  And 
none  the  less,  as  usual,  he  felt  himself  to  be  powerfully  and 
richly  attracted  and  stimulated  by  Gertrude:  by  her  fierce¬ 
ness,  her  intensity,  the  stealthy,  wolflike  eagerness  which 
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animated  her  every  movement.  He  watched  her,  and  was 
fascinated.  If  he  gave  her  the  least  chance,  wouldn’t  she 
simply  gobble  him  up,  physically  and  spiritually?  Or  was  he, 
perhaps,  mistaken— and  was  all  this  merely  a  surface  appear¬ 
ance,  a  manner  without  meaning? 

“No,  I  can’t  make  it  out,”  he  said,  sighing.  He  relaxed, 
with  a  warm  feeling  of  comfort  and  happiness,  as  if  a  kind 
of  spell,  luxurious  and  narcotic,  were  being  exerted  over 
him.  “She  isn’t  at  all  what  you  think  she  is — if  you  really 
do  think  she  is.  .  .  .  She’s  as  simple  as  a — primrose.  And, 
in  spite  of  her  self-centredness,  she  is  fundamentally  unsel¬ 
fish  in  her  love  of  me.  I’m  convinced  of  that.” 

“My  dear  Harry!  ...  You  know  nothing  about  women.” 

“Don’t  I?” 

“ A  primrose!  ...” 

She  laughed  gently,  insinuatingly,  lingeringly,  derisively,  as 
she  looked  downward  at  him  from  the  mantelpiece.  She  was 
delighted,  and  her  frank  delight  charmed  him.  How  she  ate  up 
that  unfortunate,  that  highly  unfortunate,  primrose !  She 
was  murderous;  but  he  couldn’t  help  feeling  that  she  made 
something  truly  exquisite  of  murder — as  instinctive  and  grace¬ 
ful  as  a  lyric. 

“A  primrose!”  she  repeated  gaily.  “But,  of  course,  I  see 
what  you  mean.  You  are  sweet,  Harry.  But  your  beautiful 
tenderness  deserved  something  better.  She  has,  I  know,  an 
engaging  naivete  of  appearance  and  manner.  But  surely  you 
aren’t  so  innocent  as  to  suppose  that  it  isn’t  practised? 
Are  you?” 

“Yes  and  no.  Of  course,  what  one  calls  a  manner  is  always, 
to  some  extent,  practised.  But  if  you  mean  she  is  insincere 
with  me,  no.  She  is  perfectly  sincere.  Good  heavens,  Gertrude, 
have  I  got  to  tell  you  again  that  she’s  in  love  with  me — 
frightfully  in  love — as  I  am  with  her?  One  can’t  fake  love, 
you  know.  And  what  on  earth  would  she  want  to  fake  it  for 
- — assuming  that  she  could  ?  ’  ’ 

“That’s  easy  enough.  She  wants  your  money.  She  wants 
your  prestige.  She  wants  your  social  position — such  as  it  is. 
She’d  give  her  eye-teeth  to  be  married  to  you,  whether  she 
loved  you  or  not.” 
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How  sharply  she  pronounced  the  word  teeth,  and  with 
what  a  brightening  and  widening  of  her  incomparable  eyes ! 
Really,  she  ought  to  be  in  a  zoo.  She  reminded  him  of  that 
leopard  he  had  seen  the  other  day,  when  he  had  gone  with 
his  two  little  nieces  to  the  Bronx.  He  had  sat  there,  in  his 
cage,  so  immobile,  so  powerful,  so  still,  so  burning  with 
energy  in  his  spotted  brightness ;  and  then,  without  the 
smallest  change  of  expression,  he  had  uttered  that  indescrib¬ 
ably  far-away  and  ethereal  little  cry  of  nostalgic  yearning, 
his  slit  eyes  fixed  mournfully  on  Alison.  Good  heavens — it  had 
curdled  his  blood!  For  all  its  smallness  and  faintness  and 
gentleness,  it  had  been  a  sound  of  magnificent  power,  a  prayer 
of  supernal  depth  and  force.  Wasn’t  Gertrude’s  magic  of 
exactly  the  same  sort  ?  It  was  in  everything  she  did.  She  was 
not  beautiful,  precisely— she  was  too  abrupt,  too  forceful,  too 
sharp,  for  that.  Despite  her  grace,  and  the  undeniable  witch- 
charm  of  her  face,  her  intensity  gave  her  whole  bearing  an 
odd  angularity  and  feverishness.  He  even  felt,  occasionally, 
that  she  might  some  day,  all  of  a  sudden,  go  quite  mad. 
Stiff,  stark,  staring  mad.  Lycanthropy?  For  certainly  it 
wouldn’t  surprise  one  to  hear  her  howl  like  a  wolf.  And  this 
animal  madness  in  her  spirit  was  a  part  of,  if  not  the  very 
base  of,  her  extraordinary  power  to  fascinate.  One  followed 
her  queer  evolutions  as  if  hypnotized.  If  she  entered  a  room, 
one  looked  at  no  one  else.  If  she  left  a  room,  one  felt  as  if  one’s 
reason  for  being  there  had  gone. 

“I  wish  I  could  make  you  see  her  properly,”  he  mourned, 
stretching  out  his  legs  toward  the  fire. 

“Go  ahead!  .  .  .  Try.” 

“But  what’s  the  use?  You  seem  determined — for  whatever 
reasons — not  to  see  her.” 

“Not  in  the  least.  I’d  like  to  believe  you — I’d  like  nothing 
better.” 

“Women  will  never,  never,  never  do  justice  to  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  own  sex  who  attract  men  in  the  perfectly  natural 
way  that  May  does.  Of  course  she  attracts  men — and  of 
course  she  knows  it.  How  could  she  help  it?  Can  the  crocus 
help  it  if  the  sparrow  wants  to  tear  her  to  pieces?  It’s  not  a 
trick  or  a  falsity  in  her.  She’s  as  naturally  affectionate,  and 
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as  guileless  in  her  affections,  and  as  undiscriminating,  I 
might  add,  as  a  child  of  six.  And  one  can  see,  with  a  little 
divination,  that  she  has  been  painfully  hurt,  over  and  over 
again,  by  this  habit  of  hers  of  wearing  her  heart  on  her 
sleeve.  She  gives  her  soul  away  forty  times  a  day,  just  out  of 
sheer  generosity,  just  because  she  has  such  a  capacity  for 
love ;  and  she  is  rewarded  by  a  suspicious  world  with  jeers 
and  mud.  That’s  always  the  way  it  is.  The  counterfeit  makes 
its  way.  And  the  genuine  is  spat  upon.  ’  ’ 

“How  tactful  you  are  to  me!” 

“Aren’t  I!” 

“I  distrust,  profoundly,  that  madonna  type.  Really,  my 
dear  Harry,  it’s  too  easy.” 

“You  couldn’t  do  it!” 

“No,  thank  God,  and  I  don’t  want  to.  I’d  rather  be  honest.” 

They  were  silent,  and  in  the  pause  the  black  marble  clock  on 
the  mantel  struck  the  half-hour.  Gertrude’s  face  had  become 
smooth  and  enigmatic.  Abstractedly,  she  gazed  down  at  her 
gray-slippered  foot,  turning  it  this  way  and  that  to  make 
the  diamonded  buckle  sparkle  in  the  firelight.  What  was  she 
thinking  about?  WTtat  was  she  feeling?  What  waxen  puppets 
was  she  melting  in  the  powerful  heat  of  her  imagination?  He 
waited  for  her  next  move  with  an  anticipation  which  was  as 
pleased  as  it  was  blind.  One  never  knew  where  Gertrude 
would  come  up  next.  But  one  always  felt  sure  that  when 
she  came  up  she  would  come  up  with  the  sharp  knife  in  her 
mouth  and  the  fresh  pearl  in  her  hand. 

“I  have  the  feeling  that  she  wouldn’t  even  be  above 
blackmail.  Or  a  breach-of-promise  suit.  I  hope  you  don’t  write 
her  incriminating  letters  !  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  damn!” 

“But  go  ahead  with  your  charming  portrait,  your  pretty 
Greuze  portrait.  I  ’ll  really  do  my  best  to  be  credulous.  ’  ’ 

“My  dear  Gertrude,  if  you  could  have  seen  her  in  that 
wood,  last  week,  looking  for  Mayflowers  under  the  dead 
leaves !  .  .  .  ” 

It  was  hopeless,  perfectly  hopeless,  in  the  light  of  that 
baleful  smile !  He  wanted  to  shut  his  eyes.  It  was  like  trying 
to  sleep  under  a  spot-light.  Was  there  no  refuge  for  poor 
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May?  .  .  .  For  it  had  been  enchanting — enchanting.  He  had 
never  expected  again,  in  this  life,  to  encounter  a  human  spirit 
of  such  simplicity  and  gaiety  and  radiant  innocence.  That 
moment,  now  forever  immortal  in  his  memory,  when  he  had 
found  a  nest  of  blossom  among  the  brown  pine-needles,  and 
she  had  come  galloping — positively  galloping — toward  him, 
with  a  dead  oak  branch  in  her  hand !  And  the  pure  ecstasy  of 
her  young  delight  as  she  stared  at  the  flowers,  bending  over 
and  putting  one  hand  lightly  on  his  arm ! 

Gertrude  collapsed  into  her  chair,  helpless  with  amusement; 
giving  herself  up  to  her  laughter,  she  made  him  feel  suddenly 
ashamed  of  that  remembered  delight. 

‘  ‘  Oh — oh — oh — oh  !  ’  ’  she  cried. 

“Well!” 

“The  shy  arbutus!  .  .  .  Forgive  me,  Harry,  but  that’s 
too  funny.  How  old  are  you  ?  ’  ’ 

He  flung  his  cigarette  at  the  backlog  and  grinned. 

“I  knew  it  was  no  use,”  he  grumbled  amiably.  “I  can’t 
make  you  see  her,  and  it’s  no  use  trying.” 

“Well — I  can  see  this  much.  You  are  in  love  with  her.  Or 
you  couldn’t  possibly  be  such  a  fool.  But  it’s  precisely  when 
you’re  in  love  that  you  need  to  keep  your  wits  about  you. 
Or  the  wits  of  your  friends.  ...  You  mustn’t  marry  her, 
Harry.  ” 

“Well — I  don’t  know.” 

“No!  .  .  .  It  would  be  ruinous.” 

“Would  it?  How  can  you  be  so  sure?” 

“You  think,  I  suppose,  that  life  would  be  insupportable 
without  her.” 

“An  agony  that  I  can’t  bear  to  think  of.  And  to  think  that 
some  other  man - !  ’  ’ 

“I  know  the  feeling.  I’ve  been  in  love  myself.” 

“It’s  pretty  bad.” 

“Of  course  it  is.  Every  time.  But  that  doesn’t  prove  any¬ 
thing.  Not  a  single  thing.  That  sort  of  agony  is  largely  im¬ 
agination.  ...  Do  you  really  think  you’ll  marry  her?” 

“Well — I  haven’t  exactly  asked  her  to.  But  I  shouldn’t 
wonder  if  I  would.” 

It  was  queer — he  felt,  and  quite  definitely,  that  he  had 
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said  this  to  her  as  if  challengingly,  as  if  to  see  how  she  would 
react  to  it — as  if,  almost,  he  hoped  to  force  her  to  some 
spectacular  action.  He  smiled  lazily  to  himself,  his  eyes  glazed 
by  the  firelight. 

She  jumped  up  again,  electric,  her  scarf  slipping  to  the 
floor. 

“ Let's  have  some  sherry!”  she  said.  “Would  you  like  to 
get  it? — in  the  dining-room.  You  know  where  it  is.” 

“Good  idea.” 

He  stooped  to  pick  up  her  scarf,  accidentally  touching  her 
silken  instep  as  he  did  so.  She  stood  unmoving.  Funny — he 
had  the  impression  that  she  was  shivering.  Cold  ?  .  .  .  Excite¬ 
ment?  ...  He  wondered,  idly,  as  he  crossed  the  library  to 
fetch  the  sherry  decanter;  and  he  came  back  with  the  tray, 
still  wondering,  but  wondering  with  a  pleasant  confusedness. 
He  began  humming  a  theme  from  Opus  115. 

“You  know,  those  late  Beethoven  things  are  wonderful — 
wonderful.”  He  put  down  the  tray  and  removed  the  stopper 
from  the  decanter.  “The  purity  of  the  absolute.  For  pure 
and  continuous  ecstasy - ” 

“Purity!  .  .  .  You  seem  to  have  purity  on  the  brain. 
.  .  .  Thanks,  Harry.” 

“Here’s  looking  at  you.  .  .  .  Old  times.” 

“Old  times.” 

They  sipped  at  the  lightly  held  glasses  and  smiled. 

“I  wish,”  she  then  said,  in  a  tone  that  struck  him  as  new 
and  a  little  forced— as  if,  in  fact,  she  were  nerving  herself  to 
something- — “that  you’d  do  me  a  favor.” 

“You  bet.” 

“If  I  thought  there  was  any  way  in  which  I  could  save 
you,  Harry — any  way  at  all — I’d  do  it.  Anything.  And  if 
ever  you  feel  yourself  on  the  brink  of  proposing  to  her — or 
if  anything  goes  wrong — I  mean,  if  she  should  let  you  down 
in  any  way,  or  not  turn  out  what  you  thought — well,  then, 
I  wish  you’d  propose  to  me.  Propose  to  me  first.  .  .  .  Come 
to  Bermuda  with  me.  That’s  what  I  mean.” 

She  drew  her  feet  beneath  her,  in  the  chair,  and  smiled  at 
him  brightly  but  nervously. 

“Heavens,  Gertrude,  how  you  do  astonish  me!” 
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“Do  I?  .  .  .  I ’ve  always,  in  a  funny  sort  of  way,  been  in 
love  with  you,  you  know.  ’  ’ 

“Well — since  you  mention  it — I’ve  had  my  moments  with 
you.” 

“Was  one  of  them  two  years  ago  in  Portsmouth?  ...” 

‘  ‘  How  did  you  know  ?  ’  ’ 

“Do  you  think  a  woman  doesn’t  guess  these  things?  .  .  . 
I  not  only  knew  but  I  also  knew  that  you  knew  that  I 
knew.  ’  ’ 

“Well,  I’ll  be  damned!” 

He  sighed,  he  smiled  foolishly,  and  for  the  moment  he  felt 
that  he  didn’t  quite  dare  to  meet  her  eyes.  He  remembered 
that  ride  in  Tommy’s  old  Packard,  and  how  she  had  so  obvi¬ 
ously  leaned  her  shoulder  against  him;  and  afterward,  when 
they  were  looking  at  the  etchings  in  the  Palfrey  House,  how 
she  had  kept  detaching  him  from  the  others,  calling  to  him  to 
come  and  look  at  this  or  that  picture,  and  standing,  as  lie 
did  so,  so  very  close  to  him.  The  temptation  had  been  very 
sharp,  very  exciting;  but  nevertheless  he  had  run  away  from 
it,  precipitately,  the  next  day. 

“You  do  alarm  me,”  he  added  weakly.  “And,  in  this 
age  of  withering  candor,  I  don’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t  admit 
that  the  idea  is  frightfully  nice.  But  it  hardly  seems  quite 
fair  to  May.” 

Oh,  bother  May !  .  .  .  May  can  perfectly  well  look  after 
herself — don’t  you  worry  about  May.  .  .  .  What  I’m  think¬ 
ing  of  is  what  is  fair  to  you.” 

“Plow  angelic  of  you!” 

“Not  a  bit.  It’s  selfish  of  me.  Deeply.  Why  not  be  per¬ 
fectly  frank  about  these  things?  I  don’t  believe  in  muddling 
along  with  a  lot  of  misunderstandings  and  misconceptions. 
...  It ’s  unfair  to  May ;  but  what  I  feel  is  that  it ’s  only  by 
that  kind  of  treachery  to  May  that  you  can  ever  escape  from 
her.  I  don’t  say  you  would  escape  from  her — but  you  might. 
And  for  your  own  sake  you  should.  .  .  .  Quite  incidentally, 
of  course,  you’d  make  me  very  happy.” 

“If  it  weren’t  for  May,  it  would  make  me  very  happy  too. 
But  you  won’t  mind  my  saying  that  this  May  thing  is  very 
different.  I ’m  in  love  with  her  in  an  extraordinary  way — 
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a  way  that  I  can’t  find  any  adequate  symbol  for.  .  .  .  Call 
it  the  shy  arbutus,  if  you  like.” 

‘  ‘  Oh,  damn  you  and  your  shy  arbutus !  ’  ’ 

She  sprang  up,  flung  her  scarf  angrily  into  the  chair,  and 
went  swiftly  across  the  room  to  the  desk.  She  put  down  her 
sherry-glass  beside  the  brass  candlestick  (made  in  the  likeness 
of  a  griffin),  revolved  it  once  or  twice  between  thumb  and 
finger,  and  then  picked  it  up  again,  turning  back  toward  the 
fireplace.  He  twisted  himself  about  in  his  chair  so  as  to  watch 
her.  She  stood  looking  at  him,  with  her  fair  head  flung  back 
and  the  glass  held  before  her.  She  was  looking  at  him  in  an 
extraordinary  manner — as  if,  in  some  remote,  chemical  way, 
she  were  assaying  him,  wondering  which  catalyzer  to  try  next. 
Melodrama?  Tenderness?  Persuasion?  Aloofness?  .  .  .  She 
hesitated.  He  felt  sure,  for  an  instant,  that  she  was  going  to 
come  and  perch  herself  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  perhaps 
even  put  her  arm  round  his  neck.  And  he  wasn ’t  sure  that  he 
would  so  very  much  mind  it.  Mightn’t  it — even — be  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  end?  The  notion  both  horrified  and  pleased 
him.  Perhaps  this  was  exactly  what  he  had  hoped  for?  It 
would  be  very  easy — in  these  circumstances — to  forget  May. 
It  was  positively  as  if  she  were  being  drawn  away  from  him. 
Gertrude  would  kiss  him;  and  the  kiss  would  be  a  spider’s 
kiss ;  it  would  numb  him  into  forgetfulness.  She  would  wrap 
him  up  in  the  soft  silk  of  oblivion,  paralyze  him  with  the 
narcotic,  insidious  poison  of  her  love.  And  May — what  would 
May  be  to  him  then?  Nothing.  The  faintest  and  farthest 
off  of  recollected  whispers;  a  sigh,  or  the  bursting  of  a 
bubble,  worlds  away.  Once  he  had  betrayed  her,  he  would 
be  free  of  her.  Good  Lord — how  horrible !  .  .  .  The  whole 
thing  became  suddenly,  with  a  profound  shock,  a  reality 
again. 

She  came  back  toward  him,  tentatively,  with  slow  steps, 
slow  and  long  and  lagging,  as  if,  catlike,  she  were  feeling  the 
rug  with  her  claws.  She  held  her  head  a  little  on  one  side 
and  her  eyes  were  narrowed  with  a  kind  of  doubting  affection. 
When  she  stood  close  to  his  chair  she  thrust  the  fingers  of  her 
right  hand  quickly  into  his  hair,  gave  it  a  gentle  pull,  and 
then,  as  quickly  withdrawing,  went  to  the  fender.  He  smiled 
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at  her  during  this  action,  but  she  gave  him  no  smile  in 
answer. 

‘  ‘  Shall  we  turn  on  the  radio  ’  ’ — she  said  lightly — ‘  ‘  and  have 
a  little  jazz?” 

“If  you  like.  .  .  .  No — let’s  not.  This  is  too  inter¬ 
esting.  ’  ’ 

“Interesting!  .  .  .  Ho,  ho!” 

“Well,  it  is,  Gertrude.” 

“So,  I  dare  say,  is — hell.” 

“Oh,  come  now — it  isn’t  as  bad  as  that.” 

“But  what  further  is  there  to  say?  It’s  finished.” 

“But  is  it?” 

‘  ‘  That,  my  dear,  dear  Harry,  is  for  you  to  say ;  and  you ’ve 
as  good  as  said  so,  haven’t  you?  You’ve  been  awfully  nice 
about  it.” 

He  felt  a  little  awkward — he  felt  that  in  a  way  she  was 
taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  him.  And  yet  he  couldn’t 
see  exactly  how.  He  sat  up  straight  in  his  chair,  with  his  hands 
on  his  knees,  frowning  and  smiling. 

‘  ‘  If  you  could  only  like  May !  ”  he  murmured.  ‘  ‘  If  you  could 
only  see  in  her  what  I  see  in  her— her  amazing  spiritual 
beauty!  Then,  I’m  sure - ” 

“Give  me  some  more  sherry,  Harry — I’m  cold.  And  my 
scarf.  ’  ’ 

“Why,  you’re  shivering!” 

“Yes,  I’m  shivering.  And  my  aged  teeth  are  chattering. 
And  my  pulse  is  both  high  and  erratic.  Is  there  anything 
else  I  can  do  for  you?” 

She  smiled  at  him  bitterly  and  coldly  as  he  picked  up  the 
silver  scarf  from  the  chair ;  but  the  smile  became  really  chal¬ 
lenging  as  he  held  up  the  scarf  for  her  turning  shoulder. 
It  became  brilliant.  It  became  beautiful.  He  allowed  his 
hands  to  rest  on  her  shoulders  and  looked  at  her  intently, 
feeling  for  her  a  sudden  wave  of  tenderness  and  pity,  and  of 
something  else  as  well. 

“The  sherry!”  she  said,  mocking. 

“All  right— I’ll  get  it.” 

“Well — get  it.” 

He  inclined  his  face  and  gave  her  a  quick  kiss — and  then 
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another- — at  which  she  made  no  protest  and  no  retreat ;  and 
then  turned  away,  dropping  his  hands. 

“And  now  let’s  have  some  jazz,”  she  cried,  as  he  filled  her 
glass  from  the  decanter.  “I  feel  like  dancing.  ...” 

‘  ‘  The  devil  you  do !  ”  he  said. 

She  emptied  her  glass,  and  turned  her  back  to  put  it  on 
the  mantelpiece.  She  did  this  quite  simply,  without  any  sort 
of  self-consciousness ;  there  was  nothing  histrionic  in  the  ges¬ 
ture  ;  it  was  the  entire  naturalness  of  the  action  that  made  it, 
somehow,  heart-breaking.  And  instantly  he  moved  to  her  and 
touched  her  arm,  just  above  the  elbow,  with  his  hand.  She 
began  trembling  when  she  felt  his  touch,  but  she  did  not  turn. 
And  as  he  felt  her  trembling  it  was  as  if,  also,  he  felt  in  him¬ 
self  the  tiny  beginning  tremor  of  a  great  disaster.  He  was 
going  to  embrace  her — he  was  going  to  give  himself  up.  And 
May,  stooping  for  arbutus  in  the  wood,  became  remote,  was 
swept  oft'  into  the  ultimate,  into  the  infinite,  into  the  for¬ 
gotten.  May  was  at  last  definitely  lost — May  was  dead.  He 
experienced  a  pang,  as  of  some  small  spring  broken  in  his 
heart,  painful  but  obscure ;  the  dropping  of  a  single  white 
petal;  and  that — for  the  moment — was  all. 

For  the  moment  !  .  .  .  He  hesitated,  looking  down  at  the 
copper-gold  convolutions  of  Gertrude’s  hair,  and  at  the  fair 
round  neck  still  so  beautifully  young.  He  had  the  queer  feel¬ 
ing  that  this  hair  and  this  neck  were  expectant.  They  were 
waiting,  waiting  consciously,  to  be  touched.  They  were  waiting 
for  him  to  perform  this  act  of  treachery,  they  were  offering 
to  reward  him  for  it,  to  reward  him  with  oblivion.  But  was 
that  oblivion  going  to  be  perfect?  Would  May  be  forgotten? 
Could  May  be  forgotten?  .  .  .  Good  God — how  horrible!  He 
closed  his  eyes  to  the  chaos  and  terror  of  the  future;  to  the 
spiritual  deaths  of  himself  and  May;  the  betrayal  and  the 
agony.  .  .  .  And  then  he  felt  himself  beginning  to  smile ; 
while,  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  he  gently  tweaked  a  tiny 
golden  watch-spring  of  hair  which  curled  against  the  nape  of 
the  white  neck. 
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This  is  not  an  easy  story;  not  a  road  for  tender  or  for 
casual  feet.  Better  the  meadows.  Let  me  warn  you,  it  is 
as  hard  as  that  old  man’s  soul  and  as  sunless  as  his  eyes.  It 
has  its  inception  in  catastrophe,  and  its  end  in  an  act  of  almost 
incredible  violence ;  between  them  it  tells  barely  how  one  long 
blind  can  become  also  deaf  and  dumb. 

He  lived  in  one  of  those  old  Puritan  sea  towns  where  the 
strain  has  come  down  austere  and  moribund,  so  that  his  act 
would  not  be  quite  unbelievable.  Except  that  the  town  is  no 
longer  Puritan  and  Yankee.  It  has  been  betrayed;  it  has 
become  an  outpost  of  the  Portuguese  islands. 

This  man,  this  blind  cobbler  himself,  was  a  Portuguese 
from. St.  Michael,  in  the  Western  Islands,  and  his  name  was 
Boaz  Negro. 

He  was  happy.  An  unquenchable  exuberance  lived  in  him. 
When  he  arose  in  the  morning  he  made  vast,  as  it  were  un¬ 
controllable,  gestures  with  his  stout  arms.  He  came  into 
his  shop  singing.  His  voice,  strong  and  deep  as  the  chest 
from  which  it  emanated,  rolled  out  through  the  doorway  and 
along  the  street,  and  the  fishermen,  done  with  their  morning 
work  and  lounging  and  smoking  along  the  wharfs,  said,  ‘  ‘  Boaz 
is  to  work  already.”  Then  they  came  up  to  sit  in  the  shop. 

In  that  town  a  cobbler’s  shop  is  a  club.  One  sees  the  in¬ 
terior  always  dimly  thronged.  They  sit  on  the  benches  watch¬ 
ing  the  artizan  at  his  work  for  hours,  and  they  talk  about 
everything  in  the  world.  A  cobbler  is  known  by  the  company 
he  keeps. 

Boaz  Negro  kept  young  company.  He  would  have  nothing 

’Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author.  Appeared  in  The  Pictorial 
Review. 
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to  do  with  the  old.  On  his  own  head  the  gray  hairs  set 
thickly. 

He  had  a  grown  son.  But  the  benches  in  his  shop  were  for 
the  lusty  and  valiant  young,  men  who  could  spend  the  night 
drinking,  and  then  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  turn  out 
in  the  rain  and  dark  to  pull  at  the  weirs,  sing  songs,  buffet  one 
another  among  the  slippery  fish  in  the  boat’s  bottom,  and 
make  loud  jokes  about  the  fundamental  things,  love  and  birth 
and  death.  Harkening  to  their  boasts  and  strong  prophecies 
his  breast  heaved  and  his  heart  beat  faster.  He  was  a  large, 
full-blooded  fellow,  fashioned  for  exploits;  the  flame  in  his 
darkness  burned  higher  even  to  hear  of  them. 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  Boaz  Negro  could  have  come 
through  this  much  of  his  life  still  possessed  of  that  unquench¬ 
able  and  priceless  exuberance  ;  how  he  would  sing  in  the  dawn ; 
how,  simply  listening  to  the  recital  of  deeds  in  gale  or  brawl, 
he  could  easily  forget  himself  a  blind  man,  tied  to  a  shop  and 
a  last;  easily  make  of  himself  a  lusty  young  fellow  breasting 
the  sunlit  and  adventurous  tide  of  life. 

He  had  had  a  wife,  whom  he  had  loved.  Pate,  which  had 
scourged  him  with  the  initial  scourge  of  blindness,  had  seen 
fit  to  take  his  Angelina  away.  He  had  had  four  sons.  Three, 
one  after  another,  had  been  removed,  leaving  only  Manuel, 
the  youngest.  Recovering  slowly,  with  agony,  from  each  of 
these  recurrent  blows,  his  unquenchable  exuberance  had  lived. 
And  there  was  another  thing  quite  as  extraordinary.  He 
had  never  done  anything  but  work,  and  that  sort  of  thing 
may  kill  the  flame  where  an  abrupt  catastrophe  fails.  Work 
in  the  dark.  Work,  work,  work!  And  accompanied  by  priva¬ 
tion;  an  almost  miserly  scale  of  personal  economy.  Yes,  in¬ 
deed,  he  had  “skinned  his  fingers,”  especially  in  the  earlier 
years.  When  it  tells  most. 

How  he  had  worked!  Not  alone  in  the  daytime,  but  also 
sometimes,  when  orders  were  heavy,  far  into  the  night.  It 
was  strange  for  one,  passing  along  that  deserted  street  at 
midnight,  to  hear  issuing  from  the  black  shop  of  Boaz  Negro 
the  rhythmical  tap-tap-tap  of  hammer  on  wooden  peg. 

Nor  was  that  sound  all :  no  man  in  town  could  get  far  past 
that  shop  in  his  nocturnal  wandering  unobserved.  No  more 
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than  a  dozen  footfalls,  and  from  the  darkness  Boaz’s  voice 
rolled  forth,  fraternal,  stentorian,  “Good  night,  Antone ! ’ ’ 
“Good  night  to  you,  Caleb  Snow!” 

To  Boaz  Negro  it  was  still  broad  day. 

Now,  because  of  this,  he  was  what  might  be  called  a  sub¬ 
stantial  man.  He  owned  his  place,  his  shop,  opening  on  the 
sidewalk,  and  behind  it  the  dwelling-house  with  trellised  gal¬ 
leries  upstairs  and  down. 

And  there  was  always  something  for  his  son,  a  “piece  for 
the  pocket,”  a  dollar-,  five-,  even  a  ten-dollar  bill  if  he  had 
“got  to  have  it.”  Manuel  was  “a  good  boy.”  Boaz  not  only 
said  this ;  he  felt  that  he  was  assured  of  it  in  his  understand¬ 
ing,  to  the  infinite  peace  of  his  heart. 

It  was  curious  that  he  should  be  ignorant  only  of  the  one 
nearest  to  him.  Not  because  he  was  physically  blind.  Be 
certain  he  knew  more  of  other  men  and  of  other  men’s  sons 
than  they  or  their  neighbours  did.  More,  that  is  to  say,  of 
their  hearts,  their  understandings,  their  idiosyncrasies,  and 
their  ultimate  weight  in  the  balance-pan  of  eternity. 

His  simple  explanation  of  Manuel  was  that  Manuel  “wasn’t 
too  stout.”  To  others  he  said  this,  and  to  himself.  Manuel 
was  not  indeed  too  robust.  How  should  he  be  vigorous  when 
he  never  did  anything  to  make  him  so?  He  never  worked. 
Why  should  he  work,  when  existence  was  provided  for,  and 
when  there  was  always  that  “piece  for  the  pocket”?  Even  a 
ten-dollar  bill  on  a  Saturday  night!  No,  Manuel  “wasn’t  too 
stout.” 

In  the  shop  they  let  it  go  at  that.  The  missteps  and  frailties 
of  everyone  else  in  the  world  were  canvassed  there  with  the 
most  shameless  publicity.  But  Boaz  Negro  was  a  blind  man, 
and  in  a  sense  their  host.  Those  reckless,  strong  young  fel¬ 
lows  respected  and  loved  him.  It  was  allowed  to  stand  at  that. 
Manuel  was  “a  good  boy.”  Which  did  not  prevent  them,  by 
the  way,  from  joining  later  in  the  general  condemnation  of 
that  father ’s  laxity — ‘  ‘  the  ruination  of  the  boy  !  ’  ’ 

“He  should  have  put  him  to  work,  that’s  what.” 

“He  should  have  said  to  Manuel,  ‘Look  here,  if  you  want  a 
dollar,  go  earn  it  first.’  ” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  one  man  ever  gave  Boaz  the 
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advice  direct.  That  was  Campbell  Wood.  And  Wood  never 
sat  in  that  shop. 

In  every  small  town  there  is  one  young  man  who  is  spoken 
of  as  “  rising.  ’  ’  As  often  as  not  he  is  not  a  native,  but  ‘  ‘  from 
away.  ’  ’ 

In  this  town  Campbell  Wood  was  that  man.  He  had  come 
from  another  part  of  the  state  to  take  a  place  in  the  bank. 
He  lived  in  the  upper  story  of  Boaz  Negro’s  house,  the  ground 
floor  now  doing  for  Boaz  and  the  meagre  remnant  of  his 
family.  The  old  woman  who  came  in  to  tidy  up  for  the  cob¬ 
bler  looked  after  Wood’s  rooms  as  well. 

Dealing  with  Wood,  one  had  first  of  all  the  sense  of  his 
incorruptibility.  A  little  ruthless  perhaps,  as  if  one  could 
imagine  him,  in  defence  of  his  integrity,  cutting  off  his  friend, 
cutting  off  his  own  hand,  cutting  off  the  very  stream  flowing 
out  from  the  wellsprings  of  human  kindness.  An  exaggera¬ 
tion,  perhaps. 

He  was  by  long  odds  the  most  eligible  young  man  in  town ; 
good  looking  in  a  spare,  ruddy,  sandy-haired  Scottish  fashion; 
important,  incorruptible,  “rising.”  But  he  took  good  care 
of  his  heart.  Precisely  that ;  like  a  sharp-eyed  duenna  to  his 
own  heart.  One  felt  that  here  was  the  man,  if  ever  was  the 
man,  who  held  his  destiny  in  his  own  hand.  Failing,  of  course, 
some  quite  gratuitous  and  unforeseeable  catastrophe. 

Not  that  he  was  not  human,  or  even  incapable  of  laughter 
or  passion.  He  was,  in  a  way,  immensely  accessible.  He  never 
clapped  one  on  the  shoulder;  on  the  other  hand,  he  never 
failed  to  speak.  Not  even  to  Boaz. 

Returning  from  the  bank  in  the  afternoon,  he  had  always 
a  word  for  the  cobbler.  Passing  out  again  to  supper  at  his 
boarding-place,  he  had  another,  about  the  weather,  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  rain.  And  if  Boaz  were  at  work  in  the  dark  when  he 
returned  from  an  evening  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  there  was  a 
“Good  night,  Mr.  Negro!” 

On  Boaz ’s  part,  his  attitude  toward  his  lodger  was  curious 
and  paradoxical.  He  did  not  pretend  to  anything  less  than 
reverence  for  the  young  man ’s  position ;  precisely  on  account 
of  that  position  he  was  conscious  toward  Wood  of  a  vague 
distrust.  This  was  because  he  was  an  uneducated  fellow. 
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To  the  uneducated  the  idea  of  large  finance  is  as  uncom¬ 
fortable  as  the  idea  of  the  law.  It  must  be  said  for  Boaz  that, 
responsive  to  Wood’s  unfailing  civility,  he  fought  against  this 
sensation  of  dim  and  somehow  shameful  distrust. 

Nevertheless  his  whole  parental  soul  was  in  arms  that 
evening,  when,  returning  from  the  bank  and  finding  the  shop 
empty  of  loungers,  Wood  paused  a  moment  to  propose  the 
bit  of  advice  already  referred  to. 

“Haven’t  you  ever  thought  of  having  Manuel  learn  the 
trade  ? ’ ’ 

A  suspicion,  a  kind  of  premonition,  lighted  the  fires  of  de¬ 
fence. 

“Shoemaking,”  said  Boaz,  “is  good  enough  for  a  blind 
man.  ’  ’ 

Oh,  I  don ’t  know.  At  least  it ’s  better  than  doing  nothing 
at  all.” 

Boaz’s  hammer  was  still.  He  sat  silent,  monumental.  Out¬ 
wardly.  For  once  his  unfailing  response  had  failed  him, 
“Manuel  ain’t  too  stout,  you  know.”  Perhaps  it  had  become 
suddenly  inadequate. 

He  hated  Wood;  he  despised  Wood;  more  than  ever  before, 
a  hundredfold  more,  quite  abruptly,  he  distrusted  Wood. 

How  could  a  man  say  such  things  as  Wood  had  said?  And 
where  Manuel  himself  might  hear! 

Where  Manuel  had  heard  !  Boaz ’s  other  emotions — hatred 
and  contempt  and  distrust — were  overshadowed.  Sitting  in 
darkness,  no  sound  had  come  to  his  ears,  no  footfall,  no 
infinitesimal  creaking  of  a  floor-plank.  Yet  by  some  sixth 
uncanny  sense  of  the  blind  he  was  aware  that  Manuel  was 
standing  in  the  dusk  of  the  entry  joining  the  shop  to  the 
house. 

Boaz  made  a  Herculean  effort.  The  voice  came  out  of  his 
throat,  harsh,  bitter,  and  loud  enough  to  have  carried  ten 
times  the  distance  to  his  son ’s  ears. 

“Manuel  is  a  good  boy!” 

“Yes— h’m— yes— I  suppose  so.” 

Wood  shifted  his  weight.  He  seemed  uncomfortable. 

“Well.  I’ll  be  running  along,  I - ugh!  Heavens !” 

Something  was  happening.  Boaz  heard  exclamations,  breath- 
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ings,  the  rustle  of  sleeve-cloth  in  large,  frantic,  and  futile 
graspings — all  without  understanding.  Immediately  there  was 
an  impact  on  the  floor,  and  with  it  the  unmistakable  clink  of 
metal.  Boaz  even  heard  that  the  metal  was  minted,  and  that 
the  coins  were  gold.  He  understood.  A  coin-sack,  gripped  not 
quite  carefully  enough  for  a  moment  under  the  other’s  over¬ 
coat,  had  shifted,  slipped,  escaped,  and  fallen. 

And  Manuel  had  heard ! 

It  was  a  dreadful  moment  for  Boaz,  dreadful  in  its  native 
sense,  as  full  of  dread.  Why?  It  was  a  moment  of  horrid 
revelation,  ruthless  clarification.  His  son,  his  link  with  the 
departed  Angelina,  that  “good  boy”— Manuel,  standing  in 
the  shadow  of  the  entry,  visible  alone  to  the  blind,  had  heard 
the  clink  of  falling  gold,  and — and  Boaz  wished  that  he  had 
not! 

There,  amazing,  disconcerting,  destroying,  stood  the  sud¬ 
den  fact. 

Sitting  as  impassive  and  monumental  as  ever,  his  strong, 
bleached  hands  at  rest  on  his  work,  round  drops  of  sweat 
came  out  on  Boaz’s  forehead.  He  scarcely  took  the  sense  of 
what  Wood  was  saying.  Only  fragments. 

‘  ‘  Government  money,  understand — for  the  breakwater 
workings — huge — too  many  people  know  here,  everywhere 
—don’t  trust  the  safe— tin  safe— ‘Noah’s  Ark’— give  you  my 
word — Heavens,  no!” 

It  boiled  down  to  this— the  money,  more  money  than  was 
good  for  that  antiquated  “Noah’s  Ark”  at  the  bank  and 
whose  contemplated  sojourn  there  overnight  was  public  to 
too  many  minds — in  short,  Wbod  was  not  only  incorruptible, 
he  was  canny.  To  what  one  of  those  minds,  now,  would  it 
occur  that  he  should  take  away  that  money  bodily,  under 
casual  cover  of  his  coat,  to  his  own  lodgings  behind  the  cob¬ 
bler-shop  of  Boaz  Negro  ?  For  this  one,  this  important  night ! 

He  was  sorry  the  coin-sack  had  slipped,  because  he  did  not 
like  to  have  the  responsibility  of  secret  sharer  cast  upon  any 
one,  even  upon  Boaz,  even  by  accident.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  tremendously  fortunate  that  it  had  been  Boaz  and  not 
another.  So  far  as  that  went,  Wood  had  no  more  anxiety 
now  than  before.  One  incorruptible  knows  another. 
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“I’d  trust  you,  Mr.  Negro”  (that  was  one  of  the  fragments 
which  came  and  stuck  in  the  cobbler’s  brain),  “as  far  as  I 
would  myself.  As  long  as  it’s  only  you.  I’m  just  going  up 
here  and  throw  it  under  the  bed.  Oh,  yes,  certainly.” 

Boaz  ate  no  supper.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  food  was 
dry  in  his  gullet.  Even  under  those  other  successive  crush¬ 
ing  blows  of  Fate  the  full  and  generous  habit  of  his  function¬ 
ings  had  carried  on  unabated ;  he  had  always  eaten  what  was 
set  before  him.  To-night,  over  his  untouched  plate,  he 
watched  Manuel  with  his  sightless  eyes,  keeping  track  of 
his  every  mouthful,  word,  intonation,  breath.  What  profit 
he  expected  to  extract  from  this  catlike  surveillance  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

When  they  arose  from  the  supper-table  Boaz  made  another 
Herculean  effort.  ‘  *  Manuel,  you  ’re  a  good  boy  !  ’  ’ 

The  formula  had  a  quality  of  appeal,  of  despair,  and  of 
command. 

“Manuel,  you  should  be  short  of  money,  maybe.  Look, 
what’s  this?  A  tenner?  Well,  there’s  a  piece  for  the  pocket; 
go  and  enjoy  yourself.” 

He  would  have  been  frightened  had  Manuel,  upsetting 
tradition,  declined  the  offering.  With  the  morbid  contrariness 
of  the  human  imagination,  the  boy’s  avid  grasping  gave  him 
no  comfort. 

He  went  out  into  the  shop,  where  it  was  already  dark,  drew 
to  him  his  last,  his  tools,  mallets,  cutters,  pegs,  leather. 
And  having  prepared  to  work,  he  remained  idle.  He  found 
hiimself  listening. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  large  phenomena  of  sunlight 
and  darkness  were  nothing  to  Boaz  Negro.  A  busy  night 
was  broad  day.  Yet  there  was  a  difference;  he  knew  it  with 
the  blind  man’s  eyes,  the  ears. 

Day  was  a  vast  confusion,  or  rather  a  wide  fabric,  of 
sounds;  great  and  little  sounds  all  woven  together,  voices, 
footfalls,  wheels,  far-off  whistles  and  foghorns,  flies  buzzing 
in  the  sun.  Night  was  another  thing.  Still  there  were  voices 
and  footfalls,  but  rarer,  emerging  from  the  large,  pure  body 
of  silence  as  definite,  surprising,  and  yet  familiar  entities. 

To-night  there  was  an  easterly  wind,  coming  off  the  water 
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and  carrying  the  sound  of  waves.  So  far  as  other  fugitive 
sounds  were  concerned  it  was  the  same  as  silence.  The  wind 
made  little  difference  to  the  ears.  It  nullified,  from  one  direc¬ 
tion  at  least,  the  other  two  visual  processes  of  the  blind, 
the  sense  of  touch  and  the  sense  of  smell.  It  blew  away  from 
the  shop,  toward  the  living-house. 

As  has  been  said,  Boaz  found  himself  listening,  scrutinizing 
with  an  extraordinary  attention,  this  immense  background  of 
sound.  He  heard  footfalls.  The  story  of  that  night  was  written, 
for  him,  in  footfalls. 

He  heard  them  moving  about  the  house,  the  lower  floor, 
prowling  here,  there,  halting  for  long  spaces,  advancing, 
retreating  softly  on  the  planks.  About  this  aimless,  intermi¬ 
nable  perambulation  there  was  something  to  twist  the  nerves, 
something  led  and  at  the  same  time  driven  like  a  succession 
of  frail  and  indecisive  charges. 

Boaz  lifted  himself  from  his  chair.  All  his  impulse  called 
him  to  make  a  stir,  join  battle,  cast  in  the  breach  the  re¬ 
enforcement  of  his  presence,  authority,  good  will.  He  sank 
back  again;  his  hands  fell  down.  The  curious  impotence  of 
the  spectator  held  him. 

He  heard  footfalls,  too,  on  the  upper  floor,  a  little  fainter, 
borne  to  the  inner  rather  than  the  outer  ear,  along  the  solid 
causeway  of  partitions  and  floor,  the  legs  of  his  chair,  the 
bony  framework  of  his  body.  Very  faint  indeed.  Sinking  back 
easily  into  the  background  of  the  wind.  They,  too,  came  and 
went,  this  room,  that,  to  the  passage,  the  stair-head,  and 
away.  About  them  too  there  was  the  same  quality  of  being 
led  and  at  the  same  time  of  being  driven. 

Time  went  by.  In  his  darkness  it  seemed  to  Boaz  that  hours 
must  have  passed.  He  heard  voices.  Together  with  the  foot¬ 
falls,  that  abrupt,  brief,  and  (in  view  of  Wood’s  position) 
astounding  interchange  of  sentences  made  up  his  history  of 
the  night.  Wood  must  have  opened  the  door  at  the  head  of 
the  stair;  by  the  sound  of  his  voice  he  would  be  standing 
there,  peering  below  perhaps ;  perhaps  listening. 

“What’s  wrong  down  there?”  he  called.  “Why  don’t  you 
go  to  bed  ?  ” 

After  a  moment,  came  Manuel’s  voice,  “Ain’t  sleepy.” 
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“Neither  am  I.  Look  here,  do  you  like  to  play  cards?” 

“What  kind?  Euchre!  I  like  euchre  all  right.  Or  pitch.” 

“Well,  what  would  you  say  to  coming  up  and  having  a 
game  of  euchre  then,  Manuel?  If  you  can’t  sleep?” 

“That’d  be  all  right.” 

The  lower  footfalls  ascended  to  join  the  footfalls  on  the 
upper  floor.  There  was  the  sound  of  a  door  closing. 

Boaz  sat  still.  In  the  gloom  he  might  have  been  taken  for  a 
piece  of  furniture,  of  machinery,  an  extraordinary  lay  figure, 
perhaps,  for  the  trying  on  of  the  boots  he  made.  He  seemed 
scarcely  to  breathe,  only  the  sweat  starting  from  his  brow 
giving  him  an  aspect  of  life. 

He  ought  to  have  run,  and  leaped  up  that  inner  stair 
and  pounded  with  his  fists  on  that  door.  He  seemed  unable 
to  move.  At  rare  intervals  feet  passed  on  the  sidewalk  out¬ 
side,  just  at  his  elbow,  so  to  say,  and  yet  somehow,  to-night, 
immeasurably  far  away.  Beyond  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  He 
heard  Rugg,  the  policeman,  noting  the  silence  of  the  shop, 
muttering,  “Boaz  is  to  bed  to-night,”  as  he  passed. 

The  wind  increased.  It  poured  against  the  shop  with  its 
deep,  continuous  sound  of  a  river.  Submerged  in  its  body, 
Boaz  caught  the  note  of  the  town  bell  striking  midnight. 

Once  more,  after  a  long  time,  he  heard  footfalls.  He  heard 
them  coming  around  the  corner  of  the  shop  from  the  house, 
footfalls  half  swallowed  by  the  wind,  passing  discreetly,  with¬ 
out  haste,  retreating,  merging  step  by  step  with  the  huge, 
incessant  background  of  the  wind. 

Boaz’s  muscles  tightened  all  over  him.  He  had  the  impulse 
to  start  up,  to  fling  open  the  door,  shout  into  the  night, 
“What  are  you  doing?  Stop  there!  Say!  What  are  you  doing 
and  where  are  you  going?” 

And  as  before,  the  curious  impotence  of  the  spectator  held 
him  motionless.  He  had  not  stirred  in  his  chair.  And  those 
footfalls,  upon  which  hinged,  as  it  were,  that  momentous 
decade  of  his  life,  were  gone. 

There  was  nothing  to  listen  for  now.  Yet  he  continued  to 
listen.  Once  or  twice,  half  arousing  himself,  he  drew  toward 
him  his  unfinished  work.  And  then  relapsed  into  immobility. 

As  has  been  said,  the  wind,  making  little  difference  to  the 
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ears,  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world  with  the  sense  of 
feeling  and  the  sense  of  smell.  From  the  one  important  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  house.  That  is  how  it  could  come  about  that  Boaz 
Negro  could  sit,  waiting  and  listening  to  nothing  in  the  shop 
and  remain  ignorant  of  disaster  until  the  alarm  had  gone 
away  and  come  back  again,  pounding,  shouting,  clanging. 

“Fire!”  he  heard  them  bawling  in  the  street.  “Fire!  Fire!” 

Only  slowly  did  he  understand  that  the  fire  was  in  his 
own  house. 

There  is  nothing  stiller  in  the  world  than  the  skeleton  of 
a  house  in  the  dawn  after  a  fire.  It  is  as  if  everything  living, 
positive,  violent,  had  been  completely  drained  in  the  one 
flaming  act  of  violence,  leaving  nothing  but  negation  till 
the  end  of  time.  It  is  worse  than  a  tomb.  A  monstrous 
stillness !  Even  the  footfalls  of  the  searchers  can  not  disturb 
it,  for  they  are  separate  and  superficial.  In  its  presence  they 
are  almost  frivolous. 

Half  an  hour  after  dawn  the  searchers  found  the  body,  if 
what  was  left  from  that  consuming  ordeal  might  be  called 
a  body.  The  discovery  came  as  a  shock.  It  seemed  incredible 
that  the  occupant  of  that  house,  no  cripple  or  invalid  but 
an  able  man  in  the  prime  of  youth,  should  not  have  awak¬ 
ened  and  made  good  liis  escape.  It  was  the  upper  floor  which 
had  caught;  the  stairs  had  stood  to  the  last.  It  was  beyond 
calculation.  Even  if  he  had  been  asleep ! 

And  he  had  not  been  asleep.  This  second  and  infinitely 
more  appalling  discovery  began  to  be  known.  Slowly.  By  a 
hint,  a  breath  of  rumour  here;  there  an  allusion,  half  taken 
back.  The  man,  whose  incinerated  body  still  lay  curled  in 
its  bed  of  cinders,  had  been  dressed  at  the  moment  of  disaster ; 
even  to  the  watch,  the  cuff-buttons,  the  studs,  the  very  scarf- 
pin.  Fully  clothed  to  the  last  detail,  precisely  as  those  who 
had  dealings  at  the  bank  might  have  seen  Campbell  Wood  any 
week-day  morning  for  the  past  eight  months.  A  man  does  not 
sleep  with  his  clothes  on.  The  skull  of  the  man  had  been 
broken,  as  if  with  a  blunt  instrument  of  iron.  On  the  charred 
lacework  of  the  floor  lay  the  leg  of  an  old  andiron  with  which 
Boaz  Negro  and  his  Angelina  had  set  up  housekeeping  in  that 
new  house. 


•  • 


•  « • 
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It  needed  only  Mr.  Asa  Whitelaw,  coming  up  the  street 
from  that  gaping  “Noah’s  Ark”  at  the  bank,  to  round  out 
the  scandalous  circle  of  circumstance. 

‘  ‘  Where  is  Manuel  ?  ” 

Boaz  Negro  still  sat  in  his  shop,  impassive,  monumental,  his 
thick,  hairy  arms  resting  on  the  arms  of  his  chair.  The 
tools  and  materials  of  his  work  remained  scattered  about 
him,  as  his  irresolute  gathering  of  the  night  before  had  left 
them.  Into  his  eyes  no  change  could  come.  He  had  lost  his 
house,  the  visible  monument  of  all  those  years  of  “skinning 
his  fingers.  ’  ’  It  would  seem  that  he  had  lost  his  son.  And  he 
had  lost  something  incalculably  precious — that  hitherto  un¬ 
quenchable  exuberance  of  the  man. 

“Where  is  Manuel?” 

When  he  spoke  his  voice  was  unaccented  and  stale,  like  the 
voice  of  a  man  already  dead. 

“Yes,  where  is  Manuel?” 

He  had  answered  them  with  their  own  question. 

“When  did  you  last  see  him?” 

Neither  he  nor  they  seemed  to  take  note  of  that  profound 
irony. 

“At  supper.” 

“Tell  us,  Boaz;  you  knew  about  this  money?” 

The  cobbler  nodded  his  head. 

“And  did  Manuel?” 

He  might  have  taken  sanctuary  in  a  legal  doubt.  How  did 
he  know  what  Manuel  knew  ?  Precisely !  As  before,  he  nodded 
his  head. 

‘  ‘  After  supper,  Boaz,  you  were  in  the  shop  ?  But  you  heard 
something  ?  ’  ’ 

He  went  on  to  tell  them  what  he  had  heard :  the  footfalls, 
below  and  above,  the  extraordinary  conversation  which  had 
broken  for  a  moment  the  silence  of  the  inner  hall.  The  account 
was  bare,  the  phrases  monosyllabic.  He  reported  only  what 
had  been  registered  on  the  sensitive  tympanums  of  his  ears, 
to  the  last  whisper  of  footfalls  stealing  past  the  dark  wall 
of  the  shop.  Of  all  the  formless  tangle  of  thoughts,  suspicions, 
interpretations,  and  the  special  and  personal  knowledge  given 
to  the  blind  which  moved  in  his  brain,  he  said  nothing. 
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He  shut  his  lips  there.  He  felt  himself  on  the  defensive. 
Just  as  he  distrusted  the  higher  ramifications  of  finance  (his 
house  had  gone  down  uninsured),  so  before  the  rites  and 
processes  of  that  inscrutable  creature,  the  Law,  he  felt  himself 
menaced  by  the  invisible  and  the  unknown,  helpless,  op¬ 
pressed;  in  an  abject  sense,  skeptical. 

‘  ‘  Keep  clear  of  the  Law !  ’  ’  they  had  told  him  in  his  youth. 
The  monster  his  imagination  had  summoned  up  then  still 
stood  beside  him  in  his  age. 

Having  exhausted  his  monosyllabic  and  superficial  evi¬ 
dence,  they  could  move  him  no  farther.  He  became  deaf  and 
dumb.  He  sat  before  them,  an  image  cast  in  some  immensely 
heavy  stuff,  inanimate.  His  lack  of  visible  emotion  impressed 
them.  Remembering  his  exuberance,  it  was  only  the  stranger 
to  see  him  unmoving  and  unmoved.  Only  once  did  they  catch 
sight  of  something  beyond.  As  they  were  preparing  to  leave 
he  opened  his  mouth.  What  he  said  was  like  a  swan-song  to 
the  years  of  his  exuberant  happiness.  Even  now  there  was 
no  colour  of  expression  in  his  words,  which  sounded  me¬ 
chanical. 

“Now  I  have  lost  everything.  My  house.  My  last  son.  Even 
my  honour.  You  would  not  think  I  would  like  to  live.  But  I 
go  to  live.  I  go  to  work.  That  cachorra,  one  day,  he  shall 
come  back  again,  in  the  dark  night,  to  have  a  look.  I  shall  go 
to  show  you  all.  That  cachorra !” 

(And  from  that  time  on,  it  was  noted,  he  never  referred 
to  the  fugitive  by  any  other  name  than  cachorra,  which  is  a 
kind  of  dog.  “That  cachorra !”  As  if  he  had  forfeited  the 
relationship  not  only  of  the  family,  but  of  the  very  genus, 
the  very  race!  “That  cachorra!”) 

He  pronounced  this  resolution  without  passion.  When  they 
assured  him  that  the  culprit  would  come  back  again  indeed, 
much  sooner  than  he  expected,  “with  a  rope  around  his  neck,” 
he  shook  his  head  slowly. 

“No,  you  shall  not  catch  that  cachorra  now.  But  one 
day - ” 

There  was  something  about  its  very  colourlessness  which 
made  it  sound  oracular.  It  was  at  least  prophetic.  They 
searched,  laid  their  traps,  proceeded  with  all  their  placards, 
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descriptions,  rewards,  clues,  trails.  But  on  Manuel  Negro 
they  never  laid  their  hands. 

Months  passed  and  became  years.  Boaz  Negro  did  not  re¬ 
build  his  house.  He  might  have  done  so,  out  of  his  earnings, 
for  upon  himself  he  spent  scarcely  anything,  reverting  to 
his  old  habit  of  an  almost  miserly  economy.  Yet  perhaps  it 
would  have  been  harder  after  all.  For  his  earnings  were  less 
and  less.  In  that  town  a  cobbler  who  sits  in  an  empty  shop 
is  apt  to  want  for  trade.  Folk  take  their  boots  to  mend  where 
they  take  their  bodies  to  rest  and  their  minds  to  be  edified. 

No  longer  did  the  walls  of  Boaz’s  shop  resound  to  the  boast¬ 
ful  recollections  of  young  men.  Boaz  had  changed.  He  had 
become  not  only  different,  but  opposite.  A  metaphor  will  do 
best.  The  spirit  of  Boaz  Negro  had  been  a  meadowed  hillside 
giving  upon  the  open  sea,  the  sun,  the  warm,  wild  winds  from 
beyond  the  blue  horizon.  And  covered  with  flowers,  always 
hungry  and  thirsty  for  the  sun  and  the  fabulous  wind  and 
bright  showers  of  rain.  It  had  become  an  entrenched  camp, 
lying  silent,  sullen,  verdureless,  under  a  gray  sky.  He  stood 
solitary  against  the  world.  His  approaches  were  closed.  He 
was  blind,  and  he  was  also  deaf  and  dumb. 

Against  that  what  can  young  fellows  do  who  wish  for  noth¬ 
ing  but  to  rest  themselves  and  talk  about  their  friends  and 
enemies?  They  had  come  and  they  had  tried.  They  had 
raised  their  voices  even  higher  than  before.  Their  boasts 
had  grown  louder,  more  presumptuous,  more  preposterous, 
until,  before  the  cold  separation  of  that  unmoving  and  as  if 
contemptuous  presence  in  the  cobbler’s  chair,  they  burst  of 
their  own  air,  like  toy  balloons.  And  they  went  and  left  Boaz 
alone. 

There  was  another  thing  which  served,  if  not  to  keep  them 
away,  at  least  not  to  entice  them  back.  That  was  the  aspect 
of  the  place.  It  was  not  cheerful.  It  invited  no  one.  In  its 
way  that  fire-bitten  ruin  grew  to  be  almost  as  great  a  scandal 
as  the  act  itself  had  been.  It  was  plainly  an  eyesore.  A  valu¬ 
able  property,  on  the  town’s  main  thoroughfare — and  an 
eyesore !  The  neighbouring  owners  protested. 

Their  protestations  might  as  well  have  gone  against  a  stone 
wall.  That  man  was  deaf  and  dumb.  He  had  become,  in  a 
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way,  a  kind  of  vegetable,  for  the  quality  of  a  vegetable  is 
that,  while  it  is  endowed  with  life,  it  remains  fixed  in  one 
spot.  For  years  Boaz  was  scarcely  seen  to  move  foot  out  of  that 
shop  that  was  left  him,  a  small  square,  blistered  promontory 
on  the  shores  of  ruin. 

He  must  indeed  have  carried  out  some  rudimentary  sort  of 
domestic  programme  under  the  debris  at  the  rear  (he  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  sleep  or  eat  in  the  shop).  One  or  two  lower 
rooms  were  left  fairly  intact.  The  outward  aspect  of  the  place 
was  formless ;  it  grew  to  be  no  more  than  a  mound  in  time ; 
the  charred  timbers,  one  or  two  still  standing,  lean  and  naked 
against  the  sky,  lost  their  blackness  and  faded  to  a  silvery 
gray.  It  would  have  seemed  strange,  had  they  not  grown 
accustomed  to  the  thought,  to  imagine  that  blind  man,  like 
a  mole,  or  some  slow  slug,  turning  himself  mysteriously  in  the 
bowels  of  that  gray  mound — that  time-silvered  “eyesore.” 

When  they  saw  him,  however,  he  was  in  the  shop.  They 
opened  the  door  to  take  in  their  work  (when  other  cobblers 
turned  them  off) ,  and  they  saw  him  seated  in  his  chair  in  the 
half  darkness,  his  whole  person,  legs,  torso,  neck,  head,  as 
motionless  as  the  vegetable  of  which  we  have  spoken — only 
his  hands  and  his  bare  arms  endowed  with  visible  life.  The 
gloom  had  bleached  the  skin  to  the  colour  of  damp  ivory, 
and  against  the  background  of  his  immobility  they  moved 
with  a  certain  amazing  monstrousness,  interminably.  No,  they 
were  never  still.  One  wondered  what  they  could  be  at.  Surely 
he  could  not  have  had  enough  work  now  to  keep  those  in¬ 
satiable  hands  so  monstrously  in  motion.  Even  far  into  the 
night.  Tap-tap-tap  !  Blows  continuous  and  powerful.  On  what  ? 
On  nothing?  On  the  bare  iron  last?  And  for  what  purpose? 
To  what  conceivable  end? 

Well,  one  could  imagine  those  arms,  growing  paler,  also 
growing  thicker  and  more  formidable  with  that  unceasing 
labour ;  the  muscles  feeding  themselves  omnivorously  on  their 
own  waste,  the  cords  toughening,  the  bone-tissues  revitalizing 
themselves  without  end.  One  could  imagine  the  whole  aspira¬ 
tion  of  that  mute  and  motionless  man  pouring  itself  out  into 
those  pallid  arms,  and  the  arms  taking  it  up  with  a  kind  of 
blind  greed.  Storing  it  up.  Against  a  day ! 
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“That  cachorra!  One  day-  . 

What  were  the  thoughts  of  the  man?  What  moved  within 

that  motionless  cranium  covered  with  long  hair?  Who  can 
say?  Behind  everything,  of  course,  stood  that  bitterness 
against  the  world— the  blind  world— blinder >  than  he  would 
ever  be.  And  against  “that  cachorra But  this  was  no  longer 

a  thought ;  it  was  the  man.  . 

Just  as  all  muscular  aspiration  flowed  into  his  arms,  so  all 
the  energies  of  his  senses  turned  to  his  ears.  The  man  had 
become,  you  might  say,  two  arms  and  two  ears.  Can  you 
imagine  a  man  listening,  intently,  through  the  waking  hours 

of  nine  years? 

Listening  to  footfalls.  Marking  with  a  special  emphasis 
of  concentration  the  beginning,  rise,  full  passage,  falling  away, 
and  dying  of  all  the  footfalls.  By  day,  by  night,  winter  and 
summer  and  winter  again.  Unravelling  the  skein  of  footfalls 

passing  up  and  down  the  street ! 

For  three  years  he  wondered  when  they  would  come,  h  or 
the  next  three  years  he  wondered  if  they  would  ever  come. 
It  was  during  the  last  three  that  a  doubt  began  to  trouble  him. 
It  gnawed  at  his  huge  moral  strength.  Like  a  hidden  seepage 
of  water,  it  undermined  (in  anticipation)  his  terrible  resolu¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  sign  perhaps  of  age,  a  slipping  away  of  the 

reckless  infallibility  of  youth. 

Supposing,  after  all,  that  his  ears  should  fail  him.  Suppos¬ 
ing  they  were  capable  of  being  tricked,  without  his  being 
able  to  know  it.  Supposing  that  that  cachorra .  should  come 
and  go,  and  he,  Boaz,  living  in  some  vast  delusion,  some  un¬ 
realized  distortion  of  memory,  should  let  him  pass  unknown. 
Supposing  precisely  this  thing  had  already  happened ! 

Or  the  other  way  around.  AVhat  if  he  should  hear  the  foot¬ 
falls  coming,  even  into  the  very  shop  itself  ?  AVhat  if  he  should 
be  as  sure  of  them  as  of  his  own  soul?  AVhat,  then,  if  he  should 
strike?  And  what  then,  if  it  were  not  that  cachorra  after  all? 
How  many  tens  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  were  there 
in  the  world?  AVas  it  possible  for  them  all  to  have  footfalls 
distinct  and  different? 

Then  they  would  take  him  and  hang  him.  And  that  cachorra 
might  then  come  and  go  at  his  own  will,  undisturbed. 
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As  he  sat  there  sometimes  the  sweat  rolled  down  his  nose, 
cold  as  rain. 

Supposing ! 

Sometimes,  quite  suddenly,  in  broad  day,  in  the  booming 
silence  of  the  night,  he  would  start.  Not  outwardly.  But  be¬ 
neath  the  pale  integument  of  his  skin  all  his  muscles  tight¬ 
ened  and  his  nerves  sang.  His  breathing  stopped.  It  seemed 
almost  as  if  his  heart  stopped. 

AVas  that  it?  Were  those  the  feet,  there,  emerging  faintly 
from  the  distance?  Yes,  there  was  something  about  them. 
Yes!  Memory  was  in  travail.  Yes,  yes,  yes!  No!  How  could  he 
be  sure  ?  Ice  ran  down  into  his  empty  eyes.  The  footfalls  were 
already  passing.  They  were  gone,  swallowed  up  already  by 
time  and  space.  Had  that  been  that  cachorra ? 

Nothing  in  his  life  had  been  so  hard  to  meet  as  this  insidious 
drain  of  distrust  in  his  own  powers;  this  sense  of  a  traitor 
within  the  walls.  His  iron-gray  hair  had  turned  white.  It  was 
always  this  now,  from  the  beginning  of  the  day  to  the  end 
of  the  night:  how  was  he  to  know?  How  was  he  to  be  in¬ 
evitably,  unshakably,  sure? 

Curiously,  after  all  this  purgatory  of  doubts,  he  did  know 
them.  For  a  moment  at  least,  when  he  had  heard  them,  he 
was  unshakably  sure. 

It  was  on  an  evening  of  the  winter  holidays,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  festival  of  Menin’  Jesus.  Christ  was  born  again  in  a 
hundred  mangers  on  a  hundred  tiny  altars;  there  was  cake 
and  wine;  songs  went  shouting  by  to  the  accompaniment  of 
mandolins  and  tramping  feet.  The  wind  blew  cold  under  a 
clear  sky.  In  all  the  houses  there  were  lights;  even  in  Boaz 
Negro’s  shop  a  lamp  was  lit  just  now,  for  a  man  had  been  in 
for  a  pair  of  boots  which  Boaz  had  patched.  The  man  had 
gone  out  again.  Boaz  was  thinking  of  blowing  out  the  light. 
It  meant  nothing  to  him. 

He  leaned  forward,  judging  the  position  of  the  lamp- 
chimney  by  the  heat  on  his  face,  and  puffed  out  his  cheeks 
to  blow.  Then  his  cheeks  collapsed  suddenly,  and  he  sat 
back  again. 

It  was  not  odd  that  he  had  failed  to  hear  the  footfalls  until 
they  were  actually  within  the  door.  A  crowd  of  merrymakers 
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was  passing  just  then;  their  songs  and  tramping  almost  shook 

the  shop.  .  . 

Boaz  sat  back.  Beneath  his  passive  exterior  his  nerves 

thrummed;  his  muscles  had  grown  as  hard  as  wood.  Yes! 
Yes !  But  no !  He  had  heard  nothing ;  no  more  than  a  single 
step,  a  single  foot-pressure  on  the  planks  within  the  door. 
Dear  God !  He  could  not  tell ! 

Going  through  the  pain  of  an  enormous  effort,  he  opened 
his  lips. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

“Well,  I — I  don’t  know.  To  tell  the  truth - ” 

The  voice  was  unfamiliar,  but  it  might  be  assumed.  Boaz 
held  himself.  His  face  remained  blank,  interrogating,  slightly 
helpless 

“I  am  a  little  deaf,”  he  said.  “Come  nearer.” 

The  footfalls  came  half  way  across  the  intervening  floor, 
and  there  appeared  to  hesitate.  The  voice,  too,  had  a  note 
of  uncertainty. 

“I  was  just  looking  around.  I  have  a  pair  of  well,  you 
mend  shoes  ?  ” 

Boaz  nodded  his  head.  It  was  not  in  response  to  the  words, 
for  they  meant  nothing.  What  he  had  heard  was  the  foot¬ 
falls  on  the  floor. 

Now  he  was  sure.  As  has  been  said,  for  a  moment  at  least 
after  he  had  heard  them  he  was  unshakably  sure.  The  con¬ 
gestion  of  his  muscles  had  passed.  He  was  at  peace. 

The  voice  became  audible  once  more.  Before  the  massive 
preoccupation  of  the  blind  man  it  became  still  less  certain  of 
itself. 

“Well,  I  haven’t  got  the  shoes  with  me.  I  was— just  looking 
around.  ’  ’ 

It  was  amazing  to  Boaz,  this  miraculous  sensation  of  peace. 
“Wait!”  Then,  bending  his  head  as  if  listening  to  the 
winter  wind,  “It’s  cold  to-night.  You’ve  left  the  door  open. 
But  wait!”  Leaning  down,  his  hand  fell  on  a  rope’s  end 
hanging  by  the  chair.  The  gesture  was  one  continuous,  unde¬ 
viating  movement  of  the  hand.  No  hesitation.  No  groping. 
How  many  hundreds,  how  many  thousands  of  times,  had  his 
hand  schooled  itself  in  that  gesture! 
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A  single  strong  pull.  With  a  little  bang  the  front  door  had 
swung  to  and  latched  itself.  Not  only  the  front  door.  The 
other  door,  leading  to  the  rear,  had  closed  too  and  latched 
itself  with  a  little  bang.  And  leaning  forward  from  his  chair, 
Boaz  blew  out  the  light. 

There  was  not  a  sound  in  the  shop.  Outside,  feet  continued 
to  go  by,  ringing  on  the  frozen  road;  voices  were  lifted;  the 
wind  hustled  about  the  corners  of  the  wooden  shell  with  a 
continuous,  shrill  note  of  whistling.  All  of  this  outside,  as  on 
another  planet.  Within  the  blackness  of  the  shop  the  complete 
silence  persisted. 

Boaz  listened.  Sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  half-crouch¬ 
ing,  his  head,  with  its  long,  unkempt,  white  hair,  bent  slightly 
to  one  side,  he  concentrated  upon  this  chambered  silence  the 
full  powers  of  his  senses.  He  hardly  breathed.  The  other 
person  in  that  room  could  not  be  breathing  at  all,  it  seemed. 

No,  there  was  not  a  breath,  not  the  stirring  of  a  sole  on 
wood,  not  the  infinitesimal  rustle  of  any  fabric.  It  was  as  if  in 
this  utter  stoppage  of  sound,  even  the  blood  had  ceased  to  flow 
in  the  veins  and  arteries  of  that  man,  who  was  like  a  rat 
caught  in  a  trap. 

It  was  appalling  even  to  Boaz ;  even  to  the  cat.  Listening 
became  more  than  a  labour.  He  began  to  have  to  fight  against 
a  growing  impulse  to  shout  out  loud,  to  leap,  sprawl  forward 
without  aim  in  that  unstirred  darkness — do  something.  Sweat 
rolled  down  from  behind  his  ears,  into  his  shirt-collar.  He 
gripped  the  chair-arms.  To  keep  quiet  he  sank  his  teeth  into 
his  lower  lip.  He  would  not!  He  would  not! 

And  of  a  sudden  he  heard  before  him,  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  an  outburst  of  breath,  an  outrush  from  lungs  in  the 
extremity  of  pain,  thick,  laborious,  fearful.  A  coughing  up  of 
dammed  air. 

Pushing  himself  from  the  arms  of  the  chair,  Boaz  leaped. 

His  fingers,  passing  swiftly  through  the  air,  closed  on  some¬ 
thing.  It  was  a  sheaf  of  hair,  bristly  and  thick.  It  was  a  man ’s 
beard. 

On  the  road  outside,  up  and  down  the  street  for  a  hundred 
yards,  merrymaking  people  turned  to  look  at  one  another. 
With  an  abrupt  cessation  of  laughter,  of  speech.  Inquiringly. 
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Even  with,  an  unconscious  dilation  of  the  pupils  of  their 

eyes. 

“What  was  that?” 

There  had  been  a  scream.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
A  single,  long-drawn  note.  Immensely  high-pitched.  Not  as  if 
it  were  human. 

“God’s  sake!  What  was  that?  Where ’d  it  come  from?” 

Those  nearest  said  it  came  from  the  cobbler-shop  of  Boaz 
Negro. 

They  went  and  tried  the  door.  It  was  closed;  even  locked, 
as  if  for  the  night.  There  was  no  light  behind  the  window- 
shade.  But  Boaz  would  not  have  a  light.  They  beat  on  the 
door.  No  answer. 

But  from  where,  then,  had  that  prolonged,  as  if  animal,  note 
come? 

They  ran  about,  penetrating  into  the  side  lanes,  interroga¬ 
ting,  prying.  Coming  back  at  last,  inevitably,  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Boaz  Negro’s  shop. 

The  body  lay  on  the  floor  at  Boaz’s  feet,  where  it  had 
tumbled  down  slowly  after  a  moment  from  the  spasmodic 
embrace  of  his  arms;  those  ivory-coloured  arms  which  had 
beaten  so  long  upon  the  bare  iron  surface  of  a  last.  Blows  con¬ 
tinuous  and  powerful.  It  seemed  incredible.  They  were  so  weak 
now.  They  could  not  have  lifted  the  hammer  now. 

But  that  beard!  That  bristly,  thick,  square  beard  of  a 
stranger ! 

His  hands  remembered  it.  Standing  with  his  shoulders 
fallen  forward  and  his  weak  arms  hanging  down,  Boaz  began 
to  shiver.  The  whole  thing  was  incredible.  What  was  on  the 
floor  there,  upheld  in  the  vast  gulf  of  darkness,  he  could  not 
see.  Neither  could  he  hear  it;  smell  it.  Nor  (if  he  did  not  move 
his  foot)  could  he  feel  it.  What  he  did  not  hear,  smell,  or 
touch  did  not  exist.  It  was  not  there.  Incredible ! 

But  that  beard!  All  the  accumulated  doubtings  of  those 
years  fell  down  upon  him.  After  all,  the  thing  he  had  been  so 
fearful  of  in  his  weak  imaginings  had  happened.  He  had 
killed  a  stranger.  He,  Boaz  Negro,  had  murdered  an  inno¬ 
cent  man ! 

And  all  on  account  of  that  beard.  His  deep  panic  made  him 
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light-headed.  He  began  to  confuse  cause  and  effect.  If  it  were 
not  for  that  beard,  it  would  have  been  that  cachorra. 

On  this  basis  he  began  to  reason  with  a  crazy  directness. 
And  to  act.  He  went  and  pried  open  the  door  into  the  entry. 
From  a  shelf  he  took  down  his  razor.  A  big,  heavy-heeled 
strop.  His  hands  began  to  hurry.  And  the  mug,  half  full  of 
soap.  And  water.  It  would  have  to  be  cold  water.  But  after 
all,  he  thought  (light-headedly),  at  this  time  of  night - 

Outside,  they  were  at  the  shop  again.  The  crowd’s  habit  is 
to  forget  a  thing  quickly,  once  it  is  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 
But  there  had  been  something  about  that  solitary  cry  which 
continued  to  bother  them,  even  in  memory.  Where  had  it  been  ? 
Where  had  it  come  from?  And  those  who  had  stood  nearest 
the  cobbler-shop  were  heard  again.  They  were  certain  now, 
dead  certain.  They  could  swear ! 

In  the  end  they  broke  down  the  door. 

If  Boaz  heard  them  he  gave  no  sign.  An  absorption  as  com¬ 
plete  as  it  was  monstrous  wrapped  him.  Kneeling  in  the 
glare  of  the  lantern  they  had  brought,  as  impervious  as  his 
own  shadow  sprawling  behind  him,  he  continued  to  shave  the 
dead  man  on  the  floor. 

No  one  touched  him.  Their  minds  and  imaginations  were 
arrested  by  the  gigantic  proportions  of  the  act.  The  unfathom¬ 
able  presumption  of  the  act.  As  throwing  murder  in  their  faces 
to  the  tune  of  a  jig  in  a  barber-shop.  It  is  a  fact  that  none  of 
them  so  much  as  thought  of  touching  him.  No  less  than  all  of 
them,  together  with  all  other  men,  shorn  of  their  imagina¬ 
tions — that  is  to  say,  the  expressionless  and  imperturbable 
creature  of  the  Law — would  be  sufficient  to  touch  that  ghastly 
man. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  leave  him  alone.  They 
could  not  go  away.  They  watched.  They  saw  the  damp,  lather- 
soaked  beard  of  that  victimized  stranger  falling  away,  stroke 
by  stroke  of  the  flashing,  heavy  razor.  The  dead  denuded  by 
the  blind! 

It  was  seen  that  Boaz  was  about  to  speak.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  important  he  was  about  to  utter ;  something,  one  would 
say,  fatal.  The  words  would  not  come  all  at  once.  They 
swelled  his  cheeks  out.  His  razor  was  arrested.  Lifting  his 
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face,  he  encircled  the  watchers  with  a  gaze  at  once  of  implora- 
tion  and  of  command.  As  if  he  could  see  them.  As  if  he  could 
read  his  answer  in  the  expressions  of  their  faces. 

“Tell  me  one  thing  now.  Is  it  that  cachorra?” 

For  the  first  time  those  men  in  the  room  made  sounds.  They 
shuffled  their  feet.  It  was  as  if  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to 
ejaculation,  laughter,  derision,  forbidden  by  the  presence  of 
death,  had  gone  down  into  their  boot-soles. 

“Manuel?”  one  of  them  said.  “You  mean  Manuel?” 

Boaz  laid  the  razor  down  on  the  floor  beside  its  work.  He 
got  up  from  his  knees  slowly,  as  if  his  joints  hurt.  He  sat 
down  in  his  chair,  rested  his  hands  on  the  arms,  and  once  more 
encircled  the  company  with  his  sightless  gaze. 

“Not  Manuel.  Manuel  was  a  good  boy.  But  tell  me  now,  is 
it  that  cachorra  ?” 

Here  was  something  out  of  their  calculations ;  something  for 
them,  mentally,  to  chew  on.  Mystification  is  a  good  thing  some¬ 
times.  It  gives  the  brain  a  fillip,  stirs  memory,  puts  the  gears 
of  imagination  in  mesh.  One  man,  an  old,  tobacco-chewing 
fellow,  began  to  stare  harder  at  the  face  on  the  floor.  Some¬ 
thing  moved  in  his  intellect. 

“No,  but  look  here  now,  by  God - ” 

He  had  even  stopped  chewing.  But  he  was  forestalled  by 
another. 

“Say  now,  if  it  don’t  look  like  that  fellow  Wood,  himself. 
The  bank  fellow — that  was  burned — remember  ?  Himself.  ’  ’ 

“That  cachorra  was  not  burned.  Not  that  Wood.  You 
darned  fool!” 

Boaz  spoke  from  his  chair.  They  hardly  knew  his  voice, 
emerging  from  its  long  silence ;  it  was  so  didactic  and  arid. 

“That  cachorra  was  not  burned.  It  was  my  boy  that  was 
burned.  It  was  that  cachorra  called  my  boy  upstairs.  That 
cachorra  killed  my  boy.  That  cachorra  put  his  clothes  on  my 
boy,  and  he  set  my  house  on  fire.  I  knew  that  all  the  time. 
Because  when  I  heard  those  feet  come  out  of  my  house  and  go 
away,  I  knew  they  were  the  feet  of  that  cachorra  from  the 
bank.  I  did  not  know  where  he  was  going  to.  Something  said  to 
me — you  better  ask  him  where  he  is  going  to.  But  then  I  said, 
you  are  foolish.  He  had  the  money  from  the  bank.  I  did  not 
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know.  And  then  my  house  was  on  fire.  No,  it  was  not  my  boy 
that  went  away;  it  was  that  cachorra  all  the  time.  You  darned 
fools !  Did  you  think  I  was  waiting  for  my  own  boy ? 

“Now  I  show  you  all,”  he  said  at  the  end.  “And  now  I  can 
get  hanged.” 

No  one  ever  touched  Boaz  Negro  for  that  murder.  For 
murder  it  was  in  the  eye  and  letter  of  the  Law.  The  Law  in 
a  small  town  is  sometimes  a  curious  creature ;  it  is  sometimes 
blind  only  in  one  eye. 

Their  minds  and  imaginations  in  that  town  were  arrested  by 
the  romantic  proportions  of  the  act.  Simply,  no  one  took  it  up. 
I  believe  the  man,  Wood,  was  understood  to  have  died  of 
heart-failure. 

When  they  asked  Boaz  why  he  had  not  told  what  he  knew 
as  to  the  identity  of  that  fugitive  in  the  night,  he  seemed  to 
find  it  hard  to  say  exactly.  How  could  a  man  of  no  education 
define  for  them  his  own  but  half-denied  misgivings  about  the 
Law,  his  sense  of  oppression,  constraint  and  awe,  of  being  on 
the  defensive,  even,  in  an  abject  way,  his  skepticism?  About 
his  wanting,  come  what  might,  to  “keep  clear  of  the  Law”? 

He  did  say  this,  “You  would  have  laughed  at  me.” 

And  this,  “If  I  told  folk  it  was  Wood  went  away,  then  I  say 
he  would  not  dare  come  back  again.  ’  ’ 

That  was  the  last.  Very  shortly  he  began  to  refuse  to  talk 
about  the  thing  at  all.  The  act  was  completed.  Like  the  crea¬ 
ture  of  fable,  it  had  consumed  itself.  Out  of  that  old  man’s 
consciousnessness  it  had  departed.  Amazingly.  Like  a  dream 
dreamed  out. 

Slowly  at  first,  in  a  makeshift,  piece-at-a-time,  poor  man’s 
way,  Boaz  commenced  to  rebuild  his  house.  That  “eyesore” 
vanished. 

And  slowly  at  first,  like  the  miracle  of  a  green  shoot  press¬ 
ing  out  from  the  dead  earth,  that  priceless  and  unquenchable 
exuberance  of  the  man  was  seen  returning.  Unquenchable, 
after  alL 
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“I  been  workin’  on  th’  railroad — 

All  th’  livelong  day — 

I  been  workin’  on  th’  railroad — 

Just  to  pass  th’  time  away — 

Bradshaw  removed  the  cigar  from  his  lips,  and  with  the 
trailing  smoke  blew  a  poignant  sigh.  Sitting  alone  on  the 
verandah  step,  back  against  a  mat,  boots  stretched  lazily 
before  him,  he  let  the  steamy  darkness  finger  his  face,  and 
gave  himself  over  to  acute  longing  for  the  fresh  smell  of  a 
Dixie  twilight.  Asian  night,  mysterious  and  black,  came  roll¬ 
ing  down  from  the  hills.  Jungle  life  rustled  busily  among  the 
sandalwoods  looming  about  the  naturalist’s  bungalow.  Green 
cloud  cruising  above  the  trees  reflected  the  poisonous  slime- 
stench  wafted  from  a  near-by  stream  more  than  light  from  the 
lurking  moon. 

Bradshaw  listened.  A  smile  crossed  his  features  as  from  the 
thick  blackness  down  the  trail  came  low  humming  of  voices 
searching  key,  the  plink  of  banjo  strings.  Again  melody  stole 
into  the  night. 

“I  been  workin’  on  th’  railroad — 

All  th’  livelong  day — ” 

A  song  sounding  mighty  strange  in  that  lush  jungle  night ; 
mighty  good  to  the  lonely  naturalist.  And  as  the  final  chords 
melted  to  a  dying  hum,  he  clapped  on  his  helmet,  caught  up  a 
stick,  and  made  his  way  down  the  path. 

1  Copyright,  January,  1928,  The  Danger  Trail  Magazine. 
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“Whoever  they  are,  my  new  neighbors  can  sing,”  he  en¬ 
thused,  as  he  fought  his  way  along  the  creeper-tangled  trail. 
“If  they  keep  up  I  Been  Workin’  on  th’  Railroad  the  way 
they ’ve  been  all  evening,  I  ’ll  get  so  homesick  I  ’ll  be  catching 
the  morning  mail-packet  out  of  Islamahad.  Glad  to  have  com¬ 
pany  in  this  dump,  though.  Should  have  dropped  in  on  them 
this  morning.  Must  be  the  chaps  come  to  engineer  that  new 
railroad.  ” 

Abruptly  the  path  wandered  into  a  scraggy  bungalow 
clearing  made  jolly  by  a  crackling  fire.  Two  boys,  a  banjo,  and 
a  bottle  were  sitting  by  the  blaze.  Leaping  flame  lit  the  scene 
with  merry  fire-glow,  flickered  crimson  on  the  duck  jackets 
and  tanned  faces  of  the  singers,  cast  deep  shadows  in  sur¬ 
rounding  groves  of  teak,  bamboo  and  sandalwood. 

“Welcome,  stranger,”  announced  the  taller  of  the  two  lads, 
rising  with  outstretched  hand  as  Bradshaw  stepped  into  the 
clearing.  “Seems  right  good  t’  see  another  human  face  in  these 
pahts.  Reckon  yo’all  is  th’  fellow  stayin’  up  creek.” 

‘  ‘  That  good  old  southern  drawl  P  ’  was  Bradshaw ’s  delighted 
comment  on  shaking  hands.  “Haven’t  heard  it  since  I  was  a 
shaver,  and  believe  me  I  can  see  it’s  going  to  make  me  right 
nostalgic.  Say,  boys,  I’m  glad  to  see  you.  I  can  swear  it’s 
going  to  be  good  to  have  neighbors  to  quarrel  with.  Yes,  sir ! 
Yes,  I’m  the  collector  camping  up  stream  a  ways.  Bradshaw’s 
my  name.  And  yours?” 

“Meet  Rod  Madison,  th’  best-lookin’  worst  banjo  player 
breathin’,”  announced  the  tall  one  with  a  bright  grin,  indi¬ 
cating  his  companion  by  the  fire.  “That’s  him.  An’  me — I’m 
just  plain  Slim  Henley,  th’  whisky  tenor  o’  th’  duo.” 

“And,”  continued  the  second  lad,  “we’re  two  th’  smahtest 
engineers  come  Thursday.  We’re  runnin’  railway  tracks  over 
t’  them  mines  in  th’  hills.  An’  we  like  t’  sing;  both  got  girl 
friends  back  home  in  Columbia,  Tennessee;  been  thrilled  by 
th’  song  Back  to  Mandalay;  an’  have  th’  itch  t’  shoot  a  tiger. 
That’s  us.  So  just  gather  ’round,  an’  if  yo’  like  harmony,  Slim 
an’  I’ll  try  an’  render  some.” 

‘  ‘  Help  y  ’self  t  ’  that  wine,  friend,  ’  ’  urged  Henley,  plopping 
himself  down  on  a  log  with  the  green  abandon  of  one  who 
had  never  heard  of  such  vicious  little  beasts  as  scorpions. 
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“Good  wine — ’tisn’t  th’  gut-fry  in’  death-medicine  that’s  sold 
back  home.  Set  down.  An’  if  our  yowlin’  starts  preyin’ 
on  your  mind,  say  th’  word,  an’  we’ll  quit.  Mos’  likely  you’ll 
hear  us  two  warblin’  every  evenin’  from  now  on,  but  don’t 
think  we’re  tryin’  to  torture  you  or  anythin’.  Excusin’  those 
two  little  ladies  back  home,  singin’  is  th’  one  thing  we  like 
best.” 

Whereupon  Bradshaw,  the  naturalist,  sat  by  the  fire,  helped 
himself  to  the  wine,  and  listened  to  some  of  the  finest  harmony 
he  had  ever  heard.  Those  two  young  engineers  from  Columbia, 
Tennessee,  could  sing!  Rod  Madison’s  soft-throated  tones, 
deep  as  a  darkey’s,  carrying  melody;  harmony  ringing  from 
Slim  Henley’s  cheeringly  accurate  tenor,  blended  with  tink¬ 
ling  banjo  chords  and  flooded  into  night-hung  jungle. 

I’ve  a  Girl  in  the  Heart  of  Maryland  they  sang,  and  Back 
to  Mandalay,  an  unabridged  version  of  Hinkey  Dinkey 
Parley-vous,  and  Carry  Me  Back  to  Ole  Virginny,  and  of 
course  Sweet  Adeline.  But  I  Been  Worltin ’  on  th ’  Rail¬ 
road  was  their  favorite,  and  they  sang  it  over  and  over 
again. 

Bradshaw,  who  had  been  oppressed  by  the  morose  jungle, 
warmed  in  the  genial  atmosphere ;  smoked  in  contented 
silence.  And  when  they  tired  of  singing  Madison  laid  aside  the 
banjo,  and  they  talked.  Talked  of  civil  engineering,  what  was 
good  for  malaria,  snakes,  and  the  girls  back  home.  They  asked 
the  naturalist  a  thousand  questions  about  the  Orient,  insist¬ 
ing  that  he  spin  a  yarn.  Bradshaw  dug  one  out  of  the  cob¬ 
webby  portion  of  his  brain;  told  them  about  the  whispering 
rubies  of  Jehan  Ji  and  the  Phantom  Buddha  of  Gunong 
Tahan.  In  turn  he  asked  them  about  the  Republican  Party,  the 
price  of  theatre  tickets,  coal  strikes,  prize-fighting,  if  the 
Wheeling  Stogies  were  still  in  the  league,  and  what  was  the 
Charleston. 

Bradshaw  liked  his  new  neighbors.  Madison  with  the 
twinkly  brown  eyes  and  that  all-muscle  build.  And  Henley, 
pleasant  as  a  clement  day,  with  honey-colored  hair  and  lazy 
drawl.  Pals  they  said  they  had  been  since  the  day  they  were 
born. 

And  they  liked  the  lean,  brown  naturalist  with  the  pepper- 
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and-salt  beard,  the  post-bald  head,  and  the  incredible  capacity 
for  quinine. 

Began  a  friendship  that  helped  the  suffocating  days  drift 
by.  Of  murky  evenings,  when  bad  breaks  on  the  job  and  hours 
of  enervating,  breathless  heat  had  drained  the  nerves  from  the 
young  engineers,  and  the  naturalist’s  research  had  rubbed 
him  raw,  the  three  would,  cheer  up  in  the  companionship  of 
fire,  story,  wine  and  song.  Always  song,  at  any  rate.  Always 
I  Been  Workin’  on  th’  Railroad. 

Little  did  the  naturalist  guess,  that  first  night  as  he 
tramped  back  to  his  bungalow  in  the  muffled  dark,  what  grim 
and  startling  events  were  to  shadow  those  boys  and  their  song. 
Little  did  he  guess.  The  whimseys  of  Asia  are  unexpected. 

II 

Three  ghastly  horrors  crawled  over  the  baked  highway, 
shambled  through  the  dusty  grass,  and  flung  themselves  down 
in  the  shade  of  a  sheltering  banyan.  Three  ghastly  horrors— 
and  those  familiar  with  the  fakeer,  that  wandering  saint  of 
India,  will  well  understand.  Atrocities  they  were;  as  if  each 
had  vied  with  the  other  in  effort  to  completely  ruin  himself, 
and  all  had  achieved  success.  Filthy,  naked,  scummed  with 
ashes  and  paint,  they  dawdled  in  the  shade,  the  very  spirits  of 
evil. 

And  a  particularly  noxious  specimen  was  their  leader.  Rope 
of  hair  wound  about  his  malformed  skull  and  his  matted 
beard  crawled  with  vermin ;  and  his  sin-twisted  body  was 
wracked  by  the  admirable  device  of  an  iron  spike  thrust 
through  the  loose  flesh  of  his  abdomen.  To  heighten  sacerdotal 
effect,  the  creature  wore  a  flowery  ladies’  bonnet,  filched  God 
only  knew  where,  and  touched  off  the  picture  by  hanging  a 
dried  head  on  a  string  from  his  throat. 

His  companions,  hardly  less  evil,  sought  spiritual  relief  by 
the  method  of  rattling  charms  and  mumbling  miles  of  such 
soul-saving  dogma  as  Samarthi  ko  dosh  nalvin  The  mighty 
can  do  what  they  please  without  committing  sin.  Apparently 
they  believed  whole-heartedly  in  the  doctrine,  assuming  them¬ 
selves  as  mighty,  for  they  certainly  did  as  they  pleased.  Their 
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pilgrimage  to  Benares  was  going  to  be  delightfully  crammed 
with  doing  what  they  pleased  and  whom.  Their  trip  would  be 
one  vice-speckled  journey  of  prayer,  begging,  debauchery, 
juggling,  and  any  choice  bit  of  crime  that  might  come  to  hand. 
Saints,  these  men.  Holy-men,  indeed. 

The  shock  that  Slim  Henley  felt,  when,  returning  with 
Madison  from  the  construction  camp,  he  found  those  three 
mendicants  squatting  under  the  banyan  before  the  bungalow, 
was  profound.  His  hand  flew  to  his  revolver,  and  he  jabbed 
Madison  with  his  elbow. 

“Look  yonder,  Rod!  Wow!  Just  cast  an  eye  on  those  chaps! 
There’s  East  o’  Suez,  for  yo’.  Devil  comes  an’  sets  right  in  a 
man’s  dooryard.  Hey,  there!”  he  demanded  harshly.  “Get 
outa  there,  yo’  wildcats!” 

Those  three  fakeers  did  not  blink  an  eye.  Not  they.  Prince, 
beggar,  soldier  and  thief  bowed  head  to  the  holy-man;  and 
those  three  paid  Henley  no  more  attention  than  they  would 
have  paid  a  flea. 

“Well,  dam’!”  Madison  ejaculated.  “Did  yo’  ever  see  such 
crust?  An’  such  gents?  Thought  we  saw  some  mean  vaga¬ 
bonds  in  Aden,  but  these  lads  sure  win  on  a  walk.  Hey!  Get 
up  !  Get  outa  there !  ”  he  shouted. 

They  did  not  move.  No't  a  muscle.  They  might  have  been 
carved  in  mud.  By  some  particularly  malicious  demon  model¬ 
ing  in  some  particularly  malicious  mud. 

Henley  groaned. 

“Look  at  that  sweetheart  with  th ’  nail  stuck  in  his  skin. 
Whew!  Awful!  If  our  bearers  were  here  I’ll  bet  they’d  be 
scared  stiff.  Run  down  an’  get  th’  naturalist,  Rod.  Maybe  he 
can  budge  these  devils —  ’  ’ 

Returning  with  Bradshaw,  Madison  found  Henley  still  sit¬ 
ting  his  pony,  glaring  at  the  unsavory  trio  of  guests  in  open- 
mouthed  dismay. 

Loo}is  like  they  come  t  ’  stay,  ’  ’  he  dolefully  told  Bradshaw. 
“I  can’t  get  a  wink  outa  them.  Craziest  lookin’  crew  I  ever 
saw.  What  are  they  ?  Nuts  ?  ’  ’ 

Fakeers,”  explained  the  naturalist  in  low  voice.  “Wander 
all  over  Hindustan,  and  pull  off  all  sorts  of  crime  in  the  name 
of  some  fool  god  or  other.  Let’s  see  if  I  can’t  send  them  off.” 
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Drawing  his  automatic,  he  advanced  to  the  banyan  tree. 
Red  eyes  turned  towards  him.  The  leader  of  the  holy  outfit 
fingered  the  dried  head  on  his  breast,  and  shrilled  jargon. 
Bradshaw  laughed.  Laughed,  and  launched  a  kick  at  the  filthy 
mendicant  that  sent  him  scrambling.  Then  addressing  the 
three  in  dialect  unknown  to  the  engineers,  he  told  them  some¬ 
thing  that  frightened  them  properly.  Those  three  fakeers  got 
to  their  feet  in  a  big  hurry,  snatched  up  their  rags,  and  re¬ 
treated  down  the  road,  chattering. 

“Lordy,”  breathed  Madison,  as  the  leader’s  bent  figure  was 
lost  from  view.  * 1 T ’m  sick.  Awful  sick.  Say,  Bradshaw,  what 
are  those  chaps,  anyhow  ?  ’  ’ 

“Holy-men.  Get  that?  Holy.  Dirtier  an’  lower  they  get, 
the  holier  they  are.  A  special  little  curse  on  India.  Few  million 
of  ’em,  probably,  and  they  knock  all  over  the  country,  robbing 
and  terrifying  the  fool  natives.  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  re¬ 
ligious  fanatics.  Ascetics  of  filth.  All  this  self-abnegation  stuff, 
you  know.  I’ve  seen  them  buried  up  to  their  necks  in  sand, 
swung  on  hooks  ripping  through  their  backs,  eating  carrion. 
Some  sit  for  years  without  moving,  staring  at  the  end  of  the 
nose.  Some  let  their  arms  or  legs  rot  in  agonising  positions. 
Saw  one  up  in  Bangalore  who’d  clenched  his  fists  until  the 
fingernails  grew  through  the  palms.  Lots  of  them  spend  their 
lives  making  a  pilgrimage  to  some  holy  hell  like  Puri,  where 
they  stage  festivals  that  must  make  the  devil  mighty  cheered. 
Government’s  trying  to  stamp  it  out.  They  hold  the  natives 
in  such  great  fear,  and  gyp  them  right  and  left,  you  see.  Even 
a  rajah  will  think  twice  before  sassing  a  holy -man.” 

Henley  fanned  himself  with  his  helmet. 

“Noble  country,”  was  his  sour  comment.  “I’d  hate  to  get 
mixed  up  with  those  religious  boys.  Reckon  I’ll  dream  about 
’em  for  ten  years  cornin’.  But  what  did  yo’  tell  ’em  that  got 
under  their  skins  so  fast ?  ” 

“Tell  us,”  seconded  Madison.  “What  chased  ’em  away?” 

Bradshaw  chuckled.  “Wager  they’re  running  yet.  Why,  the 
big  devil  with  the  dried  head  informed  me  that  if  I  came  near 
him  he’d  cast  a  curse  on  me  that  would  blight  my  wife,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  grandchildren  to  the  tenth  generation,  an’  make  my 
offspring  run  to  daughters.  There’s  a  curse  for  you.  Enough 
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to  send  any  Hindu  crawling  in  the  mire.  Unfortunately  for  the 
old  soak,  I’m  an  unmarried  Yankee.  Came  right  back  at  him. 
Told  him  if  he  and  his  disciples  didn’t  hop  out  of  here  in  a 
hustle  I’d  go  into  the  bungalow,  get  some  cow  meat,  and  pelt 
them  with  it.  Did  you  see  ’em  run,  though?” 

They  had  strolled  to  the  verandah.  Henley  sank  into  a  camp 
chair;  mixed  himself  a  virgin  (gin  and  vermouth),  while 
Madison  shook  out  of  his  sweaty  jacket.  Bradshaw  asked: 

‘‘Bad  days  to  work?” 

“Slow  as  hell,”  Madison  explained.  “Coolies  are  all  lazy  as 
molasses.  We’re  runnin’  over  that  swampy  stretch  right  now. 
The  leeches  are  somethin’  fierce  after  it  rains.  They  just  march 
in  armies  and  battalions  over  a  fellow.  Won’t  have  a  drop  of 
blood  in  my  veins  if  they  keep  up  at  me.  But  we’re  pushin’  th’ 
rails  along.” 

“It’s  hell,”  chimed  in  Henley,  “workin’  in  th’  sun.  Th’ 
heat  is  gettin’  murderous.  But  we  got  to  keep  goin’.  I  get  a 
rotten  headache  mos’  every  afternoon.” 

“Watch  it,”  advised  the  naturalist.  “Always  wear  your 
pith  helmet.  The  cloth  one  isn’t  worth  a  damn  on  a  hot  day. 
The  sun  is  pretty  bad.  ’  ’ 

“It’s  bad  country,”  sighed  the  tall  engineer.  “A  chap  hates 
it,  but  can’t  quit.  And — let’s  forget  it  all  with  a  spot  of  gin 
and  a  good  tune.  A  tune,  anyhow.  Put  away  th’  quinine,  Rod, 
an’  fetch  your  banjo — ” 

They  sang. 

And  farther  down  the  trail  three  wretched  fakeers  camped 
in  the  grass  called  loudly  on  the  great  god  Siva  to  burn  up 
the  white  rat  with  hair  gone  from  his  head  to  his  chin,  his  two 
white  companions,  all  white  madmen  in  general,  even  as  he  had 
reduced  Brahma  and  Vishnu  to  ashes  by  a  spark  from  his 
central  eye. 


Ill 

Heat  to  make  one  gasp  speared  down  out  of  brass-hued  sky. 
Early  in  the  day  the  coolies  had  thrown  down  their  tools  and 
retired  to  jungle  shade.  All  morning  and  afternoon  they  sat 
like  rows  of  brown  monkeys,  content  in  idle  gossip,  betel-nut, 
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and  a  hookah  that  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  No  work  would 
be  had  from  them  that  day. 

Slim  Henley  worried,  sweated,  and  swigged  quinine. 

“Rod,  we’ll  never  be  gettin’  this  track  down.  Reckon  we 
can’t  leave  those  boys  lay  off  every  time  th’  sun  shines.” 

Madison  shrugged.  “What  can  yo’  do?  Th’  beggars  just 
won’t  labor  this  evenin’,  that’s  all.  Now  listen,  Slim.  You’re 
lookin’  pretty  played  out  yourself.  Sweat  just  a-porin’  off 
your  chin.  Too  hot  to  be  slavin’,  an’  yo’  been  goin’  all  day. 
You  oughta  take  it  easy,  old  son.” 

“But  we’ll  never  finish.” 

“Nobody  ever  finishes  anything  in  this  country,  far’s  I  can 
see,”  argued  Madison  with  a  grin.  “An’  we’d  best  go  slow. 
You’re  all  done  out.  Reckon  we  better  call  it  a  day,  an’  go 
sprawl  on  th  ’  verandah.  ’  ’ 

With  a  grunt  Henley  tossed  down  his  surveying  rod,  and 
followed  his  partner  to  headquarters  tent.  The  coolies 
were  dismissed,  and  not  at  all  sorry,  while  the  engineers 
locked  up  the  tools  and  made  final  rounds  of  the  newly  laid 
track. 

A  red  globe  in  the  sky,  the  evening  sun  beat  down  a  scorch¬ 
ing  fire.  Tatters  of  fevery  mist  hung  low  over  the  bog  land. 
When  Henley  halted  before  a  water  tank  in  the  process  of 
erection,  Madison  called  peevishly: 

“Step  on  it,  Slim.  It’s  too  hot  to  fuss.  Come  on!” 

“We’ll  never  finish  this  stretch,”  complained  the  brother 
engineer,  removing  his  helmet  to  brush  moist  hair  from  his 
forehead.  “Never.  The  natives  won’t  work.  Awful.  Just  like 
those  holy-men.  Remember?” 

“Like  who?” 

“Those  three  holy-men  sittin’  under  our  banyan  tree  yes¬ 
terday.  It’s  a  strange  country,  Asia  is.  A  mighty  diff  ’rent  an’ 
strange  country.” 

Madison  looked  at  Henley  in  surprise ;  dropped  a  hand  on 
his  shoulder. 

“Quit  mumbling,  Slim.  Come  along  outa  th’  heat.” 

“A  strange  country,”  insisted  the  other,  fretfully.  “Always 
did  want  to  see  it,  I  reckon.  Never  did  see  a  country  so  strange 
as  this  old  country  is.  That’s  th’  truth — ” 
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“Why,  Slim,”  demanded  Madison,  “what  yo’  been  drinkin’ 
this  afternoon?” 

“Drinkin’  ?  ”  replied  Henley,  his  voice  dropping  to  a 
whisper.  Stooping  down,  he  scooped  up  a  handful  of  cinders, 
and  flung  them  at  a  dump  car.  “Drinkin’?  Drinkin’  quinine. 
Always  did.  I  tell  yo’,  yo’  cain’t  hurt  my  feelin’s.  I’m  a 
holy-man !” 

Madison  threw  a  frightened  glance  into  his  comrade ’s  blue 
eyes. 

“Slim!” 

“It’s  a  strange  country,”  murmured  Slim  Henley.  And 
with  the  words  he  flung  out  a  terrific  punch  that  landed  flush 
on  Rod  Madison’s  jaw.  Madison  dropped.  The  tall  engineer 
chuckled  softly.  Slinging  a  fistful  of  pebbles  over  the 
crumpled  figure  at  his  feet,  he  turned  and  fled  away  toward 
the  jungle  trail  already  purpling  in  dusk.  Slim  Henley  fled 
away,  and  as  he  ran  he  whispered,  laughed,  sang  snatches  of 
song,  and  tore  the  clothing  from  his  back. 

Night  overtook  him  on  the  main  road,  an  odd  figure  clad 
only  in  underwear  and  heavy  boots  that  kicked  up  dust  clouds 
when  he  scuffled  along.  Such  an  odd  figure  was  he  that  the 
three  frowsy  mendicants,  into  whose  camp  he  descended  that 
night,  thought  him  an  evil  spirit,  and  accepted  him  without  a 
word.  Four  hours  after  his  silencing  punch  to  Rod  Madison’s 
chin,  Slim  Henley,  the  young  engineer  from  Columbia,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  was  squatting  in  the  roadside  mud,  a  full-fledged  holy- 
man  among  holy-men. 

His  yellow  hair  stank  with  slime.  Ashes  from  the  fire  made 
of  his  underwear  and  boots  were  plastered  over  his  body.  Paint 
smirched  his  face.  A  dirty  rag  circled  his  loins.  The  old 
scoundrel  who  had  led  the  crew  now  displayed  a  black  eye 
under  the  flowery  ladies’  bonnet,  and  the  dried  head  he  had 
prized  hung  from  the  neck  of  the  newcomer.  The  newcomer 
was  one  of  them. 

So  much  so  that  the  sobbing  young  engineer  and  the  pale- 
faced,  panting  naturalist  who  galloped  by  on  the  road  that 
night  never  recognised  him. 
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IV 

That  railroad  to  the  mines  was  finished  by  a  tiger-tough 
army  engineer,  who  feared  neither  God,  man,  nor  malaria.  In 
fact,  his  only  fear  was  that  the  whisky  supply  would  be 
drained  away.  A  fear  not  without  grounds,  for  the  young 
engineer  who  occasionally  drifted  about  the  camp  seemed  to 
possess  infinite  capacity  in  potational  pursuit;  drinking  too 
well,  too  often,  and  too  much.  After  each  paralysing  bout, 
this  young  engineer  would  journey  off  on  pointless  tramps 
over  the  countryside,  to  come  back  sick  and  useless. 

Returning  from  a  trip  into  Kelantan,  Bradshaw  found  Rod 
Madison  in  a  state  bordering  collapse. 

“You’ve  got  to  cut  it  out,”  commanded  the  naturalist, 
shaking  his  friend’s  drunken  head.  “You’ve  got  to  cut  it  out, 
and  come  with  me.  Yes,  sir!  I’m  going  on  a  little  shooting 
jaunt  up  in  Kashmir,  and  you’re  going,  too!  I’ve  got  a  lodge 
up  there  that’s  a  whiz,  and  if  I’m  not  wrong  there’ll  be  some 
good  company  in  the  bargain.  Just  the  thing  to  set  you  up 
before  you  go  back  to  the  States.  Madison!  Snap  out  of  it! 
You  can’t  go  back  to  those  girls  at  home  looking  like  a  wreck. 
Won’t  help  things  at  all.  Now  listen  to  me,  you  young  fool — ” 

And  as  Bradshaw  wanted  to  pick  up  some  brasswork  in 
Benares,  they  took  boat  to  Calcutta,  crossed  the  river,  and 

entrained  at  Howrah  for  the  holy  city  of  the  Hindus. 

#  *  *  *  &  ® 

Bradshaw  stared  without  interest  from  the  car  window  at 
the  jaundice-colored  Ganges  meandering  over  gray  country. 
At  his  side  hunched  an  old-looking  young  man  whose  face  had 
been  stamped  with  bitterly-drawn  lines  that  only  the  Orient 
can  mark  on  a  man ’s  countenance.  Pine  lines  about  the  mouth 
and  eyes — the  brown  eyes  with  purple  clouds  beneath. 

Neither  man  spoke.  The  compartment  was  alive  with  dis¬ 
comforts  of  soot,  cinders  and  heat.  The  stuffy  air  burned. 

Banging  on  its  noisy  trail,  the  train  fled  past  stretches  of 
paddy  and  grain  fields,  mango  groves,  shambly  native  vil¬ 
lages,  sterile  slopes,  and  startling  in  magnificent  contrast,  an 
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occasional  mosque  or  ancient  palace.  The  locomotive  woula 
groan  to  a  halt  in  a  dingy  station.  Droning  voices  would  rise 
above  the  bumping  of  luggage  and  whisper  of  released  steam. 
Jabbering  natives  and  barking  dogs.  Whining  monotone  of 
a  betelnut  vender,  his  cry  shimmering  through  the  heat: 

“  Paungalowri!  Paungalowri!  P  aun  gal o w ri ! 

The  naturalist  snorted  restlessly. 

“Terrible,  isn’t  it?”  he  asked  of  his  companion.  “But  we’ll 
soon  be  there.  A  couple  of  good  hotels  in  town,  and  it  may  not 
be  so  bad,  after  a  bath  and  a  stenger.  You  can  bet  I  wouldn’t 
go  through  Benares  if  it  didn’t  save  me  a  trip  on  the  way 
back.  But  once  we  hit  the  Snowy  Range  it  ’ll  make  up  for  the 
trouble.  Perk  up,  boy.  Soon  as  you  breathe  some  honest  to 
goodness  mountain  air  you’ll  cheer  up  like  wine.  I  tell  you, 
Rod,  you’ve  got  to  forget  that  other  business.  You  just  can’t 
mope  your  life  away.  ” 

“Oh,  I’m  not,”  Madison  made  sullen  reply.  “But  it  just 
sort  of  gets  me,  that’s  all.  I  hate  this  whole  damn  land!  I  hate 
th’  sight  of  it!  I  hate  th’  natives!  I  hate  th’  sky,  an’  th’  bugs, 
an’  th’  stinks,  and  th’  whole  damned  thing!  I  hate  it!  An’  I’d 
of  gone  home  eight  months  ago  if  I  hadn’t  been  hopin’  that 
somewhere — somehow —  ’  ’ 

“I  know  it,  Rod,  old  chap.  But  it’s  mighty  unlikely.  A 
mighty  thin  chance.  Too  thin.” 

‘  ‘  Bradshaw,  you  can ’t  know  how  I ’ve  hoped.  I  miss  ole  Slim 
like  all  hell.  I  miss  him.  We  were  in  th’  big  ruckus  at  Belleau 
Wood  together — an’  everywhere —  An’  th’  girls  back  home — 
An’  he  was  always  singin’ — ” 

The  naturalist  laid  a  sympathetic  hand  on  his  friend’s  knee. 
“You  haven’t  hummed  a  note  since  that  day,  Rod.  I’ve  missed 
it  like  the  devil.  And  I’ve  been  hoping  you  brought  your  banjo 
along  as  I  told  you  to.  You’re  going  to  tune  in  again  when  we 
hit  the  lodge — ” 

“I’m  carry  in’  it.  Always  will,  I  reckon.  Well,  I’m  right 
thankful  fo’  such  a  friend  as  you  been,  Brad.  Yo’  sure  been 
regular.  This  trip  ’ll  pick  me  up  fine,  I  know.  Made  damn  fool 
of  myself,  all  right.  Th’  mountains  are  goin’  to  be  wonderful, 
an’  I  owe  yo’  a  lot  for  it  all.” 

“Lord,  boy,  that’s  nothing.  You  won’t  thank  me  for  drag- 
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ging  you  to  Benares  on  the  way,  I  can  swear  to  that.  A  vile 
dump.  Perfect  hell.  Holy  city  of  India;  so  you  can  imagine 
what  it’s  like.  One  rotten  riot  of  beggars  and  bums.  But  we’ll 
only  put  up  one  night.” 

And  furnace-hot  afternoon  was  burning  out  when  Brad¬ 
shaw  and  Madison  reached  the  sacred  city.  They  found 
Benares  seething  with  a  mela,  one  of  those  wild  religious 
festivals  in  which  native  zealots  delight.  Streets  were  jammed 
with  a  hot  and  howling  press  of  fanatics.  Sweltering  in  the 
heat,  mobs  swarmed  the  Ganges  bank,  yelling,  praying,  fling¬ 
ing  strange-  curses  at  one  another,  clamoring  to  a  million  gods. 
Beastly  stench  struck  like  a  fist  from  the  foul  river  water. 
Choking  smoke  from  dead  fires  of  a  smouldering  ghat  drifted 
on  the  river.  Infernal  racket  drummed  in  the  fetid,  blaz¬ 
ing  air. 

Rod  Madison  and  Bradshaw  shoved  through  the  swarm. 
Madison  took  Bradshaw ’s  arm. 

“This  is  wilder ’n  hell.  Reckon  we  better  get  out?” 

“We’ll  step  on  it.  I’ve  got  to  look  in  a  bazaar  down  this 
way,  and  can’t  avoid  it.  Tell  that  coolie  to  hustle  the  luggage. 
Stick  close,  and  knock  over  any  of  these  maniacs  that  plop 
under  foot.  We  don’t  want  to  be  down  here  long — ” 

Colorful  streams  of  rags  and  riches  straggled  and  tangled 
in  the  narrow  lanes.  Taciturn  Moslems  sneering  behind  their 
beards  at  all  who  were  not  sons  of  Islam.  Rugged  Sikhs,  tall 
Punjabis,  Afghans  with  whiskers  dyed  red,  shy  hillmen  hor¬ 
rent  with  shaggy  hair,  and  above  all,  beggars.  Here  was  a 
devotee  squatting  on  a  bed  of  spikes,  to  the  awed  satisfaction 
of  a  crowd.  There  a  juggler  fleeced  two  old  cameleers.  In  a 
fusty  alcove,  a  yogee,  with  arms  withered  as  dry  sticks,  glared 
at  the  sky.  A  young  talookdar  with  pearl  ear-rings,  Oxford 
education,  and  charming  taste  in  young  ladies,  glared  at  the 
holy-man.  Sin  and  worship.  Stinks  and  perfumes. 

A  beery  derelict,  ragged  as  a  low-caste  native,  plucked  at 
Bradshaw’s  sleeve. 

“Show  ’e  aroun’,  sir?  Take  ’er  t’  th’  Gyan  Bapi,  t’  see  th’ 
water  er  knowledge;  t’  th’  Monkey  Temple;  th’  gol’  images 
o’  Krishna;  footprints  o’  Vishnu;  er  see  th’  Bleedin’  Tree — ” 

‘  ‘  Bleeding  Tree  ?  ’  ’  Bradshaw  shook  himself  away.  ‘  '  So  they 
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got  one  of  those  here,  too  ?  ”  Turning  to  Madison,  he  grumbled : 
“All  fakes.  Make  Barnum  an  amateur.  Saw  one  of  those 
bleeding  trees  in  Allahabad  ten  years  ago,  and  it  needed  a 
fresh  coat  of  paint.  Rod,  I’m  sorry  to  admit  there’s  a  festival 
going  on  here.  The  town  will  be  full  up  to  the  neck  with  pan¬ 
handlers  and  hokum.  All  the  devils  in  India  seem  to  get  up 
here.  Scurvy  mob  as  a  man  could  ever  see.  These  riots  always 
end  up  in  a  stiff  epidemic  or  something  that  wipes  a  good  many 
of  ’em  away.” 

Shoving  down  a  rambly  lane  crowded  with  natives,  they 
finally  stepped  out  on  a  public  square.  Here  an  appreciative 
audience  gaped  at  a  Brahmin  whose  opium-shrunk  form  was 
huddled  in  the  midst  of  five  hot  little  bonfires.  Sweating  the 
sin  from  his  soul.  Unable  to  resist  a  chance  to  commercialise, 
attending  fakeers  spread  through  the  crowd  to  indulge  in 
some  industrious  begging.  Madison,  followed  by  his  coolie,  was 
pushing  through  the  jam  when  a  grotesque  hand,  seeking 
alms,  was  thrust  before  his  face. 

Turning,  the  engineer  stared  at  a  creature  whose  gaunt 
limbs,  smeared  with  ashes  and  paint,  were  swollen  from  ex¬ 
posure.  Dead  eyes  peeped  from  behind  a  writhing  tangle  of 
hair.  A  withered  head  hung  on  a  string  from  the  fakeer’s 
neck. 

‘  ‘  Come  along,  ’  ’  urged  Bradshaw,  seeing  his  companion  halt. 
“Come  away,  Rod.” 

‘  ‘  Wait ;  I  ’ll  give  the  old  idiot  a  coin.  Looks  like  he  never  ate 
a  square  meal  in  his  life.” 

Reaching  into  his  belt,  Madison  flipped  the  beggar  a  four- 
anna  bit.  The  way  that  old  caricature  dropped  in  the  dirt  after 
it  was  not  nice  to  see.  The  engineer  turned  away. 

And  then  he  flung  around  in  a  manner  that  gave  the 
naturalist  a  mighty  big  start ! 

“What’s  wrong,  Rod?  What’s  the  matter!” 

Madison’s  fingers  dug  into  Bradshaw’s  arm  like  trap-teeth. 

‘  ‘  Listen !  Brad !  Listen  to  that !  ’  ’ 

His  trembling  finger  pointed  at  the  holy-man,  who  stood 
turning  the  coin  in  his  hand,  and  humming  to  himself.  Hum¬ 
ming  under  his  breath.  Humming  a  low  chant. 

“Bradshaw!”  screamed  Madison.  “Do  you  hear!” 
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The  naturalist  heard !  As  he  listened  his  heart  went  sud¬ 
denly  watery,  his  knees  sickened,  his  hands  hung  sweating  at 
his  sides.  That  wretched  fakeer  was  mumbling  a  chant,  and 
the  words  he  crooned  struck  Bradshaw  to  stone  ! 

“I  been  workin’  on  th’  railroad — 

All  tli’  livelong  day — ” 

Madison  let  out  a  cry  that  echoed  above  the  clamorous 
square  like  a  shot. 

“Henley!  Henley!”  he  yelled,  snatching  the  mendicant’s 
wrist.  ‘  ‘  Slim  !  My  God !  Slim !  ’  ’ 

The  crooning  stopped.  The  raggedy  head  bent  lower  over 
the  coin.  The  lips  whispered:  “I  been  workin’  on  th’  rail¬ 
road —  ” 

“Henley!”  Madison  shrieked;  and  the  crowd  fell  back. 
“Slim!  It’s  Rod!” 

No  answer  from  the  begrimed  figure,  but  the  lips  ceased 
their  garbled  chant.  Beating  his  fists  together  in  agitation, 
Madison  turned  desperately  on  the  naturalist. 

‘  ‘  Brad !  My  God !  What  can  we  do  ?  ” 

To  save  his  soul,  Bradshaw  could  not  speak.  He  could  not. 
Words  struggled  in  his  throat,  and  when  he  finally  whispered 
his  voice  was  husky  as  parched  cornstalks  rustling  in  a  dry 
wind. 

“The  banjo!”  he  managed.  “Get  th.’  banjo.  Sing — ” 

Then  the  crowding  mob  in  that  stifling  Benares  lane  wit¬ 
nessed  the  strangest  sight  in  India,  in  all  Asia,  in  all  that  vast 
country  of  the  strange.  Those  startled  onlookers  saw  the  young 
engineer  go  tearing  at  his  luggage  like  a  madman,  dumping 
garments  and  equipment  in  the  roadway  mud.  They  saw  the 
gaunt  naturalist  struggling  with  the  feebly  resisting  fakeer 
in  an  effort  to  brush  the  tangled  hair  from  his  hidden  face. 
They  saw  the  young  engineer  snatch  up  a  nickled  instrument 
with  strings — an  instrument  that  trembled  visibly  in  his  hands 
until  he  struck  a  ringing  chord.  They  heard  him  sing. 

Rod  Madison  sang!  Kneeling  in  the  midst  of  that  gaping 
throng,  banjo  cradled  against  his  breast,  baggage  strewn  in 
tangled  heaps  at  his  boots,  that  young  engineer  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  sang  as  he  had  never  sung  before. 
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“I  been  workin’  on  th’  railroad — 

All  th’  livelong  day — ” 

Bradshaw  released  his  clasp  on  the  bony  wrist,  and  backed 
away. 

“Just  to  hear  th’  whistle  bl owin’ — 

Rise  up  s’  early  in  th’  mohn — ” 

Words  never  sung  against  stranger  background.  Never  sung 
as  Rod  Madison  sang  them  in  that  stuffy  Benares  twilight. 
Rose-tinted  gloaming  bathed  the  scene  in  warm  color,  glowed 
on  the  face  of  the  singer,  on  the  awe-stricken  faces  in  the 
crowd.  From  some  kindly  retreat  a  fresh  breeze  began  to 
blow. 

Singing  for  a  life,  Rod  Madison  was,  and  the  sweat  streaked 
his  cheeks,  pasted  hair  to  his  forehead.  That  crowd  did  not 
realise  it  was  witnessing  a  miracle  that  hung  all  the  miracles 
of  Oriental  legendry  in  the  garb  of  nonsense.  But  it  was. 

For  slowly  a  look  of  recognition  came  into  the  blue  eyes 
beneath  the  tousled  yellow  hair.  Slowly  the  stupid  dullness 
cleared  away.  The  face  paled  white  as  mountain  snow,  as  Slim 
Henley  faltered  out  a  pitiful  hand,  and  whispered:  “Why, 
Roddy!  Rod  Madison!  Th’  ole  song — I — th’  railroad,  old 
man!  Reckon  I — why — an’  for  God  sakes,  how’d  all  this 
stinkin’  mess  get  spilt  on  me?  Why,  Roddy,  don’t  be 
cryin  ’ —  ’  * 
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The  door  of  Henry’s  lunch-room  opened  and  two  men  came 
in.  They  sat  down  at  the  counter. 

“What’s  yours?”  George  asked  them. 

“I  don’t  know,”  one  of  the  men  said.  “What  do  you  want 
to  eat,  Al?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Al.  “I  don’t  know  what  I  want  to 
eat.” 

Outside  it  was  getting  dark.  The  street-light  came  on  outside 
the  window.  The  two  men  at  the  counter  read  the  menu.  From 
the  other  end  of  the  counter  Nick  Adams  watched  them.  He 
had  been  talking  to  George  when  they  came  in. 

“I’ll  have  a  roast  pork  tenderloin  with  apple  sauce  and 
mashed  potatoes,”  the  first  man  said. 

“It  isn’t  ready  yet.” 

“What  the  hell  do  you  put  it  on  the  card  for?” 

“That’s  the  dinner,”  George  explained.  “You  can  get  that 
at  six  o’clock.” 

George  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  wall  behind  the  counter. 

“It’s  five  o’clock.” 

“The  clock  says  twenty  minutes  past  five,”  the  second  man 
said. 

“It’s  twenty  minutes  fast.” 

“Oh,  to  hell  with  the  clock,”  the  first  man  said.  “What 
have  you  got  to  eat  ?  ” 

“I  can  give  you  any  kind  of  sandwiches,”  George  said. 
“You  can  have  ham  and  eggs,  bacon  and  eggs,  liver  and  bacon, 
or  a  steak.” 

1  From  Men  Without  Women,  by  Ernest  Hemingway.  Copyright,  1928, 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Reprinted  by  permisson  of  the  publishers. 
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“Give  me  chicken  croquettes  with  green  peas  and  cream 
sauce  and  mashed  potatoes.” 

“That’s  the  dinner.” 

“Everything  we  want’s  the  dinner,  eh?  That  s  the  way 
you  work  it.” 

“I  can  give  you  ham  and  eggs,  bacon  and  eggs,  liver—” 

“I’ll  take  ham  and  eggs,”  the  man  called  A1  said.  He  wore 
a  derby  hat  and  a  black  overcoat  buttoned  across  the  chest. 
His  face  was  small  and  white  and  he  had  tight  lips.  He  wore  a 
silk  muffler  and  gloves. 

“Give  me  bacon  and  eggs,”  said  the  other  man.  He  was 
about  the  same  size  as  Al.  Their  faces  were  different,  but  they 
were  dressed  like  twins.  Both  wore  overcoats  too  tight  for 
them.  They  sat  leaning  forward,  their  elbows  on  the  counter. 

“Got  anything  to  drink?”  Al  asked. 

“Silver  beer,  bevo,  ginger-ale,”  George  said. 

“I  mean  you  got  anything  to  drink?” 

“Just  those  I  said.” 

“This  is  a  hot  town,”  said  the  other.  “What  do  they  call 
it?” 

1  ‘  Summit.  ’  ’ 

“Ever  hear  of  it?”  Al  asked  his  friend. 

“No,”  said  the  friend. 

“What  do  you  do  here  nights?”  Al  asked. 

‘  ‘  They  eat  the  dinner,  ’  ’  his  friend  said.  *  ‘  They  all  come  here 
and  eat  the  big  dinner.” 

“That’s  right,”  George  said. 

“So  you  think  that’s  right?”  Al  asked  George. 

“Sure.” 

“You’re  a  pretty  bright  boy,  aren’t  you?” 

“Sure,”  said  George. 

“Well,  you’re  not,”  said  the  other  little  man.  “Is  he,  Al?” 

“He’s  dumb,”  said  Al.  He  turned  to  Nick.  “What’s  your 
name  ?  ’  ’ 

“Adams.” 

“Another  bright  boy,”  Al  said.  “Ain’t  he  a  bright  boy, 
Max?” 

‘  ‘  The  town ’s  full  of  bright  boys,  ’  ’  Max  said. 

George  put  the  two  platters,  one  of  ham  and  eggs,  the  other 
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of  bacon  and  eggs,  on  the  counter.  He  set  down  two  side- 
dishes  of  fried  potatoes  and  closed  the  wicket  into  the  kitchen. 

‘‘Which  is  yours?”  he  asked  Al. 

“Don’t  you  remember?” 

“Ham  and  eggs.” 

“Just  a  bright  boy,”  Max  said.  He  leaned  forward  and  took 
the  ham  and  eggs.  Both  men  ate  with  their  gloves  on.  George 
watched  them  eat. 

“What  are  you  looking  at?”  Max  looked  at  George. 

“Nothing.” 

“The  hell  you  were.  You  were  looking  at  me.” 

“Maybe  the  boy  meant  it  for  a  joke,  Max,”  Al  said. 

George  laughed. 

“ You  don’t  have  to  laugh,”  Max  said  to  him.  “ You  don’t 
have  to  laugh  at  all,  see?” 

“All  right,”  said  George. 

“So  he  thinks  it’s  all  right.”  Max  turned  to  Al.  “He  thinks 
it’s  all  right.  That’s  a  good  one.” 

“Oh,  he’s  a  thinker,”  Al  said.  They  went  on  eating. 

“What’s  the  bright  boy’s  name  down  the  counter?”  Al 
asked  Max. 

“Hey,  bright  boy,”  Max  said  to  Nick.  “You  go  around  on 
the  other  side  of  the  counter  with  your  boy  friend.” 

“What’s  the  idea?”'  Nick  asked. 

“There  isn’t  any  idea.” 

“You  better  go  around,  bright  boy,”  Al  said.  Nick  went 
around  behind  the  counter. 

“What’s  the  idea?”  George  asked. 

“None  of  your  damn  business,”  Al  said.  “Who’s  out  in  the 
kitchen  ?  ’  ’ 

“The  nigger.” 

“What  do  you  mean  the  nigger?” 

‘  ‘  The  nigger  that  cooks.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Tell  him  to  come  in.  ’  ’ 

“What’s  the  idea?” 

“Tell  him  to  come  in.” 

“Where  do  you  think  you  are?” 

“We  know  damn  well  where  we  are,”  the  man  called  Max 
said.  “Do  we  look  silly?” 
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“You  talk  silly,”  AI  said  to  him.  “What  the  hell  do  you 
argue  \yith  this  kid  for?  Listen,”  he  said  to  George,  “tell 
the  nigger  to  come  out  here.” 

‘  ‘  What  are  you  going  to  do  to  him  ?  ’  ’ 

“Nothing.  Use  your  head,  bright  boy.  What  would  we  do 
to  a  nigger?” 

George  opened  the  slit  that  opened  back  into  the  kitchen. 
“Sam,”  he  called.  “Come  in  here  a  minute.” 

The  door  to  the  kitchen  opened  and  the  nigger  came  in. 
‘  ‘  What  was  it  ?  ”  he  asked.  The  two  men  at  the  counter  took  a 
look  at  him. 

“All  right,  nigger.  You  stand  right  there,”  Al  said. 

Sam,  the  nigger,  standing  in  his  apron,  looked  at  the  two 
men  sitting  at  the  counter.  “Yes,  sir,”  he  said.  Al  got  down 
from  his  stool. 

“I’m  going  back  to  the  kitchen  with  the  nigger  and  bright 
boy,”  he  said.  “Go  on  back  to  the  kitchen,  nigger.  You  go  with 
him,  bright  boy.”  The  little  man  walked  after  Nick  and  Sam, 
the  cook,  back  into  the  kitchen.  The  door  shut  after  them.  The 
man  called  Max  sat  at  the  counter  opposite  George.  He  didn’t 
look  at  George  but  looked  in  the  mirror  that  ran  along  back 
of  the  counter.  Henry ’s  had  been  made  over  from  a  saloon  into 
a  lunch-counter. 

“Well,  bright  boy,”  Max  said,  looking  into  the  mirror, 
“why  don’t  you  say  something?” 

“What’s  it  all  about?” 

“Hey,  Al,”  Max  called,  “bright  boy  wants  to  know  what 
it’s  all  about.” 

“Why  don’t  you  tell  him?”  Al’s  voice  came  from  the 
kitchen. 

“What  do  you  think  it’s  all  about?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“What  do  you  think?” 

Max  looked  into  the  mirror  all  the  time  he  was  talking. 

“I  wouldn’t  say.” 

“Hey,  Al,  bright  boy  says  he  wouldn’t  say  what  he  thinks 
it’s  all  about.” 

“I  can  hear  you,  all  right,”  Al  said  from  the  kitchen.  He 
had  propped  open  the  slit  that  dishes  passed  through  into  the 
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kitchen  with  a  catsup  bottle.  “Listen,  bright  boy,”  he  said 
from  the  kitchen  to  George.  “Stand  a  little  further  along  the 
bar.  You  move  a  little  to  the  left,  Max.  ’  He  was  like  a  photo¬ 
grapher  arranging  for  a  group  picture. 

“Talk  to  me,  bright  boy,”  Max  said.  “What  do  you  think’s 

going  to  happen?” 

George  did  not  say  anything. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  Max  said.  “We’re  going  to  kill  a  Swede. 
Do  you  know  a  big  Swede  named  Ole  Andreson?” 

“Yes.” 

“He  comes  here  to  eat  every  night,  don’t  he?” 

‘  ‘  Sometimes  he  comes  here.  ’  ’ 

“He  comes  here  at  six  o’clock,  don’t  he?” 

“If  he  comes.” 

“We  know  all  that,  bright  boy,”  Max  said.  Talk  about 
something  else.  Ever  go  to  the  movies? 

“Once  in  a  while.” 

“You  ought  to  go  to  the  movies  more.  The  movies  are  fine 
for  a  bright  boy  like  you.  ” 

“What  are  you  going  to  kill  Ole  Andreson  for?  What  did 
he  ever  do  to  you?” 

1  ‘  He  never  had  a  chance  to  do  anything  to  us.  He  never  even 


seen  us. 

“And  he’s  only  going  to  see  us  once,”  A1  said  from  the 
kitchen 

“What  are  you  going  to  kill  him  for,  then?”  George  asked. 
“We’re  killing  him  for  a  friend.  Just  to  oblige  a  friend, 

bright  boy.” 

“Shut  up,”  said  A1  from  the  kitchen.  “You  talk  too 

goddam  much.”  ,  . 

“  Well,  I  got  to  keep  bright  boy  amused.  Don  t  1,  bright 

boy  ?  ’  ’ 

“You  talk  too  damn  much,”  A1  said.  “The  nigg;er  and  my 
bright  boy  are  amused  by  themselves.  I  got  them  tied  up  like 
a  couple  of  girl  friends  in  the  convent.” 

‘  ‘  I  suppose  you  were  in  a  convent.  ’  ’ 

“You  never  know.”  >f 

“You  were  in  a  kosher  convent.  That’s  where  you  were. 

George  looked  up  at  the  clock. 
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“If  anybody  comes  in  yon  tell  them  the  cook  is  off,  and  if 
they  keep  after  it,  you  tell  them  you’ll  go  back  and  cook 
yourself.  Do  you  get  that,  bright  boy  ?  ’  ’ 

“All  right,”  George  said.  “What  you  going  to  do  with  us 
afterward  ?  ’  ’ 

“That’ll  depend,”  Max  said.  “That’s  one  of  those  things 
you  never  know  at  the  time.  ’  ’ 

George  looked  up  at  the  clock.  It  was  a  quarter  past  six. 
The  door  from  the  street  opened.  A  street-car  motorman 
came  in. 

‘  ‘  Hello,  George,  ’  ’  he  said.  * 1  Can  I  get  supper  ?  ’ r 

“Sam’s  gone  out,”  George  said.  “He’ll  be  back  in  about 
half  an  hour.” 

“I’d  better  go  up  the  street,”  the  motorman  said.  George 
looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  twenty  minutes  past  six. 

“That  was  nice,  bright  boy,”  Max  said.  “You're  a  regular 
little  gentleman.” 

“He  knew  I’d  blow  his  head  off,”  A1  said  from  the 
kitchen. 

“No,”  said  Max.  “It  ain’t  that.  Bright  boy  is  nice.  He’s  a 
nice  boy.  I  like  him.” 

At  six-fifty-five  George  said:  “He’s  not  coming.” 

Two  other  people  had  been  in  the  lunch-room.  Once  George 
had  gone  out  to  the  kitchen  and  made  a  ham-and-egg  sand¬ 
wich  “to  go”  that  a  man  wanted  to  take  with  him.  Inside  the 
kitchen  he  saw  Al,  his  derby  hat  tipped  back,  sitting  on  a 
stool  beside  the  wicket  with  the  muzzle  of  a  sawed-off  shotgun 
resting  on  the  ledge.  Nick  and  the  cook  were  back  to  back  in 
the  corner,  a  towel  tied  in  each  of  their  mouths.  George  had 
cooked  the  sandwich,  wrapped  it  up  in  oiled  paper,  put  it  in 
a  bag,  brought  it  in,  and  the  man  had  paid  for  it  and  gone 
out. 

“Bright  boy  can  do  everything,”  Max  said.  “He  can  cook 
and  everything.  You’d  make  some  girl  a  nice  wife,  bright 
boy.” 

“Yes?”  George  said.  “Your  friend,  Ole  Andreson,  isn’t 
going  to  come.” 

“We’ll  give  him  ten  minutes,”  Max  said. 

Max  watched  the  mirror  and  the  clock.  The  hands  of  the 
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clock  marked  seven  o’clock,  and  then  five  minutes  past 
seven. 

“Come  on,  Al,”  said  Max.  “We  better  go.  He’s  not 
coming.  ’  ’ 

“Better  give  him  five  minutes,”  Al  said  from  the  kitchen. 

In  the  five  minutes  a  man  came  in,  and  George  explained 
that  the  cook  was  sick. 

“Why  the  he'll  don’t  you  get  another  cook?”  the  man 
asked.  “Aren’t  you  running  a  lunch-counter?”  He  went  out. 

“Come  on,  Al,”  Max  said. 

1 1  What  about  the  two  bright  boys  and  the  nigger  ?  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  They  ’re  all  right.  ’  ’ 

“You  think  so?” 

“Sure.  We’re  through  with  It.” 

“I  don’t  like  it,”  said  Al.  “It’s  sloppy.  You  talk  too 
much.  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  what  the  hell,”  said  Max.  “We  got  to  keep  amused, 
haven ’t  we?” 

“You  talk  too  much,  all  the  same,”  Al  said.  He  came  out 
from  the  kitchen.  The  cut-off  barrels  of  the  shotgun  made  a 
slight  bulge  under  the  waist  of  his  too  tight-fitting  overcoat. 
He  straightened  his  coat  with  his  gloved  hands. 

“So  long,  bright  boy,”  he  said  to  George.  “You  got  a  lot  of 
luck.  ’  ’ 

“That’s  the  truth,”  Max  said.  “You  ought  to  play  the 
races,  bright  boy.” 

The  two  of  them  went  out  the  door.  George  watched  them, 
through  the  window,  pass  under  the  arc-light  and  cross  the 
street.  In  their  tight  overcoats  and  derby  hats  they  looked  like 
a  vaudeville  team.  George  went  back  through  the  swinging- 
door  into  the  kitchen  and  untied  Nick  and  the  cook. 

“I  don’t  want  any  more  of  that,”  said  Sam,  the  cook.  “I 

don’t  want  any  more  of  that.” 

Nick  stood  up.  He  had  never  had  a  towel  in  his  mouth 
before. 

“Say,”  he  said.  “What  the  hell?”  He  was  trying  to  swagger 
it  off. 

‘ * They  were  going  to  kill  Ole  Andreson,  George  said. 
“They  were  going  to  shoot  him  when  he  came  in  to  eat.” 
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‘  ‘  Ole  Andreson  ?  ’  ’ 

"Sure.” 

The  cook  felt  the  corners  of  his  mouth  with  his  thumbs. 

"They  all  gone?”  he  asked. 

"Yeah,”  said  George.  "They’re  gone  now.” 

"I  don’t  like  it,”  said  the  cook.  "I  don’t  like  any  of  it 
at  all.” 

"Listen,”  George  said  to  Nick.  "You  better  go  see  Ole 
Andreson.” 

"All  right.” 

"You  better  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all,”  Sam, 
the  cook,  said.  "You  better  stay  way  out  of  it.” 

"Don’t  go  if  you  don’t  want  to,”  George  said. 

"Mixing  up  in  this  ain’t  going  to  get  you  anywhere,”  the 
cook  said.  "You  stay  out  of  it.” 

"I’ll  go  see  him,”  Nick  said  to  George.  "Where  does  he 
live?” 

The  cook  turned  away. 

"Little  boys  always  know  what  they  want  to  do,”  he  said. 

"He  lives  up  at  Hirsch’s  rooming-house,”  George  said  to 
Nick. 

"I’ll  go  up  there.” 

Outside  the  arc-light  shone  through  the  bare  branches  of  a 
tree.  Nick  walked  up  the  street  beside  the  car-tracks  and 
turned  at  the  next  arc-light  down  a  side-street.  Three  houses 
up  the  street  was  Hirsch’s  rooming-house.  Nick  walked  up 
the  two  steps  and  pushed  the  bell.  A  woman  came  to  the  door. 

"Is  Ole  Andreson  here?” 

"Do  you  want  to  see  him?” 

"Yes,  if  he’s  in.” 

Nick  followed  the  woman  up  a  flight  of  stairs  and  back  to 
the  end  of  a  corridor.  She  knocked  on  the  door. 

"Who  is  it?” 

"It’s  somebody  to  see  you,  Mr.  Andreson,”  the  woman 
said. 

"It’s  Nick  Adams.” 

“Come  in.” 

Nick  opened  the  door  and  went  into  the  room.  Ole  Andre¬ 
son  was  lying  on  the  bed  with  all  his  clothes  on.  He  had  been 
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a  heavyweight  prizefighter  and  he  was  too  long  for  the  bed. 
He  lay  with  his  head  on  two  pillows.  He  did  not  look  at  Nick. 

‘'What  was  it?”  he  asked. 

“I  was  up  at  Henry’s,”  Nick  said,  “and  two  fellows  came 
in  and  tied  up  me  and  the  cook,  and  they  said  they  were 
going  to  kill  you.  ’  ’ 

It  sounded  silly  when  he  said  it.  Ole  Andreson  said 
nothing. 

“They  put  us  out  in  the  kitchen,”  Nick  went  on.  “They 
were  going  to  shoot  you  when  you  came  in  to  supper.  ’  ’ 

Ole  Andreson  looked  at  the  wall  and  did  not  say  anything. 

“George  thought  I  better  come  and  tell  you  about  it.” 

“There  isn’t  anything  I  can  do  about  it,”  Ole  Andreson 
said. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  they  were  like.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  know  what  they  were  like,”  Ole  Andre¬ 
son  said.  He  looked  at  the  wall.  “Thanks  for  coming  to  tell  me 
about  it.” 

“That’s  all  right.” 

Nick  looked  at  the  big  man  lying  on  the  bed. 

“Don’t  you  want  me  to  go  and  see  the  police?” 

“No,”  Ole  Andreson  said.  “That  wouldn’t  do  any  good.” 

“Isn’t  there  something  I  could  do?” 

“No.  There  ain’t  anything  to  do.” 

“Maybe  it  was  just  a  bluff.” 

“No.  It  ain’t  just  a  bluff.” 

Ole  Andreson  rolled  over  toward  the  wall. 

“The  only  thing  is,”  he  said,  talking  toward  the  wall,  “I 
just  can’t  make  up  my  mind  to  go  out.  I  been  in  here  all 
day.” 

“Couldn’t  you  get  out  of  town?” 

“No,”  Ole  Andreson  said.  “I’m  through  with  all  that  run¬ 
ning  around.” 

He  looked  at  the  wall. 

“There  ain’t  anything  to  do  now.” 

“Couldn’t  you  fix  it  up  some  way?” 

“No.  I  got  in  wrong.”  He  talked  in  the  same  flat  voice. 
“There  ain’t  anything  to  do.  After  a  while  I’ll  make  up  my 
mind  to  go  out.” 
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“I  better  go  back  and  see  George,”  Nick  said. 

“So  long,”  said  Ole  Andreson.  He  did  not  look  toward  Nick. 
“Thanks  for  coming  around.” 

Nick  went  out.  As  he  shut  the  door  he  saw  Ole  Andreson 
with  all  his  clothes  on,  lying  on  the  bed  looking  at  the  wall. 

“  He ’s  been  in  his  room  all  day,  ’  ’  the  landlady,  said  down¬ 
stairs.  “I  guess  he  don’t  feel  well.  I  said  to  him:  ‘Mr.  Andre¬ 
son,  you  ought  to  go  out  and  take  a  walk  on  a  nice  fall  day 
like  this,’  but  he  didn’t  feel  like  it.” 

“He  doesn’t  want  to  go  out.” 

•  “I’m  sorry  he  don’t  feel  well,”  the  woman  said.  “He’s  an 
awfully  nice  man.  He  was  in  the  ring,  you  know.” 

“I  know  it.” 

“You’d  never  know  it  except  from  the  way  his  face  is,”  the 
woman  said.  They  stood  talking  just  inside  the  street  door. 
“He’s  just  as  gentle.” 

“Well,  good-night,  Mrs.  Hirsch,”  Nick  said. 

“I’m  not  Mrs.  Hirsch,”  the  woman  said.  “She  owns  the 
place.  I  just  look  after  it  for  her.  I’m  Mrs.  Bell.” 

“Well,  good-night,  Mrs.  Bell,”  Nick  said. 

“Good-night,”  the  woman  said. 

Nick  walked  up  the  dark  street  to  the  corner  under  the  arc- 
light,  and  then  along  the  car-tracks  to  Henry’s  eating-house. 
George  was  inside,  back  of  the  counter. 

“Did  you  see  Ole?” 

“Yes,”  said  Nick.  “He’s  in  his  room  and  he  won’t  go 
out.  ’ ' 

The  cook  opened  the  door  from  the  kitchen  when  he  heard 
Nick’s  voice. 

“I  don’t  even  listen  to  it,”  he  said  and  shut  the  door. 

“Did  you  tell  him  about  it?”  George  asked. 

“Sure.  I  told  him  but  he  knows  what  it’s  all  about.” 

‘  ‘  What ’s  he  going  to  do  ?  ” 

“Nothing.” 

“They’ll  kill  him.” 

“I  guess  they  will.” 

“He  must  have  got  mixed  up  in  something  in  Chicago.” 
“I  guess  so,”  said  Nick. 

“It’s  a  hell  of  a  thing.” 
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“It’s  an  awful  thing,”  Nick  said. 

They  did  not  say  anything.  George  reached  down  for  a  towel 
and  wiped  the  counter. 

‘  ‘  I  wonder  what  he  did  ?  ’  ’  Nick  said. 

“Double-crossed  somebody.  That’s  what  they  kill  them  for.” 
“I’m  going  to  get  out  of  this  town,”  Nick  said. 

“Yes,”  said  George.  “That’s  a  good  thing  to  do.” 

“I  can’t  stand  to  think  about  him  waiting  in  the  room 
and  knowing  he’s  going  to  get  it.  It’s  too  damned  awful.” 
“Well,”  said  George,  “you  better  not  think  about  it.” 


UPROOTED  1 

Ruth  Suckow 

Hat  had  brought  “the  relationship”  together  at  the  old 
home  this  summer.  She  had  written  that  the  old  folks  were 
getting  pretty  feeble,  especially  Ma,  ever  since  that  fall  she 
had  had  in  the  winter,  and  that  it  was  time  something  was 
being  done.  Everyone  had  felt  that  it  could  not  be  put  off; 
much  longer. 

They  were  all  in  the  parlor  now.  They  had  come  there  with 
one  accord  after  dinner,  as  if  there  had  been  a  secret  compact 
among  them.  There  was  a  general  conviction  that  the  time  had 
come  to  “settle  something.”  The  sense  of  conspiracy  that  at¬ 
tends  family  conclaves  lay  heavy  upon  them.  The  air  was  thick 
with  undercurrents  of  feeling,  schemes,  secret  alliances  and 
antipathies.  They  had  all  eaten  too  much  and  they  sat  with  the 
discomfort  of  middle  age  in  the  stiff  old-fashioned  chairs.  The 
three  men  were  making  a  pretense  that  the  whole  affair 
amounted  to  nothing.  They  refused  to  meet  the  meaning 
glances,  full  of  dire  warning  and  portent,  which  their  wives 
cast  at  them  from  time  to  time.  Whenever,  in  a  pause  of  the 
furious  squeaking  of  Jen's  rocking  chair,  the  clatter  of  dishes 
and  shrill  children’s  voices  sounded  loud  from  the  kitchen, 
they  were  suddenly  stricken,  condemned  with  an  obscure  sense 
of  guilt. 

This  was  their  chance.  The  old  people  and  the  children, 
who  were  “not  supposed  to  know,”  were  out  of  the  way.  Ma 
had  been  persuaded  to  lie  down  in  her  bedroom.  Pa  had  been 
sent  to  show  the  chickens  and  the  cow  to  Hat’s  little  Benny. 
Jen’s  Margaret  and  Hat’s  Allie  had  been  bribed  and  com- 

1  Reprinted  from  Iowa  Interiors,  by  Ruth  Suckow,  by  and  with  the 
permission  of  and  special  arrangement  with  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc., 
authorized  publishers. 
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manded  to  wash  the  dinner  dishes.  Jen’s  Herbert  had  been  the 
worst  to  dispose  of.  Just  when  they  thought  they  were  rid  of 
him,  he  would  be  discovered  in  the  doorway,  staring  at  them 
through  the  big  tortoise-shell  spectacles  that  he  had  just  begun 
to  wear,  solemn  and  uncannily  disconcerting.  Finally  Sam  had 
sent  him  down  town  with  fifty  cents  to  consume  chocolate 
sodas  in  Vielle’s  Ice  Cream  Parlor. 

But  it  was  hard  to  make  use  of  the  chance  they  had  tried  so 
long  to  get.  The  little  parlor  was  suddenly  and  overwhelmingly 
eloquent  of  the  life  that  had  been  in  it.  The  close  musty  air, 
thick  with  the  smell  of  the  carpet,  told  that  it  had  not  been 
opened  for  months.  It  had  a  dank  chill,  even  in  the  clear 
warmth  of  the  September  afternoon.  The  enlarged  pictures  on 
the  walls  looked  as  if  they  had  frozen  into  their  silver  frames. 
The  closed  organ,  with  its  insertions  of  faded  silk,  was  a  tomb 
of  wheezy  melodies.  The  big  illustrated  Bible  with  its  steel 
clasp  lay  beside  the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln — which  Art  had 
peddled  once— on  the  knitted  lace  doily  of  the  stand.  Knitted 
tidies  were  fastened  with  ribbons  to  the  backs  of  chairs.  A 
black  memorial  card  on  one  of  the  little  balconies  of  the  organ 
stated  in  gold  that  John  Luther  Shafer  had  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty- two — ‘  ‘  The  Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away.  ’  ’  A 
large  pink  shell  lay  beside  the  door.  A  bunch  of  with¬ 
ered  pampas  grass  stuck  up  from  a  blue-painted  vase  in  the 
corner. 

The  women  had  entered  into  a  discussion  of  operations — 
the  one  neutral  spot  on  which  they  could  still  meet.  The  men 
let  out  a  conscientious  word  from  time  to  time.  They  crossed 
and  recrossed  their  knees. 

Sam  tried  to  make  Lou  look  at  him.  He  wanted  to  get  back 
to  the  hotel.  He  could  not  get  settled  in  the  bumpy  springs  of 
the  great  orange  plush  chair  where  he  was  sitting.  Sam  had 
grown  used  to  easy  chairs. 

“.  .  .  Oh,  yes,  it  was  an  awful  thing,”  Lou  was  saying. 
“They  had  to  cut  away  one  whole  side  of  the  breast.” 

Tch-tch  went  the  women’s  tongues. 

“Well — it’s  a  miracle  what  they  can  do  these  days,”  said 
Jen  after  a  pause. 

Sam  gave  a  bounce  in  the  orange  chair.  “Well,  folkses,  isn’t 
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it  about  time  we  were  getting  down  to  business  ?  he  asked, 
with  a  heavy  assumption  of  cheerfulness. 

A  sudden  solemn  quiet  fell  upon  them  all.  They  cleared  their 
throats  and  changed  positions.  The  magnificent  pretense  of  a 
pleasant  family  gathering  which  they  had  been  instinctively 
keeping  up  was  shattered.  Sam  twisted  in  his  chair  with  the 
sense  that  he  had  made  a  social  blunder.  Lou,  who  should  have 
backed  him  up,  had  put  on  an  air  of  elaborate  unconcern.  The 
other  women  had  a  hungry  look  of  suppressed  excitement. 
Little  Henry,  Hat’s  husband,  who  was  the  poorest  and  had 
the  least  to  say,  gazed  with  a  mild  boredom  at  his  swinging 
foot. 

Sam  refused  to  give  up  his  air  of  cheerful  briskness.  He  was 
convicted,  but  his  riches  made  him  bold.  When  it  came  right 
down  to  it,  he  had  the  say-so,  and  they  all  knew  it. 

“Now,  let’s  just  talk  this  thing  over  quietly  among  us  and 
come  to  some  decision  that  will  satisfy  everyone,”  he  said 
blandly.  He  had  put  that  neatly,  he  thought. 

Jen  shot  a  triumphant  glance  at  Art.  They  had  talked 
it  over  in  the  night,  subduing  Herbert,  who  had  a  bed  on  the 
floor  of  their  room,  and  who  kept  whimpering  that  they 
wouldn’t  let  a  fellow  sleep,  by  proclaiming  that  they  had 
matters  to  discuss  which  he  could  know  nothing  about.  But 
when  Margaret,  who  was  in  the  next  room  with  her  Aunt  Hat, 
had  come  bounding  in  and  announced  that  they  had  better 
shut  up  if  they  did  not  want  Aunt  Hat  to  hear  every  single 
word  they  were  saying  about  her,  they  had  been  subdued 
themselves.  So  they  had  not  got  much  farther  than  Jen’s 
deciding  that  “Sams”  ought  to  take  the  old  folks  if  anyone 
did,  for  they  were  certainly  best  able  to  afford  it.  ‘  ‘  But  they  ’ll 
get  out  of  it  some  way,  you  just  see  if  they  don’t,”  she  had 
prophesied  bitterly. 

“Now  don’t  let  them  make  you  agree  to  anything  you  don’t 
want,”  she  had  warned  Art.  “I  guess  we’ve  got  something 
to  say  in  this  matter.  It  concerns  us  just  as  much  as  it  does 
them,  and  I  think  the  whole  relationship  ought  all  to  decide 
it  equally.” 

But  it  was  hard  to  be  firm  in  the  sight  of  Lou’s  elaborate 
silver  coiffure.  Both  Jen  and  Hat — between  whom,  as  those 
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most  likely  to  be  “put  upon,”  there  was  a  defensive  alliance 
— had  agreed  that  it  would  be  all  right  if  they  had  to  deal 
with  Sam  alone,  but  that  Lou  was  sure  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  thing.  Whatever  was  done  would  be  Her  Doings. 
There  she  sat,  with  her  large  hard  bosom  plastered  with  silver 
and  beading,  and  her  maddening  air  of  being  only  remotely, 
and  by  virtue  of  her  own  graeiousness,  connected  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Shafer  family.  Jen  raged  inwardly.  Lou  hadn’t 
always  been  so  much.  It  was  Sam  who  had  made  the  money, 
not  Lou,  but  of  course  he  would  do  whatever  She  said. 

“Well — suppose  we  get  started,”  repeated  Sam.  “Art,  you 
ought  to  have  something  to  suggest.  You  preachers  usually 
have  something  to  say,”  he  added  with  ponderous  jocularity. 

Art  ran  his  hand  slowly  over  the  wrinkles  of  his  waist¬ 
coat.  He  felt  Jen’s  eyes  burn  into  him.  She  was  sitting  rigid. 

“Well — of  course  we  want  to  do  what’s  best,  for  the  old 
people,”  he  began,  in  his  ministerial  tone,  for  which  he  hated 
himself. 

‘  ‘  Oh,  of  course,  certainly,  ’ 7  Sam  agreed  hastily. 

“Yes,  but  just  what  is  best  for  Mother  and  Father  Shafer? 
That’s  what  we  all  want  to  know,”  Lou  put  in  sweetly. 

Jen  gave  a  jerk.  “I’m  sure  that  Arthur  and  I  are  willing 
to  do  anything,”  she  cried  touchily,  with  her  air  of  putting 
them  all  in  wrong.  “I’m  sure  that  no  one  has  been  a  better 
son  than  Arthur,  whether  anyone  realizes  it  or  not.” 

Lou  smiled  inscrutably.  They  all  knew  that  Sam  was 
Mother  Shafer’s  favorite  child. 

Art  flushed.  “  It ’s  a  delicate  thing  to  decide,  ’  ’  he  murmured. 

“Yes,  of  course,”  said  Sam  soothingly.  “We’re  all  willing 
to  do  whatever  is — of  course.” 

Now  that  the  thing  was  started,  he  felt  at  ease.  If  it  wasn’t 
for  the  way  that  confounded  chair  kept  sticking  into  him! 
He  sat,  large  and  amenable,  but  prosperous.  He  had  the  look 
of  hotels  and  Pullman  cars  that  made  them  acknowledge  his 
leadership.  He  had  white  hair  thinning  on  a  rosy  skull,  and 
a  neat  gray  mustache. 

“Now,  as  I’ve  figured  it  out,”  he  went  on  smoothly,  “it’s 
practically  impossible  for  mother  and  father  to  spend  another 
winter  here  alone.  Isn’t  that  about  the  size  of  it,  Hat?” 
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“I  guess  so,”  Hat  muttered. 

“Yes,  of  course.  We  all  see  that.  The  place  is  in  frightful 
condition.  They  can’t  keep  it  up — ” 

“They  can’t  be  expected  to,”  Lou  interrupted. 

“No,  of  course  they  can’t.  And  they  really  can’t  take 
care  of  themselves  much  longer — ”  Sam  paused  for  con¬ 
firmation. 

Jen  rocked,  her  lips  tightly  pursed  together.  It  was  as  she 
had  expected.  “Sams”  were  running  the  whole  thing.  Art 
had  given  right  in  to  them.  Sam  was  doing  the  talking,  but 
Lou  had  put  him  up  to  it.  She  was  acting  so  sweet,  but  Jen 
knew  there  was  something  back  of  it. 

“Well,  then,”  Sam  remarked  pleasantly,  with  an  air  of 
putting  it  all  impartially  before  them,  “what  shall  we  do?” 

Jen  broke  violently  out  of  her  offended  silence.  “I  think 
those  who  are  best  able  to  take  them,  ought  to,”  she  cried. 
“I’m  sure  Arthur  and  I  are  willing  enough — no  one’s  more 
willing — but  no  one  realizes  the  exactions  of  a  minister’s  life. 
I  just  escaped  being  in  the  hospital  this  spring.  I  couldn’t 
stand  one  thing  more.  It’s  just  go,  go,  go  from  morning  to 
night.  I’m  just  ready  to  break  down  now.  No  one  realizes — ” 

“No,  no.  Now,  we  haven’t  said  anything  about  anyone’s 
taking  the  old  people,”  Sam  interrupted.  “All  that  remains 
to  be  decided.” 

Jen  began  to  rock  again,  with  her  lips  tighter.  Lou  smiled. 

Art’s  face  grew  red.  He  felt  guiltily  that  he  ought  to  offer 
his  home.  He  was  ashamed  of  Jen,  and  of  himself  as  seeming 
to  agree  with  her.  He  would  have  put  his  refusal  on  a  moral 
basis.  It  was  not  that  he  was  not  glad  and  willing  to  have  the 
old  people — but  there  would  be  so  much  confusion,  it  would 
mean  that  he  would  have  to  ask  his  people  for  an  addition  to 
the  parsonage  and  that  would  be  difficult  just  now.  New  Lon¬ 
don  was  his  first  parish  of  any  size,  and  certain  things  were 
expected  of  him.  His  father  and  mother  would  not  fit  in. 
They  would  not  be  happy  there — 

“Perhaps  it  won’t  be  necessary  for  them  to  leave,”  Sam 
suggested  pacifically.  “Perhaps  we  can  make  some  arrange¬ 
ment  here.” 

“Have  you  thought  of  doing  this?”  Lou  observed  smiling. 
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‘  ‘  Of  getting  some  responsible  person  to  stay  here  and  care  for 
Mother  and  Father  Shafer  ?  ’  ’ 

Jen  broke  out  again.  “We  thought  of  it,  but  I’m  sure  that 
even  if  they  aren’t  my  own  parents  I  would  never  consent 
to  leave  them  to  the  care  of  strangers !  ’  ’ 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  say  strangers,  I  didn’t  mention  strangers,” 
Lou  replied  with  dignity.  “You  may  be  sure  that  Sam  would 
never,  never  agree  to  anything  of  that  kind.” 

Sam  cleared  his  throat  deprecatingly.  He  was  thinking  that 
he  wished  the  women  would  keep  out  of  this  thing  and  let  the 
men  settle  it.  They  could  do  it  reasonably  and  in  half  the 
time.  The  women  were  always  making  a  fuss  and  getting 
stirred  up  about  every  little  thing.  It  was  time  he  was  taking 
the  thing  into  his  own  hands. 

“Now,  let’s — let’s — ” 

He  glared  at  Lou.  Why  didn’t  she  speak  out  and  not  leave 
the  whole  thing  to  him?  She  had  been  concerned  enough  about 
it  last  night.  It  was  so  confoundedly  hard  to  make  suggestions 
to  this  bunch,  with  Hat  never  opening  her  mouth  and  Jen 
sitting  there  just  ready  to  fly  off  the  handle  if  anyone  winked. 
He  couldn’t  do  it  all  and  he  wasn’t  going  to.  If  she  couldn’t 
help  him  she  could  take  the  consequences. 

Lou  rose  smilingly  to  the  rescue.  “I  think  we  must  all  ap¬ 
preciate  what  Hattie  has  done,”  she  observed  with  a  majestic 
sweetness  that  created  an  instant  atmosphere  of  suspicion. 
“She  has  come  here  to  Lenaville  every  little  while  and  re¬ 
lieved  others  of  us  who  are  more  tied  by  responsibilities. 
I  don ’t  know  what  we  would  have  done  without  her.  I  think  we 
all  ought  to  thank  Hattie.  ’  ’ 

There  was  a  murmur  of  polite  approval.  Jen  smiled  sar¬ 
donically.  She  wanted  to  ask  what  responsibilities  Lou  had! 
With  her  clubs  and  her  dressmakers  probably.  Whatever  they 
were,  they  didn ’t  keep  her  from  gadding  all  over  the  country 
— everywhere  but  to  Lenaville. 

Hattie  moved  uncomfortably.  She  was  a  bulkily  built 
woman  who  seemed  to  overflow  the  small  cane-seated  rocking 
chair  which  she  had  hitched  into  an  inconspicuous  corner. 
She  had  always  been  considered  “not  like  the  rest  of  them,” 
although  in  some  respects  she  resembled  Art.  She  was  said  to 
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have  his  hair  and  skin,  heavy  black  hair  and  skin  of  a  thick 
dark  pallor,  but  the  face  which  she  now  turned,  with  a  faint 
instinct  of  defensiveness,  toward  Lou,  wore  a  look  of  protest¬ 
ing’  stupidity. 

Little  Llenry,  who  had  been  summoned  from  his  feed  store 
in  Hobart  for  the  conference,  still  swung  his  foot  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  cracks  in  his  fingertips.  No  one  needed  to  consider 
him.  He  made  just  enough  to  get  along  on.  But  his  air  of 
detachment  gave  him  a  pale  distinction.  It  convinced,  where 
Lou’s  elaborately  smiling  unconcern  aroused  distrust. 

Lou  had  not  finished.  She  reached  up  to  adjust  a  pearl 
earring  that  was  half  sunk  in  a  fold  of  loose  white  flesh. 
“But  we  must  agree,”  she  continued,  “that  we  simply  can¬ 
not  expect  Hattie  to  keep  on  coming  to  Lenaville  every  month 
or  so.  We  cannot  expect  that  of  anyone.” 

“I  ain’t  going  to  do  it  any  more.  That’s  all,”  said  Hattie 
sullenly. 

“Of  course  not.  We  wouldn’t  think  of  asking  it  of  you. 
Besides,  even  such  excellent  care  isn’t  enough  now.  Father 
and  Mother  Shafer  need  some  one  with  them  all  the  time.” 
Lou  beamed  upon  Hattie,  whose  dull  black  eyes  stared  back 
at  her  uncomprehendingly.  “Now  it  just  occurs  to  me — why 
couldn’t  Hattie  and — Henry  arrange  to  spend  all  their  time 
here  ?  ’  ’ 

“Yes,  yes,  certainly,  why  not?”  exclaimed  Art  with  an 
instinctive  breath  of  relief.  Then  his  satisfaction  withered 
slightly  under  the  look  of  contemptuous  triumph  that  Jen 
shot  at  him.  So  that  was  what  She  had  been  hatching  up! 
They  might  have  known  that  a  desire  to  give  no  trouble  to 
the  old  folks  was  not  the  only  reason  why  “Sams”  had  stayed 
at  the  hotel ! 

Everyone  looked  questioningly  at  Hattie.  It  was  evident 
that  she  did  not  quite  take  it  in.  But  her  look  of  protest 
deepened.  She  glanced  hesitatingly  at  Henry,  who  was  suck¬ 
ing  in  his  lips  to  the  tune  of  Marching  through  Georgia  in  a 
kind  of  inverted  whistle.  “Well— I  dunno— do  you  mean  live 
here  ?  ’  ’  she  asked  weakly. 

Sam  plunged  briskly  in.  Now  that  the  thing  was  out  he  was 
himself  again.  “Yes,  that’s  the  idea— live  here.  Stay  right 
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here  with  them.  If  the  house  isn’t  big  enough,  why — I’ll  see 
to  that.” 

“You  mean — move  away  from  Hobart?”  said  Hat  slowly. 

“What  about  Henry’s  business?”  demanded  Art.  He  felt 
Jen’s  eyes  upon  him.  “Would  that  have  to  be  given  up?” 

Plat’s  mouth  opened  slightly. 

“Oh,  no,  not  necessarily,”  Sam  said  hastily.  “You  see, 
Hobart  and  Lenaville  are  only  a  few  miles  apart — ” 

“Forty  miles!”  ejaculated  Art. 

Sam  waved  his  hand.  “Oh — forty  miles!  What’s  forty 
miles  these  days?  Henry  could  easily  run  that  business  at 
forty  miles.  Let  that  boy  of  his — what’s  his  name?  John,  Joe? 
— stay  with  the  business.  Be  the  making  of  him.  Besides,  this 
place  is  full  of  possibilities  if  some  one  will  take  hold  and 
make  it  go.  Pa’s  let  it  run  to  seed  the  last  few  years.  There’s 
a  good  living  for  somebody  right  on  this  place.”  Sam,  who 
had  a  large  wholesale  business  in  Omaha,  smiled  inwardly  at 
all  this  fuss  about  a  feed  store. 

“And,  of  course  we  intend — Sam  and  I — to  make  this 
entirely  a  business  arrangement,”  Lou  put  in  blandly. 

“Yes,  certainly,”  Sam  agreed.  “Well,  Hat?” 

Hat  was  bewildered.  She  could  not  get  it  straight.  She  knew 
that  she  had  not  said  anything,  but  Lou  seemed  to  think  that 
the  whole  thing  was  settled.  Jen,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
looking  at  her  with  intense  sympathy.  Hat  was  dumb,  but  the 
spirit  which  dwelt  in  her  pale  bulk  of  flesh  was  stiffening  and 
protesting.  She  had  known  that  they  would  try  to  put  some¬ 
thing  over  on  her  and  she  was  moving  cautiously.  She  had  no 
defense  but  a  mute  obstinacy  that  had  got  her  the  name  of 
being  as  stubborn  as  a  mule. 

Art  was  beginning  to  regret  his  first  impulsive  approval. 
Every  time  that  he  was  with  Sam  and  had  to  witness  his  older 
brother’s  air  of  riches  and  assured  success,  resentment  always 
crept  into  his  heart  and  finally  rendered  the  companionship 
intolerable.  He  had  no  recourse  but  to  stand  up  for  Henry. 

“Perhaps  we’d  better  consult  Henry  about  this,”  he  ob¬ 
served  ironically. 

All  eyes  turned  for  the  first  time  to  Henry.  He  was  now 
swinging  his  foot  as  well  as  sucking  in  his  breath  and  seemed 
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to  find  this  arrangement  far  more  absorbing  than  the  question 
of  his  removal  from  the  feed  business.  His  creed — never  stated 
— was :  Let  ’em  fight  it  out  among  themselves.  He  sniffed 
slightly  but  made  no  answer. 

Art  was  forced  to  go  on.  “It  seems  to  me  that  it’s  asking 
a  good  deal,”  he  stated  in  his  pulpit  manner.  “It  isn’t  such 
a  light  thing  to  move  a  family  like  that  even  forty  miles. 
And  Henry  has  his  business.  Why  should  he  be  asked  to 
change  ?  A  thing  like  that  can ’t  be  settled  offhand.  ’  ’ 

“I  should  say  not,”  cried  Jen. 

Lou  leaned  forward  and  smiled  at  Art.  “I  thought  we 
weren’t  here  to  decide  what  was  light  or  easy  for  ourselves, 
but  what  was  best  for  Father  and  Mother  Shafer.  If  people 
object  to  taking  them — ” 

“We  don’t  object  to  taking  them!”  cried  Jen  hotly. 

“Oh,  pardon  me!  I  thought  you  said — ” 

“I  said  that  I  thought  that  those  best  able  to  take  them 
ought  to.  And  I  say  so  still.” 

“Exactly.” 

“But  when  it  comes  to  forcing  Hat  into — ” 

“Now,  now,  now,  now,”  said  Sam  soothingly.  “There’s  no 
question  of  forcing.  It’s  entirely  for  Hat  and  Henry — 
Hm!” 

He  broke  off,  and  the  rosy  hue  of  his  skull  spread  down¬ 
ward  through  his  cheeks.  Hat’s  Allie  had  sidled  in  through 
the  door.  She  was  a  pale  snuffly  little  girl  with  a  wisp  of  light 
braided  hair.  But  at  sight  of  her  they  were  all  silent.  She 
went  up  to  her  mother  and  began  pulling  at  her  skirt  and 
whispering  something. 

“Whadda  you  want?  Hm?”  Hat  demanded. 

Allie  repeated  her  whisper.  “Can’t  I?  ilfa-muh,  can’t  I?” 

“What  does  she  want?”  Sam  asked. 

“Oh,  she  says  she  wants  to  go  to  the  picture  show,”  Hat 
said  shamefacedly. 

“Well,  Marg ’rut’s  going,”  Allie  persisted. 

In  spite  of  Jen’s  warning  glance,  Art’s  hand  dove  into  his 
pocket.  But  Sam  was  ahead  of  him.  He  held  out  a  freshly- 
minted  quarter  on  his  plump  glistening  palm. 

“Oh,  let  her  go,  let  her  go,”  he  cried  heartily.  “Here  kid- 
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die,  go  ahead.  That’s  the  place  for  you.  Remember  what 
it’s  all  about  and  tell  your  Uncle  Sam  when  you  get  back.” 

Allie  took  the  quarter,  got  out  a  bashful  “Thang-kew”  to 
Hat’s  demand  of  “What  do  you  say?”  and  ran  from  the 
room.  Art  surreptitiously  slipped  his  dime  back  into  his 
pocket. 

They  all  breathed  again,  but  even  Lou  felt  it  was  impossible 
to  return  to  the  old  point.  Fate  had  been  personified  by 
Hat ’s  Allie  in  wrinkled  white  ribbed  stockings  and  a  gingham 
dress  too  short  for  her.  Her  appearance  had  mysteriously 
changed  the  course  of  the  argument.  Sam  himself  could  not 
switch  it  back.  It  was  as  if  the  six  children  of  Hat  and  Henry, 
with  their  demands  and  clamoring  needs,  came  in  with  Allie, 
like  the  ghosts  of  the  kings  in  Macbeth.  Everyone  felt  that 
Hat  would  not  come  to  Lenaville.  There  was  a  silence. 

‘  ‘  What  a  difference  the  motion  pictures  have  made !  ’  ’  Art 
remarked  ponderously. 

“She’s  always  wanting  to  run  to  them,”  said  Hat  apolo¬ 
getically. 

Sam  fidgeted  and  tapped  his  foot.  He  wanted  to  get  away 
on  the  six  ten.  He  wasn’t  going  to  spend  another  night  in  that 
hotel,  not  with  Lou  along.  The  vision  of  a  large  leather  chair 
at  home,  in  which  the  hollows  were  his  own,  filled  him  with 
homesickness.  It  was  a  terrible  thing  for  a  man  to  be  so 
uncomfortable. 

“Well — suppose  we  get  back  to  business,”  he  said  with 
determined  good-nature.  “Now,  if  Hat  thinks  she  wouldn’t 
like  to  leave  Hobart,  of  course  that’s  her  own  affair.  But  it 
means  that  some  other  plan  must  be  thought  of.  What  do 
some  of  the  rest  of  you  think  about  it?  Hat,  suppose  you  sug¬ 
gest  something.” 

“You  see,”  Lou  explained  hastily,  “the  reason  the  sugges¬ 
tion  about  Hattie’s  staying  was  made,  was  because  Sam  and 
I  both  felt  that  too  much  of  a  change  wouldn’t  be  good  for 
Mother  and  Father  Shafer.  They’re  pretty  old,  you  know,  and 
it’s  hard  for  old  people  to  adjust  themselves.  They  could 
hardly  make  an  abrupt  change  at  their  time  of  life.” 

“No,  that’s  true,  of  course,”  said  Art,  trying  not  to  look 
at  his  wife. 
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“No,  I  think  they  ought  to  stay  as  near  the  old  home  as 
possible,”  virtuously  agreed  Jen.  “But,  of  course,  for  Hat 
and  her  family  to  come  here  !  ’  ’ 

“Perhaps  it  wouldn’t  be  the  best  thing,”  Lou  conceded 
graciously.  She  felt  a  sudden  sense  of  unity  with  Jen.  “The 
place  is  in  a  frightful  condition.” 

‘  ‘  Oh,  it  is !  I  don ’t  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  live 
here.  It’s  frightful  for  them.” 

‘  ‘  And  you  know  it  costs  to  keep  it  up,  ’  ’  Lou  reminded  them. 
“Although  of  course  Sam  has  been  glad  and  willing  to 
do  it.” 

The  rest  were  silent.  Sam  made  an  impatient  gesture. 
“Well — Hat?”  he  insisted. 

Hat  flushed  dully.  She  could  not  help  feeling  that  they 
were  blaming  her  because  she  had  not  offered  to  come  to 
Lenaville.  Now  they  seemed  to  think  that  that  obliged  her  to 
offer  something  else.  She  glanced  at  Henry.  He  twisted  his 
mouth  and  looked  inscrutable. 

“Well — I  don’t  know.  You  folks  better  settle  it.  You  will, 
anyway,”  she  muttered. 

“It’s  hard  to  know  what  to  do.  It’s  a  difficult  thing 
all  ’round,”  said  Art  with  solemn  satisfaction.  Now  that 
his  immediate  anxiety  was  lifting  he  began  to  feel  the 
dramatic  sense  of  the  occasion.  “A  difficult  thing,”  he 
murmured. 

“But  then  these  things  have  to  come,”  said  Lou. 

“Yes,  that’s  what  life  is,”  sighed  Jen. 

“Well,  of  course  it’s  hard  for  them,”  said  Sam  with  his 
resolute  cheerfulness,  “but  if  you  look  at  it  another  way 
it  isn’t  so  bad.  Suppose  we  left  them  alone  here  through 
the  winter  and  they  fell  or  got  laid  up.  No  one  might  hear 
of  it  for  days.  They’ve  cared  for  themselves  and  others  all 
their  lives,  now  it’s  time  the  rest  of  us  are  caring  for  them.” 

“And  they  can’t  possibly  be  happy  here  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,”  declared  Lou,  shaking  her  head.  “That  kitchen!  Some 
one  ought  to  take  hold  of  it  and  give  it  a  thorough  cleaning. 
And  I  should  think  they’d  freeze  here  in  the  winter.  Boo!” 
She  shuddered,  drawing  her  arms  in  their  transparent  black 
sleeves  tight  to  her  body. 
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“Yes,  oh  yes,  it  can’t  go  on  much  longer,”  Art  affirmed 
gravely. 

“  It ’s  a  good  thing  they  have  children  to  look  after  them,  ’  ’ 
cried  Jen. 

There  was  a  murmur  of  agreement.  The  tension  was  lifting 
now  and  a  pervading  cheerfulness  taking  its  place.  Even  Jen 
felt  that  things  were  going  well.  Only  Hat  looked  suspicious 
and  unconvinced. 

“But  still  we  haven’t  quite  come  to  the  point,”  said  Sam, 
genial  but  bent  upon  business.  “We  haven’t  said  just  what 
is  to  be  done.  Now  I  think  we’re  all  agreed — ” 

He  broke  off  again  with  an  impatient  exclamation.  This 
time  it  was  Margaret  in  the  doorway,  looking  at  them  with 
an  expressionless  stare. 

‘ £  Grandma ’s  crying  in  there,  ’  ’  she  observed  coldly. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  consternation. 

“Oh,  pshaw!”  muttered  Sam  impatiently. 

“I  thought  you  had  gone  down  town,”  said  Jen,  with  a 
suggestion  of  reproach.  “ Where  is  she?” 

“In  her  bedroom.” 

Margaret  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  went  out. 

There  was  a  hush. 

‘  ‘  I  expect  I  better  go  in,  ’  ’  said  Hat  stolidly. 

“Yes,  yes.  All  of  you  girls  had  better  go,”  Sam  proposed 
nervously.  ‘  ‘  Hm !  Pshaw !  ’  ’ 

Lou  and  Jen,  bustling  slightly  with  a  sense  of  dramatic 
importance  that  they  could  not  quite  subdue,  followed  Hat 
out  of  the  room.  The  men  waited,  uneasily  watching  the  brown- 
painted  bedroom  door  with  its  knob  hanging  slightly  askew. 
Sounds  of  an  old  woman’s  sobbing,  weak  and  fretful,  came 
through  it,  and  the  low  soothing  tones  of  the  three  women. 

“Hm!”  Sam  murmured  uncontrollably,  “I  was  afraid  we 
might  have  a  time.  ’  ’ 

Lou,  mysteriously  important,  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
She  made  a  sign  to  Sam  with  her  eyebrows. 

“Will  you  come  here  a  moment?” 

‘  ‘  Can ’t  Hat  manage  it  ?  ” 

“No.  We  need  you.” 

Sam  followed  his  wife  into  the  little  bedroom.  The  black 
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walnut  bed,  the  dingy  dresser  that  lurched  forward  where 
one  castor  was  missing,  the  painted  wardrobe,  the  china  wash 
bowl  with  raised  pinkish  flowers,  the  faint  smell  of  bedding 
and  musty  carpet — life  in  the  old  house  rushed  blindingly 
before  him. 

He  stepped  awkwardly  up  to  the  bed  where  his  mother  lay, 
shaking,  and  clutching  with  her  brown  misshapen  fingers  at 
the  edge  of  the  patchwork  quilt.  He  tried  to  pat  her  gnarled 
bony  shoulder. 

“Now,  ma!  What’s  all  this?’’ 

The  old  woman  tried  to  jerk  away  from  him,  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Sam,  the  first  born  and  best  beloved,  was  almost 
immediate.  Her  sobs  quieted,  she  fumbled  for  something  with 
which  to  wipe  her  eyes.  The  sense  of  shame  with  which  he 
had  been  laboring  all  afternoon  caught  hold  of  Sam  as  he  saw 
the  effect  that  his  presence  still  had.  For  years  he  had  paid 
no  attention  to  his  mother  except  to  send  an  occasional  check 
which  he  could  easily  spare.  Hat  had  thought  of  her,  worked 
for  her,  come  to  see  her  every  few  months  in  spite  of  the 
exactions  of  poverty  and  a  great  brood  of  children — and  yet 
she  would  do  nothing  for  Hat  and  was  wax  at  a  word  from 
Sam. 

She  groped  with  her  hand  for  his.  He  put  it,  plump,  pink, 
silvered  with  hairs,  over  her  knotted  fingers  with  their  split 
and  blackened  nails. 

“She  thinks  we’re  going  to  do  something  to  her,”  Hat 
announced. 

“Why — you  don’t  think  that,  do  you,  ma?”  Sam  asked 
weakly. 

He  bent  down  to  catch  what  the  old  woman  whispered — 
“planning  something — ” 

“Why,  what  should  we  be  planning?”  Jen  asked  with  a 
warning  glance  at  Sam. 

He  scowled  at  her.  He  felt  the  pitiful  clutch  of  his  mother ’s 
fingers  on  his.  An  immense  urge  to  get  the  thing  over  and 
done  with,  and  to  get  away  from  these  jealousies,  under¬ 
currents,  pettinesses,  came  over  him.  He  hated  the  way  that 
he  always  found  himself  acting  when  he  was  among  “the 
relationship.”  He  wanted  to  get  home. 
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“Now,  ma,  let’s  have  this  thing  out.  Will  you  listen — hm?” 

He  bent  close,  drawing  from  her  a  faint  nod. 

“That’s  right.  Of  course  you  will.” 

Her  thin  gray  hair,  streaked  with  brown,  that  was  always 
drawn  smooth  and  tight  from  the  broad  white  parting,  was 
wildly  disheveled.  The  tiny  braid  that  for  years  she  had 
wound  into  a  hard  little  knob  at  the  back  of  her  head,  was 
slowly  uncoiling  like  a  bit  of  twisted  wire.  Sam  could  see  a 
part  of  her  wrinkled  brown  cheek  drawn  up  with  crying. 

“Well,  then,  you  know  things  can’t  go  on  always  as  they 
have  been.  You  and  pa  oughtn’t  to  be  left  alone  this  way — it 
isn’t  the  thing.  And  there’s  no  reason  why  you  should,  when 
you  have  children  to  take  care  of  you.” 

“That’s  what  I  told  her,”  Hat  put  in,  “but  she  says  she 
don’t  want  anyone  taking  care  of  her.” 

“Oh,  now,  ma!”  This  was  the  thing  that  Sam  dreaded. 
But  he  forced  his  voice  to  its  cheerful  sensible  tone.  “Of 
course  you  can  take  care  of  yourself,  but  the  time’s  come 
now  when  we  ought  to  do  something  for  you.  You’ve  worked 
hard  all  your  life  and  now  you  ought  to  let  some  one  else  do 
part  of  it.  That ’s  all  Hat  meant.  Isn ’t  that  so  ?  ” 

She  looked  suddenly  up  at  him.  “Tell  them  to  go!”  she 
whispered  fiercely. 

Sam  spoke  shamefacedly  to  Lou  and  Jen.  “I  guess  you  girls 
had  better  go  in  the  other  room  a  little  while,  and  ma  and  I 
will  talk  this  thing  out  together.” 

Sam  gave  a  puff  of  relief  when  he  was  alone  with  his 
mother.  He  felt  that  he  could  manage  her,  if  only  those 
women  would  keep  their  oar  out!  He  bent  down  close  and 
whispered  to  her,  so  eager  to  get  the  thing  over  and  convince 
her,  that  he  convinced  himself.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  a 
sweet  melancholy  affection  for  her — she  was  so  tiny,  withered, 
silent,  so  true. 

“Now,  see  here,  ma,  I  don’t  like  to  go  ’way  off  to  Omaha 
and  leave  you  and  pa  here  alone.  Oh,  I  know  you  aren’t 
helpless,  but  just  the  same  something  might  happen.  Like 
that  fail  you  had.  You  might  happen  to  get  sick,  or  pa  might, 
and  I  tell  you  it  isn’t  the  thing.  I  don’t  think  you  will,  but 
then  you  might,  you  know.  ’  ’ 
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‘‘Hat  could  come,”  she  said  resentfully. 

‘  ‘  Maybe  she  could  and  maybe  she  couldn ’t,  ’  ’  Sam  replied 
judicially.  “One  of  her  children  might  just  happen  to  be 
sick  at  the  same  time  you  were,  and  then  where ’d  you 
be!  Besides,  it’s  hard  for  Hat  to  keep  coming  here  every 
little  while.  She’s  got  a  big  family  to  look  after  and 
plenty  to  do  at  home,  and  it  isn’t  always  easy  to  pick  up 
and  leave.” 

The  old  woman  was  silent,  shrinking  away  from  the  moist 
reassuring  pressure  of  his  hand.  Dumbness  was  her  only 
weapon.  She  felt  the  struggle  between  them.  Her  face  grew 
warily  impassive. 

Sam  went  on  hastily: 

“Now,  ma,  I  think  it’d  be  better  all  ’round  if  you  and  pa 
would  go  and  stay  this  winter  with  Hat.  It — ” 

“You  mean  leave  here!  I  knew  you  were  trying  to  drive 
us  out!”  Her  face  broke  up  again  into  violent  weeping.  She 
clutched  at  the  quilt. 

Sam  grew  suddenly  angry.  ‘  ‘  Drive  you  out !  As  if  your  own 
children  would  drive  you  out  of  anywhere!  We’re  trying  to 
do  the  best  thing  possible  for  you,  and  you  make  it  hard 
enough!  Here  I  came  clear  from  Omaha — ”  The  sight  of  his 
mother,  frightened  and  whimpering,  brought  him  back.  “You 
didn’t  mean  that,  of  course,  ma.  But  I  want  you  to  try  and  see 
the  thing  from  a  reasonable  viewpoint.  Of  course  we  want  to 
do  the  best  thing  for  you,  whatever  it  is.  ’  ’ 

Her  lips  quivered  uncontrollably,  but  she  managed  to 
wfhisper :  “  I  don ’t  want  to  leave  here.  I ’ve  always  lived  here 
— all  my  things  is  here — ” 

“I  know  it,  ma,  but  just  for  this  winter — afterwards  we 
could  see — how  it  worked  out !  ’  ’ 

He  got  up  suddenly  and  walked  to  the  window.  He  could 
see  the  lawn,  the  grass  unkempt  and  withering  out  under  the 
shaggy  trees  that  grew  too  thick.  The  old  barn,  the  dingy 
chicken  yard,  the  old  one-legged  chair  fallen  tipsily  under  the 
apple  tree —  He  shivered.  He  could  not  leave  them  here ! 

“We’ve  always  got  along,”  his  mother  quavered.  “I  don’t 
want  to  be  beholden  to  folks  as  long  as  I  can  do  for 
myself.  ’  ’ 
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“You  wouldn’t  need  to  be.  You  could  do  there  just  the 
same  as  you  do  here.”  For  the  moment  Sam  conceived  this  to 
be  true.  “Only,  in  case  of  anything,  you’d  be  where  Hat 
could  look  after  you.  No,  you’d  help  Hat  a  lot  more  than  she 
would  you.  Just  think  of  all  you  could  do  with  the  children.” 

Still  the  dumb,  obstinate  look  persisted. 

“Look  here,  ma!”  Sam  exclaimed  suddenly.  “Would  you 
rather  come  with  me?  1  said  Hat,  because  I  knew  Hat  was 
near  the  old  place,  and  that  you’d  have  the  children  there — 
but  if  you’d  rather  come  with  me — ” 

She  looked  at  him.  “No,”  she  said  faintly. 

“Well,  I  didn’t  think  you  would,”  Sam  said  heartily. 
There  had  been  a  sudden  rending  thought  of  Lou.  “It’s  so 
far  and  all.  But  if  you — now  I  tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  see 
to  it  that  you  and  pa  have  your  own  things  at  Hat’s,  if  you’d 
like  that  better.  I  don’t  blame  you.”  He  forgot  that  the 
definite  offer  of  her  home  had  never  been  made  by  Hat. 
“There  can  be  a  room  built  on  if  necessary.  I’ll  see  to  all 
that.  And  there  you  can  live,  just  as  snug  as  you  please, 
much  more  comfortably  than  you  do  here —  ’  ’ 

He  broke  off,  for  his  father’s  shuffling  steps  had  come  to 
the  door.  The  old  man  stood  in  the  hallway,  looking  hesitat¬ 
ingly  from  his  wife  to  Sam  with  his  dim  blue  eyes. 

‘  ‘  What ’s  ma  crying  for  ?  ”  he  asked. 

He  gently  put  off  little  Benny’s  fingers  and  came  into  the 
room. 

“Run  away,  Ben.  Grandpa  wants  to  talk  to  Uncle  Sam.” 

He  was  a  very  old  man.  He  had  great  bowed  shoulders,  a 
beard  like  hoar  frost,  blue  eyes  set  wide  apart  with  the  un¬ 
fathomable  look  of  the  old  peasantry.  He  wore  a  shapeless 
brown  coat  and  slippers  with  tufted  red  flowers. 

He  had  done  many  things — farmed,  kept  a  little  grocery 
store,  been  janitor  at  the  Court  House.  Now  he  just  pottered 
around  his  barn  and  grounds,  keeping  a  pig,  a  horse,  and  a  few 
bees  and  chickens,  raising  vegetables  and  a  little  corn,  and 
living  upon  these  things  and  the  checks  Sam  sent.  He  had 
grown  sweeter,  vaguer,  and  more  useless  with  the  years.  He 
loved  his  animals — had  a  name  for  each  of  them — and  was 
happiest  of  all  when  he  wandered  about  the  yard  with  little 
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Benny,  hunting  on  the  ground  for  good  apples,  and  singing 
old  songs  in  his  thin,  sweet,  wavering  voice. 

“Come  in,  pa,”  said  Sam  impatiently.  “Ma  and  I  were 
just  talking  about  next  winter.” 

The  old  man  stood  in  the  doorway,  with  that  vague,  half- 
frightened  look  in  his  eyes. 

“I  guess  I  better  get  my  cap,”  he  said  uncertainly.  “Head’s 
always  chilly  without.  Do  you  know  where  the  durned  thing ’s 
gone,  ma?” 

“I  see  it  a  little  bit  ago.  Ain’t  it  on  top  of  the  ward¬ 
robe?”  she  asked  in  a  muffled  voice  from  the  pillow. 

“Oh,  yes.  How  in  time  did  it  get  up  there?”  The  old  man, 
who  had  been  peering  at  the  bed  and  the  window  panes,  got 
down  the  skull  cap  of  black  cambric  and  fitted  it  carefully 
over  his  gray  head. 

Sam  waited  nervously.  The  old  man  was  much  blinder  than 
he  had  been  when  Sam  last  saw  him,  six  years  ago.  It  was  im¬ 
possible,  unsafe,  to  leave  him  alone  with  the  old  place  through 
the  long  cold  winter. 

“What  was  you  sayin’,  Sam?” 

“We  were  talking  about  next  winter,  pa,”  Sam  said  in 
his  most  reasonable  tones.  “Now,  I  don’t  think  you  folks 
ought  to  try  to  stay  here  by  yourselves  and  run  this  great 
place.  There’s  no  sense  to  it.  It’s  hard  on  you,  isn’t  it?” 

“Well,  I — I  don’t — ”  The  old  man  frowned  uncertainly. 

“They  want  us  to  go  to  Hat’s,”  his  wife  said  in  a  low 
trembling  voice. 

“Why,  you  mean — visit?  I  don’t  know’s  I  care  to — ” 

“He  means  stay  there.  They’re  all  trying  to  make  us.” 

Sam  gave  an  impatient  twist.  “I  don’t  like  the  idea  of 
your  staying  here  another  long  hard  winter.  You’d  have  com¬ 
pany  at  Hat’s  and  be  well  taken  care  of,  and — well,  we’d  feel 
better  about  it  all  ’round.” 

Pa  was  staring  out  of  the  window  at  the  gnarled  purplish 
limbs  of  the  old  apple  tree.  Comprehension  was  slowly  and 
visibly  dawning  in  his  eyes. 

“Why,  I’d  hate  awful  to  leave  the  place,”  he  said  un¬ 
certainly,  with  a  glance  at  his  wife.  “I  don’t  know,  we  been 
here  so  long,  it’d  be  awful  hard  to  break  away.  I  don’t  know 
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what’d  become  of  the  beasts — they’ve  got  used  to  me — I 
wouldn’t  like  to  think  of  anybody  else  havin’  ’em.  Peter’s 
been  real  lame,  the  last  year  or  so.  I’ve  kinda  looked  after 
him.  I  don’t  know,  Sam — .  Ma,  whadda  you  say?” 

‘  ‘  I  don ’t  say.  They ’ve  done  the  saying.  They  fixed  it  among 
’em,”  she  finished  bitterly. 

Then  she  reached  out  passionately  for  Sam’s  hand. 

“Sam,  I  ain’t  sayin’  it  about  you.  I  don’t  want  to  go 
against  what  you  want.  You  been  so  good  to  us,  sendin’  us 
money  and  all.  But  I  wouldn’t  do  it  for  the  others.  And  I — 
you  gotta  let  me  take  what  I  want  with  me!”  she  cried  sud¬ 
denly  and  vehemently.  “I’m  gona  have  my  own  things.  I 
ain’t  gona  use  Hat’s.” 

“Yes,  yes,  ma.  Of  course  you  can  take  whatever  you  want. 
Take  everything  in  the  house  if  you  want  it.  I  ’ll  fix  all  that.  ’  ’ 
Sam  almost  laughed  in  a  rush  of  relief,  glad  to  be,  in  some 
manner,  the  generous  provider  that  he  loved  to  be.  He  only 
half  comprehended  that  his  attitude  of  displeasure,  of  im¬ 
patience,  had  been  enough  to  make  his  mother  throw  to  the 
winds  her  independence,  her  home,  all  the  things  that  she 
cherished.  She  had  never  been  able  to  “stand  against”  Sam. 

“I’ll  leave  you  and  pa  to  talk  it  over  by  yourselves,”  he 
conceded  heartily.  “You  just  see  if  you  don’t  think  it’s  the 
best  thing.  You  just  talk  about  it  a  little.” 

He  got  out  of  the  room  as  fast  as  he  could  and  let  out  a 
long  breath  of  relief.  He  detested  what  he  called  “times.” 
But  he  had  learned  in  business  to  go  through  with  them  and 
finish  them,  and  then  throw  them  off. 

The  others  had  gone  outdoors.  Through  the  partly  open 
door,  he  could  see  them  moving  about  the  lawn  looking  for 
apples  in  the  long  shiny  grass.  He  knew  how  he  would  appear 
unconcernedly  among  them  and  say  cheerfully,  in  an  offhand 
way,  “Well!  I  guess  that’s  settled.” 

But  he  lingered  for  a  moment  in  the  parlor  and  his  exhilara¬ 
tion  evaporated.  He  remembered  that  he  would  have  to  tell 
Hat  how  easily  he  had  made  free  of  her  home.  Even  promised 
to  build  on  a  room.  And  had  agreed  to  let  ma  take  her  things — 

Those  things  were  all  about  him  now.  He  could  not  look  at 
the  pampas  grass  sticking  up  absurd  and  stiff  from  the  blue- 
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painted  vase.  The  elaborate  lace  curtains  tied  back  with  cords 
of  red  plush,  the  sea  shell  beside  the  door,  the  plants,  the 
ingrain  carpet,  musty-smelling,  and  patterned  with  great 
sprawling  cornucopias  of  roses — 

“Oh,  pshaw!”  he  muttered. 

He  turned  uncertainly  toward  the  bedroom  door  from 
which  he  could  hear  a  low  murmur.  In  the  intervals  the  eight- 
day  clock  ticked  loudly  in  the  kitchen. 

No.  It  was  over  and  done  with.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
vigorously  and  put  it  from  him. 

It  was  strange  how  people  seemed  to  take  root  in  a  place. 
He  should  think  anyone  would  be  glad  to  leave  this  run-down, 
miserable  spot.  See  how  the  steps  were  coming  apart ! 

After  all,  he  had  to  pay  the  bills  and  he  was  entitled  to 
some  voice  in  the  matter. 

But  it  was  too  bad  that  the  way  of  life  was  as  it  was. 

As  he  went  out  of  the  house  he  realized  that  he  could  take 
the  six  ten  as  he  desired.  There  were  arrangements  to  make 
but  he  could  hustle  them  through  in  no  time  if  he  had  to. 

He  smiled  sardonically  as  he  saw  Jen’s  tense  listening  back. 

Lord !  He  would  be  glad  to  get  out  of  that  hotel  and  back 
to  his  own  home  again. 
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They  lived  together  in  a  part  of  the  country  which  was  not 
so  prosperous  as  it  had  once  been,  about  three  miles  from  one 
of  those  small  towns  that,  instead  of  increasing  in  popula¬ 
tion,  is  steadily  decreasing.  The  territory  was  not  very  thickly 
settled;  perhaps  a  house  every  other  mile  or  so,  with  large 
areas  of  corn-  and  wheat-land  and  fallow  fields  that  at  odd 
seasons  had  been  sown  to  timothy  and  clover.  Their  particu¬ 
lar  house  was  part  log  and  part  frame,  the  log  portion  being 
the  old  original  home  of  Henry’s  grandfather.  The  new  por¬ 
tion,  of  now  rain-beaten,  time-worn  slabs,  through  which  the 
wind  squeaked  in  the  chinks  at  times,  and  which  several 
overshadowing  elms  and  a  butternut-tree  made  picturesque 
and  reminiscently  pathetic,  but  a  little  damp,  was  erected  by 
Henry  when  he  was  twenty-one  and  just  married. 

That  was  forty-eight  years  before.  The  furniture,  inside, 
like  the  house  outside,  was  old  and  mildewy  and  reminiscent 
of  an  earlier  day.  You  have  seen  the  what-not  of  cherry  wood, 
perhaps,  with  spiral  legs  and  fluted  top.  It  was  there.  The 
old-fashioned  four  poster  bed,  with  its  ball-like  protuberances 
and  deep  curving  incisions,  was  there  also,  a  sadly  alienated 
descendant  of  an  early  Jacobean  ancestor.  The  bureau  of 
cherry  was  also  high  and  wide  and  solidly  built,  but  faded- 
looking,  and  with  a  musty  odor.  The  rag  carpet  that  underlay 
all  these  sturdy  examples  of  enduring  furniture  was  a  weak, 
faded,  lead-and-pink-colored  affair  woven  by  Phoebe  Ann’s 
own  hands,  when  she  was  fifteen  years  younger  than  she  was 
when  she  died.  The  creaky  wooden  loom  on  which  it  had  been 

i  Reprinted  from  Free  and  Other  Stories,  by  Theodore  Dreiser,  pub¬ 
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done  now  stood  like  a  dusty,  bony  skeleton,  along  with  a 
broken  rocking-chair,  a  worm-eaten  clothes-press — Heaven 
knows  how  old — a  lime-stained  bench  that  had  once  been  used 
to  keep  flowers  on  outside  the  door,  and  other  decrepit  factors 
of  household  utility,  in  an  east  room  that  was  a  lean-to  against 
this  so-called  main  portion.  All  sorts  of  other  broken-down 
furniture  were  about  this  place;  an  antiquated  clothes-horse, 
cracked  in  two  of  its  ribs ;  a  broken  mirror  in  an  old  cherry 
frame,  which  had  fallen  from  a  nail  and  cracked  itself  three 
days  before  their  youngest  son,  Jerry,  died;  an  extension  hat- 
rack,  which  once  had  had  porcelain  knobs  on  the  ends  of  its 
pegs ;  and  a  sewing-machine,  long  since  outdone  in  its  clumsy 
mechanism  by  rivals  of  a  newer  generation. 

The  orchard  to  the  east  of  the  house  was  full  of  gnarled 
old  apple-trees,  worm-eaten  as  to  trunks  and  branches,  and 
fully  ornamented  with  green  and  white  lichens,  so  that  it  had 
a  sad,  greenish-white,  silvery  effect  in  moonlight.  The  low 
outhouses,  which  had  once  housed  chickens,  a  horse  or  two, 
a  cow,  and  several  pigs,  were  covered  with  patches  of  moss  as 
to  their  roof,  and  the  sides  had  been  free  of  paint  for  so  long 
that  they  were  blackish  gray  as  to  color,  and  a  little  spongy. 
The  picket-fence  in  front,  with  its  gate  squeaky  and  askew, 
and  the  side  fences  of  the  stake-and-rider  type  were  in  an 
equally  run-down  condition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had 
aged  synchronously  with  the  persons  who  lived  here,  old 
Henry  Reifsneider  and  his  wife  Phoebe  Ann. 

They  had  lived  here,  these  two,  ever  since  their  marriage, 
forty-eight  years  before,  and  Henry  had  lived  here  before 
that  from  his  childhood  up.  His  father  and  mother,  well  along 
in  years  when  he  was  a  boy,  had  invited  him  to  bring  his  wife 
here  when  he  had  first  fallen  in  love  and  decided  to  marry; 
and  he  had  done  so.  His  father  and  mother  were  the  com¬ 
panions  of  himself  and  his  wife  for  ten  years  after  they  were 
married,  when  both  died;  and  then  Henry  and  Phoebe  were 
left  with  their  five  children  growing  lustily  apace.  But  all  sorts 
of  things  had  happened  since  then.  Of  the  seven  children, 
all  told,  that  had  been  born  to  them,  three  had  died;  one 
girl  had  gone  to  Kansas;  one  boy  had  gone  to  Sioux  Falls, 
never  even  to  be  heard  of  after;  another  boy  had  gone  to 
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Washington;  and  the  last  girl  lived  five  counties  away  in 
the  same  State,  but  was  so  burdened  with  cares  of  her  own 
that  she  rarely  gave  them  a  thought.  Time  and  a  common¬ 
place  home  life  that  had  never  been  attractive  had  weaned 
them  thoroughly,  so  that,  wherever  they  were,  they  gave 
little  thought  as  to  how  it  might  be  with  their  father  and 
mother. 

Old  Henry  Reifsneider  and  his  wife  Phoebe  were  a  loving 
couple.  You  perhaps  know  how  it  is  with  simple  natures  that 
fasten  themselves  like  lichens  on  the  stones  of  circumstance 
and  weather  their  days  to  a  crumbling  conclusion.  The  great 
world  sounds  widely,  but  it  has  no  call  for  them.  They  have 
no  soaring  intellect.  The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  cornfield, 
the  pig-pen,  and  the  chicken-lot  measure  the  range  of  their 
human  activities.  When  the  wheat  is  headed  it  is  reaped 
and  threshed;  when  the  corn  is  browned  and  frosted  it  is 
cut  and  shocked;  when  the  timothy  is  in  full  head  it  is  cut, 
and  the  hay-cock  erected.  After  that  comes  winter,  with 
the  hauling  of  grain  to  market,  the  sawing  and  splitting  of 
wood,  the  simple  chores  of  fire-building,  meal-getting,  occa¬ 
sional  repairing,  and  visiting.  Beyond  these  and  the  changes 
of  weather — the  snows,  the  rains,  and  the  fair  days — there 
are  no  immediate,  significant  things.  All  the  rest  of  life  is 
a  far-off,  clamorous  phantasmagoria,  flickering  like  North¬ 
ern  lights  in  the  night,  and  sounding  as  faintly  as  cow-bells 
tinkling  in  the  distance. 

Old  Henry  and  his  wife  Phoebe  were  as  fond  of  each  other 
as  it  is  possible  for  two  old  people  to  be  who  have  nothing 
else  in  this  life  to  be  fond  of.  He  was  a  thin  old  man, 
seventy  when  she  died,  a  queer,  crochety  person  with  coarse 
gray-black  hair  and  beard,  quite  straggly  and  unkempt.  He 
looked  at  you  out  of  dull,  fishy,  watery  eyes  that  had  deep- 
brown  crow’s-feet  at  the  sides.  His  clothes,  like  the  clothes 
of  many  farmers,  were  aged  and  angular  and  baggy,  stand¬ 
ing  out  at  the  pockets,  not  fitting  about  the  neck,  protu¬ 
berant  and  worn  at  elbow  and  knee.  Phcebe  Ann  was  thin 
and  shapeless,  a  very  umbrella  of  a  woman,  clad  in  shabby 
black,  and  with  a  black  bonnet  for  her  best  wear.  As  time 
had  passed,  and  they  had  only  themselves  to  look  after, 
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their  movements  had  become  slower  and  slower,  their  activi¬ 
ties  fewer  and  fewer.  The  annual  keep  of  pigs  had  been 
reduced  from  five  to  one  grunting  porker,  and  the  single  horse 
which  Henry  now  retained  was  a  sleepy  animal,  not  over¬ 
nourished  and  not  very  clean.  The  chickens,  of  which  for¬ 
merly  there  was  a  large  flock,  had  almost  disappeared,  ow¬ 
ing  to  ferrets,  foxes,  and  the  lack  of  proper  care,  which  pro¬ 
duces  disease.  The  former  healthy  garden  was  now  a  strag¬ 
gling  memory  of  itself,  and  the  vines  and  flower-beds  that 
formerly  ornamented  the  windows  and  dooryard  had  now 
become  choking  thickets.  A  will  had  been  made  which  di¬ 
vided  the  small  tax-eaten  property  equally  among  the  re¬ 
maining  four,  so  that  it  was  really  of  no  interest  to  any 
of  them.  Yet  these  two  lived  together  in  peace  and  sympathy, 
only  that  now  and  then  old  Henry  would  become  unduly 
cranky,  complaining  almost  invariably  that  something  had 
been  neglected  or  mislaid  which  was  of  no  importance 
at  all. 

“Phoebe,  where’s  my  corn  knife?  You  ain’t  never  minded 
to  let  my  things  alone  no  more.” 

“Now  you  hush,  Henry,”  his  wife  would  caution  him 
in  a  cracked  and  squeaky  voice.  “If  you  don’t,  I’ll  leave 
yuh.  I’ll  git  up  and  walk  out  of  here  some  day,  and  then 
where  would  y’  be?  Y’  ain’t  got  anybody  but  me  to  look 
after  yuh,  so  yuh  just  behave  yourself.  Your  corn  knife’s 
on  the  mantel  where  it’s  alius  been  unless  you’ve  gone  an’ 
put  it  summers  else.” 

Old  Henry,  who  knew  his  wife  would  never  leave  him  in 
any  circumstances,  used  to  speculate  at  times  as  to  what 
he  would  do  if  she  were  to  die.  That  was  the  one  leaving 
that  he  really  feared.  As  he  climbed  on  the  chair  at  night 
to  wind  the  old,  long-pendulumed,  double-weighted  clock,  or 
went  finally  to  the  front  and  the  back  door  to  see  that  they 
were  safely  shut  in,  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  that  Phoebe 
was  there,  properly  ensconced  on  her  side  of  the  bed,  and 
that  if  he  stirred  restlessly  in  the  night,  she  would  be  there 
to  ask  what  he  wanted. 

“Now,  Henry,  do  lie  still!  You’re  as  restless  as  a  chicken.” 

“Well,  I  can’t  sleep,  Phoebe.” 
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“Well,  yuh  needn’t  roll  so,  anyhow.  Yuli  kin  let  me 
sleep.” 

This  usually  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  somnolent  ease. 
If  she  wanted  a  pail  of  water,  it  was  a  grumbling  pleas¬ 
ure  for  him  to  get  it ;  and  if  she  did  rise  first  to  build  the 
fires,  he  saw  that  the  wood  was  cut  and  placed  within  easy 
reach.  They  divided  this  simple  world  nicely  between  them. 

As  the  years  had  gone  on,  however,  fewer  and  fewer 
people  had  called.  They  were  well  known  for  a  distance  of 
as  much  as  ten  square  miles  as  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reifsneider, 
honest,  moderately  Christian,  but  too  old  to  be  really  inter¬ 
esting  any  longer.  The  writing  of  letters  had  become  an 
almost  impossible  burden  too  difficult  to  continue  or  even 
negotiate  via  others,  although  an  occasional  letter  still  did 
arrive  from  the  daughter  in  Pemberton  County.  Now  and 
then  some  old  friend  stopped  with  a  pie  or  cake  or  a  roasted 
chicken  or  duck,  or  merely  to  see  that  they  were  well;  but 
even  these  kindly  minded  visits  were  no  longer  frequent. 

One  day  in  the  early  spring  of  her  sixty-fourth  year 
Mrs.  Reifsneider  took  sick,  and  from  a  low  fever  passed 
into  some  indefinable  ailment  which,  because  of  her  age,  was 
no  longer  curable.  Old  Henry  drove  to  Swinnerton,  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town,  and  procured  a  doctor.  Some  friends  called, 
and  the  immediate  care  of  her  was  taken  off  his  hands. 
Then  one  chill  spring  night  she  died,  and  old  Henry,  in  a 
fog  of  sorrow  and  uncertainty,  followed  her  body  to  the 
nearest  graveyard,  an  unattractive  space  with  a  few  pmes 
growing  in  it.  Although  he  might  have  gone  to  the  daughter 
in  Pemberton  or  sent  for  her,  it  was  really  too  much  trouble 
and  he  was  too  weary  and  fixed.  It  was  suggested  to  him  at 
once  by  one  friend  and  another  that  he  come  to  stay  with 
them  awhile,  but  he  did  not  see  fit.  He  was  so  old  and  so 
fixed  in  his  notions  and  so  accustomed  to  the  exact  sur¬ 
roundings  he  had  known  all  his  days,  that  he  could  not 
think  of  leaving.  He  wanted  to  remain  near  where  they 
had  put  his  Phoebe ;  and  the  fact  that  he  would  have  to  live 
alone  did  not  trouble  him  in  the  least.  The  living  children 
were  notified  and  the  care  of  him  offered  if  he  would  leave, 
but  he  would  not. 
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‘  ‘  I  kin  make  a  shift  for  myself,  ’  ’  he  continually  announced 
to  old  Dr.  Morrow,  who  had  attended  his  wife  in  this  case. 
“I  kin  cook  a  little,  and,  besides,  it  don’t  take  much  more’n 
coffee  an’  bread  in  the  mornin’s  to  satisfy  me.  I’ll  get  along 
now  well  enough.  Yuh  just  let  me  be.”  And  after  many  plead¬ 
ings  and  proffers  of  advice,  with  supplies  of  coffee  and  bacon 
and  baked  bread  duly  offered  and  accepted,  he  was  left  to 
himself.  For  a  while  he  sat  idly  outside  his  door  brooding  in 
the  spring  sun.  He  tried  to  revive  his  interest  in  farming, 
and  to  keep  himself  busy  and  free  from  thought  by  looking 
after  the  fields,  which  of  late  had  been  much  neglected. 
It  was  a  gloomy  thing  to  come  in  of  an  evening,  however,  or 
in  the  afternoon  and  find  no  shadow  of  Phoebe  where  every¬ 
thing  suggested  her.  By  degrees  he  put  a  few  of  her  things 
away.  At  night  he  sat  beside  his  lamp  and  read  in  the  papers 
that  were  left  him  occasionally  or  in  a  Bible  that  he  had 
neglected  for  years,  but  he  could  get  little  solace  from  these 
things.  Mostly  he  held  his  hand  over  his  mouth  and  looked 
at  the  floor  as  he  sat  and  thought  of  what  had  become  of 
her,  and  how  soon  he  himself  would  die.  He  made  a  great 
business  of  making  his  coffee  in  the  morning  and  frying 
himself  a  little  bacon  at  night;  but  his  appetite  was  gone. 
The  shell  in  which  he  had  been  housed  so  long  seemed  va¬ 
cant,  and  its  shadows  were  suggestive  of  immedicable  griefs. 
So  he  lived  quite  dolefully  for  five  long  months,  and  then 
a  change  began. 

It  was  one  night,  after  he  had  looked  after  the  front  and 
the  back  door,  wound  the  clock,  blown  out  the  light,  and 
gone  through  all  the  selfsame  motions  that  he  had  indulged 
in  for  years,  that  he  went  to  bed  not  so  much  to  sleep  as 
to  think.  It  was  a  moonlight  night.  The  green-lichen-covered 
orchard  just  outside  and  to  be  seen  from  his  bed  where  he 
now  lay  was  a  silvery  affair,  sweetly  spectral.  The  moon 
shone  through  the  east  windows,  throwing  the  pattern  of 
the  panes  on  the  wooden  floor,  and  making  the  old  furniture, 
to  which  he  was  accustomed,  stand  out  dimly  in  the  room. 
As  usual  he  had  been  thinking  of  Phoebe  and  the  years 
when  they  had  been  young  together,  and  of  the  children 
who  had  gone,  and  the  poor  shift  he  was  making  of  his  present 
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days.  The  house  was  coming  to  be  in  a  very  bad  state  indeed. 
The  bed-clothes  were  in  disorder  and  not  clean,  for  he  made 
a  wretched  shift  of  washing.  It  was  a.  terror  to  him.  The 
roof  leaked,  causing  things,  some  of  them,  to  remain  damp 
for  weeks  at  a  time,  but  he  was  getting  into  that  brooding 
state  where  he  would  accept  anything  rather  than  exert 
himself.  He  preferred  to  pace  slowly  to  and  fro  or  to  sit  and 
think. 

By  twelve  o’clock  of  this  particular  night  he  was  asleep, 
however,  and  by  two  had  waked  again.  The  moon  by  this 
time  had  shifted  to  a  position  on  the  western  side  of  the 
house,  and  it  now  shone  in  through  the  windows  of  the 
living-room  and  those  of  the  kitchen  beyond.  A  certain 
combination  of  furniture — a  chair  near  a  table,  with  his 
coat  on  it,  the  half-opened  kitchen  door  casting  a  shadow, 
and  the  position  of  a  lamp  near  a  paper — gave  him  an  exact 
representation  of  Phoebe  leaning  over  the  table  as  he  had 
often  seen  her  do  in  life.  It  gave  him  a  great  start.  Could  it 
be  she — or  her  ghost?  He  had  scarcely  ever  believed  in 

spirits;  and  still -  He  looked  at  her  fixedly  in  the  feeble 

half-light,  his  old  hair  tingling  oddly  at  the  roots,  and  then 
sat  up.  The  figure  did  not  move.  He  put  his  thin  legs  out  of 
the  bed  and  sat  looking  at  her,  wondering  if  this  could  really 
be  Phoebe.  They  had  talked  of  ghosts  often  in  their  lifetime, 
of  apparitions  and  omens ;  but  they  had  never  agreed  that 
such  things  could  be.  It  had  never  been  a  part  of  his  wife’s 
creed  that  she  could  have  a  spirit  that  could  return  to  walk 
the  earth.  Her  after-world  was  quite  a  different  affair,  a 
vague  heaven,  no  less,  from  which  the  righteous  did  not 
trouble  to  return.  Yet  here  she  was  now,  bending  over  the 
table  in  her  black  skirt  and  gray  shawl,  her  pale  profile  out¬ 
lined  against  the  moonlight. 

‘‘Phoebe,”  he  called,  thrilling  from  head  to  toe  and  put¬ 
ting  out  one  bony  hand,  “have  yuh  come  back?” 

The  figure  did  not  stir,  and  he  arose  and  walked  uncer¬ 
tainly  to  the  door,  looking  at  it  fixedly  the  while.  As  he 
drew  near,  however,  the  apparition  resolved  itself  into  its 
primal  content — his  old  coat  over  the  high-backed  chair,  the 
lamp  by  the  paper,  the  half-open  door. 
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“Well,”  he  said  to  himself,  his  mouth  open,  “I  thought 
shore  I  saw  her.”  And  he  ran  his  hand  strangely  and 
vaguely  through  his  hair,  the  while  his  nervous  tension  re¬ 
laxed.  Vanished  as  it  had,  it  gave  him  the  idea  that  she  might 
return. 

Another  night,  because  of  this  first  illusion,  and  because 
his  mind  was  now  constantly  on  her  and  he  was  old,  he 
looked  out  of  the  window  that  was  nearest  his  bed  and  com¬ 
manded  a  hen-coop  and  pig-pen  and  a  part  of  the  wagon- 
shed,  and  there,  a  faint  mist  exuding  from  the  damp  of  the 
ground,  he  thought  he  saw  her  again.  It  was  one  of  those 
little  wisps  of  mist,  one  of  those  faint  exhalations  of  the 
earth  that  rise  in  a  cool  night  after  a  warm  day,  and 
flicker  like  small  white  cypresses  of  fog  before  they  disappear. 
In  life  it  had  been  a  custom  of  hers  to  cross  this  lot  from 
her  kitchen  door  to  the  pig-pen  to  throw  in  any  scrap  that 
was  left  from  her  cooking,  and  here  she  was  again.  He  sat 
up  and  watched  it  strangely,  doubtfully,  because  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  experience,  but  inclined,  because  of  the  nervous  titil- 
lation  that  passed  over  his  body,  to  believe  that  spirits  really 
were,  and  that  Phoebe,  who  would  be  concerned  because  of 
his  lonely  state,  must  be  thinking  about  him,  and  hence  re¬ 
turning.  What  other  way  would  she  have?  How  otherwise 
could  she  express  herself?  It  would  be  within  the  province 
of  her  charity  so  to  do,  and  like  her  loving  interest  in  him. 
He  quivered  and  watched  it  eagerly;  but,  a  faint  breath  of 
air  stirring,  it  wound  away  toward  the  fence  and  disap¬ 
peared. 

A  third  night,  as  he  was  actually  dreaming,  some  ten 
days  later,  she  came  to  his  bedside  and  put  her  hand  on  his 
head. 

“Poor  Henry!”  she  said.  “It’s  too  bad.” 

He  roused  out  of  his  sleep,  actually  to  see  her,  he  thought 
moving  from  his  bed-room  into  the  one  living-room,  her 
figure  a  shadowy  mass  of  black.  The  weak  straining  of  his 
eyes  caused  little  points  of  light  to  flicker  about  the  outlines 
of  her  form.  He  arose,  greatly  astonished,  walked  the  floor 
in  the  cool  room,  convinced  that  Phoebe  was  coming 
back  to  him.  If  he  only  thought  sufficiently,  if  he  made  it 
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perfectly  clear  by  his  feeling  that  he  needed  her  greatly,  she 
would  come  back,  this  kindly  wife,  and  tell  him  what  to  do. 
She  would  perhaps  be  with  him  much  of  the  time,  in  the  night, 
anyhow ;  and  that  would  make  him  less  lonely,  this  state  more 
endurable. 

In  age  and  with  the  feeble  it  is  not  such  a  far  cry  from  the 
subtleties  of  illusion  to  actual  hallucination,  and  in  due 
time  this  transition  was  made  for  Henry.  Night  after  night 
he  waited,  expecting  her  return.  Once  in  his  weird  mood  he 
thought  he ,  saw  a  pale  light  moving  about  the  room,  and 
another  time  he  thought  he  saw  her  walking  in  the  orchard 
after  dark.  It  was  one  morning  when  the  details  of  his  lonely 
state  were  virtually  unendurable  that  he  woke  with  the 
thought  that  she  was  not  dead.  How  he  had  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  it  is  hard  to  say.  His  mind  had  gone.  In  its  place 
was  a  fixed  illusion.  He  and  Phoebe  had  had  a  senseless  quar¬ 
rel.  He  had  reproached  her  for  not  leaving  his  pipe  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  find  it,  and  she  had  left.  It  was  an 
aberrated  fulfillment  of  her  old  jesting  threat  that  if  he  did 
not  behave  himself  she  would  leave  him. 

“I  guess  I  could  find  yuh  ag’in,”  he  had  always  said.  But 
her  cackling  threat  had  always  been  made : 

“Yuh ’ll  not  find  me  if  I  ever  leave  yuh.  I  guess  I  kin  git 
some  place  where  yuh  can’t  find  me.” 

This  morning  when  he  arose  he  did  not  think  to  build  the 
fire  in  the  customary  way  or  to  grind  his  coffee  and  cut  his 
bread,  as  was  his  wont,  but  solely  to  meditate  as  to  where 
he  should  search  for  her  and  how  he  should  induce  her  to 
come  back.  Recently  the  one  horse  had  been  dispensed  with 
because  he  found  it  cumbersome  and  beyond  his  needs.  He 
took  down  his  soft  crushed  hat  after  he  had  dressed  himself,  a 
new  glint  of  interest  and  determination  in  his  eye,  and  tak¬ 
ing  his  black  crook  cane  from  behind  the  door,  where  he 
had  always  placed  it,  started  out  briskly  to  look  for  her 
among  the  nearest  neighbors.  His  old  shoes  clumped  soundly 
in  the  dust  as  he  walked,  and  his  gray-black  locks,  now 
grown  rather  long,  straggled  out  in  a  dramatic  fringe  or 
halo  from  under  his  hat.  His  short  coat  stirred  busily  as  he 
walked,  and  his  hands  and  face  were  peaked  and  pale. 
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“Why,  hello,  Henry!  Where ’re  yuh  goin’  this  mornin’?” 
inquired  Farmer  Dodge,  who,  hauling  a  load  of  wheat  to 
market,  encountered  him  on  the  public  road.  He  had  not 
seen  the  aged  farmer  in  months,  not  since  his  wife’s  death, 
and  he  wondered  now,  seeing  him  looking  so  spry. 

“Yuh  ain’t  seen  Phoebe,  have  yuh?”  inquired  the  old  man, 
looking  up  quizzically. 

“Phoebe  who?”  inquired  Farmer  Dodge,  not  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  connecting  the  name  with  Henry’s  dead  wife. 

“Why,  my  wife  Phoebe,  o’  course.  Who  do  yuh  s’pose  I 
mean?”  He  stared  up  with  a  pathetic  sharpness  of  glance 
from  under  his  shaggy,  gray  eyebrows. 

“Wall,  I’ll  swan,  Henry,  yuh  ain’t  jokin’,  are  yuh?”  said 
the  solid  Dodge,  a  pursy  man,  with  a  smooth,  hard,  red  face. 
“It  can’t  be  your  wife  yuh ’re  talkin’  about.  She’s  dead.” 

“Dead!  Shucks!”  retorted  the  demented  Reifsneider.  “She 
left  me  early  this  mornin’,  while  I  was  sleepin’.  She  alius 
got  up  to  build  the  fire,  but  she’s  gone  now.  We  had  a  little 
spat  last  night,  an’  I  guess  that’s  the  reason.  But  I  guess  I 
kin  find  her.  She’s  gone  over  to  Matilda  Race’s;  that’s 
where  she’s  gone.” 

He  started  briskly  up  the  road,  leaving  the  amazed  Dodge 
to  stare  in  wonder  after  him. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  switched!”  he  said  aloud  to  himself.  “He’s 
clean  out’n  his  head.  That  poor  old  feller’s  been  livin’  down 
there  till  he’s  gone  outen  his  mind.  I’ll  have  to  notify  the 
authorities.”  And  he  flicked  his  whip  with  great  enthusiasm. 
“Geddap!”  he  said,  and  was  off. 

Reifsneider  met  no  one  else  in  this  poorly  populated  re¬ 
gion  until  he  reached  the  whitewashed  fence  of  Matilda  Race 
and  her  husband  three  miles  away.  He  had  passed  several 
other  houses  en  route,  but  these  not  being  within  the  range 
of  his  illusion  were  not  considered.  His  wife  who  had 
known  Matilda  well,  must  be  here.  He  opened  the  picket- 
gate  which  guarded  the  walk,  and  stamped  briskly  up  to  the 
door. 

“Why,  Mr.  Reifsneider,”  exclaimed  old  Matilda  herself, 
a  stout  woman,  looking  out  of  the  door  in  answer  to  his 
knock,  “what  brings  yuh  here  this  mornin’?” 
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“Is  Phoebe  here?”  he  demanded  eagerly. 

“Phoebe  who?  What  Phoebe?”  replied  Mrs.  Race,  curi¬ 
ous  as  to  this  sudden  development  of  energy  on  his  part. 

“Why,  my  Phoebe,  o’  course.  My  wife  Phoebe.  Who  do 
yuh  s’pose?  Ain’t  she  here  now?” 

“Lawsy  me!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Race,  opening  her  mouth. 
“Yuh  pore  man!  So  you’re  clean  out’n  your  mind  now.  Yuh 
come  right  in  and  sit  down.  I’ll  git  yuh  a  cup  o’  coffee.  O’ 
course  your  wife  ain’t  here;  but  yuh  come  in  an’  sit  down. 
I’ll  find  her  fer  yuh  after  a  while.  I  know  where  she  is.” 

The  old  farmer’s  eyes  softened,  and  he  entered.  He  was 
so  thin  and  pale  a  specimen,  pantalooned  and  patriarchal, 
that  he  aroused  Mrs.  Race’s  extremist  sympathy  as  he  took 
off  his  hat  and  laid  it  on  his  knees  quite  softly  and  mildly. 

“We  had  a  quarrel  last  night,  an’  she  left  me,”  he  volun¬ 
teered. 

‘  ‘  Laws !  laws !  ’  ’  sighed  Mrs.  Race,  there  being  no  one 
present  with  whom  to  share  her  astonishment  as  she  went 
to  her  kitchen.  “The  pore  man!  Now  somebody’s  just  got 
to  look  after  him.  He  can’t  he  allowed  to  run  around 
the  country  this  way  lookin’  for  his  dead  wife.  It’s  tur- 
rible.” 

She  boiled  him  a  pot  of  coffee  and  brought  in  some  of 
her  new-baked  bread  and  fresh  butter.  She  set  out  some  of 
her  best  jam  and  put  a  couple  of  eggs  to  boil,  lying  whole¬ 
heartedly  the  while. 

“Now  yuh  stay  right  there,  Uncle  Henry,  till  Jake  comes 
in,  an’  I’ll  send  him  to  look  for  Phoebe.  I  think  it’s  more’n 
likely  she’s  over  to  Swinnerton  with  some  o’  her  friends. 
Anyhow,  we’ll  find  out.  Now  yuh  just  drink  this  coffee  an’ 
eat  this  bread.  Yuh  must  be  tired.  Yuh’ve  had  a  long  walk 
this  mornin’.”  Her  idea  was  to  take  counsel  with  Jake,  ‘'her 
man,”  and  perhaps  have  him  notify  the  authorities. 

She  bustled  about,  meditating  on  the  uncertainties  of  life, 
while  old  Reifsneider  thrummed  on  the  rim  of  his  hat  with 
his  pale  fingers  and  later  ate  abstractedly  of  what  she  of¬ 
fered.  His  mind  was  on  his  wife,  however,  and  since  she 
was  not  here,  or  did  not  appear,  it  wandered  vaguely  away 
to  a  family  by  the  name  of  Murray,  miles  away  in  another 
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direction.  He  decided  after  a  time  that  he  would  not  wait 
for  Jake  Race  to  hunt  his  wife  but  would  seek  her  for  him¬ 
self.  He  must  be  on,  and  urge  her  to  come  back. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  goin’,”  he  said,  getting  up  and  looking 
strangely  about  him.  “I  guess  she  didn’t  come  here  after 
all.  She  went  over  to  the  Murrays’,  I  guess.  I’ll  not  wait 
any  longer,  Mis’  Race.  There’s  a  lot  to  do  over  to  the  house 
to-day.”  And  out  he  marched  in  the  face  of  her  protests, 
taking  to  the  dusty  road  again  in  the  warm  spring  sun,  his 
cane  striking  the  earth  as  he  went. 

It  was  two  hours  later  that  tills  pale  figure  of  a  man  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Murrays’  doorway,  dusty,  perspiring,  eager. 
He  had  tramped  all  of  five  miles,  and  it  was  noon.  An 
amazed  husband  and  wife  of  sixty  heard  his  strange  query, 
and  realized  also  that  he  was  mad.  They  begged  him  to  stay 
to  dinner,  intending  to  notify  the  authorities  later  and  see 
what  could  be  done ;  but  though  he  stayed  to  partake  of  a 
little  something,  he  did  not  stay  long,  and  was  off  again 
to  another  distant  farmhouse,  his  idea  of  many  things  to 
do  and  his  need  of  Phoebe  impelling  him.  So  it  went  for  that 
day  and  the  next  and  the  next,  the  circle  of  his  inquiry  ever 
widening. 

The  process  by  which  a  character  assumes  the  significance 
of  being  peculiar,  his  antics  weird,  yet  harmless,  in  such  a 
community  is  often  involute  and  pathetic.  This  day,  as  has 
been  said,  saw  Reifsneider  at  other  doors,  eagerly  asking  his 
unnatural  question,  and  leaving  a  trail  of  amazement,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  pity  in  his  wake.  Although  the  authorities  were 
informed — the  county  sheriff,  no  less — it  was  not  deemed 
advisable  to  take  him  into  custody ;  for  when  those  who 
knew  old  Henry,  and  had  for  so  long,  reflected  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  county  insane  asylum,  a  place  which,  because 
of  the  poverty  of  the  district,  was  of  staggering  aberration 
and  sickening  environment,  it  was  decided  to  let  him  re¬ 
main  at  large ;  for,  strange  to  relate,  it  was  found  on  investi¬ 
gation  that  at  night  he  returned  peaceably  enough  to  his 
lonesome  domicile  there  to  discover  whether  his  wife  had  re¬ 
turned,  and  to  brood  in  loneliness  until  the  morning.  Who 
would  lock  up  a  thin,  eager,  seeking  old  man  with  iron-gray 
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hair  amd  an  attitude  of  kindly,  innocent  inquiry,  particularly 
when  he  was  well  known  for  a  past  of  only  kindly  servitude 
and  reliability  ?  Those  who  had  known  him  best  rather  agreed 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  roam  at  large.  He  could  do  no 
harm.  There  were  many  who  were  willing  to  help  him  as  to 
food,  old  clothes,  the  odds  and  ends  of  his  daily  life — at 
least  at  first.  His  figure  after  a  time  became  not  so  much  a 
common-place  as  an  accepted  curiosity,  and  the  replies,  ‘  ‘  Why, 
no,  Henry;  I  ain’t  see  her,”  or  “No,  Henry;  she  ain’t  been 
here  to-day,”  more  customary. 

For  several  years  thereafter  then  he  was  an  odd  figure 
in  the  sun  and  rain,  on  dusty  roads  and  muddy  ones,  encoun¬ 
tered  occasionally  in  strange  and  unexpected  places,  pur¬ 
suing  his  endless  search.  Undernourishment,  after  a  time,  al¬ 
though  the  neighbors  and  those  who  knew  his  history  gladly 
contributed  from  their  store,  affected  his  body ;  for  he  walked 
much  and  ate  little.  The  longer  he  roamed  the  public  high¬ 
way  in  this  manner,  the  deeper  became  his  strange  halluci¬ 
nation;  and  finding  it  harder  and  harder  to  return  from  his 
more  and  more  distant  pilgrimages,  he  finally  began  taking  a 
few  utensils  with  him  from  his  home,  making  a  small  package 
of  them,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  return. 
In  an  old  tin  coffee-pot  of  large  size  he  placed  a  small  tin 
cup,  a  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  some  salt  and  pepper,  and  to 
the  outside  of  it,  by  a  string  forced  through  a  pierced  hole, 
he  fastened  a  plate,  which  could  be  released,  and  which  was 
his  woodland  table.  It  was  no  trouble  for  him  to  secure  the 
little  food  that  he  needed,  and  with  a  strange,  almost  religious 
dignity,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  asking  for  that  much.  By 
degrees  his  hair  became  longer  and  longer,  his  once  black 
hat  became  an  earthen  brown,  and  his  clothes  threadbare 
and  dusty. 

For  all  of  three  years  he  walked,  and  none  knew  how  wide 
were  his  perambulations,  nor  how  he  survived  the  storms  and 
cold.  They  could  not  see  him,  with  homely  rural  understand¬ 
ing  and  forethought,  sheltering  himself  in  hay-cocks,  or  by 
the  sides  of  cattle,  whose  warm  bodies  protected  him  from 
the  cold,  and  whose  dull  understandings  were  not  opposed 
to  his  harmless  presence.  Overhanging  rocks  and  trees  kept 
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him  at  times  from  the  rain,  and  a  friendly  hay-loft  or  corn- 
crib  was  not  above  his  humble  consideration. 

The  involute  progression  of  hallucination  is  strange.  From 
asking  at  doors  and  being  constantly  rebuffed  or  denied,  he 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  although  his  Phoebe  might 
not  be  in  any  of  the  houses  at  the  doors  of  which  he  in¬ 
quired,  she  might  nevertheless  be  within  the  sound  of  his 
voice.  And  so,  from  patient  inquiiy,  he  began  to  call  sad, 
occasional  cries,  that  ever  and  anon  waked  the  quiet  land¬ 
scapes  and  ragged  hill  regions,  and  set  to  echoing  his  thin 
“O-o-o  Phoebe!  O-o-o  Phoebe!”  It  had  a  pathetic,  albeit  in¬ 
sane,  ring,  and  many  a  farmer  or  plowboy  came  to  know  it 
even  from  afar  and  say,  “There  goes  old  Reifsneider.” 

Another  thing  that  puzzled  him  greatly  after  a  time 
and  after  many  hundreds  of  inquiries  was,  when  he  no 
longer  had  any  particular  dooryard  in  view  and  no  special  in¬ 
quiry  to  make,  which  way  to  go.  These  cross-roads,  which 
occasionally  led  in  four  or  even  six  directions,  came  after  a 
time  to  puzzle  him.  But  to  solve  this  knotty  problem,  which 
became  more  and  more  of  a  puzzle,  there  came  to  his  aid 
another  hallucination.  Phoebe’s  spirit  or  some  power  of  the 
air  or  wind  or  nature  would  tell  him.  If  he  stood  at  the  center 
of  the  parting  of  the  ways,  closed  his  eyes,  turned  thrice 
about,  and  called  “O-o-o  Phoebe!”  twice,  and  then  threw 
his  cane  straight  before  him,  that  would  surely  indicate 
which  way  to  go  for  Phoebe,  or  one  of  these  mystic  powers 
would  surely  govern  its  direction  and  fall !  In  whichever 
direction  it  went,  even  though,  as  was  not  infrequently  the 
case,  it  took  him  back  along  the  path  he  had  already  come, 
or  across  fields,  he  was  not  so  far  gone  in  his  mind  but  that  he 
gave  himself  ample  time  to  search  before  he  called  again. 
Also  the  hallucination  seemed  to  persist  that  at  some  time 
he  would  surely  find  her.  There  were  hours  when  his  feet 
were  sore,  and  his  limbs  weary,  when  he  would  stop  in  the 
heat  to  wipe  his  seamed  brow,  or  in  the  cold  to  beat  his  arms. 
Sometimes,  after  throwing  away  his  cane,  and  finding  it  indi¬ 
cating  the  direction  from  which  he  had  just  come,  he  would 
shake  his  head  wearily  and  philosophically,  as  if  contem¬ 
plating  the  unbelievable  or  an  untoward  fate,  and  then 
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start  briskly  off.  His  strange  figure  came  finally  to  be 
known  in  the  farthest  reaches  of  three  or  four  counties. 
Old  Reifsneider  was  a  pathetic  character.  His  fame  was 
wide. 

Near  a  little  town  called  Watersville,  in  Green  County, 
perhaps  four  miles  from  that  minor  center  of  human  activity, 
there  was  a  place  or  precipice  locally  known  as  the  Red 
Cliff,  a  sheer  wall  of  red  sandstone,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet 
high,  which  raised  its  sharp  face  for  half  a  mile  or  more 
above  the  fruitful  cornfields  and  orchards  that  lay  beneath, 
and  which  was  surmounted  by  a  thick  grove  of  trees.  The 
slope  that  slowly  led  up  to  it  from  the  opposite  side  was 
covered  by  a  rank  growth  of  beech,  hickory,  and  ash,  through 
which  threaded  a  number  of  wagon-tracks  crossing  at  various 
angles.  In  fair  weather  it  had  become  old  Reifsneider ’s  habit, 
so  inured  was  he  by  now  to  the  open,  to  make  his  bed  in 
some  such  patch  of  trees  as  this,  to  fry  his  bacon  or  boil  his 
eggs  at  the  foot  of  some  tree  before  laying  himself  down  for 
the  night.  Occasionally,  so  light  and  inconsequential  was  his 
sleep,  he  would  walk  at  night.  More  often,  the  moonlight 
or  some  sudden  wind  stirring  in  the  trees  or  a  reconnoiter- 
ing  animal  arousing  him,  he  would  sit  up  and  think,  or  pursue 
his  quest  in  the  moonlight  or  the  dark,  a  strange,  unnatural, 
half  wild,  half  savage-looking  but  utterly  harmless  creature, 
calling  at  lonely  road  crossings,  staring  at  dark  and  shut¬ 
tered  houses,  and  wondering  where,  where  Phoebe  could 
really  be. 

That  particular  lull  that  comes  in  the  systole-diastole  of 
this  earthly  ball  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  invariably 
aroused  him,  and  though  he  might  not  go  any  farther  he 
would  sit  up  and  contemplate  the  darkness  or  the  stars,  won¬ 
dering.  Sometimes  in  the  strange  processes  of  his  mind  he 
would  fancy  that  he  saw  moving  among  the  trees  the  figure 
of  his  lost  wife,  and  then  he  would  get  up  to  follow,  taking 
his  utensils,  always  on  a  string,  and  his  cane.  If  she  seemed 
to  evade  him  too  easily  he  would  run,  or  plead,  or,  sud¬ 
denly  losing  track  of  the  fancied  figure,  stand  awed  or  dis¬ 
appointed,  grieving  for  the  moment  over  the  almost  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulties  of  his  search. 
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It  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  these  hopeless  peregrinations, 
in  the  dawn  of  a  similar  springtime  to  that  in  which  his 
wife  had  died,  that  he  came  at  last  one  night  to  the  vicinity 
of  this  self-same  patch  that  crowned  the  rise  to  the  Red 
Cliff.  His  far-flung  cane,  used  as  a  divining-rod  at  the  last 
cross-roads,  had  brought  him  hither.  He  had  walked  many, 
many  miles.  It  was  after  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and  he  was 
very  weary.  Long  wandering  and  little  eating  had  left  him 
but  a  shadow  of  his  former  self.  It  was  a  question  now  not 
so  much  of  physical  strength  but  of  spiritual  endurance  which 
kept  him  up.  He  had  scarcely  eaten  this  day,  and  now  ex¬ 
hausted  he  set  himself  down  in  the  dark  to  rest  and  possibly 
to  sleep. 

Curiously  on  this  occasion  a  strange  suggestion  of  the 
presence  of  his  wife  surrounded  him.  It  would  not  be  long 
now,  he  counseled  with  himself,  although  the  long  months 
had  brought  him  nothing,  until  he  should  see  her,  talk  to 
her.  He  fell  asleep  after  a  time,  his  head  on  his  knees.  At 
midnight  the  moon  began  to  rise,  and  at  two  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  his  wakeful  hour,  was  a  large  silver  disk  shining  through 
the  trees  to  the  east.  He  opened  his  eyes  when  the  radiance 
became  strong,  making  a  silver  pattern  at  his  feet  and  light¬ 
ing  the  woods  with  strange  lusters  and  silvery,  shadowy 
forms.  As  usual,  his  old  notion  that  his  wife  must  be  near 
occurred  to  him  on  this  occasion,  and  he  looked  about  him 
with  a  speculative,  anticipatory  eye.  What  was  it  that  moved 
in  the  distant  shadows  along  the  path  by  which  he  had 
entered — a  pale,  flickering  will-o’-the-wisp  that  bobbed  grace¬ 
fully  among  the  trees  and  riveted  his  expectant  gaze  ?  Moon¬ 
light  and  shadows  combined  to  give  it  a  strange  form  and  a 
stranger  reality,  this  fluttering  of  bog-fire  or  dancing  of 
wandering  fire-flies.  Was  it  truly  his  lost  Phoebe?  By  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route  it  passed  about  him,  and  in  his  fevered  state 
he  fancied  that  he  could  see  the  very  eyes  of  her,  not  as  she 
was  when  he  last  saw  her  in  the  black  dress  and  shawl  but 
now  a  strangely  younger  Phoebe,  gayer,  sweeter,  the  one 
whom  he  had  known  years  before  as  a  girl.  Old  Reifsneider 
got  up.  He  had  been  expecting  and  dreaming  of  this  hour 
all  these  years,  and  now  as  he  saw  the  feeble  light  dancing 
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lightly  before  him  he  peered  at  it  questioningly,  one  thin 
hand  in  his  gray  hair. 

Of  a  sudden  there  came  to  him  now  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  the  full  charm  of  her  girlish  figure  as  he  had 
known  it  in  boyhood,  the  pleasing,  sympathetic  smile,  the 
brown  hair,  the  blue  sash  she  had  once  worn  about  her  waist 
at  a  picnic,  her  gay,  graceful  movements.  He  walked  around 
the  base  of  the  tree,  straining  with  his  eyes,  forgetting  for 
once  his  cane  and  utensils,  and  following  eagerly  after.  On 
she  moved  before  him,  a  will-o’-the-wisp  of  the  spring,  a 
little  flame  above  her  head,  and  it  seemed  as  though  among 
the  small  saplings  of  ash  and  beech  and  the  thick  trunks 
of  hickory  and  elm  that  she  signaled  with  a  young,  a  light¬ 
some  hand. 

“0  Phoebe!  Phoebe!”  he  called.  “Have  yuh  really  come? 
Have  yuh  really  answered  me?”  And  hurrying  faster,  he 
fell  once,  scrambling  lamely  to  his  feet,  only  to  see  the  light 
in  the  distance  dancing  illusively  on.  On  and  on  he  hurried 
until  he  was  fairly  running,  brushing  his  ragged  arms  against 
the  trees,  striking  his  hands  and  face  against  impeding 
twigs.  His  hat  was  gone,  his  lungs  were  breathless,  his  reason 
quite  astray,  when  coming  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff  he  saw 
her  below  among  a  silvery  bed  of  apple-trees  now  blooming 
in  the  spring. 

“0  Phoebe!”  he  called.  “0  Phoebe!  Oh,  no,  don’t  leave 
me !  ’  ’  And  feeling  the  lure  of  a  world  where  love  was  young 
and  Phoebe  as  this  vision  presented  her,  a  delightful  epitome 
of  their  quondam  youth,  he  gave  a  gay  cry  of  “Oh,  wait, 
Phoebe!”  and  leaped. 

Some  farmer-boys,  reconnoitering  this  region  of  bounty 
and  prospect  some  few  days  afterward,  found  first  the  tin 
utensils  tied  together  under  the  tree  where  he  had  left  them 
and  then  later  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  pale,  broken,  but  elate, 
a  molded  smile  of  peace  and  delight  upon  his  lips,  his  body. 
His  old  hat  was  discovered  lying  under  some  low-growing 
saplings  the  twigs  of  which  had  held  it  back.  No  one  of  all 
the  simple  population  kney?  how  eagerly  and  joyously  he  had 
found  his  lost  mate. 


ARABESQUE:  THE  MOUSE  1 

A.  E.  Coppard 


In  the  main  street  amongst  tall  establishments  of  mart 
and  worship  was  a  high  narrow  house  pressed  between  a 
coffee  factory  and  a  bootmaker’s.  It  had  four  flights  of  long 
dim  echoing  stairs,  and  at  the  top,  in  a  room  that  was  full 
of  the  smell  of  dried  apples  and  mice,  a  man  in  the  middle 
age  of  life  had  sat  reading  Russian  novels  until  he  thought 
he  was  mad.  Late  was  the  hour,  the  night  outside  black 
and  freezing,  the  pavements  below  empty  and  undistinguish- 
able  when  he  closed  his  book  and  sat  motionless  in  front  of 
the  glowing  but  flameless  fire.  He  felt  he  was  very  tired, 
yet  he  could  not  rest.  He  stared  at  a  picture  on  the  wall 
until  he  wanted  to  cry ;  it  was  a  colour-print  by  Utamaro  of 
a  suckling  child  caressing  its  mother’s  breasts  as  she  sits  in 
front  of  a  blackbound  mirror.  Very  chaste  and  decorative 
it  was,  in  spite  of  its  curious  anatomy.  The  man  gazed,  empty 
of  sight  though  not  of  mind,  until  the  sighing  of  the  gas-jet 
maddened  him.  He  got  up,  put  out  the  light,  and  sat  down 
in  the  darkness  trying  to  compose  his  mind  before  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  fire.  And  he  was  just  about  to  begin  a  con¬ 
versation  with  himself  when  a  mouse  crept  from  a  hole  in 
the  skirting  near  the  fireplace  and  scurried  into  the  fender. 
The  man  had  the  crude  dislike  for  such  sly  nocturnal  things, 
but  this  mouse  was  so  small  and  bright,  its  antics  so  pretty, 
that  he  drew  his  feet  carefully  from  the  fender  and 
sat  watching  it  almost  with  amusement.  The  mouse  moved 
along  the  shadows  of  the  fender,  out  upon  the  hearth,  and 
sat  before  the  glow,  rubbing  its  head,  ears,  and  tiny  belly 
with  its  paws  as  if  it  were  bathing  itself  with  the  warmth, 

1  Reprinted  from  Adam  and  Eve  and  Pinch  Me,  by  permission  of  the 
author  and  by  courtesy  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  authorized  publishers. 
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until,  sharp  and  sudden,  the  fire  sank,  an  ember  fell,  and 
the  mouse  flashed  into  its  hole. 

The  man  reached  forward  to  the  mantelpiece  and  put  his 
hand  upon  a  pocket  lamp.  Turning  on  the  beam,  he  opened 
the  door  of  a  cupboard  beside  the  fireplace.  Upon  one  of  the 
shelves  there  was  a  small  trap  baited  with  cheese,  a  trap 
made  with  a  wire  spring,  one  of  those  that  smashed  down 
to  break  the  back  of  ingenuous  and  unwary  mice. 

“Mean — so  mean,”  he  mused,  “to  appeal  to  the  hunger  of 
any  living  thing  just  in  order  to  destroy  it.” 

He  picked  up  the  empty  trap  as  if  to  throw  it  in  the  fire. 

“I  suppose  I  had  better  leave  it  though— the  place  swarms 
with  them.”  He  still  hesitated.  “I  hope  that  little  beastie 
won’t  go  and  do  anything  foolish.”  He  put  the  trap  back 
quite  carefully,  closed  the  door  of  the  cupboard,  sat  down 
again  and  extinguished  the  lamp. 

Was  there  anyone  else  in  the  world  so  squeamish  and  fool¬ 
ish  about  such  things !  Even  his  mother,  mother  so  bright 
and  beautiful,  even  she  had  laughed  at  his  childish  horrors. 
He  recalled  how  once  in  his  childhood,  not  long  after  his  sister 
Yosine  was  born,  a  friendly  neighbour  had  sent  him  home 
with  a  bundle  of  dead  larks  tied  by  the  feet  “for  supper.” 
The  pitiful  inanimity  of  the  birds  had  brought  a  gush  of 
tears ;  he  had  run  weeping  home  and  into  the  kitchen,  and 
there  he  had  found  the  strange  thing  doing.  It  was  dusk; 
mother  was  kneeling  before  the  fire.  He  dropped  the  larks. 

‘  ‘  Mother  !  ”  he  exclaimed  softly. 

She  looked  at  his  tearful  face. 

‘  ‘  What ’s  the  matter,  Filip  ?  ’  ’  she  asked,  smiling  too  at  his 
astonishment. 

“Mother!”  What  are  you  doing?” 

Her  bodice  was  open  and  she  was  squeezing  her  breasts ; 
long  thin  streams  of  milk  spurted  into  the  fire  with  a  plung¬ 
ing  noise. 

“Weaning  your  little  sister,”  laughed  mother.  She  took 
his  inquisitive  face  and  pressed  it  against  the  delicate  warmth 
of  her  bosom,  and  he  forgot  the  dead  birds  behind  him. 

“Let  me  do  it,  mother,”  he  cried,  and  doing  so  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  throb  of  the  heart  in  his  mother’s  breast.  Won- 
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derful  it  was  for  him  to  experience  it,  although  she  could 
not  explain  it  to  him. 

“Why  does  it  do  that?” 

“If  it  did  not  beat,  little  son,  I  should  die  and  the  Holy 
Father  would  take  me  from  you.” 

“God?” 

She  nodded.  He  put  his  hand  upon  his  own  breast.  “Oh, 
feel  it,  Mother !  ”  he  cried.  Mother  unbuttoned  his  little  coat 
and  felt  the  gentle  tick  tick  with  her  warm  palm. 

“Beautiful!”  she  said. 

“Is  it  a  good  one?” 

She  kissed  his  smiling  lips.  “It  is  good  if  it  beats  truly. 
Let  it  always  beat  truly,  Filip;  let  it  always  beat  truly.” 

There  was  the  echo  of  a  sigh  in  her  voice,  and  he  had 
divined  some  grief,  for  he  was  very  wise.  He  kissed  her 
bosom  in  his  tiny  ecstasy  and  whispered  soothingly:  “Little 
mother!  little  mother!”  In  such  joys  he  forgot  his  horror  of 
the  dead  larks;  indeed  he  helped  mother  to  pluck  them  and 
spit  them  for  supper. 

It  was  a  black  day  that  succeeded,  and  full  of  tragedy 
for  the  child.  A  great  bay  horse  with  a  tawny  mane  had 
knocked  down  his  mother  in  the  lane,  and  a  heavy  cart  had 
passed  over  her,  crushing  both  her  hands.  She  was  borne  away 
moaning  with  anguish  to  the  surgeon  who  cut  off  the  two 
hands.  She  died  in  the  night.  For  years  the  child’s  dreams 
were  filled  with  the  horror  of  the  stumps  of  arms,  bleeding 
unendingly.  Yet  he  had  never  seen  them,  for  he  was  sleep¬ 
ing  when  she  died. 

While  this  old  woe  was  come  vividly  before  him  he  again 
became  aware  of  the  mouse.  His  nerves  stretched  upon  him  in 
repulsion,  but  he  soon  relaxed  to  a  tolerant  interest,  for  it  was 
really  a  most  engaging  little  mouse.  It  moved  with  curious  stac¬ 
cato  scurries,  stopping  to  rub  its  head  or  flicker  with  its  ears ; 
they  seemed  almost  transparent  ears.  It  spied  a  red  cinder  and 
skipped  innocently  up  to  it  .  .  .  sniffing  .  .  .  sniffing  .  .  . 
until  it  jumped  back  scorched.  It  would  crouch  as  a  cat  does, 
blinking  in  the  warmth,  or  scamper  madly  as  if  dancing,  and 
then  roll  upon  its  side  rubbing  its  head  with  those  pliant  paws. 
The  melancholy  man  watched  it  until  it  came  at  last  to  rest  and 
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squatted  meditatively  upon  its  haunches,  hunched  up,  looking 
curiously  wise,  a  pennyworth  of  philosophy;  then  once  more 
the  coals  sank  with  a  rattle  and  again  the  mouse  was  gone. 

The  man  sat  on  before  the  fire  and  his  mind  filled  again 
with  unaccountable  sadness.  He  had  grown  into  manhood 
with  a  burning  generosity  of  spirit  and  rifts  of  rebellion  in 
him  that  proved  too  exacting  for  his  fellows  and  seemed 
mere  wantonness  to  men  of  casual  rectitudes.  “  Justice  and 
Sin,”  he  would  cry,  “Property  and  Virtue — incompatibili¬ 
ties!  There  can  be  no  sin  in  a  world  of  justice,  no  property 
in  a  world  of  virtue!”  With  an  engaging  extravagance  and 
a  certain  clear-eyed  honesty  of  mind  he  had  put  his  two 
and  two  together  and  seemed  then  to  rejoice,  as  in  some 
topsy-turvy  dream,  in  having  rendered  unto  Cassar,  as  you 
might  say,  the  things  that  were  due  to  Napoleon!  But  this 
kind  of  thing  could  not  pass  unexpiated  in  a  world  of  men 
having  an  infinite  regard  for  Property  and  a  pride  in  their 
traditions  of  Virtue  and  Justice.  They  could  indeed  forgive 
him  his  sins,  but  they  could  not  forgive  him  his  compas¬ 
sions.  So  he  had  to  go  seek  for  more  melodious-minded  men 
and  fair  unambiguous  women.  But  rebuffs  can  deal  more 
deadly  blows  than  daggers;  he  became  timid — a  timidity 
not  of  fear  but  of  pride — and  grew  with  the  years  into 
misanthropy,  susceptible  to  trivial  griefs  and  despairs,  a 
vessel  of  emotion  that  emptied  as  easily  as  it  filled,  until 
he  came  at  last  to  know  that  his  griefs  were  half  deliberate, 
his  despairs  half  unreal,  and  to  live  but  for  beauty — which 
is  tranquillity — to  put  her  wooing  hand  upon  him. 

Now,  while  the  mouse  hunts  in  the  cupboard,  one  fair 
recollection  stirs  in  the  man’s  mind — of  Cassia  and  the  har¬ 
mony  of  their  only  meeting,  Cassia  who  had  such  rich  red 
hair,  and  eyes,  yes,  her  eyes  were  full  of  starry  inquiry  like 
the  eyes  of  mice.  It  was  so  long  ago  that  he  had  forgotten 
how  he  came  to  be  in  it,  that  unaccustomed  orbit  of  vain  vivid 
things — a  village  festival,  all  oranges  and  houp-la.  He  could 
not  remember  how  he  came  to  be  there,  but  at  night,  in  the 
court  hall,  he  had  danced  with  Cassia — fair  and  unambigu¬ 
ous  indeed ! — who  had  come  like  the  wind  from  among  the 
roses  and  swept  into  his  heart. 
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“It  is  easy  to  guess,”  he  had  said  to  her,  “what  you  like 
most  in  the  world.” 

She  laughed.  “To  dance?  Yes,  and  you  .  . 

“To  find  a  friend.” 

“I  know,  I  know,”  she  cried,  caressing  him  with  recog¬ 
nitions.  “Ah,  at  times  I  quite  love  my  friends — until  I  begin 
to  wonder  how  much  they  hate  me!” 

He  had  loved  at  once  that  cool  pale  face,  the  abundance 
of  her  strange  hair  as  light  as  the  autumn’s  clustered  bronze, 
her  lilac  dress  and  all  the  sweetness  about  her  like  a  bush 
of  lilies.  How  they  had  laughed  at  the  two  old  peasants 
whom  they  had  overheard  gabbling  of  trifles  like  sickness  and 
appetite ! 

“There’s  a  lot  of  nature  in  a  parsnip,”  said  one,  a  fat 
person  of  the  kind  that  swells  grossly  when  stung  by  a  bee, 
“a  lot  of  nature  when  it’s  young,  but  when  it’s  old  it’s  like 
everything  else.” 

“True  it  is.” 

“And  I’m  very  fond  of  vegetables,  yes,  and  I’m  very  fond 
of  bread.” 

“Come  out  with  me,”  whispered  Cassia  to  Filip,  and  they 
walked  out  in  the  blackness  of  midnight  into  what  must  have 
been  a  garden. 

“Cool  it  is  here,”  she  said,  “and  quiet,  but  too  dark  even 
to  see  your  face — can  you  see  mine  ?  ’  ’ 

“The  moon  will  not  rise  until  after  dawn,”  said  he,  “it 
will  be  white  in  the  sky  when  the  starlings  whistle  in  your 
chimney.” 

They  walked  silently  and  warily  about  until  they  felt  the 
chill  of  the  air.  A  dull  echo  of  the  music  came  to  them  through 
the  walls,  then  stopped,  and  they  heard  the  bark  of  a  fox  away 
in  the  woods. 

“You  are  cold,”  he  whispered,  touching  her  bare  neck 
with  timid  fingers.  “Quite,  quite  cold,”  drawing  his  hand 
tenderly  over  the  curves  of  her  chin  and  face.  “Let  us  go 
in,”  he  said,  moving  with  discretion  from  the  rapture  he 
desired.  “We  will  come  out  again,”  said  Cassia. 

But  within  the  room  the  ball  was  just  at  an  end,  the  mu¬ 
sicians  were  packing  up  their  instruments  and  the  dancers 
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were  flocking  out  and  homewards,  or  to  the  buffet  which  was 
on  a  platform  at  one  end  of  the  room.  The  two  old  peasants 
were  there,  munching  hugely. 

“I  tell  you,”  said  one  of  them,  “there’s  nothing  in  the 
world  for  it  but  the  grease  of  an  owl’s  liver.  That’s  it,  that’s 
it !  Take  something  on  your  stomach  now,  just  to  offset  the 
chill  of  the  dawn !  ’  ’ 

Filip  and  Cassia  were  beside  them,  but  there  were  so 
many  people  crowding  the  platform  that  Filip  had  to  jump 
down.  He  stood  then  looking  up  adoringly  at  Cassia,  who 
had  pulled  a  purple  cloak  around  her. 

“For  Filip,  Filip,  Filip,”  she  said,  pushing  the  last  bite 
of  her  sandwich  into  his  mouth,  and  pressing  upon  him  her 
glass  of  Loupiac.  Quickly  he  drank  it  with  a  great  gesture, 
and,  flinging  the  glass  to  the  wall,  took  Cassia  into  his  arms, 
shouting:  “I’ll  carry  you  home,  the  whole  way  home,  yes, 
I’ll  carry  you!” 

“Put  me  down!”  she  cried,  beating  his  head  and  pulling 
his  ear,  as  they  passed  among  the  departing  dancers.  “Put 
me  down,  you  wild  thing!”  .  ,r  ,  x,  . 

Dark,  dark  was  the  lane  outside,  and  the  night  an  obsidian 
net,  into  which  he  walked  carrying  the  girl.  But  her  arms 
were  looped  around  him ;  she  discovered  paths  for  him,  cling¬ 
ing  more  tightly  as  he  staggered  against  a  wall,  stumbled 
upon  a  gulley,  or  when  her  sweet  hair  was  caught  in  the  boughs 
of  a  little  lime  tree. 

“Do  not  loose  me,  Filip,  will  you?  Do  not  loose  me,” 
Cassia  said,  putting  her  lips  against  his  temple. 

His  brain  seemed  bursting,  his  heart  rocked  within  him, 
but  he  adored  the  rich  grace  of  her  limbs  against  his  breast. 
“Here  it  is,”  she  murmured,  and  he  carried  her  into  a  path 
that  led  to  her  home  in  a  little  lawned  garden  where  the  smell 
of  ripe  apples  upon  the  branches  and  the  heavy  lustre  of 
roses  stole  upon  the  air.  Roses  and  apples !  Roses  and  apples ! 
He  carried  her  right  into  the  porch  before  she  slid  down 
and  stood  close  to  him  with  her  hands  still  upon  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  He  could  breathe  happily  at  the  release,  standing 
silent  and  looking  round  at  the  sky  sprayed  with  wondrous 
stars  but  without  a  moon. 
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“You  are  stronger  than  I  thought  you,  stronger  than  you 
look;  you  are  really  very  strong,”  she  whispered,  nodding 
her  head  to  him.  Opening  the  buttons  of  his  coat,  she  put  her 
palm  against  his  breast. 

“Oh,  how  your  heart  does  beat!  Does  it  beat  truly — 
and  for  whom?” 

He  had  seized  her  wrists  in  a  little  fury  of  love,  crying: 
“Little  mother,  little  mother!” 

“What  are  you  saying?”  asked  the  girl;  but  before  he 
could  continue  there  came  a  footstep  sounding  behind  the 
door,  and  the  clack  of  a  bolt.  .  .  . 

What  was  that?  Was  that  really  a  bolt  or  was  it  .  .  .  was 
it  .  .  .  the  snap  of  the  trap  ?  The  man  sat  up  in  his  room 
intently  listening,  with  nerves  quivering  again,  waiting  for 
the  trap  to  kill  the  little  philosopher.  When  he  felt  it  was  all 
over  he  reached  guardedly  in  the  darkness  for  the  lantern, 
turned  on  the  beam,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  cupboard. 
Focussing  the  light  upon  the  trap,  he  was  amazed  to  see  the 
mouse  sitting  on  its  haunches  before  it,  uncaught.  Its  head 
was  bowed,  but  its  bead-like  eyes  were  full  of  brightness,  and 
it  sat  blinking,  it  did  not  flee. 

“Shoosh!”  said  the  man,  but  the  mouse  did  not  move. 
“Why  doesn’t  it  go?  Shoosh!”  he  said  again,  and  suddenly 
the  reason  of  the  mouse’s  strange  behavior  was  made  clear. 
The  trap  had  not  caught  it  completely,  but  it  had  broken 
off  both  its  forefeet,  and  the  thing  crouched  there  holding 
out  its  two  bleeding  stumps  humanly,  too  stricken  to  stir. 

Horror  flooded  the  man,  and  conquering  his  repugnance 
he  plucked  the  mouse  up  quickly  by  the  neck.  Immediately 
the  little  thing  fastened  its  teeth  in  his  finger ;  the  touch 
was  no  more  than  the  slight  prick  of  a  pin.  The  man’s  impulse 
then  exhausted  itself.  What  should  he  do  with  it  ?  He  put  his 
hand  behind  him,  he  dared  not  look,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  except  to  kill  it  at  once,  quickly,  quickly.  Oh, 
how  should  he  do  it?  He  bent  towards  the  fire  as  if  to  drop 
the  mouse  into  its  quenching  glow;  but  he  paused  and  shud¬ 
dered,  he  would  hear  its  cries,  he  would  have  to  listen.  Should 
he  crush  it  with  finger  and  thumb  ?  A  glance  towards  the 
window  decided  him.  He  opened  the  sash  with  one  hand  and 
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flung  the  wounded  mouse  far  into  the  dark  street.  Closing 
the  window  with  a  crash,  he  sank  into  a  chair,  limp  with  pity 
too  deep  for  tears. 

So  he  sat  for  two  minutes,  five  minutes,  ten  minutes.  Anx¬ 
iety  and  shame  filled  him  with  heat.  He  opened  the  window 
again,  and  the  freezing  air  poured  in  and  cooled  him.  Seiz¬ 
ing  his  lantern,  he  ran  down  the  echoing  stairs,  into  the  dark 
empty  street,  searching  long  and  vainly  for  the  little  philos¬ 
opher  until  he  had  to  desist  and  return  to  his  room,  shiver¬ 
ing,  frozen  to  his  very  bones. 

When  he  had  recovered  some  warmth  he  took  the  trap 
from  its  shelf.  The  two  feet  dropped  into  his  hand;  he  cast 
them  into  the  fire.  Then  he  once  more  set  the  trap  and  put  it 
back  carefully  into  the  cupboard. 
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Bing  Lardner 

I  got  another  barber  that  comes  over  from  Carterville 
and  helps  me  out  Saturdays,  but  the  rest  of  the  time  I  can 
get  along  all  right  alone.  You  can  see  for  yourself  that  this 
ain’t  no  New  York  City  and  besides  that,  the  most  of  the 
boys  works  all  day  and  don’t  have  no  leisure  to  drop  in  here 
and  get  themselves  prettied  up. 

You’re  a  newcomer,  ain’t  you?  I  thought  I  hadn’t  seen 
you  round  before.  I  hope  you  like  it  good  enough  to  stay. 
As  I  say,  we  ain’t  no  New  York  City  or  Chicago,  but  we 
have  pretty  good  times.  Not  as  good,  though,  since  Jim 
Kendall  got  killed.  When  he  was  alive,  him  and  Hod  Meyers 
used  to  keep  this  town  in  an  uproar.  I  bet  they  was  more 
laughin’  done  here  than  any  town  its  size  in  America. 

Jim  was  comical,  and  Hod  was  pretty  near  a  match  for 
him.  Since  Jim’s  gong^Hod  tries  to  hold  his  end  up  just 
the  same  as  ever,  but  it’s  tough  goin’  when  you  ain’t  got 
nobody  to  kind  of  work  with. 

They  used  to  be  plenty  fun  in  here  Saturdays.  This  place 
is  jam-packed  Saturdays,  from  four  o’clock  on.  Jim  and  Hod 
would  show  up  right  after  their  supper  round  six  o’clock. 
Jim  would  set  himself  down  in  that  big  chair,  nearest  the  blue 
spittoon.  Whoever  had  been  settin’  in  that  chair,  why  they’d 
get  up  when  Jim  come  in  and  give  it  to  him. 

You’d  of  thought  it  was  a  reserved  seat  like  they  have 
sometimes  in  a  theayter.  Hod  would  generally  always  stand 
or  walk  up  and  down  or  some  Saturdays,  of  course,  he’d  be 
settin’  in  this  chair  part  of  the  time,  gettin’  a  haircut. 

1  Reprinted  from  The  Love  Nest  and  Other  Stories,  by  Ring  Lardner, 
copyright,  1926,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  with  permission  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 
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Well,  Jim  would  set  there  a  w’ile  without  openin’  his 
mouth  only  to  spit,  and  then  finally  he’d  say  to  me,  “Whitey,” 
— my  right  name,  that  is,  my  right  first  name,  is  Dick,  but 
everybody  round  here  calls  me  Whitey — Jim  would  say, 
“Whitey,  your  nose  looks  like  a  rosebud  tonight.  You  must 
of  been  drinkin’  some  of  your  aw  de  cologne.” 

So  I’d  say,  “No,  Jim,  but  you  look  like  you’d  been  drinkin’ 
somethin’  of  that  kind  or  somethin’  worse.” 

Jim  would  have  to  laugh  at  that,  but  then  he’d  speak  up 
and  say,  “No,  I  ain’t  had  nothin’  to  drink,  but  that  ain’t 
sayin’  I  wouldn’t  like  somethin’.  I  wouldn’t  even  mind  if  it 
was  wood  alcohol.” 

Then  Hod  Meyers  would  say,  “Neither  would  your  wife.” 
That  would  set  everybody  to  laughin’  because  Jim  and  his 
wife  wasn’t  on  very  good  terms.  She’d  of  divorced  him  only 
they  wasn’t  no  chance  to  get  alimony  and  she  didn’t  have  no 
way  to  take  care  of  herself  and  the  kids.  She  couldn’t  never 
understand  Jim.  He  was  kind  of  rough,  but  a  good  fella  at 
heart. 

Him  and  Hod  had  all  kinds  of  sport  with  Milt  Sheppard. 
I  don’t  suppose  you’ve  seen  Milt.  Well,  he  got  an  Adam’s 
apple  that  looks  more  like  a  mushmelon.  So  I’d  be  shavin’ 
Milt  and  when  I’d  start  to  shave  down  here  on  his  neck,  Hod 
would  holler,  “Hey,  Whitey,  wait  a  minute!  Before  you  cut 
into  it,  let’s  make  up  a  pool  and  see  who  can  guess  closest  to 
the  number  of  seeds.” 

And  Jim  would  say,  “If  Milt  hadn’t  of  been  so  hoggish, 
he’d  of  ordered  a  half  a  cantaloupe  instead  of  a  whole  one 
and  it  might  not  of  stuck  in  his  throat.” 

All  the  boys  would  roar  at  this  and  Milt  himself  would 
force  a  smile,  though  the  joke  was  on  him.  Jim  certainly 
was  a  card ! 

There’s  his  shavin’  mug,  setting  on  the  shelf,  right  next 
to  Charley  Vail’s.  “Charles  M.  Vail.”  That’s  the  druggist. 
He  comes  in  regular  for  his  shave,  three  times  a  week.  And 
Jim’s  is  the  cup  next  to  Charley’s.  “James  H.  Kendall.”  Jim 
won’t  need  no  shavin’  mug  no  more,  but  I’ll  leave  it  there 
just  the  same  for  old  time’s  sake.  Jim  certainly  was  a  char¬ 
acter  ! 
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Years  ago,  Jim  used  to  travel  for  a  canned  goods  con¬ 
cern  over  in  Carterville.  They  sold  canned  goods.  Jim  had 
the  whole  northern  half  of  the  State  and  was  on  the  road 
five  days  out  of  every  week.  He’d  drop  in  here  Saturdays 
and  tell  his  experiences  for  that  week.  It  was  rich. 

I  guess  he  paid  more  attention  to  playin’  jokes  than  makin’ 
sales.  Finally  the  concern  let  him  out  and  he  come  right 
home  here  and  told  everybody  he’d  been  fired  instead  of 
sayin’  he’d  resigned  like  most  fellas  would  of. 

It  was  a  Saturday  and  the  shop  was  full  and  Jim  got  up 
out  of  that  chair  and  says,  “Gentlemen,  I  got  an  important 
announcement  to  make.  I  been  fired  from  my  job.’’ 

Well,  they  asked  him  if  he  was  in  earnest  and  he  said  he 
was  and  nobody  could  think  of  nothin’  to  say  till  Jim  finally 
broke  the  ice  himself.  He  says,  “I  been  sellin’  canned  goods 
and  now  I’m  canned  goods  myself.” 

You  see,  the  concern  he’d  been  workin’  for  was  a  factory 
that  made  canned  goods.  Over  in  Carterville.  And  now  Jim 
said  he  was  canned  himself.  He  was  certainly  a  card ! 

Jim  had  a  great  trick  that  he  used  to  play  w’ile  he  was 
travelin’.  For  instance,  he’d  be  ridin’  on  a  train  and  they’d 
come  to  some  little  town  like,  well,  like,  well,  like,  we’ll  say, 
like  Benton.  Jim  would  look  out  the  train  window  and  read 
the  signs  on  the  stores. 

For  instance,  they ’d  be  a  sign,  1 ‘  Henry  Smith,  Dry  Goods.  ’  ’ 
Well,  Jim  would  write  down  the  name  and  the  name  of  the 
town  and  when  he  got  to  wherever  he  was  goin’  he’d  mail 
back  a  postal  card  to  Henry  Smith  at  Benton  and  not  sign 
no  name  to  it,  but  he’d  write  on  the  card,  well,  somethin’ 
like  “Ask  your  wife  about  that  book  agent  that  spent  the 
afternoon  last  week,”  or  “Ask  your  Missus  who  kept  her  from 
gettin’  lonesome  the  last  time  you  was  in  Carterville.”  And 
he’d  sign  the  card,  “A  Friend.” 

Of  course,  he  never  knew  what  really  come  of  none  of 
these  jokes,  but  he  could  picture  what  probably  happened 
and  that  was  enough. 

Jim  didn’t  work  very  steady  after  he  lost  his  position  with 
the  Carterville  people.  What  he  did  earn,  doin’  odd  jobs 
round  town,  why  he  spent  pretty  near  all  of  it  on  gin,  and 
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Ins  family  might  of  starved  if  the  stores  hadn’t  of  carried 
them  along.  Jim’s  wife  tried  her  hand  at  dressmaking  but 
they  ain’t  nobody  goin’  to  get  rich  makin’  dresses  in  this 
town. 

As  I  say,  she’d  of  divorced  Jim,  only  she  seen  that  she 
couldn’t  support  herself  and  the  kids  and  she  was  always 
hopin  that  some  day  Jim  would  cut  out  his  habits  and 
give  her  more  than  two  or  three  dollars  a  week. 

They  was  a  time  when  she  would  go  to  whoever  he  was 
workin’  for  and  ask  them  to  give  her  his  wages,  but  after 
she  done  this  once  or  twice,  he  beat  her  to  it  by  borrowin’ 
most  of  his  pay  in  advance.  He  told  it  all  round  town,  how 
he  had  outfoxed  his  Missus.  He  certainly  was  a  caution! 

But  he  wasn  t  satisfied  with  just  outwittin’  her.  He  was 
sore  the  way  she  had  acted,  tryin’  to  grab  off  his  pay.  And 
he  made  up  his  mind  he’d  get  even.  Well,  he  waited  till 
Evans’s  Circus  was  advertised  to  come  to  town.  Then  he 
told  his  wife  and  two  kiddies  that  he  was  goin’  to  take  them 
to  the  circus.  The  day  of  the  circus,  he  told  them  he  would 
get  the  tickets  and  meet  them  outside  the  entrance  to  the 
tent. 

Well,  he  didn’t  have  no  intentions  of  bein’  there  or  buyin' 
tickets  or  nothin’.  He  got  full  of  gin  and  laid  round  Wright’s 
poolroom  all  day.  His  wife  and  the  kids  waited  and  waited 
and  of  course  he  didn’t  show  up.  His  wife  didn’t  have  a 
dime  with  her,  or  nowhere  else,  I  guess.  So  she  finally  had 
to  tell  the  kids  it  was  all  off  and  they  cried  like  they  wasn’t 
never  goin’  to  stop. 

Well,  it  seems,  w’ile  they  was  cryin’,  Doc  Stair  come 
along  and  he  asked  what  was  the  matter,  but  Mrs.  Kendall 
was  stubborn  and  wouldn’t  tell  him,  but  the  kids  told  him 
and  he  insisted  on  takin’  them  and  their  mother  in  the 
show.  Jim  found  this  out  afterwards  and  it  was  one  reason 
why  he  had  it  in  for  Doc  Stair. 

Doc  Stair  come  here  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  He’s  a 
mighty  handsome  young  fella  and  his  clothes  always  look 
like  he  has  them  made  to  order.  He  goes  to  Detroit  two  or 
three  times  a  year  and  w’ile  he’s  there  must  have  a  tailor 
take  his  measure  and  then  make  him  a  suit  to  order.  They 
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cost  pretty  near  twice  as  much,  but  they  fit  a  whole  lot  better 
than  if  you  just  bought  them  in  a  store. 

For  a  w’ile  everybody  was  wonderin’  why  a  young  doctor 
like  Doc  Stair  should  come  to  a  town  like  this  where  we 
already  got  old  Doc  Gamble  and  Doc  Foote  that  s  both 
been  here  for  years  and  all  the  practice  in  town  was  always 
divided  between  the  two  of  them. 

Then  they  was  a  story  got  round  that  Doc  Stair’s  gal  had 
throwed  him  over,  a  gal  up  in  the  Northern  Peninsula  some¬ 
where,  and  the  reason  he  come  here  was  to  hide  himself 
away  and  forget  it.  He  said  himself  that  he  thought  they 
wasn’t  nothin’  like  general  practice  in  a  place  like  ours  to 
fit  a  man  to  be  a  good  all  round  doctor.  And  that’s  why  he’d 
came. 

Anyways,  it  wasn’t  long  before  he  was  makin’  enough  to 
live  on,  though  they  tell  me  that  he  never  dunned  nobody 
for  what  they  owed  him,  and  the  folks  here  certainly  has 
got  the  owin’  habit,  even  in  my  business.  If  I  had  all 
that  was  cornin’  to  me  for  just  shaves  alone,  I  could  go 
to  Carterville  and  put  up  at  the  Mercer  for  a  week  and 
see  a  different  picture  every  night.  For  instance,  they’s  old 
George  Purdy — but  I  guess  I  shouldn’t  ought  to  be 
gossipin’. 

Well,  last  year,  our  coroner  died,  died  of  the  flu.  Ken 
Beatty,  that  was  his  name.  He  was  the  coroner.  So  they 
had  to  choose  another  man  to  be  coroner  in  his  place  and 
they  picked  Doc  Stair.  He  laughed  at  first  and  said  he  didn’t 
want  it,  but  they  made  him  take  it.  It  ain’t  no  job  that  any¬ 
body  would  fight  for  and  what  a  man  makes  out  of  it  in  a 
year  would  just  about  buy  seeds  for  their  garden.  Doc’s  the 
kind,  though,  that  can’t  say  no  to  nothin’  if  you  keep  at  him 
long  enough. 

But  I  was  goin’  to  tell  you  about  a  poor  boy  we  got  here 
in  town — Paul  Dickson.  He  fell  out  of  a  tree  when  he  was 
about  ten  years  old.  Lit  on  his  head  and  it  done  somethin’ 
to  him  and  he  ain’t  never  been  right.  No  harm  in  him,  but 
just  silly.  Jim  Kendall  used  to  call  him  cuckoo ;  that’s  a  name 
Jim  had  for  anybody  that  was  off  their  head,  only  he  called 
people’s  head  their  bean.  That  was  another  of  his  gags,  callin’ 
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head  bean  and  callin’  crazy  people  cuckoo.  Only  poor  Paul 
ain’t  crazy,  but  just  silly. 

^ can  imagine  that  Jim  used  to  have  all  kinds  of  fun 
with  Paul.  He ’d  send  him  to  the  White  Front  Garage  for 
a  left-handed  monkey  wrench.  Of  course  they  ain’t  no  such 
thing  as  a  left-handed  monkey  wrench. 

And  once  we  had  a  kind  of  a  fair  here  and  they  was  a 
baseball  game  between  the  fats  and  the  leans  and  before 
the  game  started  Jim  called  Paul  over  and  sent  him  way 
down  to  Schrader’s  hardware  store  to  get  a  key  for  the 
pitcher’s  box. 

They  wasn’t  nothin’  in  the  way  of  gags  that  Jim  couldn’t 
think  up,  when  he  put  his  mind  to  it. 

Poor  Paul  was  always  kind  of  suspicious  of  people,  maybe 
on  account  of  how  Jim  had  kept  foolin’  him.  Paul  wouldn’t 
have  much  to  do  with  anybody  only  his  own  mother  and 
Doc  Stair  and  a  girl  here  in  town  named  Julie  Gregg.  That 
is,  she  ain’t  a  girl  no  more,  but  pretty  near  thirty  or  over. 

When  Doc  first  come  to  town,  Paul  seemed  to  feel  like 
here  was  a  real  friend  and  he  hung  round  Doc’s  office  most 
of  the  w’ile;  the  only  time  he  wasn’t  there  was  when  he’d 
go  home  to  eat  or  sleep  or  when  he  seen  Julie  Gregg  doin’ 
her  shoppin’. 

When  he  looked  out  Doc’s  window  and  seen  her,  he’d 
run  downstairs  and  join  her  and  tag  along  with  her  to  the 
different  stores.  The  poor  boy  was  crazy  about  Julie  and 
she  always  treated  him  mighty  nice  and  made  him  feel  like 
he  was  welcome,  though  of  course  it  wasn’t  nothin’  but  pity 
on  her  side. 

Doc  done  all  he  could  to  improve  Paul’s  mind  and  he  told 
me  once  that  he  really  thought  the  boy  was  getting  better, 
that  they  was  times  when  he  was  as  bright  and  sensible  as 
anybody  else. 

But  I  was  goin’  to  tell  you  about  Julie  Gregg.  Old  man 
Gregg  was  in  the  lumber  business,  but  got  to  drinkin’  and 
lost  the  most  of  his  money  and  when  he  died,  he  didn’t  leave 
nothin’  but  the  house  and  just  enough  insurance  for  the 
girl  to  skimp  along  on. 

Her  mother  was  a  kind  of  a  half  invalid  and  didn’t  hardly 
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ever  leave  the  house.  Julie  wanted  to  sell  the  place  and 
move  somewheres  else  after  the  old  man  died,  but  the  mother 
said  she  was  born  here  and  would  die  here.  It  was  tough  on 
Julie  as  the  young  people  round  this  town — well,  she’s  too 
good  for  them. 

She’d  been  away  to  school  and  Chicago  and  New  York 
and  different  places  and  they  ain’t  no  subject  she  can’t  talk 
on,  where  you  take  the  rest  of  the  young  folks  here  and 
you  mention  anything  to  them  outside  of  Gloria  Swanson 
or  Tommy  Meighan  and  they  think  you’re  delirious.  Did 
you  see  Gloria  in  Wages  of  Virtue?  You  missed  somethin’! 

Well,  Doc  Stair  hadn’t  been  here  more  than  a  week  when 
he  come  in  one  day  to  get  shaved  and  I  recognized  who  he 
was,  as  he  had  been  pointed  out  to  me,  so  I  told  him  about 
my  old  lady.  She’s  been  ailin’  for  a  couple  years  and  either 
Doc  Gamble  or  Doc  Foote,  neither  one,  seemed  to  be  helpin’ 
her.  So  he  said  he  would  come  out  and  see  her,  but  if  she 
was  able  to  get  out  herself,  it  would  be  better  to  bring  her 
to  his  office  where  he  could  make  a  completer  examination. 

So  I  took  her  to  his  office  and  w’ile  I  was  waitin’ 
for  her  in  the  reception  room,  in  come  Julie  Gregg.  When 
somebody  comes  in  Doc  Stair’s  office,  they’s  a  bell  that 
rings  in  his  inside  office  so  as  he  can  tell  they’s  somebody  to 
see  him. 

So  he  left  my  old  lady  inside  and  come  out  to  the  front 
office  and  that’s  the  first  time  him  and  Julie  met  and  I 
guess  it  was  what  they  call  love  at  first  sight.  But  it  wasn’t 
fifty-fifty.  This  young  fella  was  the  slickest  lookin  ’  fella 
she’d  ever  seen  in  this  town  and  she  went  wild  over  him. 
To  him  she  was  just  a  young  lady  that  wanted  to  see  the 
doctor. 

She’d  came  on  about  the  same  business  I  had.  Her  mother 
had  been  doctorin’  for  years  with  Doc  Gamble  and  Doc 
Foote  and  without  no  results.  So  she’d  heard  they  was  a 
new  doc  in  town  and  decided  to  give  him  a  try.  He  promised 
to  call  and  see  her  mother  that  same  day. 

I  said  a  minute  ago  that  it  was  love  at  first  sight  on  her 
part.  I’m  not  only  judgin’  by  how  she  acted  afterwards  but 
how  she  looked  at  him  that  first  day  in  his  office.  I  ain’t  no 
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mind  reader,  but  it  was  wrote  all  over  her  face  that  she 
was  gone. 

Now  Jim  Kendall,  besides  bein’  a  jokesmith  and  a  pretty 
good  drinker,  well,  Jim  was  quite  a  lady-killer.  I  guess  he 
run  pretty  wild  durin’  the  time  he  was  on  the  road  for  them 
Carterville  people,  and  besides  that,  he’d  had  a  couple  little 
affairs  of  the  heart  right  here  in  town.  As  I  say,  his  wife 
could  have  divorced  him,  only  she  couldn’t. 

But  Jim  was  like  the  majority  of  men,  and  women,  too,  I 
guess.  He  wanted  what  he  couldn’t  get.  He  wanted  Julie 
Gregg  and  worked  his  head  off  tryin’  to  land  her.  Only  he’d 
of  said  bean  instead  of  head. 

Well,  Jim’s  habits  and  his  jokes  didn’t  appeal  to  Julie 
and  of  course  he  was  a  married  man,  so  he  didn’t  have  no 
more  chance  than,  well,  than  a  rabbit.  That’s  an  expression 
of  Jim’s  himself.  When  somebody  didn’t  have  no  chance  to 
get  elected  or  somethin’,  Jim  would  always  say  they  didn’t 
have  no  more  chance  than  a  rabbit. 

He  didn’t  make  no  bones  about  how  he  felt.  Right  in  here, 
more  than  once,  in  front  of  the  whole  crowd,  he  said  he  was 
stuck  on  Julie  and  anybody  that  could  get  her  for  him  was 
welcome  to  his  house  and  his  wife  and  kids  included.  But 
she  wouldn’t  have  nothin’  to  do  with  him;  wouldn’t  even 
speak  to  him  on  the  street.  He  finally  seen  he  wasn’t  gettin’ 
nowheres  with  his  usual  line  so  he  decided  to  try  the  rough 
stuff.  He  went  right  up  to  her  house  one  evenin’  and  when  she 
opened  the  door  he  forced  his  way  in  and  grabbed  her.  But 
she  broke  loose  and  before  he  could  stop  her,  she  run  in  the 
next  room  and  locked  the  door  and  phoned  to  Joe  Barnes. 
Joe’s  the  marshal.  Jim  could  hear  who  she  was  phonin’  to  and 
he  beat  it  before  Joe  got  there. 

Joe  was  an  old  friend  of  Julie’s  pa.  Joe  went  to  Jim  the 
next  day  and  told  him  what  would  happen  if  he  ever  done 
it  again. 

I  don’t  know  how  the  news  of  this  little  affair  leaked  out. 
Chances  is  that  Joe  Barnes  told  his  wife  and  she  told  some¬ 
body  else’s  wife  and  they  told  their  husband.  Anyways,  it 
did  leak  out  and  Hod  Meyers  had  the  nerve  to  kid  Jim  about 
it,  right  here  in  this  shop.  Jim  didn’t  deny  nothin’  and  kind 
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of  laughed  it  off  and  said  for  us  all  to  wait;  that  lots  of 
people  had  tried  to  make  a  monkey  out  of  him,  but  he  always 
got  even. 

Meanw’ile  everybody  in  town  was  wise  to  Julie’s  bein’ 
wild  mad  over  the  Doc.  I  don’t  suppose  she  had  any  idear 
how  her  face  changed  when  him  and  her  was  together;  of 
course  she  couldn’t  of,  or  she’d  of  kept  away  from  him. 
And  she  didn’t  know  that  we  was  all  noticin’  how  many 
times  she  made  excuses  to  go  up  to  his  office  or  pass  it  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street  and  look  up  in  his  window  to  see 
if  he  was  there.  I  felt  sorry  for  her  and  so  did  most  other 
people. 

Hod  Meyers  kept  rubbin’  it  into  Jim  about  how  the  Doc 
had  cut  him  out.  Jim  didn’t  pay  no  attention  to  the  kiddin’ 
and  you  could  see  he  was  plannin’  one  of  his  jokes. 

One  trick  Jim  had  was  the  knack  of  changin’  his  voice. 
He  could  make  you  think  he  was  a  girl  talkin’  and  he  could 
mimic  any  man’s  voice.  To  show  you  how  good  he  was  along 
this  line,  I’ll  tell  you  the  joke  he  played  on  me  once. 

You  know,  in  most  towns  of  any  size,  when  a  man  is  dead 
and  needs  a  shave,  why  the  barber  that  shaves  him  soaks 
him  five  dollars  for  the  job;  that  is,  he  don’t  soak  him,  but 
whoever  ordered  the  shave.  I  just  charge  three  dollars  be¬ 
cause  personally  I  don’t  mind  much  shavin’  a  dead  person. 
They  lay  a  whole  lot  stiller  than  live  customers.  The  only  thing 
is  that  you  don’t  feel  like  talkin’  to  them  and  you  get  kind 
of  lonesome. 

Well,  about  the  coldest  day  we  ever  had  here,  two  years 
ago  last  winter,  the  phone  rung  at  the  house  wfile  I  was 
home  to  dinner  and  I  answered  the  phone  and  it  was  a 
woman’s  voice  and  she  said  she  was  Mrs.  John  Scott  and 
her  husband  was  dead  and  would  I  come  out  and  shave  him. 

Old  John  had  always  been  a  good  customer  of  mine.  But 
they  live  seven  miles  out  in  the  country,  on  the  Streeter 
road.  Still  I  didn't  see  how  I  could  say  no. 

So  I  said  I  would  be  there,  but  would  have  to  come  in  a 
jitney  and  it  might  cost  three  or  four  dollars  besides  the 
price  of  the  shave.  So  she,  or  the  voice,  it  said  that  was  all 
right,  so  I  got  Frank  Abbott  to  drive  me  out  to  the  place 
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and  when  I  got  there,  who  should  open  the  door  hut  old 
John  himself!  He  wasn’t  no  more  dead  than,  well  than  a 
rabbit. 

It  didn’t  take  no  private  detective  to  figure  out  who  had 
played  me  this  little  joke.  Nobody  could  of  thought  it  up 
but  Jim  Kendall.  He  certainly  was  a  card! 

I  tell  you  this  incident  just  to  show  you  how  he  could  dis¬ 
guise  his  voice  and  make  you  believe  it  was  somebody  else 
talkin’.  I’d  of  swore  it  was  Mrs.  Scott  had  called  me.  Any¬ 
ways,  some  woman. 

Well,  Jim  waited  till  he  had  Doc  Stair’s  voice  down  pat; 
then  he  went  after  revenge. 

He  called  Julie  up  on  a  night  when  he  knew  Doc  was  over 
in  Carterville.  She  never  questioned  but  what  it  was  Doc’s 
voice.  Jim  said  he  must  see  her  that  night;  he  couldn’t  wait 
no  longer  to  tell  her  somethin’.  She  was  all  excited  and  told 
him  to  come  to  the  house.  But  he  said  he  was  expectin’  an 
important  long  distance  call  and  wouldn’t  she  please  forget 
her  manners  for  once  and  come  to  his  office.  He  said  they 
couldn’t  nothin’  hurt  her  and  nobody  would  see  her  and  he 
just  must  talk  to  her  a  little  w’ile.  Well,  poor  Julie  fell  for  it. 

Doc  always  keeps  a  night  light  in  his  office,  so  it  looked 
to  Julie  like  they  was  somebody  there. 

Meanw’ile  Jim  Kendall  had  went  to  Wright’s  poolroom, 
where  they  was  a  whole  gang  amusin’  themselves.  The  most 
of  them  had  drank  plenty  of  gin,  and  they  was  a  rough 
bunch  even  when  sober.  They  was  always  strong  for  Jim’s 
jokes  and  when  he  told  them  to  come  with  him  and  see  some 
fun  they  give  up  their  card  games  and  pool  games  and  fol¬ 
lowed  along. 

Doc’s  office  is  on  the  second  floor.  Right  outside  his  door 
they’s  a  flight  of  stairs  leadin’  to  the  floor  above.  Jim  and 
his  gang  hid  in  the  dark  behind  these  stairs. 

Well,  Julie  come  up  to  Doc’s  door  and  rung  the  bell  and 
they  was  nothin’  doin’.  She  rung  it  again  and  she  rung  it 
seven  or  eight  times.  Then  she  tried  the  door  and  found 
it  locked.  Then  Jim  made  some  kind  of  a  noise  and  she 
heard  it  and  waited  a  minute,  and  then  she  says,  “Is  that 
you,  Ralph?”  Ralph  is  Doc’s  first  name. 
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They  was  no  answer  and  it  must  of  came  to  her  all  of  a 
sudden  that  she’d  been  bunked.  She  pretty  near  fell  down¬ 
stairs  and  the  whole  gang  after  her.  They  chased  her  all 
the  way  home,  hollerin’,  “Is  that  you,  Ralph?”  and  “Oh, 
Ralphie,  dear,  is  that  you?”  Jim  says  he  couldn’t  holler  it 
himself,  as  he  was  laughin’  too  hard. 

Poor  Julie!  She  didn’t  show  up  here  on  Main  Street  for 
a  long,  long  time  afterward. 

And  of  course  Jim  and  his  gang  told  everybody  in  town, 
everybody  but  Doc  Stair.  They  was  scared  to  tell  him,  and 
he  might  of  never  knowed  only  for  Paul  Dickson.  The  poor 
cuckoo,  as  Jim  called  him,  he  was  here  in  the  shop  one  night 
when  Jim  was  still  gloatin’  yet  over  what  he’d  done  to  Julie. 
And  Paul  took  in  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  understand  and 
he  run  to  Doc  with  the  story. 

It’s  a  cinch  Doc  went  up  in  the  air  and  swore  he’d  make 
Jim  suffer.  But  it  was  a  kind  of  a  delicate  thing,  because  if 
it  got  out  that  he  had  beat  Jim  up,  Julie  was  bound  to  hear 
of  it  and  then  she’d  know  that  Doc  knew  and  of  course 
knowin’  that  he  knew  would  make  it  worse  for  her  than  ever. 
He  was  goin’  to  do  somethin’,  but  it  took  a  lot  of  figurin’. 

Well,  it  was  a  couple  days  later  when  Jim  was  here  in 
the  shop  again,  and  so  was  the  cuckoo.  Jim  was  goin’  duck- 
shootin’  the  next  day  and  had  came  in  lookin’  for  Hod 
Meyers  to  go  with  him.  I  happened  to  know  that  Hod  had 
went  over  to  Carterville  and  wouldn’t  be  home  till  the  end 
of  the  week.  So  Jim  said  he  hated  to  go  alone  and  he  guessed 
he  would  call  it  off.  Then  poor  Paul  spoke  up  and  said  if 
Jim  would  take  him  he  would  go  along.  Jim  thought  a  w’ile 
and  then  he  said,  well,  he  guessed  a  half-wit  was  better  than 
nothin’. 

I  suppose  he  was  plottin’  to  get  Paul  out  in  the  boat  and 
play  some  joke  on  him,  like  pushin’  him  in  the  water.  Any¬ 
ways,  he  said  Paul  could  go.  He  asked  him  had  he  ever 
shot  a  duck  and  Paul  said  no,  he’d  never  even  had  a  gun 
in  his  hands.  So  Jim  said  he  could  set  in  the  boat  and  watch 
him  and  if  he  behaved  himself,  he  might  lend  him  his  gun 
for  a  couple  of  shots.  They  made  a  date  to  meet  in  the 
mornin’  and  that’s  the  last  I  seen  of  Jim  alive. 
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Next  morning  I  hadn’t  been  open  more  than  ten  minutes 
when  Doc  Stair  come  in.  He  looked  kind  of  nervous.  He 
asked  me  had  I  seen  Paul  Dickson.  I  said  no,  but  I  knew 
where  he  was,  out  duck-shootin’  with  Jim  Kendall.  So  Doc 
says  that’s  what  he  had  heard,  and  he  couldn’t  understand 
it  because  Paul  had  told  him  he  wouldn’t  never  have  no 
more  to  do  with  Jim  as  long  as  he  lived. 

He  said  Paul  had  told  him  about  the  joke  Jim  had  played 
on  Julie.  He  said  Paul  had  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
the  joke  and  the  Doc  told  him  that  anybody  that  would 
do  a  thing  like  that  ought  not  to  be  let  live. 

I  said  it  had  been  a  kind  of  a  raw  thing,  but  Jim  just 
couldn’t  resist  no  kind  of  a  joke,  no  matter  how  raw.  I  said 
I  thought  he  was  all  right  at  heart,  but  just  bubblin’  over 
with  mischief.  Doc  turned  and  walked  out. 

At  noon  he  got  a  phone  call  from  old  John  Scott.  The 
lake  where  Jim  and  Paul  had  went  shootin’  is  on  John  s 
place.  Paul  had  came  runnin’  up  to  the  house  a  few  minutes 
before  and  said  they’d  been  an  accident.  Jim  had  shot  a  few 
ducks  and  then  give  the  gun  to  Paul  and  told  him  to  try 
his  luck.  Paul  hadn’t  never  handled  a  gun  and  he  was  ner¬ 
vous.  He  was  shakin’  so  hard  that  he  couldn’t  control  the 
gun.  He  let  fire  and  Jim  sunk  back  in  the  boat,  dead. 

Doc  Stair,  bein’  the  coroner,  jumped  in  Frank  Abbott’s 
flivver  and  rushed  out  to  Scott’s  farm.  Paul  and  old  John 
was  down  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Paul  had  rowed  the  boat 
to  shore,  but  they’d  left  the  body  in  it,  waiting  for  Doc  to 
come. 

Doc  examined  the  body  and  said  they  might  as  well  fetch 
it  back  to  town.  They  was  no  use  leavin’  it  there  or  callin’ 
a  jury,  as  it  was  a  plain  case  of  accidental  shootin’. 

Personally  I  wouldn’t  never  leave  a  person  shoot  a  gun 
in  the  same  boat  I  was  in  unless  I  was  sure  they  knew  some¬ 
thin’  about  guns.  Jim  was  a  sucker  to  leave  a  new  beginner 
have  his  gun,  let  alone  a  halfwit.  It  probably  served  Jim 
right,  what  he  got.  But  still  we  miss  him  round  here.  He 
certainly  was  a  card! 

Comb  it  wet  or  dry  ? 
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Promptly  at  quarter  of  ten  p.m.  Mrs.  Brady  descended 
the  steps  of  the  Elevated.  She  purchased  from  the  news¬ 
dealer  in  the  cubbyhole  beneath  them  a  next  month’s  maga¬ 
zine  and  a  to-morrow  morning’s  paper  and,  with  these  tucked 
under  one  plump  arm,  she  walked.  She  walked  two  blocks 
north  on  Sixth  Avenue;  turned  and  went  west.  But  not  far 
west.  Westward  half  a  block  only,  to  the  place  where  the  gay 
green  awning  marked  Club  Francais  paints  a  stripe  of  shade 
across  the  glimmering  sidewalk.  Under  this  awning  Mrs. 
Brady  halted  briefly,  to  remark  to  the  six-foot  doorman  that 
it  looked  like  rain  and  to  await  his  performance  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  duty.  When  the  small  green  door  yawned  open 
she  sighed  deeply  and  plodded  in. 

The  foyer  was  a  blackness,  an  airless  velvet  blackness  like 
the  inside  of  a  jeweler’s  box.  Four  drum-shaped  lamps  of 
golden  silk  suspended  from  the  ceiling  gave  it  light  (a  very 
little)  and  formed  the  jewels:  gold  signets,  those,  or  cuff-links 
for  a  giant.  At  the  far  end  of  the  foyer  there  were  black 
stairs,  faintly  dusty,  rippling  upward  toward  an  amber 
radiance.  Mrs.  Brady  approached  and  ponderously  mounted 
the  stairs,  clinging  with  one  fist  to  the  mangy  velvet  rope  that 
railed  their  edge. 

From  the  top,  Miss  Lena  Levin  observed  the  ascent.  Miss 
Le^  in  was  the  checkroom  girl.  She  had  dark-at-the-roots 
blonde  hair  and  slender  hips  upon  which,  in  moments  of 
leisuie  she  wore  her  hands,  like  buckles  of  ivory  loosely  at¬ 
tached.  This  was  a  moment  of  leisure.  Miss  Levin  waited  be¬ 
hind  her  counter.  Row  upon  row  of  hooks,  empty  as  yet,  and 

'From  Harper's  Magazine  for  September,  1927.  Copyright  19*>7  bv 
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seeming'  to  beckon — wee  curved  fingers  of  iron — waited  be¬ 
hind  her. 

“Late,”  said  Miss  Levin,  “again.” 

“Go  wan!”  said  Mrs.  Brady.  “It’s  only  ten  to  ten.  Whew! 
Them  stairs /” 

She  leaned  heavily,  sideways,  against  Miss  Levin’s  counter 
and,  applying  one  palm  to  the  region  of  her  heart,  appeared 
at  once  to  listen  and  to  count.  “Feel!”  she  cried  then  in  a 
pleased  voice. 

Miss  Levin  obediently  felt. 

“Them  stairs,”  continued  Mrs.  Brady  darkly,  “with  my 
bad  heart,  will  be  the  death  of  me.  Whew!  Well,  dearie! 
What’s  the  news?” 

“You  got  a  paper,”  Miss  Levin  languidly  reminded  her. 

“Yeah!”  agreed  Mrs.  Brady  with  sudden  vehemence.  “I 
got  a  paper!”  She  slapped  it  upon  the  counter.  “An’  a  lot 
of  time  I’ll  get  to  read  my  paper,  won’t  I  now?  On  a  Satur¬ 
day  night !  ’  ’  She  moaned.  ‘  ‘  Other  nights  is  bad  enough,  dear 
knows — but  Saturday  nights!  How  I  dread  ’em!  Every  Sat¬ 
urday  night  I  say  to  my  daughter,  I  say,  ‘Geraldine,  I  can’t,’ 
I  say,  ‘I  can’t  go  through  it  again,  an’  that’s  all  there  is  to 
it,”  I  say.  ‘I’ll  quit /  I  say.  An’  I  will,  too!”  added  Mrs. 
Brady  firmly,  if  indefinitely. 

Miss  Levin,  in  defense  of  Saturday  nights,  mumbled  some 
vague  something  about  tips. 

“Tips!”  Mrs.  Brady  hissed  it.  She  almost  spat  it.  Plainly 
money  was  nothing,  nothing  at  all,  to  this  lady.  “I  just 
wish,”  said  Mrs.  Brady  and  glared  at  Miss  Levin,  “I  just 
wish  you  had  to  spend  one  Saturday  night,  just  one,  in  that 
dressing  room !  Bein  ’  pushed  an  ’  stepped  on  and  near  knocked 
down  by  that  gang  of  hussies,  an’  them  orderin’  an’  bossin’ 
you  ’round  like  you  was  Mach,  an’  usin’  your  things  an’  then 
sayin’  they’re  sorry,  they  got  no  change,  they’ll  be  back. 
Yah!  They  never  come  back!” 

“There’s  Mr.  Costello,”  whispered  Miss  Levin  through  lips 
that,  like  a  ventriloquist’s,  scarcely  stirred. 

“An’  as  I  was  sayin’,”  Mrs.  Brady  said  at  once  brightly, 
“I  got  to  leave  you.  Ten  to  ten,  time  I  was  on  the  job.” 

She  smirked  at  Miss  Levin,  nodded,  and  right-about-faced. 
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There,  indeed,  Mr.  Costello  was.  Mr.  Billy  Costello,  manager, 
proprietor,  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  Prom  the  doorway 
of  the  big  room,  where  the  little  tables  herded  in  a  ring  around 
the  waxen  floor,  he  surveyed  Mrs.  Brady,  and  in  such  a  way 
that  Mrs.  Brady,  momentarily  forgetting  her  bad  heart,  walked 
fast,  scurried  faster,  almost  ran. 

The  door  of  her  domain  was  set  politely  in  an  alcove,  be¬ 
yond  silken  curtains  looped  up  at  the  sides.  Mrs.  Brady 
reached  it  breathless,  shouldered  it  open,  and  groped  for  the 
electric  switch.  Lights  sprang  up,  a  bright  white  blaze,  in¬ 
tolerable  for  an  instant  to  the  eyes,  like  sun  on  snow.  Blink¬ 
ing,  Mrs.  Brady  shut  the  door. 

The  room  was  a  spotless,  white-tiled  place,  half  beauty 
shop,  half  dressing  room.  Along  one  wall  stood  washstands, 
sturdy  triplets  in  a  row,  with  pale-green  liquid  soap  in  glass 
balloons  afloat  above  them.  Against  the  opposite  wall  there  was 
a  couch.  A  third  wall  backed  an  elongated  glass-topped  dress¬ 
ing  table ;  and  over  the  dressing  table  and  over  the  washstands 
long  rectangular  sheets  of  mirror  reflected  lights,  doors,  glossy 
tiles,  lights  multiplied.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Brady  moved  across  this  glitter  like  a  thick  dark  cloud 
in  a  hurry.  At  the  dressing  table  she  came  to  a  halt,  and  upon 
it  she  laid  her  newspaper,  her  magazine,  and  her  purse — a 
black  purse  worn  gray  with  much  clutching.  She  divested 
herself  of  a  rusty  black  coat  and  a  hat  of  the  mushroom  per¬ 
suasion,  and  hung  both  up  in  a  corner  cupboard  which  she 
opened  by  means  of  one  of  a  quite  preposterous  bunch  of 
keys.  From  a  nook  in  the  cupboard  she  took  down  a  lace- 
edged  handkerchief  with  long  streamers.  She  untied  the 
streamers  and  tied  them  again  around  her  chunky  black 
alpaca  waist.  The  handkerchief  became  an  apron’s  baby 
cousin. 

Mrs.  Brady  relocked  the  cupboard  door,  fumbled  her  key¬ 
ring  over,  and  unlocked  a  capacious  drawer  of  the  dressing 
table.  She  spread  a  fresh  towel  on  the  plate-glass  top,  in  the 
geometrical  center,  and  upon  the  towel  she  arranged  with 
care  a  procession  of  things  fished  from  the  drawer.  Things  for 
the  hair.  Things  for  the  complexion.  Things  for  the  eyes,  the 
lashes,  the  brows,  the  lips,  and  the  finger  nails.  Things  in 
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boxes  and  things  in  jars  and  things  in  tubes  and  tins.  Also, 
an  ash  tray,  matches,  pins,  a  tiny  sewing  kit,  a  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors.  Last  of  all,  a  hand-printed  sign,  a  nudging  sort  of  sign: 

NOTICE! 

These  articles,  placed  here  for  your  con¬ 
venience,  are  the  property  of  the  maid. 

And  directly  beneath  the  sign,  propping  it  up  against  the  look¬ 
ing-glass,  a  china  saucer,  in  which  Mrs.  Brady  now  slyly  laid 
decoy  money :  two  quarters  and  two  dimes,  in  four-leaf-clover 
formation. 

Another  drawer  of  the  dressing  table  yielded  a  bottle  of 
bromo  seltzer,  a  bottle  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  a  tin 
of  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  a  teaspoon.  These  were  lined  up 
on  a  shelf  above  the  couch. 

Mrs.  Brady  was  now  ready  for  anything.  And  (from  the 
grim,  thin  pucker  of  her  mouth)  expecting  it. 

Music  came  to  her  ears.  Bather,  the  beat  of  music,  muffled, 
rhythmic,  remote.  TJmpa-um,  umpa-um,  umpa-um-mm ■ — Mr. 
“Fiddle”  Baer  and  his  band,  hard  at  work  on  the  first  fox¬ 
trot  of  the  night.  It  was  teasing,  foot-tapping  music ;  but  the 
large  solemn  feet  of  Mrs.  Brady  were  still.  She  sat  on  the 
eouch  and  opened  her  newspaper ;  and  for  some  moments 
she  read  uninterruptedly,  with  special  attention  to  the  mur¬ 
ders,  the  divorces,  the  breaches  of  promise,  the  funnies. 

Then  the  door  swung  inward,  admitting  a  blast  of  Mr. 
“Fiddle”  Baer’s  best,  a  whiff  of  perfume,  and  a  girl. 

Mrs.  Brady  put  her  paper  away. 

The  girl  was  petite  and  darkly  beautiful;  wrapped  in  fur 
and  mounted  on  tall  jeweled  heels.  She  entered  humming  the 
ragtime  song  the  orchestra  was  playing,  and  while  she  stood 
near  the  dressing  table,  stripping  off  her  gloves,  she  continued 
to  hum  it  softly  to  herself: 

“Oh,  I  know  my  baby  loves  me, 

I  can  tell  my  baby  loves  me.” 

Here  the  dark  little  girl  got  the  left  glove  off,  and  Mrs. 
Brady  glimpsed  a  platinum  wedding  ring. 
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“  ’Cause  there  ain’t  no  maybe 
In  my  baby’s 
Eyes.” 

The  right  glove  came  off.  The  dark  little  girl  sat  down  in 
one  of  the  chairs  that  faced  the  dressing  table.  She  doffed  her 
wrap,  casting  it  carelessly  over  the  chair-back.  It  had  a  cloth- 
of-gold  lining,  and  “Paris”  was  embroidered  in  curlicues  on 
the  label.  Mrs.  Brady  hovered  solicitously  near. 

The  dark  little  girl,  still  humming,  looked  over  the  articles 
“placed  here  for  your  convenience,”  and  picked  up  the 
scissors.  Having  cut  off  a  very  small  hangnail  with  the 
air  of  one  performing  a  perilous  major  operation,  she  seized 
and  used  the  manicure  buffer,  and  after  that  the  eyebrow  pen¬ 
cil.  Mrs.  Brady’s  mind,  hopefully  calculating  the  tip,  jumped 
and  jumped  again  like  a  taximeter. 

“Oh,  I  know  my  baby  loves  me — ” 

The  dark  little  girl  applied  powder  and  lipstick  belonging 
to  herself.  She  examined  the  result  searchingly  in  the  mirror 
and  sat  back,  satisfied.  She  cast  some  silver  Klink!  Klink! 
into  Mrs.  Brady’s  saucer,  and  half  rose.  Then,  remembering 
something,  she  settled  down  again. 

The  ensuing  thirty  seconds  were  spent  by  her  in  pulling 
off  her  platinum  wedding  ring,  tying  it  in  a  corner  of  a 
lace  handkerchief,  and  tucking  the  handkerchief  down  the 
bodice  of  her  tight  white-velvet  gown. 

“There!”  she  said. 

She  swooped  up  her  wrap  and  trotted  toward  the  door, 
jeweled  heels  merrily  twinkling. 

“  ’Cause  there  ain’t  no  maybe  — ” 

The  door  fell  shut. 

Almost  instantly  it  opened  again,  and  another  girl  caihe  in. 
A  blonde,  this.  She  was  pretty  in  a  round-eyed  babyish  way; 
but  Mrs.  Brady,  regarding  her,  mentally  grabbed  the  spirits 
of  ammonia  bottle.  For  she  looked  terribly  ill.  The  round  eyes 
were  dull,  the  pretty,  silly  little  face  was  drawn.  The  thin 
hands,  picking  at  the  fastenings  of  a  spacious  bag,  trembled 
and  twitched. 
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Mrs.  Brady  cleared  her  throat.  “Can  I  do  something  for 
you,  Miss?” 

Evidently  the  blonde  girl  had  believed  herself  alone  in  the 
dressing  room.  She  started  violently,  and  glanced  up,  panic 
in  her  eyes.  Panic,  and  something  else.  Something  very  like 
murderous  hate — but  for  an  instant  only,  so  that  Mrs.  Brady, 
whose  perceptions  were  never  quick,  missed  it  altogether. 

“A  glass  of  water?”  suggested  Mrs.  Brady. 

“No,”  said  the  girl,  “no.”  She  had  one  hand  in  the  beaded 
bag  now.  Mrs.  Brady  could  see  it  moving,  causing  the  bag  to 
squirm  like  a  live  thing,  and  the  fringe  to  shiver.  ‘  ‘  Yes !  ”  she 
cried  abruptly.  “A  glass  of  water— please— you  get  it  for 
me.” 

She  dropped  onto  the  couch.  Mrs.  Brady  scurried  to  the 
water  cooler  in  the  corner,  pressed  the  spigot  with  a  deter¬ 
mined  thumb.  Water  trickled  out  thinly.  Mrs.  Brady  pressed 
harder,  and  scowled,  and  thought,  “Something’s  wrong  with 
this  thing.  I  mustn’t  forget,  next  time  I  see  Mr.  Costello — ” 

When  again  she  faced  her  patient,  the  patient  was  sitting 
erect.  She  was  thrusting  her  clenched  hand  back  into  the 
beaded  bag  again. 

She  took  only  a  sip  of  the  water,  but  it  seemed  to  help  her 
quite  miraculously.  Almost  at  once  color  came  to  her  cheeks, 
life  to  her  eyes.  She  grew  young  again — as  young  as  she  was. 
She  smiled  up  at  Mrs.  Brady. 

“Well!”  she  exclaimed.  “What  do  you  know  about  that!” 
She  shook  her  honey-colored  head.  “I  can’t  imagine  what 
came  over  me.” 

“Are  you  better  now?”  inquired  Mrs.  Brady. 

“Yes.  Oh,  yes.  I’m  better  now.  You  see,”  said  the  blonde 
girl  confidentially,  “we  were  at  the  theater,  my  boy  friend 
and  I,  and  it  was  hot  and  stuffy — I  guess  that  must  have  been 
the  trouble.”  She  paused,  and  the  ghost  of  her  recent  dis¬ 
tress  crossed  her  face.  “God!  I  thought  that  last  act  never 
would  end!”  she  said. 

While  she  attended  to  her  hair  and  complexion  she  chat¬ 
tered  gayly  to  Mrs.  Brady,  chattered  on  with  scarcely  a  stop 
for  breath,  and  laughed  much.  She  said,  among  other  things, 
that  she  and  her  “boy  friend”  had  not  known  one  another 
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very  long,  but  that  she  was  “ga-ga”  about  him.  “He  is  about 
me,  too,”  she  confessed.  “He  thinks  I’m  grand.” 

She  fell  silent  then,  and  in  the  looking-glass  her  eyes  were 
shadowed,  haunted.  But  Mrs.  Brady,  from  where  she  stood, 
could  not  see  the  looking-glass ;  and  half  a  minute  later  the 
blonde  girl  laughed  and  began  again.  When  she  went  out  she 
seemed  to  dance  out  on  little  winged  feet;  and  Mrs.  Brady, 
sighing,  thought  it  must  be  nice  to  be  young  .  .  .  and  happy 
like  that. 

The  next  arrivals  were  two.  A  tall,  extremely  smart  young 
woman  in  black  chiffon  entered  first,  and  held  the  door  open 
for  her  companion ;  and  the  instant  the  door  was  shut,  she 
said,  as  though  it  had  been  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue  for  hours, 
“Amy,  what  under  the  sun  happened?” 

Amy,  who  was  brown-eyed,  brown-bobbed-haired,  and 
patiently  annoyed  with  something,  crossed  to  the  dressing 
table  and  flopped  into  a  chair  before  she  made  reply. 

“Nothing,”  she  said  wearily  then. 

“That’s  nonsense!”  snorted  the  other.  “Tell  me.  Was  it 
something  she  said?  She’s  a  tactless  ass,  of  course.  Always 
was.” 

“No,  not  anything  she  said.  It  was — ”  Amy  bit  her  lip. 
“All  right!  I’ll  tell  you.  Before  we  left  your  apartment  I 
just  happened  to  notice  that  Tom  had  disappeared.  So  I  went 
to  look  for  him — I  wanted  to  ask  him  if  he’d  remembered  to 
tell  the  maid  where  we  were  going — Skippy ’s  subject  to  croup, 
you  know,  and  we  always  leave  word.  Well,  so  I  went  into 
kitchen,  thinking  Tom  might  be  there  mixing  cocktails — and 
there  he  was — and  there  she  was  !  ’  ’ 

The  full  red  mouth  of  the  other  young  woman  pursed  itself 
slightly.  Her  arched  brows  lifted.  “Well?” 

Her  matter-of-factness  appeared  to  infuriate  Amy.  “He 
was  kissing  her!”  she  flung  out. 

“Well?”  said  the  other  again.  She  chuckled  softly  and 
patted  Amy’s  shoulder,  as  if  it  were  the  shoulder  of  a  child. 
“You’re  surely  not  going  to  let  that  spoil  your  whole  eve¬ 
ning  ?  Amy  dear!  Kissing  may  once  have  been  serious  and  sig¬ 
nificant — but  it  isn’t  nowadays.  Nowadays,  it’s  like  shaking 
hands.  It  means  nothing.” 
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But  Amy  was  not  consoled.  “I  hate  her!”  she  cried  des¬ 
perately.  “Red-headed  thing!  Calling  me  ‘darling’  and 
‘honey,’  and  s-sending  me  handkerchiefs  for  C-Christmas — 
and  then  sneaking  off  behind  closed  doors  and  k-kissing  my 
h-h-husband  ...” 

At  this  point  Amy  quite  broke  down,  but  she  recovered  her¬ 
self  sufficiently  to  add  with  venom,  “I’d  like  to  slap  her!” 

“Oh,  oh,  oh,”  smiled  the  tall  young  woman,  “I  wouldn’t 
do  that!” 

Amy  wiped  her  eyes  with  what  might  well  have  been  one 
of  the  Christmas  handkerchiefs,  and  confronted  her  friend. 
“Well,  what  would  you  do,  Claire?  If  you  were  I?” 

“I’d  forget  it,”  said  Claire,  “and  have  a  good  time.  I’d 
kiss  somebody  myself.  You’ve  no  idea  how  much  better  you’d 
feel!” 

“I  don’t  do — ”  Amy  began  indignantly;  but  as  the  door 
behind  her  opened  and  a  third  young  woman — red-headed, 
earringed,  exquisite— lilted  in,  she  changed  her  tone.  “Oh, 
hello !”  she  called  sweetly,  beaming  at  the  newcomer  via  the 
mirror.  “We  were  wondering  what  had  become  of  you!” 

The  red-headed  girl,  smiling  easily  back,  dropped  her 
cigarette  on  the  floor  and  crushed  it  out  with  a  silver-shod 
toe.  “Tom  and  I  were  talking  to  ‘Fiddle’  Baer,”  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “He’s  going  to  play  ‘Clap  Yo’  Hands’  next,  because 
it’s  my  favorite.  Lend  me  a  comb,  will  you,  somebody?” 

“There’s  a  comb  there,”  said  Claire,  indicating  Mrs. 
Brady’s  business  comb. 

“But  imagine  using  it!”  murmured  the  red-headed  girl. 
“Amy  darling,  haven’t  you  one?” 

Amy  produced  a  tiny  comb  from  her  rhinestone  purse. 
“Don’t  forget  to  bring  it  when  you  come,”  she  said,  and 
stood  up.  “I’m  going  on  out;  I  want  to  tell  Tom  something.” 

She  went. 

The  red-headed  young  woman  and  the  tall  black-chiffon 
one  were  alone,  except  for  Mrs.  Brady.  The  red-headed  one 
beaded  her  incredible  lashes.  The  tall  one,  the  one  called  Claire, 
sat  watching  her.  Presently  she  said,  “Sylvia,  look  here.” 
And  Sylvia  looked.  Anybody,  addressed  in  that  tone,  would 
have. 
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“There  is  one  thing,”  Claire  went  on  quietly,  holding  the 
other’s  eyes,  “that  I  want  understood.  And  that  is,  ‘ Hands 
off!’  Do  you  hear  me?” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  mean.” 

“You  do  know  what  I  mean!” 

The  red-headed  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “Amy  told 
you  she  saw  us,  I  suppose.” 

“Precisely.  And,”  went  on  Claire,  gathering  up  her  pos¬ 
sessions  and  rising,  “as  I  said  before,  you’re  to  keep  away.” 
Her  eyes  blazed  sudden  white-hot  rage.  “Because,  as  you  very 
well  know,  he  belongs  to  we,”  she  said  and  departed,  slamming 
the  door. 


Between  eleven  o’clock  and  one  Mrs.  Brady  was  very  busy 
indeed.  Never  for  more  than  a  moment  during  those  two 
hours  was  the  dressing  room  empty.  Often  it  was  jammed, 
full  to  overflowing  with  curled  cropped  heads,  with  ivory 
arms  and  shoulders,  with  silk  and  lace  and  chiffon,  with 
legs.  The  door  flapped  in  and  back,  in  and  back.  The  mirrors 
caught  and  held— and  lost— a  hundred  different  faces.  Pow¬ 
der  veiled  the  dressing  table  with  a  thin  white  dust ;  cigarette 
stubs,  scarlet  at  the  tips,  choked  the  ash-receiver.  Dimes  and 
quarters  clattered  into  Mrs.  Brady ’s  saucer— and  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Mrs.  Brady’s  purse.  The  original  seventy  cents  re¬ 
mained.  That  much,  and  no  more,  would  Mrs.  Brady  gamble 
on  the  integrity  of  womankind. 

She  earned  her  money.  She  threaded  needles  and  took 
stitches.  She  powdered  the  backs  of  necks.  She  supplied 
towels  for  soapy,  dripping  hands.  She  removed  a  speck  from 
a  teary  blue  eye  and  pounded  the  heel  on  a  slipper.  She  curled 
the  straggling  ends  of  a  black  bob  and  a  gray  bob,  pinned 
a  velvet  flower  on  a  lithe  round  waist,  mixed  three  doses  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  took  charge  of  a  shed  pink-satin  girdle, 
collected,  on  hands  and  knees,  several  dozen  fake  pearls  that 
had  wept  from  a  broken  string. 

She  served  chorus  girls  and  school  girls,  gay  young  matrons 
and  gayer  young  mistresses,  a  lady  who  had  divorced  four  hus¬ 
bands,  and  a  lady  who  had  poisoned  one,  the  secret  (more  or 
less)  sweetheart  of  a  Most  Distinguished  Name,  and  the  Brains 
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of  a  bootleg  gang.  .  .  .  She  saw  things.  She  saw  a  yellow  check, 
with  the  ink  hardly  dry.  She  saw  four  tiny  bruises,  such  as 
fingers  might  make,  on  an  arm.  She  saw  a  girl  strike  another 
girl,  not  playfully.  She  saw  a  bundle  of  letters  some  man 
wished  he  had  not  written,  safe  and  deep  in  a  brocaded 
handbag. 

About  midnight  the  door  flew  open  and  at  once  was  pushed 
shut,  and  a  gray-eyed,  lovely  child  stood  backed  against  it, 
her  palms  flattened  on  the  panels  at  her  sides,  the  draperies 
of  her  white  chiffon  gown  settling  lightly  to  rest  around  her. 

There  were  already  five  damsels  of  varying  ages  in  the 
dressing  room.  The  latest  arrival  marked  their  presence  with 
a  flick  of  her  eyes  and,  standing  just  where  she  was,  she 
called  peremptorily,  “Maid!” 

Mrs.  Brady,  standing  just  where  she  was,  said,  “Yes, 
Miss?” 

“Please  come  here,”  said  the  girl. 

Mrs.  Brady,  as  slowly  as  she  dared,  did  so. 

The  girl  lowered  her  voice  to  a  tense  half -whisper.  “Listen! 
Is  there  any  way  I  can  get  out  of  here  except  through  this 
door  I  came  in?” 

Mrs.  Brady  stared  at  her  stupidly. 

“Any  window?”  persisted  the  girl.  “Or  anything?” 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  the  exodus  of  two  of  the 
damsels-of-varying  ages.  Mrs.  Brady  opened  the  door  for 
them — and  in  so  doing  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  man  who 
waited  in  the  hall  outside,  a  debonair,  old-young  man  with 
a  girl’s  furry  wrap  hung  over  his  arm,  and  his  hat  in  his 
hand. 

The  door  clicked.  The  gray-eyed  girl  moved  out  from  the 
wall,  against  which  she  had  flattened  herself — for  all  the 
world  like  one  eluding  pursuit  in  a  cinema. 

‘  ‘  What  about  that  window  ?  ’  ’  she  demanded,  pointing. 

“That’s  all  the  farther  it  opens,”  said  Mrs.  Brady. 

“  Oh  !  And  it ’s  the  only  one — isn ’t  it  ?  ” 

“It  is.” 

“Damn,”  said  the  girl.  “Then  there’s  no  way  out?” 

“No  way  but  the  door,”  said  Mrs.  Brady  testily. 
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The  girl  looked  at  the  door.  She  seemed  to  look  through 
the  door,  and  to  despise  and  to  fear  what  she  saw.  Then  she 
looked  at  Mrs.  Brady.  ‘  ‘  W^ ell,  she  said,  then  I  s  pose  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  stay  in  here.” 

She  stayed.  Minutes  ticked  by.  Jazz  crooned  distantly, 
stopped,  struck  up  again.  Other  girls  came  and  went.  Still 
the  gray-eyed  girl  sat  on  the  couch,  with  her  back  to  the 
wall  and  her  shapely  legs  crossed,  smoking  cigarettes,  one 
from  the  stub  of  another. 

After  a  long  while  she  said,  ‘  ‘  Maid !  ’  ’ 

“Yes,  Miss?” 

“Peek  out  that  door,  will  you,  and  see  if  there’s  anyone 
standing  there.” 

Mrs.  Brady  peeked,  and  reported  that  there  was.  There  was 
a  gentleman  with  a  little  bit  of  a  black  mustache  standing 
there.  The  same  gentleman,  in  fact,  who  was  standing  there 
“just  after  you  come  in.” 

“Oh,  Lord,”  sighed  the  gray-eyed  girl.  “Well  ...  I  can’t 
stay  here  all  wight,  that’s  one  sure  thing.” 

She  slid  off  the  couch,  and  went  listlessly  to  the  dressing 
table.  There  she  occupied  herself  for  a  minute  or  two.  Sud¬ 
denly,  without  a  word,  she  darted  out. 

Thirty  seconds  later  Mrs.  Brady  was  elated  to  find  two 
crumpled  one-dollar  bills  lying  in  her  saucer.  Her  joy,  how¬ 
ever,  died  a  premature  death.  For  she  made  an  almost  simul¬ 
taneous  second  discovery.  A  saddening  one.  Above  all,  a 
puzzling  one. 

“Now  what  for,”  marveled  Mrs.  Brady,  “did  she  want  to 
walk  off  with  them  scissors  ?” 

This  at  twelve-twenty-five. 

At  twelve-thirty  a  quartette  of  excited  young  things  burst 
in,  babbling  madly.  All  of  them  had  their  evening  wraps 
with  them;  all  talked  at  once.  One  of  them,  a  Dresden-china 
girl  with  a  heart-shaped  face,  was  the  center  of  attention. 
Around  her  the  rest  fluttered  like  monstrous  butterflies ;  to 
her  they  addressed  their  shrill  exclamatory  cries.  “Babe,” 
they  called  her. 

Mrs.  Brady  heard  snatches:  “Not  in  this  state  unless  .  .  .” 
“Well,  you  can  in  Maryland,  Jimmy  says.”  “Oh,  there 
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must  be  some  place  nearer  than  ...”  “Isn’t  this  mar¬ 
velous?”  “When  did  it  happen,  Baby?  When  did  you 
decide?” 

“Just  now,”  the  girl  with  the  heart-shaped  face  sang 
softly,  “when  we  were  dancing.” 

The  babble  resumed.  “But  listen,  Babe,  what’ll  your 
mother  and  father?  ...”  “Oh,  never  mind,  let’s  hurry.” 
“Shall  we  be  warm  enough  with  just  these  thin  wraps,  do 
you  think?  Babe,  will  you  be  warm  enough?  Sure?” 

Powder  flew  and  little  pocket  combs  marched  through 
bright  marcels.  Flushed  cheeks  were  painted  pinker  still. 

“My  pearls,”  said  Babe,  “are  old.  And  my  dress  and 
my  slippers  are  new.  Now  let’s  see — what  can  I  borrow ?” 

A  lace  handkerchief,  a  diamond  bar-pin,  a  pair  of  earrings 
were  proffered.  She  chose  the  bar-pin,  and  its  owner  unpinned 
it  proudly,  gladly. 

“  I ’ve  got  blue  garters !  ’  ’  exclaimed  another  girl. 

“Give  me  one,  then,”  directed  Babe.  “I’ll  trade  with  you. 
.  .  .  There!  That  fixes  that.” 

More  babbling,  “Hurry!  Hurry  up!”  .  .  .  “Listen,  are 
you  sure  we’ll  be  warm  enough?  Because  we  can  stop  at  my 
house,  there’s  nobody  home.”  “Give  me  that  puff,  Babe,  I’ll 
powder  your  back.”  “And  just  to  think  a  week  ago  you’d 
never  even  met  each  other !  ”  “  Oh,  hurry  up,  let ’s  get 
started!”  “I’m  ready.”  “So’m  I.”  “Ready,  Babe?  You  look 
adorable.”  “Come  on,  everybody.” 

They  were  gone  again,  and  the  dressing  room  seemed  twice 
as  still  and  vacant  as  before. 

A  minute  of  grace,  during  which  Mrs.  Brady  wiped  the 
spilled  powder  away  with  a  damp  gray  rag.  Then  the  door 
jumped  open  again.  Two  evening  gowns  appeared  and  made 
for  the  dressing  table  in  a  bee  line.  Slim  tubular  gowns  they 
were,  one  silver,  one  palest  yellow.  Yellow  hair  went  with 
the  silver  gown,  brown  hair  with  the  yellow.  The  silver- 
gowned,  yellow-haired  girl  wore  orchids  on  her  shoulder,  three 
of  them,  and  a  flashing  bracelet  on  each  fragile  wrist.  The 
other  girl  looked  less  prosperous;  still,  you  would  rather 
have  looked  at  her. 

Both  ignored  Mrs.  Brady’s  cosmetic  display  as  utterly  as 
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they  ignored  Mrs.  Brady,  producing  full  field  equipment  of 
their  own. 

“Well,”  said  the  girl  with  the  orchids,  rouging  energeti¬ 
cally,  “how  do  you  like  him?” 

“Oli-h — all  right.” 

“Meaning,  ‘Not  any,’  hmm?  I  suspected  as  much!”  The 
girl  with  the  orchids  turned  in  her  chair  and  scanned  her 
companion’s  profile  with  disapproval.  “See  here,  Marilee, ” 
she  drawled,  “are  you  going  to  be  a  damn  fool  all  your  life?” 

“He’s  fat,”  said  Marilee  dreamily.  “Pat,  and — greasy, 
sort  of.  I  mean,  greasy  in  his  mind.  Don’t  you  know  what  I 
mean  ?  ’  ’ 

“I  know  one  thing,”  declared  the  girl  with  orchids.  “I 
know  Who  He  Is !  And  if  I  were  you,  that ’s  all  I ’d  need  to 
know.  Under  the-  circumstances.” 

The  last  three  words,  stressed  meaningly,  affected  the  girl 
called  Marilee  curiously.  She  grew  grave.  Her  lips  and  lashes 
drooped.  For  some  seconds  she  sat  frowning  a  little,  break¬ 
ing  a  black-sheathed  lipstick  in  two  and  fitting  it  together 
again. 

“She’s  worse,”  she  said  finally,  low. 

“Worse?” 

Marilee  nodded. 

“Well,”  said  the  girl  with  orchids,  “there  you  are.  It’s 
the  climate.  She’ll  never  be  anything  hut  worse,  if  she  doesn’t 
get  away.  Out  West,  or  somewhere.” 

“I  know,”  murmured  Marilee. 

The  other  girl  opened  a  tin  of  eye  shadow.  “Of  course,” 
she  said  dryly,  “suit  yourself.  She’s  not  my  sister.” 

Marilee  said  nothing.  Quiet  she  sat,  breaking  the  lipstick, 
mending  it,  breaking  it. 

“Oh,  well,”  she  breathed  finally,  wearily,  and  straight¬ 
ened  up.  She  propped  her  elbows  on  the  plate-glass  dressing- 
table  top  and  leaned  toward  the  mirror,  and  with  the  lipstick 
she  began  to  make  her  coral-pink  mouth  very  red  and  gay  and 
reckless  and  alluring. 

Nightly  at  one  o’clock  Vane  and  Moreno  dance  for  the 
Club  Francais.  They  dance  a  tango,  they  dance  a  waltz ;  then, 
by  way  of  encore,  they  do  a  Black  Bottom,  and  a  trick  of 
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their  own  called  the  Wheel.  They  dance  for  twenty,  thirty 
minutes.  And  while  they  dance  you  do  not  leave  your  table 
— for  this  is  what  you  came  to  see.  Vane  and  Moreno.  The 
new  New  York  thrill.  The  sole  justification  for  the  five-dollar 
couvert  extorted  by  Billy  Costello. 

From  one  until  half  past,  then,  was  Mrs.  Brady’s  recess. 
She  had  been  looking  forward  to  it  all  the  evening  long. 
When  it  began — when  the  opening  chords  of  the  tango  music 
sounded  stirringly  from  the  room  outside — Mrs.  Brady  bright¬ 
ened.  With  a  right  good  will  she  sped  the  parting  guests. 

Alone,  she  unlocked  her  cupboard  and  took  out  her  maga¬ 
zine — the  magazine  she  had  bought  three  hours  before.  Heav¬ 
ing  a  great  breath  of  relief  and  satisfaction,  she  plumped 
herself  on  the  couch  and  fingered  the  pages.  Immediately 
she  was  absorbed,  her  eyes  drinking  up  printed  lines,  her  lips 
moving  soundlessly. 

The  magazine  was  Mrs.  Brady’s  favorite.  Its  stories  were 
true  stories,  taken  from  life  (so  the  Editor  said)  ;  and  to 
Mrs.  Brady  they  were  live,  vivid  threads  in  the  dull,  drab 
pattern  of  her  night. 


NOTES 


Ardby,  I  Want  to  Know  Why,  and  VerotchTca  tell  of  the  disillusion¬ 
ment  of  young  people.  The  episodes  in  Araby  are  presented  in  the  third 
person,  and  in  this  apparently  impersonal  treatment,  the  little  boy’s 
emotion  is  conveyed,  his  anticipation  transformed,  through  the  stupidity 
of  his  uncle,  to  a  sharp  disappointment  at  the  end.  It  seems  to  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  for  an  author  to  get  into  the  consciousness  of  a  child 
or  an  adolescent.  Joyce  has  not  really  attempted  to  do  this  in  Araby . 
You  feel  the  little  boy’s  emotion  by  what  happens  to  him  and  from 
what  he  does.  But  in  I  W ant  to  Know  Why  Sherwood  Anderson  has,  in 
a  first  personal  narrative,  given  the  ecstatic  and  troubled  quality  of  the 
boy’s  inner  life.  Much  of  the  truth  and  charm  of  the  story  would  be 
lost  if  the  author  had  projected  the  boy’s  disillusionment  in  a  third 
person  narrative.  You  feel  that  no  one  outside  could  possibly  know  what 
that  experience  meant  to  the  lad.  Only  the  boy  himself  could  tell  it, 
and  this  story,  which  is  a  kind  of  confession,  is  one  of  the  most  moving 
tales  Sherwood  Anderson  has  written.  In  one  other  story,  I'm  a  Fool, 
the  same  method  has  been  used  with  equal  success. 

Sherwood  Anderson  has  often  been  compared  with  Anton  Chekhov* 
They  are  alike  in  their  choice  of  certain  moments  of  consciousness  and 
in  the  way  they  give,  through  the  characters’  reveries,  all  that  these 
moments  will  yield  of  emotion  and  of  an  inner  life  of  drama.  In 
Verotchlca  the  youth  is  overwhelmed  by  a  discovery,  a  realization  filled 
with  disillusionment  of  what  life  can  hold,  and  of  how  much  of  life  he 
has  missed  and  is  doomed  to  miss.  The  method  here  is  an  omniscient 
author  speaking  in  the  third  person.  The  reader  believes  because  of  the 
author ’s  depth  and  clarity  of  insight. 

The  Price  of  the  Head,  Claustrophobia,  and  Fifty  Pounds  are  stories 
which,  though  these  are  perhaps  not  their  chief  qualities,  present  the 
reversal  at  the  end.  Mr.  Bussell’s  story,  with  its  very  ironical  conclusion, 
grows  out  of  a  contrast  between  a  sophisticated  and  a  naive  way  of 
life.  Imagine  this  story  told  in  the  first  person  by  either  of  the  characters, 
and  much  of  its  force  would  be  lost.  Claustrophobia  is  a  splendid  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  very  improbable  situation  worked  out  to  a  conclusion  that 
the  reader  is  very  inclined  to  believe.  The  reversal  here  is  quick  and 
dramatic,  and,  one  feels,  consistent  with  the  temperaments  in  conflict 
in  this  entanglement.  As  much  dramatic  immediacy  as  possible  is  per- 
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tinent  to  this  story;  hence  the  scenes,  the  dialogue,  and  the  very  objec¬ 
tive  third  person  method.  Fifty  Pounds  is  a  longer  story,  and  much 
greater  emphasis  is  given. to  the  realization  of  characters.  Both  the  man 
and  the  girl  in  Fifty  Pounds  live  through  an  incident  that  is  decisive 
in  their  relationship.  But  notice  how  completely  it  is  told  from  the  girl ’s 
angle.  Suspense  is  thus  gained  by  making  the  reader  share  the  girl’s  un¬ 
certainty  and  anxiety  and  final  shock  of  realization.  Suspense  is  also  a 
matter  of  placing  clues  properly  and  with  just  the  right  accent,  and 
leading  the  reader  away  from  discovery  until  the  moment  breaks  logically 
in  the  narrative  with  all  its  dramatic  intensity. 

The  Sculptor’s  Funeral,  Ivy  Day  in  the  Committee  Boom,  Life  of  Ma> 
Parker,  and  The  Gentleman  from  San  Francisco  are  notable  first  because 
the  characters  emerge  from  and  blend  with  life,  second,  because  these 
stories  cover  longer  periods  of  time  than  the  short  story  usually  is 
able  to  manage.  The  vista  is  presented  in  Miss  Cather’s  story  by  one 
character  who  has  known  the  sculptor  and  can  look  back  and  tell  of  his 
youth ;  who  is  moved  to  do  this  by  the  vivid  contrast  of  his  neighbors  ’ 
defeat  and  his  own  and  the  glory  of  his  dead  friend.  In  Ivy  Day  in  the 
Committee  Boom  the  impression  of  Parnell’s  influence-  is  given  in  a 
kind  of  mosaic.  It  seems  as  if  you  were  in  the  room  looking  on  and 
listening  to  the  talk.  Each  character  offers  his  bit,  and  by  the  time 
the  poem  is  read  you  feel  clearly  how  these  men  regard  their  dead  hero. 
Each  character  in  the  story  comes  to  life  through  his  love  for  Parnell. 

One  should  observe  how  in  The  Life  of  Ma  Parker,  the  story  taking 
place  in  the  reverie  of  a  lonely  and  sad  old  woman  has  all  the  sense  of 
something  immediately  happening.  The  reader  is  in  the  consciousness  of 
Ma  Parker  from  beginning  to  end.  In  The  Gentleman  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  the  reader  is  practically  not  in  the  gentleman’s  inner  life  at  all. 
The  reader  sees  him  on  the  steamer,  in  the  hotels,  moving  about.  Yet 
by  this  method  which  seems  upon  reflection  so  detached,  one  finds  one¬ 
self  deeply  moved  by  the  realization  of  the  gentleman’s  complete 
frustration.  (For  a  very  skilful  treatment  of  a  long  period  of  time  in  a 
short  story,  read  Edna  Berber's  The  Gay  Old  Dog.) 

For  insight  and  economy  there  is  probably  no  finer  opening  in  all 
short  story  literature  than  the  first  sentence  of’  The  Open  Boat.  Reading 
this  story — told  with  a  passionate  detachment — one  is  both  the  man  on 
shore  watching  the  boat,  and  at  the  same  time  the  men  who  are  rowing 
in  from  the  doomed  vessel.  There  is  throughout  the  story  an  amazing 
sharpness  of  imagery. 

If  plot  means  human  beings  suffering  in  an  entanglement  you  have 
in  The  Secret  Sharer  a  splendid  plot.  Conrad  combines  outer  incident 
with  inner  meaning  in  a  way  that  contents  both  the  lovers  of  action 
and  those  of  psychology.  No  comment  is  needed  on  the  dramatic  unfold- 
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ing  of  what  happened  after  the  fugitive  mate  climbed  up  the  ladder 
to  the  deck;  scene  follows  scene,  each  charged  with  suspense.  But  what 
was  going  on  inside  the  captain’s  mind?  He  begins  to  grow  uncertain 
of  his  own  personality.  Is  he  really  himself,  or  this  double  whom  he  is 
concealing?  A  glimpse  of  the  mate’s  face  in  the  mirror  is  a  glimpse 
into  himself.  This  is  his  first  command.  He  is  being  tested.  He  should 
feel  perfect  confidence  in  his  ship  and  his  crew,  and  they  in  him.  A  dis¬ 
integrating  influence  is  at  work.  Had  it  continued  much  longer  he  would 
have  been  lost.  At  the  end,  as  we  reflect  on  the  story,  we  are  not  wholly 
sure  whether  the  fugitive  was  there  in  the  flesh  and  swam  away  to  the 
distant  shore,  or  whether  he  was  a  projection  of  the  conflict  going  on 
in  the  captain’s  soul.  Equilibrium  is  finally  restored.  We  leave  the  cap¬ 
tain  in  command  of  his  ship  and  of  his  soul. 

Easter  Eve  and  Our  Lady’s  Juggler  are  placed  together  merely  be¬ 
cause  they  deal  with  religious  themes.  Easter  Eve  told  in  the  first  per¬ 
son  by  an  observer  whom  we  cannot  resist  identifying  with  the  author 
himself,  is  the  story  of  a  simple  monk  who  is  unable  to  attend  the 
Easter  celebration  where  the  songs  of  his  dead  friend  are  to  be  sung. 
One  feels  that  it  was  the  atmosphere  of  the  Russian  Easter  Eve  that 
Chekhov  chiefly  sought  to  convey — an  atmosphere  created  by  the  bells 
and  torches  and  church  ritual,  the  color  and  movement  of  the  crowds 
of  worshippers.  The  sorrow  of  the  monk  lends  by  contrast  a  certain 
poignancy  to  the  joyousness  of  the  festival.  A  sensitive  perception  was 
needed  to  absorb  and  appreciate  the  mass  of  impressions,  and  weave 
them  into  a  pattern,  of  which  the  monk  is  the  central  figure.  This 
couldn’t  be  told  from  the  chief  character’s  angle,  or  the  story  would 
lose  much  of  its  naive  charm.  The  frustration  and  the  stupidity 
must  be  presented  through  a  more  sophisticated  man’s  sense  of  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  things.  Our  Lady’s  Juggler  is  a  famous  telling  of  a  medieval 
legend,  and  though  it  is  a  modern  version,  it  has  preserved  beautifully 
the  medieval  simplicity.  The  miracle  brings  the  story  off  with  a  happy 
ending.  To  retell  a  legend  involves  the  difficult  feat  of  seeming  to  place 
oneself  spiritually  at  the  standpoint  of  those  who  believed  in  it.  One 
false  note  of  sophistication  or  artificiality,  and  the  effect  is  spoiled. 
Anatole  France,  with  all  his  irony  and  his  pervading  scepticism,  could 
yet  accomplish  this  feat,  because  in  his  own  way  he  sincerely  believed 
in  such  a  legend  as  that  of  the  juggler.  What  that  way  was  may  be 
gathered  from  his  remark  about  a  legend  of  St.  Francis:  “The  nuns 
told  me  this  story,  and  I  believe  it,  because  it  is  beautiful.” 

A  Wagner  Matinee  may  be  contrasted  with  Easter  Eve.  Again,  one  of 
the  characters  tells  the  story.  His  mood  is  opposed  to  the  mood  of  the 
woman  he  not  too  graciously  takes  to  the  opera.  Her  emotion  transforms 
his  mood  and  brings  him  a  realization  of  the  surfeit  of  his  own  life  and 
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the  starvation  of  hers.  Told  as  it  is  from  the  young  man’s  point  of  view, 
it  offers  him  a  release  from  shame  for  his  selfishness,  and  creates  just 
the  right  emotional  tone  of  vicarious  happiness. 

Clay-Shuttered  Boors  treats  skilfully  a  supernatural  theme.  It  is  told, 
as  it  should  be,  in  the  third  person,  from  the  angle  of  an  observer  who, 
the  reader  feels,  has  for  the  purpose  of  this  story  insight  into  the  living 
as  well  as  the  dead.  Yet  there  is  a  casual  understatement  of  the  super¬ 
natural  which  makes  the  reader  willing  to  believe  because  there  are  no 
melodramatic  tricks  dragged  in. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Master  by  Henry  James  is  a  good  example  of  his 
absorbing  interest  in  the  finer  shades  of  human  relationships.  The 
young  man  never  really  understands  the  behavior  of  the  master,  neither 
does  the  reader.  In  this  failure  to  give  the  story  a  neat  conclusion,  the 
effect  is  given  of  the  inexplicable  quality  of  much  of  life. 

Katherine  Mansfield’s  great  gift  is  her  ability  to  choose  significant 
moments  of  consciousness  in  the  lives  of  her  characters  and  to  present 
these  moments  with  imagery  that  quite  disarms  the  reader.  A  Bill  PicTcle 
is  very  characteristic  of  her  best  work ;  a  self-centered  man  who  has 
forgotten  former  moments  of  ecstasy,  and  a  woman  who  remembers 
them,  and  realizes  that  he  has  forgotten.  The  omniscient  angle  lets  you 
watch  these  two  people  as  in  a  play,  and  lets  you  also  weave  in  and  out 
of  their  deeper  conscious  lives.  Miss  Mansfield ’s  story  Psychology  might 
well  be  read  for  comparison  with  A  Bill  PicTcle. 

In  Barling ,  the  story  of  a  weak  and  futile  man  who  without  courage 
or  self-respect  elicits  contempt  not  even  softened  by  pity,  much  of 
the  power  derives  from  the  straight  third  person  telling.  In  simplicity, 
in  the  telescoping  of  time  and  events,  in  concentration  on  character,  this 
story  conveys  something  of  the  quality  of  Biblical  narratives. 

Two  stories  with  similar  subject-matter  are  Extra!  Extra!  and  Spider, 
Spider.  The  man  in  Mr.  Sherwood’s  story  walks  out  of  the  parlor;  the 
man  in  Spider,  Spider  is  enticed  within.  Extra!  Extra!  focuses  on  what 
happens,  the  accent  falls  on  the  situation.  In  Spider,  Spider  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  more  an  unfolding  analysis  of  the  inner  life  of  the  two 
characters. 

Footfalls  is  distinguished  for  its  presentation  of  a  chief  character 
who  is  blind.  It  is  an  action  story — revenge  being  the  motive.  But  the 
action  is  incidental  to  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  motives  for  revenge.  It 
is  a  story  in  which  there  seems  to  be  no  author,  in  which  you  feel  your 
way  through  the  events  and  the  years  of  waiting  from  some  place 
within  the  father’s  own  mind  and  heart.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  por¬ 
tray  character  where  all  the  senses  are  made  use  of.  Here  you  have  a 
man  made  very  real  by  a  concentration  on  the  other  senses — especially 
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of  hearing — since  none  of  the  external  world  can  come  to  the  man’s 
consciousness  through  the  most  important  sense  of  sight. 

Sun  Touched,  a  third  person  narrative,  is  typical  of  the  good  action 
story  where  the  situation  has  the  center  of  the  stage  and  holds  it  from 
first  to  last.  The  suspense  and  terror  are  well  treated,  and  there  is, 
moreover,  what  seems  to  be  justification  for  the  happy  ending.  This 
psychological  soundness  saves  the  story  from  being  merely  melodramatic. 
Dramatic  effect  is  given  by  telling  the  story  from  the  omniscient 
observer’s  angle. 

One  of  the  best  stories  of  recent  years  is  The  Killers.  No  one  can 
speak  of  Ernest  Hemingway  without  commenting  enthusiastically  on 
the  excellence  of  his  dialogue.  If  dialogue  must  characterize  and  also 
advance  the  action  of  the  story,  this  does  both  perfectly.  This  story 
has  all  the  elements  of  the  “plot  thriller.”  But  it  is  much  more  than 
that.  It  makes  no  use  of  any  easy,  or  artificial  ending.  In  fact  the  story 
is  unfinished.  The  events  fall  upon  an  adolescent’s  life,  and  the  power 
of  the  story  lies  in  the  emotion  of  this  shock.  In  its  dramatic  and  imme¬ 
diate  method  The  Killers  is  antithetical  to  I  Want  to  Know  Why;  yet 
in  emotional  effect  they  are  similar. 

Uprooted  and  The  Lost  Phoebe  deal  with  simple  people  when  some 
outer  event  has  tapped  their  emotional  lives.  Miss  Suckow’s  story  is 
rich  in  observation  and  detail,  flawlessly  pictured,  with  an  overtone 
of  ironical  comment.  Theodore  Dreiser ’s  old  man  is  an  entirely  different 
form  of  being  “uprooted.”  Incidentally,  this  story  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  piece  of  writing  Dreiser  has  given  us.  The  tone  is  sustained, 
the  style  is  simple  and  moving,  the  grasp  of  character  is  at  moments 
terribly  real.  The  total  effect  is  one  of  great  reality  and  beauty. 

There  are  stories  in  which  there  is  not  so  much  plot  as  patterns. 
Arabesque  is  one  of  them.  Arabesque  is  just  what  its  title  suggests — a 
decorative  pattern,  woven  out  of  the  man’s  reverie.  Here  the  use  of 
reverie  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  characterization — that  isn’t  important 
in  the  story — but  for  that  of  design,  in  the  architectural  sense.  Trace 
it  out  in  detail.  Note,  for  instance,  the  repetition,  and  the  fantastic 
effect  "produced  by  it — -of  the  armless  image,  the  mouse  with  its  fore¬ 
paws  snapped  off  in  the  trap,  and  the  mother  with  her  hands  cut  off  in 
the  accident.  The  purpose  of  such  a  story  of  design  is  to  charm  the  eye 
with  the  intricacies  of  the  pattern,  not  to  stir  an  emotional  response  to 
character  and  situation.  This  particular  story  happers  to  deal  with 
the  more  horrible  aspects  of  life.  Coppard  is  most  noted  for  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  his  language  and  for  his  great  gift  for  telling  stories 
that  seem  to  have  little  form.  But  certainly  his  art  is  one  that  is  not 
superficially  evident. 

Haircut,  by  its  understatement  of  drama,  produces  an  effect  of  tragedy 
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that  is  very  great  indeed.  This  story  is  told  by  a  barber  who  himself 
is  unaware  of  the  tragical  implications  of  the  tale  he  is  rehearsing,  and 
who  by  this  very  insensitiveness,  gives  the  story  an  added  quality  of 
grini  irony.  It  is  interesting  how  when  humorous  writers  become  serious 
they  are  often  tragic. 

Night  Club  is  likewise  a  pattern  story.  It  illustrates  well  what  has 
been  said  of  Chekhov  and  Katherine  Mansfield;  how  their  tales  are 
like  spots  of  ink  on  blotting  paper — they  spread  and  spread,  suggesting 
lives  for  their  characters  before  and  after  the  immediate  moment.  So 
in  this  story  by  Katharine  Brush.  There  is  excellent  observation,  and  a 
very  able  use  of  a  reversal  ending  which  is  so  human,  entertaining  and 
true  that  you  leave  the  story  with  the  effect  of  the  attendant  tragedy 
much  softened.  This  would  have  to  be  told  in  the  third  person,  as  it  is. 

Anyone  reading  this  volume  straight  through  might  be  struck  by  the 
preponderance  of  tragic  themes;  of  realism,  brutal  often,  and  darkly 
sinister.  This  may  reflect  the  taste  of  the  compiler.  But  we  believe  there 
is  another  reason.  Recently,  challenged  by  a  student  who  complained 
about  this  unrelieved  "realism,”  we  made  a  search  for  short  stories 
that  presented  more  happy  and  romantic  situations.  We  confined  our¬ 
selves  to  stories  in  which  the  characterization  offered  the  illusion  of 
reality.  And  it  was  striking  to  find  how  large  was  the  number  of  tragic 
stories.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  short  story  form  itself  demands 
dramatic  subject  matter.  There  is  limited  space,  and  within  those  limits 
effects  must  be  secured.  A  situation  of  sharp  realistic  potentiality,  or 
tragedy  is  much  more  likely  to  make  for  dramatic  intensity  than  many 
a  more  subdued  complication. 
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